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ClIAPTER^XXI. 

A^riElU A^D in*? NCIIOOL ?ontinili». 

'i iii: publication of Alfieri’s first four trageiljes ,was, 
l>crhaps, the greatest epocti in the literary history of Italy, 
•luring the ciglitcenth century. Up to that period the nation, 
••oiitenteTl with their languid love-plots and cfteminate dramas, 
••onsidered the rules of dramatic composition to be firmly 
e stablished, and the boundaries of tlie art for c\er stationary* 
at th(' point at wifich tlieir tragic wiit^iMiliad fixed them; 
attributing the fatigue which they felt during llie represent- 
ation of pieces, which had no attractions to rivet their atten- 
tion, to the want of poetical talents ifl the authors, %nd not 
to ilie false idea whicjji they themselves had formed of their 
art. The MufiVjn appearartce of four compositions so novel, 
•devated, and austere, ift^nediatcly led to an inquiry into the 
e>^cnoe of 4lfle dramatic art. Allieri attempted to throw 
the disgraoiAl yoke, under which, in Italy, liie huma»iutel- 
^'ct laboured, and every high-minded Italian, who lamented 
over tlie humiliation of his courttry, w'as united by ffie 

bonds of mutual sympatliy. Thus was the ta%tc for t)#e 
noblest species of tragedy mingled w’ith the love lOjLglory and 
of liberty. The theatre, ^dii*i bet’n^o long aipgiidered, 
the school of intrigue, oft languoi'^of wfljgiriinac^ and of se^ 
viliry, was now regarded by the first*Itali!his as tlie only nurse" 
of menfal Vigour^ oft honour, and of pubfftj virtue. Their, 
critics at last dared, with noblcjpridb, to turn their -to the 
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dwaatic wrjter^of otJier natior#, whose snpcriffrity had lung 

been a'buiruliatmg refleA^on. JUli^ugli divided in opinion 
fee laws arid tlie c^sepce of the draifiai they all united 
in applauding the dlcvatien, the nobleness, and the energy oV 
Alfieri’s eentiments ; anj opinions, which, till that tinfe, had 
been*banislied from Ital}^* burst forth at once, like the long 
s^iippressed V 9 ice of public feeling. Even within the narro^Tr 
*T[»<\unda]p<eScof tlic criti^il art, w'C are astonished at the pro- 
fundity and variety of knowledge which were at this period 
displayed by men whose talents had been liithcrlo unknown, 
and who would never hare exercised any infliKUice over tlie 
national spirit, unless some great genius like Allleri had pre- 
par«d-*the way lor them. Thus we lind in a letter from Kenier 
•de Calsabigi to Alfieri, acquaintance with the ancient 
dramUj^vith that of P>ance and England, and with the defects 
•peculia5^ each, which could scarcely have ex]>eeted from 
fl Neapolitan. , . * 

Tlie labours of these critics pro(Jueed an (dfeet on the mind 
of Alfieri which is manifested in his subseciuent works. The 
four tragedies which he first published w'cre only a small 
portion of the nuiubcr which remained in his desk. At thre(‘ 
^different periods he successively .submitted those tragedies to 
the judgment of the public. In the interval b(‘tw'eon these 
imblicatiojis he ob^i^ed the general impi?*?sjon w hich they 
produced, and wdth the assistance of soTn(‘ of his I'riends per- 
formed the dramas himself, exposing them, by every means in 
his po\wr, tothc test ofttheatrical representation, w hich could 
scarcely be* done in Italy in a satisfVetory manner. Ih' 
gradually reformed his style, and adapted hi^ r-ompositions, 
by new corrections, to the general caste. Ilis dramas w'ere 
tfrfts distributed intotlirec classes, distinguished Ijy the period 
of the!!^r publicfdion, as Aveli as by the varioifs alterations 
whjph they had undergone in consequence of the sucefossive 
chSnges in<=he author’s system. 

the s^riic time with the Philip, which was published in 
1783^ app^a^ed Polpmccs, Antigone, which is a sequel to the 
♦atter, •and Virginifi. Thf*tlirce latter dramas, which dis- 
may beauties mf tb*'^ firsjf: %rder, ha,e, in common with the 
Philip, a certain lbardnes,s of style, and /‘xhibit trpees of 
ithe. author’s origmal acerbity, notj^ithstonding all the pains 
• Avhich he tjook to correct that fii^ilt in the |aj;ter editions. They 
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rescitible eaclf otlieV still irtore in the author’s obstinate 
attachment to hi» system f ii^the stiffness of the action," in the 
bitterness of the sentiments, and iij tfle baldness both df the 
f^tion and the poetry. A the last of*lhese dramas the attHch- 
iiieift ofiAlfiert to the laws of unity hal l.ed him* into if striyi^^e 
error. Tlie murder of Virginia b^ her father arou^s the 
]){‘ople, and at the same time enrages Appius Claudius. The« 
])(M>ple cry to arms, a]#d exclaim : ‘‘Appius is ^a tyraftt — 
him perish!” Alfieri, thinking that his* tragedy, being 
entitled Virgniia^ necessarily terminated with the death of 
hi^ heroine, lets the curtain drop ujpon the y)eople and the 
lietors in the midst of the conflict, so that the audience is 
ignorant of the result, and whether Appius or the* pOoflc 
trium[)li. To leave any action rc^fniished at the conclusion 
ol' a drama is a gross violation of the unity; -for it induces 
e^(u•y one to believe that such action tvas totally independent 
of the unity. The rigorous -notions •whkh compelled the 
author to let the curtain fal^exactly ten lines after the dCath 
of Virgina an* still more out of place, when we consider that 
Ai)pius is, almost as important a personage as ^In*, and that 
his danger and destruction, by which Virginia is avenged, 
and her death is justified, comidete the essential aetioii of the 
l)uem. ^ 

Amongst the tragedies of Allieri, of the* ecoinl period, we 
:-liall select the Agfnnputnon, in order to gi\e some idea of a 
Creek drama of four cliaj-acters, the interest of which does 
not ari^e from political e\^ints. The !icene, which i< Hiid in 
tlie j)alace of Argos, oj>ens with a verj^ beautiful solihujuy of 
./llgisthus, who*iinagin<:;5 himself pursued by the shade of 
ddiyestcs, demanding ven^ance. This he promises. Born 
in shame, ^ offspring of infamy and incest, he believes* 
liimself called^pon by destiny to commit tl^e^crime. flour 
after h8ur he awaits the return of the conqueror of Trojr^ 
and he promises the shade of his father to immolafj’ him and 
Ills family. Clytemnestra seeks him, wishing to divert tlios^f 
painful thoughts which are so plainly depicted on coun- 
IcjiancjL*. Ai^glstlius only speaks ftr her of his nppro^iChing 
departure, ^nd ofthg neccifeityof a\ft)i4}in*^J,ic si^’t of the son 
of Atreus, the eiicjjiy of his race. He can Jiear neither his 
anger nor his contemjn, aiVl to^the ^one or %he • otlna* he is 
eensibfc that he must Jbg exjibsedib He thus voupds Ihc pride 
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wliicji Clytemnestra ^els in the Object of lier love, and exited 
and directs agaiqst Agami^nnon t?ie iiTitation^ of bis delirious 
sptuse* Clytemnestra at* la^t beholds in Agamenyion only the 
murderer of Iphigenia. oSIie calls to mind with bitterness, 
thitfcorrtble sacrifice, .ai d trembles at the nariic of ^uch a 
father. All her affectioiiS are concentrated in ACgisthus and 
Jlfer children, rand she loves to think that JEgisthus will bo a 
ifWi e tender fa/hcr than Agamemnon tolilectra and to Orcste^. 
Electra approaches, and Clytemnestra, in order to speak 
witli her, prevails upon A^gisthus to leave them. 

Electra relates the various reports which have spread 
through Argos, respecting the Grecian fleet. Some assert 
tha! (Jonlrary winds have driven it back to the mouth of tlu^ 
•Bosphorus ; others, that iv has been shipwrecked on the 
rocks i^liilc others again believe that they see the sails near 
tlie shores. Clytcr^nest^a demands, with sarcastic bitterness, 
wiiether the gods vish chat another of her children should be 
sacrificed for the return of Agamqranon, even as one* perished 
on his departure. The character of Pilectra is admirable 
throughout. All her speeches are full of tenderness,^ respect, 
and devotion to her father, and of affection and deep pity for 
rher mother’s aberration. She hints to her cautiously and 
sorrowfully that she is aware of her fresh dislike to Agamein* 
non, and that the Court and the public, as Veil as lierself, aro 
acfiuainted with the cause of it. 

beloved iiiotlicr, 

What art thou fioiii" ' I do Rot v 
Tiiat a flagitious pa-^.^ion fires tin Ij^i easl. 

Involuntary foiidnc.ss, sjjrung from pity. 

WJiieb youth, cspcciall} wheu^s uulia|ip\ 
is apt to inspire, thc.se, motlx^, are the 
by iv'Iiieh, without tliyself susj)ccting it, 

Theu^ast been caught. Tliou hast nol hitb ilo 
Each 8C(*rct impuhse rigorously cxainiucd * 

'-a# — — ‘ - - 

^ ^0 aiuata iuu<lre, 

(J^ic fai Noil credo io, no, die ardciile fianinn 
cor ti avvrmpi ^ invoVantario atfetto 
Misto a f>ieta, ch4*gio\iiiczza in.sinra 
QusitkIo iiiW'JC son <iua,ti gli ami, 

A cui, Kcrt^a avv^cdcrtcnc, Kci presa. 

I)i to, fit-or, chiesto non liai ficvera ^ 

Jlagdonl^ a te ; di^ua yirth Hon cade 
• •.So.sp.ctt(). in cor conscig* a .sc stessq, ; ^ c for.se ^ 

. ‘ Loco 
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« 

A bos«m ccfhscio^s its i*c^#tudc 

Hardly admits suspicion of 

And her?;; percfcancc, there !s no groitfid for it : 

J’c^hance thy fame thou yet l^sf Kcareely siilhed 
^luch loss thy virtue, and thci^stiJl i*^ * 

'J’o make atonement with onefcasy step. — 

Ah ’ hy the sacred shade, so dear to thee, 

Of thy devoted daughter; ]»y that love * 

AVhich thou hast ever shewn amPfelt for • 

M’hat love of which to day 1 am not unit orthy ; 

How can J m(»re persuasively adjure thee > 
iiy thy sou’s life, Orest c'^’ life, ^pray thee 
]‘ause on the brink of this tremendous gulf, 

IJeloved mother, i»:uise Afar from Argos 
IVmish yhlgisthus stop malignant tongue-» 

Hy thy dci)ortment Avith^hy children Aveep 

^riie hardshijhs of Atrido, and frequent 

With them tlie sacicd temttles^f flic Oods 

To implore his swift return. - ^ , , 

Clytemriestra i.s moved ; ^ho Aveeps, sTic accuses hwseir, 
and she likewise accused the blood of Leda whicli runs 
through her veins ; and the momentary flash of truth Avhich 
losses a*cro3s her mind, whilst it fails to convince her, fills 
iier with terror. 

At tlie beginning of tlie second ret -«'Egisthus and Clytein-* 
nostra dispute upon the stejis most e.^mtient to he taken. 
'Tiic ships of Agamemnon now enter the port. He lands 
and advances towards the palaet\ upon Avhich Algistluis pro- 
poses to make his escapi;; but Clytepmestra, mad ay^Ii love, 
will li.-sten to no advice, nor .^ee any danger. Jlf prudence 
bids her ha-^^n the fliglrt of her lover, it is lH?r part, she 
.-ays, to fly with him, IH^e Helen. A^gi^thu.-?, aa ho beseeches 
lici* to sufiiiP him to depart, endeuA^ours, by the appreh(*n.sioii 

- ^ ^ 

Loco non hu for>c oflciidosli a pciiii • 

\ou il (no onor, ma, dcl^lvm onor la fani.i 
P 111 tcmjio sci, ch’ ogiii luo heve coiiiio • 

Sublime ammcinU e.-i^cr no piio. I'oi lombra* 

Sacra, a to car.v, dolLi ueci.sa tiglia ; ^ 

Tej (pioU’ amor cli^‘ a ifce piwla>ti,*<.);Hl lo • 

Oggi imiegiia non son : chJpih ' T?u pricgo 
^ Per la vi^ d’(.)roftc ; O ma^ie^ an-'^ra, 

Arrotra if pic dal prccipizio orrendo.’ 

Lunge (tTi noi cod«sto Egisto vada . • 

> 7 i che di t^*fli taefla ’ i^ im ton noi . * 

Piangi d’./\^rMlc i ^ani : templi vicn^ 
il suo ritorno ad impU>nAT ^ai nuiui. 
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of liis*absence, to add fu^l to hej l<^ve and ji^,alousy. . IIx% in 
fact, jvishes to 'be presented from going, ^and Clytcmncstra 
b?g^ him to remain a single day, exjfcting an oath from hirp 
, that he jvill not quit t|j.a walls of Argos bcfoi^ the i*fisuing 
da\^n., lie consents, (\nd Electra appearing, 'begs her 
another to 11^ to the king. Clytemneslra, instead of answer- 
^jg hejf djjughtcr, solejnnly requests iEgisthus to repeat his 
oath ; and tlfis appeal, which she again makes at the end of 
the scene, after Electra has manifested her aversion for 
^gisthus, and the dre^jid with which his stay inspires her, 
fully displays all Clytemnestra’s passion, and makes llic 
sp^chitqrs sliudder. iEgisthus, being left alone, rejoices 
, that his victims have at tngth fallen into his snares, and 
again promise.^ the shade of Tliyestes to avenge upon Aga- 
• memncM and his' chikten the execrable repast of Atreiis. 

• He at length retires pAi beholding the approach of Againeni- 
non^ accompanied by Electra and Clytcmncstra, and sur- 
rounded by the soldiers and the |)eople. 

AlQeri has skilfully delineated in Agamemnon the tender 
feelings of a good king returning to his people, of *a patidot 
restored to his country, and of a kind father again embracing 

* his family : 

At IrfotJ fcc the wislied-for walls ok' Ara^os 
This ground which now I ticad is the loved spot 
Where once I wandered luth luy infant feet. 

All that I sec around me arc my friends , - 
My wife, iny daughter, and my laithfiil i^eojde, 
i-iid you, ye household gods, whom 1 at last 
Itciurn to worship. AVhat have 1 Vo wisl^ { 

What does there now remain mo to lio}je ' 

How long and tedious do teii^ears appear 

Spent in a foreign eouuliy’, lar Irom all 

The lijart holds dear ' AVith what proroun<i;deb|.’ Ii 

i j 

* Xiveggio al fin le Rospiratc mura 

H’Argo mia • cpiel eh’io prenio, <■ il suolo aula(^ 

^('he uaseendo calcai * <ju.iiiti al mio liaiieo 
Veggo, amiai mi aon; ilglin, mu-orte, ^ 

Popol mift fido, c \oi, Penal! Dei, 

Ct^liiialm^ite i^d itlorar ])UiAorno. , ^ 

Che p'lil hraniar, chc dih sporare oinai 
Mi res^, o lice? Oh come Ifinghi^c g'ra\i 
Son due lustri vitsiiti strfluia terra 
‘ • fungi dti quanto s’ airfa ’ Oh qiviqto h d lec 
Ib^'air.aij gli^alKiiu’i timti 
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After the labours of 1 bloody war, 

Shall*! rcpoHc ^ ^ homc,,/fclovcd a\yluiu,. 

M^here j>eacc alone awaits us, ^fith wliat‘joy • 

Tficc I rcvisitil J>ut am I* alas ! • 

T(^c only one that tastes of cljunfort here ’ 

My wife, my daughter ’ silenly.ye stand ^ • 

Fixing upon the ground unc^ictly 
Your conscious eyes. 0 heaven, do ye not feel 
A joy that equals mine in being thus 
Kcslorcd to my embrace i 

Clytemnestra is agitated, and Electra is in fear for her; 
but her presence of mind is restored by the very sound of 
ber own voice ; and as she proceeds her answers become 
more intelligible. Agamemnon himself alludes t(j tberfnis- 
Ibrtune which has deprived hii^i of his other daughter, aiuf 
which he regards as a divine ordinance to \^;hich his paternal 
heart is yet unable to bow. » 

Ort in my helmet bonneted l*vcp^ 

In hilence but. except the taiher, none 
Were conscious ^f these tears.* 

lie encpiircs for Orestes, and longs to enr^brace bim. lie 
asks wbether he has yet entered upon the paths of virtue ; 
and vshether, when he iiears of glorious achievements, or 
ludiolds a 
ardour. 

Agamemnon and Electra appear at the coramcneement of 
till' third act ; and the king enquires from his daughter what 
is the cause of the singudar change .which he has nmiarked 
in Clylemneslra. Jle is Wi-s surprised at iver*i\rst silence 
than at the*^tudii‘d and* constrained manner in which she 
afterwards addn‘‘-.sed hXn. Elec tra, compelled to give some 
reason f^ this change, attributes it to the sacriliee of 
Iphigenia, ^nd thus gi\es Agamemnon aft opportifliity of 
» t A 

m 

l>i saiigiiiiiosa giicrra ' *011 vero porto t 
J)i tiitia j>acc, CNScr tm suoi* -Ma, il !>olo 
Son lo, clio goda qui ‘ ConstU'to, hglia, 

Voi taci tunic a^erraaiicort*^ 

F^>.au'lo il guuido irrctiuiw ' Oh^uclo ! 

Tail alia guna mui non c Ilk Yo-^tra^ 

** Ncl iiioPiiar fra Ic niie hraccfli * 

^ • * lo !»pos>o 

(’hill‘d) ucir clijo, luj^ilcutio J)iaug^^a, 

Ma. iu>U>'qKM, c>io il^ndro. • 


brandished sword, his eyes do not sparkle with 

m • • ^ 
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cxculp^ting.liimself to the audience from all the odium which 
that sacrifice* ha4 cast upd%» him. r lie then a^ks how it hap- 
p^s that the son of Thycsjtes is in Afgos. • lie 4s astonished 
at learning that fact for the first time on his arrival, and ^hc 
^lerccives that every one^mentions his name with rcpu^ance. 
Electj’a^ replies that ^giithus is unfortunate, but that Aga- 
Memnon will judge better than she can whether lie is worthy 
of^itya ^gisthiis is -afterwards brought before him, and 
informs him that ihe hatred and jealousy of his brothers have 
driven him from his country, lie represents himself as a 
proscribed suppliant ; hr flatters Agamemnon to obtain his 
favour ; he is humble without debasing himself, and treacb- 
ero*s-wi/hout creating disgust. Agamemnon reminds him 
•of the family enmities, which should have induced him to 
look for an asykim in any other place than in the pala(‘( of 
• Atreiis 

, ' ‘Hitherto, yEgistlui''. 

'fhou wert, and still thou art, to me unknown . 

1 neither hate nor love thee; yet, though williiui 
To lay aside hereditary discord, 

1 cannot, without feeling in niy l^rea^t, 

I know not w'hat of strange and perplex'd focl'iig, 

Hehold the countenance, nor hear the voice 
* or one that is the offspring of Thyestc^.»’ 

t •* 

As -Egisthus, however, implores liis protection, he [u o- 
mises to employ his influence amongst the (irceks in Iii^ 
favour, but he commands him to lea\e Argos before the 
morrow. As -ZEgisthusleaves the king, Clyteninestra eiiter>. 
She is mucJi agitated, and fears Vist her hiisl and has dis- 
eovered her inconstancy. She rejects tlie consolatory atten- 
tions of her daughter, and the ’’hope whiel she had 
endeavoured to ^excite in her breast, that it was,«till possibh* 
ibr her to return to the paths of duty. At lengtli she r'‘tir(\^ 
to i-idulg<' her melancholy reflections in solitude. 

The fourth act open.^ with a conversation between 


' o * Egi.'.to,'%i tu f<j‘>li 

E sci fmo'ra ignoto', per tc stvsso 
lotion t’ odio, nc t-amo; epj7iir, bcn^^lf 

* Yoglia in diKparle por gli odi noCandi. 
Scn/.a piovar non so qiuil inoto in pet,to, 

I. Ko', mirar nen p<iss'io,|fie udir la \ oce, 

* diU vocc^piir, del figlioTdi Ti'e«tc. . , 
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Clyfcmpestra ar^d JEgist^us^ JE^ifcthus takes leave of the 
queen, who abandons herself to tlfe impetuosity of li^r 
gassion. This scene, ^’♦lich leads fo such fetal consequences, 
IS wilh^ged with infinite art. 7Eg{|thus, while he, appears 
submissive, tender, and desi»airing^ aihis only at- infilling 
poi^n into the heart of his victim. She despises irMrny^ 
and danger. She wishes to follow him, to fly yitl; him^ 
lie, however, shews her the folly of her prefects, and the 
impossibility of executing any of them. He represent.s 
himself as surrounded with dangers^ and her as lost; and 
for a long time he refuses to mention any nieaiis of avoiding 
the evil. At last he tells her that one resource i;enuiijsns 
though an unworthy one. 


--Eius. Another 8tcp, perhaps, e’en iKn\ i-LinulaN 



But unbecoming — 

* 

(!ly. 

yEoi.s. 

Oly. 

Bui certain - 

And it is ' — ^ 

YAu C.'UJ', 

afi, too much '>0 ’ 

yEois 

(.'erfaiii ’ 

(w’lY 


How 


•Caii-t thou then hide it from mo i 



How cau>. la 


Of me elemanj it ’ ' 


Clylcmnestra stijl hesitates ; she wa^c|'d>; ft*he considers 
till the pretended causes of hatred towards Agamemnon ; all 
her own and her lover's dangers ; and she then a^ks what 
other step slie can take ; to which A^gisthus answers — -J^ono. 
Jhit as he utters ihi.s word, the dark 'glaring of Uis eye.- at 
once informs 4|je. (nihen Uiat he thirsts for the blood of 
Againoniiioii. Clytemnc^tra tremblingly strcngtlicns herself 
to eonimit t^ crime, and yKgisthus chooses tliat nionieut to 
1(11 her that tj^e king has bronglit Cassandra with him^that 
sj^e is ^is mistress, and that he intends ^poedily to sacrifn^e 
Ins wife to her. The approach s>f Kleetra compel the guilljs 

* Eol-t Vltio piirtito. forse, or no liuiaiio . 

M:i imU'giio , 

('lit • l]!Tl 0 ’ 

EcTisr. ^ Ci»^Jo. , -•» 

(’lit. • • .Ma oerLo 

Eoi'-iT^ « ^ » .\h ' ^ 

riir troppo ! . f . . . t 

E a *iic liPil celi ' 


Clit. 

EdT.s'". 


E a me Ei .1 tlii;d; 
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pair fo sep'ai'dte. She jjjerceives w^tli terror tlie a"itati8n of 
lier motluer, alul foraboCies thfe crimes, of -^Egisthus. She 
hesjeclies the king to disftiiss him iii^medi&tely/ Agamemnon 
attributes her terror the liereditary enmit^^ bctwcfiJi^ the 
blooc^of Atreus aud'of^hyestes, and feels that he would be 
^ walking in hospitality, if he should hasten the banishment of 
^an unfortunate stranger. He then consults Clytemnestra, 
who, at tLe lery name of iEgisthus, betrays the most extreme 
emotion. Demanding the cause of her disturbance, he 
laments with her the death of Jphigenia, and attempts, but in 
vain, to dissipate her suspicions respecting Cassandra. 

^ At the commencement of the fifth act Clytemnestra appears 
alone with a poniard in her liand. She has bound herself by 
an oath to shed tlic blood of her husband, and slui prepares 
to perpetrate* the criipe ; but, in the absence of ACgisthus, 
remorse attacks her. „ She is shocked at the enteri)riso, and 
caSjts away tlie dagger ; when iEgisthiis again making Ids 
appearance, rekindles her fury. lie inibrms her tliat 
Agamemnon is acquainted with their lo\e, and tliat on tin' 
morrow they Aiust appear before that stern judg(‘, when dtuilh 
and infamy will be their portion if Atrides is sidfered to li\e. 
Persuading her to persevere, he arms her wdth a more deadly 
dagger ; Avitli wdiicli sacrificed thg sons of Thyestes. 
He hurries her into the a[)artraent of her husband, and in- 
vokes the shade of Tiiycstcs to enjoy the infernal revenge 
which is to be accomplished by the wdfe of the son of Atreus. 
During ti|is terrible invocation the cries of Agamemnon an* 
heard, wdio recognizes his wife as he dies. Clytemnestra, 
who returns to the stage distracted, A'jgisthus takes no notice, 
whilst the palaco resounds witl/ terrific cri^s. A^^gisthus 
perceives thaf the time is now^ come, wdicn it is necessary to 
shew himself in his true colours, and to gatner tliejruit of 
<his protracted hypocrisy. He deterndnes to murder Orestes 
i and to mount the throne of Atreus. Electra, riiJihing in, 
'accuses^ iEgistlius of the crime ; but seeing her inotlier 
ar'iufd *witli a bloody [Jojjardj slw recognizes with horror tie* 

, true assassin. S^lic seize^ the dagger, in order to preserve it 
for Orestes, whoin sli«, has placed in a safe retreat. The 
horrid truth now flashes upon .ClytemHestra’s mind ; she 
sees that -^Egistlius Iuig bewn gratifying Ids hatred and not 
his lo\c,'and shl; flies after nim to presfti've the life of her son. 
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Agamemnon ivas published by Alfieri at the, end of tlie 
year 1783, with ^re other triige3ie8, Orestes, Rosjnund^, 
Qctavia, Timoleon, an^Merope. tl^ie Ort.^tes is a contviua* 
tioif Agalhemuon, with an inter^il of teri years> and the , 
drama op&ns on the anniversary of ithe murder of thg k*ing. 
The action from the commencement of the piece is mor? vio-^ 
lent ; tlie hate nourished by the virtugus charactefs i# mtyg 
atrocious ; and Alfieri thought that he had adojited a subject 
more conformable to his talents. The result, however, was 
in contradiction to that idea. In ord(^* to affect the feelings, it 
was quite necessary for him to mingle at feast some portion of 
tenderness with the natural aeerhity of his genius ; ^ut, by a 
total abandonment of it, he fatigues the s^iectators with a re- 
presentation of uninterrupted rage. Electra, ^Egisthus, Cly- 
teinnestra, and Orestes, seem to be always prepared to tear 
one another to pieces. The fury of tla^latj;er is so unceasing’ 
and approaches so nearly to madness, that we can easily «oni- 
prehend liow it was possiblif for him in the last act to murder 
his mother without knowing her. This fury is too monotonous 
to excite*any interest. Itosmunda, a Queen of the Lombards, 
who put her husband, Alboino, to death, in order to revenge 
the murder of her father Cunimond, has furnished Alfieri 
wdth the subject of another of his tra^^dios. This drama, 
which was in the liighest favour with the author, has enjoyed 
very little success with the public. The two female 
characters, Kosmunda, and Romilda, the daughter of Alboino 
by a former wnfi', both of them driven on by the most furious 
spirit of reveif^, are engaged from the opening of the drama 
in a war ol' hatred and outrage, which disgusts the spectator. 
All the diameters share in this tedious combat. Almachilda 
and lldovald'^cmulously vituperate each other find liosnAnda, 
who, her turn, attacks them and RomiMa. Nature, the 
true gradation of the passions, ifud theatrical effeit, are alikt^ 
sacrificed to tliis universal fury. The subject of^the dramjl 
is not Rosmunda’s first ciime, hut is entirely the author’s jwn 
invention, in^vhieh he has-been bylno idei^is happy ; for the • 
plot is not natural, and the develcf>ement rescnrViles that of 
romance. * The two tragedies of Ocfarla and J'imoVeon both 
appear to me to be ppenHo the ohjection^f exaggeration. < 
In the first, the vices of tje c^araiters, and in this second, 
their ^virtues, are on*too gigantic a scale. Neither the mad- 
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ness of Nero, .nor the ffatricije 6f TimoL^on, although it 
»)stored liberty to Corinjth, is, in my o’pinion^ a fit subject 
for Ihe drama. Merom is the last ^iece of the second clas?, 

• anij, pef hapsj the best./ It is at once interestirfg and« <?oiVect 
in f^^ing. It is remarkable as being a completely new con- 

•ception, notwithstanding the Merope of Maffei and of Vol- 
•twre. •The cpincidenoo in the subject may render an analysis 
of it uninteresting, and they who wish to compare the three 
dramas should read them entire. 

Amongst the tragedies which made their first appearance 
in the third edition, I shall select as affording the best 
eitracta. This play, which was a favourite with tlie author, 
has likewise maintained its place upon the stage. The naked 
and austere stylQ of Alfieri suited well with the patriarchal 
times which are there ^represented. We do not require the 

* first Kingof Isra^d to* be surrounded by a numerous court, ot- 
to jtet solely by the intervention of his ministers. We can- 
not forget that he was a shepherd-king. On the other hand, 
in this drama, Allleri occasionally indulges in an oriental 
richness of expression, and indeed it is the first of his trage- 
dies in which tlie language is habitually poetical. 

At the first dawn of day, David, clothed in the habit of a 
common soldier,' fqfpcars alone at Gilboa, between the (^amp 
of the Hebrews and that of the Philistiiuis. It is God who 
has led him thither ; God, who has protected him from tlie 
pursillt and the frenzy of Saul ; Grod, wlio has conducted him 
to his canfp, in order to give fresh pi-oo,fs of his obedience and 
his valour. Jonathan, coming forth from 'tfic tents of tht^ 
king to pray, finds his friend, anrd recognizes him by his 
hardihood, lie tells him how Lis father Saul isVirmeuted by 
an evil spirit, •and how Abner, his lieutenant, tftivcs advantage. 

this circumstance to sacrifice all whose merit has gif on hr n 
offence, ^ile then informs ‘him that Michal, the sister of 

Vjonatlian and the wife of David, is in the camp with Saul, 
ho*- father, whom^shc is cqmfortiiig and consoling in hi^ 
afflictions, and fi-om whoiti she has begged, in veturii, that he. 

. Avill restor^'David'to her? He adllresses David with a mix- 
ture of respect and love ; regarding him'both as the friend of 
his heqrt and a? the m^sseimer ^nd favourite of God. Tin*, 
tender, 'faithful,^ and consta/t nature of David, is painted in 

.the finest manner. The Lord triumphs over all his affections ; 
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but Jfis ^nthuswsm, however exalted,* doc^ not ex'tingui^h the 
natural ^enti men/s of his he|rt. Jdhathan informs him that 
Michal will soon leave the tents, and ‘join him in hi^mon^- 
ing prayers ; and, as slife approaches, he persuades Davi^ to 
contcMJiimsekf, in order that he ma^i guard her agtynst the 
surprise. • Michal is a tender and suffering woman ; s^e has 
no other thoughts but of David ; all her fears and all her 
desires centre in him. As soon as Jonathan has pri^ar^d luji; 
to expect the return of her husband, ’David tlfi*ows himself 
into her arms. Tliey are all of opinion that David ought to 
present himself before Saul, previous Jo the battle which the 
latler is about to fight with the Philistines ; and that Michal 
and Jonathan bhall prepare the way for his receptioi^ wliile 
David himself awaits their instructions in a neighbouring 
cavern. 

The second act opens with a sc^ne between Saul and 
Abner. Saul is lamenting over his oW age, the succour of 
the Almighty withheld from him, ana tlie power of, his 
f iiemics. with whicli he is deeply affected. His language is 
that of a noble but dejected soul. Abner attributes all tlie 
misfortunes of the king to David : 

Thou 'i t deceived — 

All n.y calamities may he referred 

To a more torrililc eauKC. — And vnIuii '* yqjihbt ilmu 

t’onccal IVoin nio the liorror of my slate ^ 

Ah ! were 1 not a father I am, 

Al;is ' too certainly of much loved children 
Would 1 now uifth lifi^ victory, or the Ihroiio ’ 

I should already, and a loiii; time since, 

IlejKilni^ ha\c <«ist my^'clfiuid ho>tilc sword- 
1 should already, tlui^ at least, at once 
Ha\o closed the liorriLlc life that 1 drag on. 
llowdiPjaiiy jycar.s have now pars’d since a smile 
\N .Ls sc(;ii to jilay upon my lips 'l My cliildre^ 

* Ah' no ; dcriva oi^ni svciitura mia* 

Da pii\ ternhil foutc !^E chc t Cclanui 
L'orror \orie.sti del inio stato t Ah, s’ io 
I’adrc non fossi, come il sou, pur troi)po ' 
l)i cari tigU — or la vUtorijLC il lyguo, 

K la viia V(*rrci f Precipittso • 

(ba mi sarci fv< gl'uumi«i ferri • 

Sea^j:liafo io, da p:raii tempo* a^rei gia tronca • 

C-osi la vita orrij^ile eh' io vivo. • 

Quauti arftii or mi, chc suLniio labrc^il ri^o « 

M on fiM isto spimlare I I figli niiei .• 
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Wliom rUU 1 love §0 muclij if they caress mcf 
For* the most part i|iflamc mv heart to ragy . 

Imjtatient; fierce,, iucfciised, a?id turhulpnt, 

' 1 am a burthen to myself and others, r 
In peace I ^ish for war, in war fu^ peace 
/^oison conceal’d 1/ drink in every cup— 

In every friend I sejp an enemy : 

The softest carpets of Assyria seem 
Planted with flionis to my iinsolaced limbs : 

Mf' transient sleep is agonized with fear — 

Each dream, with imaged terrors that distract me. 

Why should I add to this dark catalogue— 

Who would believe it'^ — The sonorous trumpet 
Speaks to my ear.4Un an appalling voice, 

And fills the heart of Saul with dec}) dismay 
^Thou seest clearly that Saul’s tottering house 
Is desolate, bereft of all its splendour ; 

Thou .seest that God hath cast me ofl' for ever 

The character of Saul throughout flic whole drama is con- 
•sistent with the ^ representation of it in this scene, lie 
impetuously abandons himself to the most contrary passions, 
and the latest word which he heirs awak(‘ns a new storm in 
his soul. He easily believes his glory tarnished and his 
])ower departing ; he menaces ; he punishes ; and' his own 
fury appears to him a fresh instance of that di\'ine vcuigeanoe 
under which he is perishing. Abner attributes his violence 
and his aberration cfC mind to the superstitious terrors which 
Samuel and the projihets of Rama have excited, and which 
the enthusiasm of David has nourished. Jonathan and Miehal, 
who euter at this moment, entreat, him, on tlie contrary, to 
believe tkit his power and glory ar^ conned ed with the 
rtdurii of David, whom they announce as tin? messenger of 

Ch’ amo pur tauto, le piii vuUc all’ ira v. 

Muovonmi il cor, we mi accarezzan— Fero, 

Jinpazientc, torbido, adirato 

Sempre ; a me stesso incresco ognora c altrui . 

Bramo in pace faf guerra, in guerra pace 
Entro ogiii nappo ohcobo toHco io hevo ; 

Seorgo un ncmico in ogni amico ; i molli 
Tappeti, Assir^, ispidi dumi al fianco 
Mi 6ono ; an^Bcia il bfevc .Ronno , i sd^ni 
, Terror* Che pi a 1 Chi I’lprcdcria '? Spavciito 
M' is la troifiba di guerra ; alto j<i)avento * 
kl U' tromba a Saul • vejli se fe fatta 
Y^tlova omai di buo Hpkndor casa 
Di ^Suul ; vedi, BQpomai^Dio sta meco. 
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Ood, <111(1 the plhdge of divine protection. When the mind of 
Saul is thus warmed, David outers lyid throws hinaself at his 
feet. He calms by.lns submissive (JepSrtment the first burst. 
ot«angjr which his appearance has excitec! ; he repels the 
iiccu^faiKfns of Abner, and proves that,lfar fronts laying; snares 
for the king, he had his life in his pcpwer in the cave of En- 
jedi, Avhere, while Saul was sleeping, he cut off a portion of 
Jiis garment, which he now presents to him. Saul is convinced % * 
he calls David his .son, and commends him" to the love of 
Michal as a recoinpen.se for his sufferings. He then commits 
to him the*, command of the army, and Ijtigs him to arrange the 
order of the approaching battle. 

At tlie commencement of the tliird act, Abner gwes- ah 
account to David of the ord(T of battle which lie had proposed 
whim he conceived him.stdf to be soU^ generiih. He mingles 
Mime bitter irony with hi^ report, wlficli David treats with 
noble coldness. The latter approves ot^lhe^ilitary dispo-;i- 
tion=:, and eonfide.s the execuyon of them to Abner, mingling 
])rai.ses of his valour witli the counsels which he gives him. 
.‘^f’arcely Abner dejiarted, when Michal appears, to 
inform Iier liu^band that the general, liaving seen Saul, has 
awakened with a single word all liiv-' former fury. She fear.s 
that David will again be forced to riy. and she swears to 
accoinjiany him in liis (*xile. Saul now appf-nfs with Jonathan, 
and displays .symptoms of strong insanity: 

’WIk'j, \Yho arc ye ' Who ^ipcakti of pure air hero ' 

This > ’iis thick iitipenctrahlc irloom, 

A land ol dark^ies.s, and the diadcs of death 
All, se#i more near) \' it approaehe.s nic -- 
A fatal Mreaili of Idood sunoumK the .suii — 

Ifeiml^t thou the death-notes of ill-omen d lords ' 

Wifn loud laments the M>cal air reaouiul.'- 
'riiat smite my car'4. eompelling me to weigr^, 

J3iit what, do yc Weep al^o • 


dtii ‘^eto voi ' — Chi d’ aura aperta c pura. 
1^111 la\clla ' — culigiii deii.'>a, 

'reriehre .sono ; ombn^di m(wte«-Oh inira 
I’iii im f ficco.'^ta , il vedi^ iT^ol d’int^nio 
Cmto ha di '^angiic JJhirlanda ^iiesta-^ 

( mi tu canto* di j^iiustri augclli ? * 

Lugubre ufi pianto stkU' aero si spandc, • 
Che mo ptTcuofc, c a%grii«ar mi sforza— >* 
JMa che ' Vol pur, v5i puripiaiigetc ? — , 
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HOv then asks for David, and reproaches him in tun' for 
his pride (lor deep jealoSisy is tl e true madness of Saul), and 
for th® enthusiastic tSne^ in which he spe^iks of God ; since 
theulivinity is his enemy, and his praises are insults to Said. 
He is ac4onislM3d at beholding the sword which Da /id had 
taken from Goliath, and which had been afterwards dedicated 
to God in the tabernacle of Nob, and he becomes fuiious 
T’hcn he learns that . Abimelcch has restored this sword to 
David. But e\m this fury exhausts itself: He relents ; he 
melts into tears ; and Jonathan invites David to seize upon 
this moment to calm tLe frenzy of the king by his songs and 
his harp. David sings or recites some lyrical effusions, of 
which he changes the metre according to the subject, to suit 
the temper of Saul’s mind. He first implores the protection 
of God ; tlien he sings of martial glory in the stanza of the 
canzoni ; but, upon Saal exclaiming that these are the songs 
of his youth, and -that?" henceforward relaxation, oblivion, and 
jieace must be the portion of his old ago, David sings the 
liymn of peace in harmonious and tender strains. vSaul is 
angry witli himself that he can ho moved by such effeminate 
compositions, and David again commences liis war song. In 
animated dithyrambic verse he paints the glory of Saul in 
his battl(‘s, and represents himself as marching in his foot- 
steps. 'J’liis allusion to another warrior exasperates Saul ; 
in his fury he attempts to transfix the minstrel who has dared 
to introduce the mention of another’s exploits, and David 
escapes with difficulty, while Jonathan and Miehal restrain 
the angcr"()f the king. 

At the commencement of the fourth act, iJliehal enquires 
from Jonathan, whether David may yet return to her father’s 
tent, hut she is told that although the frenzy of Mie king has 
passed away, his anger still remains. ' Saul then enters, and 
e^’ders Miehal to go in search of David. Abner accuses the 
flatter, the general of the king’s choice, with being absent in 
the hour of battle, and brings Abimclech, the high priest, 
whom Iviu had discovcredjn tkc camp, before the monarcli. 
At the sight of Iriin, all ^Saul’s fury against the Levites is 
again awak^cned, and oq learning ''his name, he charges him 
with having dared to grant protection to Dp,vid, and with hav- 
ii^ restored toviim thef.worj} ofGoliatli. Abimelcch answers 
him with- all th<^haughtinesfir of ^n enthusiast; menacf^shim 
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wit If the vengeance of God,'whicly is suspended above his 
head ; and irritates, instead' of intimidating Jiim. Saul re- 
calls the cruelty of the ^priests, and the death of the king %£ 
the -Ajnalekites, who, after having been made prisoner,* was 
put*to ftesith by Samuel; and he giv^s .back menace for jne- 
nace. He orders Abimelech to be* led to death, and com- 
mands a detachment of his troops to proceed to Nob, to destroy' 
the race of priests and prophets, to burn their abodes, Vind Id 
])ut to the sword “tlieir mothers, their wives, and their chil- 
dren, their slaves, and their flocks. He changes the whole 
order of battle, which had been deteilnined upon in concert 
with David, and he resolves to commence the engagement on 
the ensuing dawn. He repulses Jonathan, w'ho entrdhts him 
not to incur the sin of this sacrilegious act ; he repulses Mi- 
chal, who returns without David ; and ha declares that if 
David is seen in tlie battle, all the swords of Israel shall be 
turned against him. Shunning every cflic,*h(i exclaims, 

T to 111} self am left~myself alone, 

Uiiliappy king ! myself alone I dread not. 

'riie fifth act commences with Michal leading David from 
his retreat. She informs him that dangers arc closing round 
liini, and entreats him to fly and bear lier along with him. 
David wishes tv) remain to fight with his countrymen, and to 
perifth in battle ; biit as soon as he hears that the blood of the 
priests lias been slied, that the camp is polluted, and the 
ground stained with it, hb acknowledges that he can* never 
combat in thi^ jilaccf and ycsolvcs to fly. He i>, however, 
unwilling to carry away with him a daughter who is her 
father’s sok^consolation, or to impede his course through the 
deserts, as he necessarily must if she accompanies him. ^ He 
therefdjfe supplicates and commands her t«i reinaiu. Tlieir 
fi'paration is tender and touching, and David takes his lonel^^ 
way through tlie craggy passes of tJie mountains.**.. Scarcely, 
has he departed, when Michal hears the sounds of conflict alT 
tint extremity ^of the camp,^ and grams proceeding liom die 
t(‘nt of her father. Saul is again Jurious ;*thc excess his 
^ <l(!lirinm ia redoubled by the remorse which oppresses him. 
He sees the shadc^of Samuel menacing liinj,, of Abimelech, 
and of the victims sldin at'Nob.^ His way fs on every. side 
obstructed by the bodies of lh6 dead and Vy carnage. He 

loh, II. x; , . 
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offers hts supplicatiorn and Intreats that at least the aij^rer 
of God may pass away from the** heads of hfs children. Ilis 
dfeliriufti is truly sublime, <ind the apoaritions which torTiicnt 
liim^’fill the imagination of the si)ectator. Suddenly tias 
shadows disappear ; he^' only hears the cry of batdc^ wliich 
approaches nearer and n*barer. He liad resolved to engage 
the ensuing morning ; but it is yet night, and the Philistines 
1i?e wilhinMiis camp. Abner arrives with a handful of soldiers, 
and wishes to carry the king to the mountains to a plae(; oi 
safety. The Philistines surprise the Israelites, and Jonathan 
perishes with all his brefthers. The army is completely routed, 
and only a few moments’ space remains for llight. Of this 
Saul’ oflfetinately refuses to take advantage ; he orders Abner 
to bear Michal to a ])lace of safety, and forces her to lea\ e 
him, and he thbn 'remains alone on the stage : 

, oil my children, 

T was a fittheV — See thyHcli* alone, 

O King ! Of th;^ so man Vr^ric lids ainl servants. 

Tsoi one remains. - Inexorable Ood’! 

Is tliy retributory wrath appeased ^ 

But> Inoii remain si to me, O .swoid ' Ts’ow come.' 

My tuithful servant in cxlieinity. 

Hark • hark f the liowlings ol t.lie insolent vie!i'r>> ' 

The lightning of their luirniiig torehes glares 

Before my 6yes already, and 1 >ee 

Their swords by tbousands. Impious Philistine ’ 

Thou slialt find me, hut like a king, here, dead 

As lift" speaks these words he faK-s, transfixed by his own 
sword. The victorious Philistines bUrr,ouiid him in a crowd, 
with blazing torches and bloody swords, tv^iih' they are 
rushing with loud cries upon Saul, the curtiiiii falls. 

Tills tragedy is essentially dilfcrent from the fJtlier dramas 
of .A^lfieri. If is conceived in the spirit of Shakspeans and 


* * Oh figlimiici ! — Fiii padre !— 

Eccoti solo, 0 rb ; non iin ti resla 
Dei tanti amici, o^servi.tuoi.— Sci paga, 

J)’ incsorc-bd DioVwrribil irA ' — 

mi i;esti, O \raiido, iiir.nUim iiojio. 
Eido ministro, viem. — Eceo, gia gli urli 

Dcir iu^olciitc vincitor : siil^ ciglio r 
Ctia lof»fiaccolc aj^dent^ balo^armi <» 
VcggOj^c le spade a njdle.—^Empio Eiliste, 
Mc'trovcrai, lua iilmcii da qui-hiorto, 
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not the Froncli drama. It is not ^conflict between passion 
and duty, whicdi Tuniislies thtj plot ot ^fiis tragedy.' We here 
Had a representation o^a noble (diaractei^ suflering'undeP 
those, weaknesses which sometimes Jiccompany tlie 
virtues,* aijd governed by the fatality not of destiny, but® of 
human natui'e. There is scarcely any action in this ^iecc. 
Saul perishes, the victim, not of his passions, not of his crimes, 
but of liis remo^s(^, augmented by the terror which*a ^uomy* 
imagination has cast over his soul. He is the first heroic 
madman, who, if my memory be correct, has been introduced 
into the classical drama ; while in *the romantic theatre, 
Shakspeare and his followers have delineated with terriljje 
truth this moral death, more shocking tlian our natiiralf di.-f^o- 
lution ; this melancholy catastrophe in the drama of real life, 
whirh, though ennobled by th<*. rank of its viefim, is yet not 
confined to any one class, and, thougli^ exhibited to our eyes < 
in the person of a king, menaces us all idik<?. ^ 

At the same time u ith appeared the eight last trage- 
dies of Alfieri. In J/any Stuart^ the scene is laid, not at the 
melancholy termination of her long captivity, bift at the period 
when she entered into the conspiracy with Bothwell against 
her iiusband, and tarnished her fame with the blood of the 
unfortunate Dariiley. The conspiracy tjie Pazzi in 1478 
to restore liberty to Florence, is the subject of the second of 
these tragedies. The cata.'^trophe is striking, and the situa- 
tion of Bianca, the sister of the M(!dici and the wife of ^ne of 
the Pazzi, distracted between her atfection for her breathers and 
Iwu’ husband, forms flic cliief interest of the drama. Don 
Garrin is a second tragedy drawn from the history of the 
Medici, aftCE.that ambitious family had gained possession of 
llie sovereign poAver. Don Garcia, one of the ions of CcjKmo 
F was4he instrument of flic terrible vengeance of his father^ 
by whose order he slew, with hi^owii hand and inithe obscu-*- 
rity of night, his brother whom he ’did not know •and was* 
himself, in his turn, put to death by the tyrant. Tlj^ fourth 
trageily is Agis, king of fe}>arta, jlliom* tl^c Ephori *put *to 
death for attempting to aiigment tlie privileges o£^he people, 
and to ]>l^ee bounds to the power of tlie. aristocracy. The 
plot of Sophoniaba^is Jhe story of the mistreSg of Massiiiissa, 
wlio killed herself to avoii^beii^ left to Rome in triumph. 
The iText tiagedy is the Dlder who^judged his own 
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sons. Tlife next, Myrrl?a, who died the vicjbim of her sinful 
passions. The ’last of theSe dramas is founded on the story of 
tlic^ younger Brutus, thetissassin of Csesar. Amongst these 
latter tragedies we shoU find Mary Stuart, llic conspiraey of 
thft ]pazzi, and the two^Brutuses most worthy of ^ouV study 
^ and attention. We have already expended so much time ou 
^Jhe Ijheatre of Alfieri, that we cannot afford to give any 
more/analyses ; but we must not quit so celebrated an author 
without saying a few words upon his other works. 

Previously to so doing, however, wc shall, in order to ter- 
minate our history of the Italian Theatre, give some aceouut 
of tliQse tragedians who, succeeding Alfieri, took tliat gri*at 
man for their model, and who share at this moment the Italian 
stage in common with him. The first of tliesc is Vim’cnzio 
Monti of Ferrara, of vdiom we shall again speak in the next 
chapter, when wc come to mention his e})ie c*om])ositioiis. 
Hhs Aristoilemn is one of the most affecting of all the Italian 
tragedies. This Messenian, who, to gain the suffrages of lji> 
fellow-citizens, and to attain the regal power, lias voluntarily 
offered up liis daughter as a sacrifice to the Gods, a])p('ars 
upon the stage, fifteen years after the comniissiun of this crime, 
devoured with remorse at having outraged nature to serve 
ambition. Tjie iffimn of this renioi>e with the heroism whicli 
lie displays, in his public capacity, and witli lii-^ affection 
towards another daughter, who has been long lost to him, and 
whoRi he believes to be a Spartan ca|)ti\c*, affords amjde 
opportur/ity for fine acting, and for producing strong emotion: 
hut, ill truth, there is very little Action in the drama, wliieli i.^ 
tilled with negotiations with tlie envoy of S[)arta, eiitin'l}' 
foreign to tlie passions of the hero of tin? j>ieee t and when at 
the^conclusiim he kills Jiirnself, his death is eau>ed rather by 
Jiis fifteen years* of remorse, than by any thing wliicn pas- > 
in tlie five acts of the tragedy. Yet we recognize tin* sidiool 
of Alfieri in the loftiness of the characters, in the emu-gy of 
tlm seniiments, in the simplicity of the action so devoid of in- 
cident, in the absence ofi all foreign pomp, and in the interest 
sustained without the assistance of love. AVe likewise remark 
the peculiar talent of J&oiiti, in which lie excelled Alfieri ; h\> 
harrnqny, his (afcgance, jnd his pdetical language, which, while 
they ckarrri our minds, nevfr faikto delight our (;ar. 

Monti has written another tragedy, entitled Galeotto Man- 
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frMi; tlie subject of which is draiin from the IttilianVhron- 
icles of the fifteenth century; a ilb.rvpd so fertile in tyrant.-^ 
and in crimes. This Prjncc of Fafioza, the^victim of his wil(? 
^eak^isy, wa^ assassinated by her Oj^der and under her ow ii 
eyes. * In tliis drama, likewise, Monti* approaches Alfiepi iii 
ihe nakedness of the action, in the*encrgy of the charaetcu 
anti in tlie elo(iuence of the sentiments. lie lias adhered but 
loo closely to liis modtd in Iiis neglect of all locaf cuiouring. 
'ri.is national tragedy would possess many more charms, did it 
but prestait a lively picture to the spectator.^ of the Italian^ of 
tlie middle age. 


' As ,i sjkcfiinen oftbe talents of Monti, I liave selected the scene in 
whieb Zambrino exi-ites Alatilda fo assassinate her liii^liaml. Tlie 
vif nation resembles that of .Egisthus and Clytcmiie* tra. in the diaiiia 
• if A I fieri * 

Matihi Meco ti vieta • • 

Oirni <‘olloqnio il^rudo, {Monfndi) t hen m) 

Ibrclii' lo A iota ; aceiwitor ti icme 
De’ Iradiinenti kuoi, V iiifanie trosca ^ 

Toiiermi oecultapcr tal modo, ci peii'A. 
liCii lo eoiiiiireiulo. 

lo taceio 

.M M'jim. IIo d’ uopo io for'C 

(/be tu iiiel noti t Si ; me .sola ifttc^idc 
11 tiraimo olfraggiaV, <|uando ini pnva 
Dell’ unieo I'edcl, chc raddolcirnii 
S()lca Ic peiic, e<l aseiuiranni il ])ianto ; 

Ala nc sparsi alThastan/ai , oi d’ ira, in seno 
II eor ean^iomiiii , ed ei con gh ocelli ha rott?i 
Ot?rrispoiiden/ai. • 

Zami. Ah ' Prineipcssii, il cielo 

M> tcbtimon, die nii sgoinciita solo 
J)c’ tuoi inali il pensicro; in me si sfoubi 
(’omc pill vuol Alaufredi, c lui pimisc.. * 

D’ aver svdato alia tradita moglie * 

La nuova infedelta ; soinmo dcliilo 
(/be sommo tradilAir mai mm penlona. 

Di tc chiolmi iufelicc. Alla mia monte. 


riiiu'.stu c truce, un avvenir s ailaccia 
(•ho fa ivomanniM cuor srituo ocsfcino. 


To del consorl^ Ui per sompre, (.) .donna, •# 
• llai perduto I’amor. • 

A1 ATI LI), t Aha non pcrdiita ^ 

La mia vendcttaf cd io I'avrb ; pagarlt 
Dovoshi a prczzo«raniita e ai Baiiguoj 
Si, compfta I'avro. 
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Some less celebratcfU authors, also have profited by ' the 
Ijrecepts and tlic modids which Alficri bequeathed to them. 

ZAM]i. ^ Ma d’liTi ripiitlio 

Mcj^lio non fova t.ollerai* rafl'ronto 'f 
Matild. Di 1 iiuuliu cho*|)arli 
Zaail. E chi potrhi 

(’aniparloiie ? Xon vecli ^ Ei })ei Klisa 
D'amor dcUra Posscdcrla in inoalic, 

Al)l)i Hicuro die vi }>cnsa, e duo 
("iipirno il lotto miiriuil non puote 
A fiOJieeiarne' lc poseia; il kiio dl^pett^> 

Fia di ino///.i ahhondanto, o di puMo-iii. 

L’odio denlranild, riiifeeondo nodo, 

])’iin sneecs.Mir noecssita, yran po>''t 
J)i fort -1 amioi, e hast era i>or totti 
Di Valentino I’aniista Di Jtoma 
E’oracolo tia'poi mite c eorti'se. 

1 n1 ereossory Valentino. E eei to 
, Il trioiilo d Elisa 

^Iaiilu. U morlc. 

Yicn in coo. 

Edovo'^ 

Mattli). a trueidarla. 

Z\..Mi{. ljj:nori 

C4ic Marifivdi e con lei ' Llio Ai-^io io 
Eurtii^icj^CMiharvi eol tavor dell’ oiiihre, 

E serrar I’nseio Bo^ipettoso e eheto 
Avvieinai rorceeliio, e tutto intorno 
Era pilcnzio, e nulla iiitesi, c nulla 
,i Di pifl so dirti. 

Matiji). All taei ’ t).i»ni parola 

Mi drizza i erini, assai diec.'.ti, lasta 
Basta eosi, non prcKCguif . . . L’ hai visl'o 
Tu stesso, non ii ver { Tarla. 

Zamu. T’ accheta 

* 1 taciuto r aveasi ! 

Matild. Ebben, ti prd^o, 

Tiriamo im vclo, oh Dio ' ^Sjialanea, 0 terra. ^ 

Le voragini iiie driest’ cm j)i ingliiotti 
!Nel calor della eolpa, e qiieste mura 
E r intera eitta : sorga una fiamma 
Che li di 'ori, t me con essi, c qiianti 
Vi soi(i ribaldij^clie Ja fede osaro 
*“Del talumo traefer. ' 

Zave. ^ (Eungi, pro.segui 

Dcinone tutelar, colmalajutta 
E testa e ciun, di nbbia^ di vtilcno. 

.E (Vuna erudcltii l^nj>idi\, ]uira, ^ 

^ tlcu/a inistura di pieia.) 

^ Matijo. 



Aalongst thcrfc we ma}'- niciitlAi Alejandro Pcpoli.of Bdlogiia, 
an eiitliiisiastic Tover of iha tlriima,«w]^o :ittf‘nij)lcd, and sonie- 
linicti imprudeiitl}', to make new (liseov cries in liis aft. Iki 
<4icd ^^oung in the year lie has iniiftted Alfieri nRt in 

tli( •coi^jt^uctioii of his plot, but in his^loqueiice, his jTrecision, 
and liis laconic dialogues.^' • * 

iViit the most faithful of all the imitators of Alfieri is 
Giovanni llattista Niccolini, a Florentine by birth, ^'ho 
\cry recently known in Italy as the author of a tragedy 
(intitled I*oh/xena. Fi-orri the worn-out materials of the an- 
cient mythology, and the trite inciderft of a human &acrifi(!e, 
iic has formed a most beautiful tragedj', in which love is the 
conspicuous i)assion. Polyxena, the daughter of ^Pfiam, 
^\as, according to the tradition, the betrothed bride of 
j\eliilles at the period of his death, and \fas the victim 
iamiolated by Pyrrhus on the tomb of his father, after the 
c<i[)ture of Troy. ^Niceolini, however, ®supposes that Poly- 
xeiia, in the division of tlie captives, falls to the lot of 


^r.ATTLi). Spergiuro ! 

IJarbaro ’ lirmlmcntc io ti riinrrazio 
Della tua reila Co>i mi spojili 
J)i (pialuiiquc rimorso. E tu dal fodro 
Esei, f'erro di mortc • a questa puii*a* 
La luia veudetta rac(ibmmaudo ; ii tuo 
Siiiida, Zambriuo. 

Zamh. T ohhedisco. 


.iVatili). • Andiamo. • 

^ Galeotio Maitjrcdi, Sc. 5. 

•0 • 

* The following linos, from the commencement of his Jiotruih, sltq 
i\jilcijdy 111 Uie manner of Alfteri . — 


A nM.rhvo. Earla. luio r^^ clic vuoi ^ 

A ni()\ ('oriforto. ^ 

A i)#!., E a me lo eliiedi ^ * 

Ahiov. • E tu mel dci, 

Se a me tu lo rapisti. • 

A UAL. Acciisi forsc . . 

Aiaov. No, bramo, bfogo, c in un coysigln^ 

A DAL. * • intendo. 

Vhioi pavlar di ll^trudc ; a fei sol pvyisi, 

•E non vivi die a lei. • 

Aiiiov. t _ Verdowa, amico, 


t ^ rcraowa, amico, ^ 

Alla luva deltole 7 . 7 .aiiii io \a cou^iieiulo, • 
E qua>ii lu dolcsto.* \ 


*Aro I. He. 1. 
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Pyrrhus, fts Cassandra Agamemnon ; that she is l)cl'6ve(^ 
by him, aird loves hiu^,inF her turn ; but that the Gods have 
Vbrbidden the return of . the Grcelis to their own country, 
unfil one of the (laughters of Priam has beeit saerific.ed by 
thv han'd of liim wlio ir» dearest to her, to appease tile slisidf* 
of Acliilles. The powdr of his fanatical feelings, ^Yhich are 
^vcll described throughout the Avhole drama, excites, in th(', 
‘breast of Pyrrhus, the most violent contest between filial 
piety and lov<‘. Polyxena at last dies l)y his hand, precipi- 
tating herself upon the stvord with which he was about to 
strike Calchas. We ifnd in this lo\e jdot, and in the sacri- 
fice, some traces of the French school and the drama rf 
Metastasio ; but the purity of the conception, the simplicity 
of the action, the grandeur of the characters, which are all 
of the first cast/’without confidants or idle attendant*?, anl 
the power and elevation of the language, springing from the 
energy of the setitiifients, and expressed with precision, ni-t* 
all of them worthy of a scholan of Alfieri. Th(i merits tt> 
which this tragedian may lay an exclusive claim, arii tic 
lively representation of the time and scene of the drama, th< 
locality of tlie poetry, if I may so express myself, and the many 
allusions which it contains to Grecian manners and history. 
Kiccolini, fresh from the perusal of Ilomer and of Vir^ril, 
lias jiresorved more of the customs and opinions of the 
Greeks, tlian may perhaps be allowable in the modern 
dram|i. lie calls up to our imagination and impresses int(» 
his service all the poetical traditions which we find in tie* 
classics, while he enriclies his poem with all th. antique mag- 
nificimce of the ruins of Troy ; for it is within the yei 
.smoking walls of that city that the scene of his tragedy i^ 
laid** o 


— I shall i;ivc a few extracts fr^m this tragedy, which was representeu 
in ]8n, ajul which raised such brilliant expectations of the young 
^‘autlior, wliose first attempt it was. Calchas describes to Ulysses iho 
ai»j^jantioi» of Achillc.*> 

('iLOAXTi:. , ^ «. 'Pirro 

J'oi Mirmidoni i^ooi sfidav:| in guerra 
la Grccia, Cigli Dei, dove d’Acliille 
S’ eiYy il sepolcro : in rcsta f'ra offn* lana'r{\-), 

X * 4 - i. n 

+ This is an err^* in costume it wa.4 only in the middle ages that 
the lance was ever put in the rest. 
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Bat to retui'n to Alfieri. thefcollection of .his 
:)iibliRlied during his life, of eight A'ofpmes, five contain hi- 

E tcso ogni iii-(io, Cllor che i paa^i iiii^ 

OiMda incognita foi’za . all ! ce^lo iiu J)io^ 

M’ cuipica di sc, ch’io piil mortal* no!i oni. 

Vo](' in mezzo allc seliicrc, alfronlo 

10 prido (iucsio alia patcrua tomba 

Son 1(3 viliimc care ] Ah ' sorgi, Acbillc, i 

Sorgi, 0 nniira dell’ insano Pirro 

Ijc sacnleghc impre.v.*. <‘(1 arrossisei 

l)\‘sscr gli j)adre. Allor dai marmi mi ci ;;'0 

(k‘Viiito Kodc ncir ineerte dc.sft*c 

Tremano Taste, Ic contrarie Kcliieic 

IJnisco la paura, il suol vacilli, 

11 cielo tiKjna, agli sdegnati fluiti 

L ira h’aecTcscc del j)rescntc Achillc ; 

Orrendo ci stcite sulla tomba in oro. • 

(ili splcndcan T armi emiilc al%ole, c firuiima 
ndT antico furor gii ardca negli^oceb^ 

Oosi li volsc nel funesto sdegno 

('ontro il figlio d’Aft*eo. Tii, prole ingraia, 

Tu, grida a PiriM, mi contrasti ouore 
In vaiio. Trcma, 1 o^tia io scorgo, il fcrr^i 
A me promesbo. 11 sacerdote, il sanguc 
Sa Polispuna. Allor veriiiiglia luce 
Pair anni .dolgoro, maggiorc, iminenso, 

Torreggio Aeliillc sulla tomba, 

Fra I lanipi il capo, fjja le nubi, c spar\c. 

Pohjxum, At to I V. Sc, ‘2 

In the bamc act Cas>,andra^is suddenly seized with the proj)lielic 
lenor, and leveal.s to Agamemnon the terrors oi the futuri3. 

( ’AS^A.NDJiA. • , I Numi 

A lua crudel clemcnza egual mercedc 
Darauno, io tel prcdico. 

\r.AM. Equaled 

L'a^. Uu fig!’*'' 

* Simile a te : ehc ardisca, c tremi, c sia* 
l'hn])io per la picta ; che^ion s’appolli 
innocente, ne rco , che la uatura 
V end i chi o ollcnda ; a clic mi rendi, 0 FoTio, 

Iniitil dono ’ . . Ilio non cadde f . . . Ahi dove ^ 

Sono ' Che voggo '•() patria Jiia, ifdireua * 

11 piaiitu, c inira sulT Euboico lido 
. JfC fiammc utrici^ . . Gii IjfOjceia fiuota 
Halle t\ie spogUc oppressa . , . Orribil notte 
Siedc Buf imyrc . . .*11 1'ulminc la square!^ . . . 

Ah ' chi lo vibra . . 'J%rdi ,'V Dea, eouoBoi 
1 Greci, Uwli a vcndicariBi impugni » 
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trfifre-dicSjcwliicli arc l^^iown Vo every one ; ‘and the votlici 
lliree are- lill(;d witli.hh political works hiid poems, wilh 
tAvliicli very few persons ^re acquainted. A long treatise On 
iliP Prince and (fn Literature forms one of these voluiiij^*-s, and 
may, ill point of elc.il,ance and force of style, he comjairi'd 
A\irliUlie best writimrs ki the Italian langiiafjre. It is rich in 
thought and high sentiment ; and treats, wkJi profound 
'^‘<ibili{y and in every view, of -that important question, the 
protection which it is said a prince ought to extend to lit(‘- 
rature, and the corrupting effects of this patronages iqion 
literary men. The extreme bitterness, liowever, of the 
author’s manner, and the affected style, wliich is e\idently 
imitated from Macliiavelli, take away all our jdeasure in the 
jierusal of this book. We are so well acquainted, before 

Jjji folgorc patcriia . . . Eccomi in Arge 

ToiieVre 4/guali alle Troianc si anno 

Sovra la reggia Telopca^. di pianto 

Siionaii gli atri rogali . . . Tin belle mano 

N'cndica I’Ania, c la nefaiida senre 

(^‘I'de pnr sul mio collo. Ah ! grazie, 0 Numi, 

A 111 11 libera lo soiio, c gia rilrovu 

]j ombre do inici . . . Clic dis^i ! Ah ! elf io vaneggio. 

In the first sccnc.of. the fifth acl, PolvAeiia having determin(‘d to die, 
in order to expiate the love which, she is ashametl of feeling lor her 
lather’s murderer, thus takes leave ol her sister Ca^samlra . 

Certo il mio falo, 

Non ccrcarne perchh. Meco sepolto 
llcfiti ci6, chc a te duolo, a me vcrgogiia 
Saria, sc tu il sapessi. A quest areaiiot 
Doiio il mio saiigiie • nii acquistame onore, 

J\la non jicrdeiTo h il frutto, Jo non t’ ingaimo : 

Sou giusti i Isumi, c la inia niorte e giusta. 

La iriadrc assist! ; tu Ic asciuga il plant o, 

E in'“ consolar la sventiirata, adcmpi 
I'ur Ic mie veci. Esser sostegno, c guida 
AgV infermi rnni siioi tu dci, nh troppo 
Eammcntarmi all’ afflitta; il suo dolure 
A ccresceresti. Bui mat emo vol lo 
Ai tu<^i baci, 0 Cassandi^, aggiiingi i mici. 

^ All’ ombre io seeiideru, mu qnesta eiira 
Verrsl mcco insepolta. A Priamo, ai figli. 

Di ^ei ragionerb. Dirb chc tcco 

Jja> eiai la madre. Ah ’ ^u mi guardi, c piaiigi ! 

I )eh ! eol tuo'^duoUnon frncstarmi, 0 cara, 

I I piacor della moiitc. 
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comfliencin,!; it, with the pre)iidioes#of the author, thfll wo 
soiiietirn’os combat opinions to which \v;e might hare yielded, 
]jad they been less roughly presented to ms. Alfieri, like* 
]^fach^v(dli, Ij-eats every enquiry as a question of utifity 
and*K)t*ot‘. morality ; but his oxcessiv? bitterness lias at le'>st 
this advantag(‘M that it does not conA^al the contempt iXrhicli 
lie fe(ds for those who stand in need of his melancholy coun- 
sels, and to whom they arci addressed. * 

Tlie next volume eontains another long dissertation Ou 
Ttfrariny, in whioli the same faults are ohser\al)le, with even 
a greater exaggeration of jirinciple, anft with reasoning more 
jialpably false. His panegyric on Trajan, which he supposes 
to liave IxMMi written hy Tiiny, is a very favourable specimen 
()i‘ Alficri’s j)ow(‘rs of eloquence, if, indeed, true eloquence 
can oxist, whim tlie author writes under an asKuitied character, 
and imagines liiraself the creature of *anotlier age, under the 
inflii(‘nc(i of other manners, and of otlier cii^cum stances. 

AUim'i also attA:ipted to ti’rite an epic in four cantos, in 
the offnra rimn, entitled JUtruria Vendivuta. The hero is 
Jioren^sino de’ Medici, and the catastroj)h(‘ is the murder of 
till* contemptible Alexander, first duke of Florence. A con- 
."liiraey like this is perhaps little fitted to be the subject of 
ail epic poem, in which we rather look fi^* l^ruth and nature, 
and an acquaintance with the4iiiman heart, than for the rich 
colourings of the imagination. In this poem, although the 
lilot is in itsell' full of interest, it is yet rendered colij and 
ilat by the ornanieuts with which the pci^t lias surrotinded it. 
All the superwitural* part, .the appearance of Liberty, of 
Fear, and of the shade of Savonarola, jirodnces no other im- 
liressioii than a cold allegory would do. The poet does not 
iqipear to feel the truth of his verse any m»re than this 
niader^p The liberties, also, which are - taken with histo- 
rical facts in the arrangement o4* the incidents, in the cha-'^ 
racter of Lorenzino, and in the deafh of Alexand^, appear • 
tome to injure, instead of augmenting the effect;^ and to 
i'onclude, tlie style is absokitely dejtituffc qf dignity aryi *of 
jioetical attraction. It ie^not, however, reasoiu^rfe to judge 
Alfieri hj^a work which he never avPnved, and which, in all 
probability, he reglirded a» unfinished at thy time when it 
was published without hie (;f)nsel|t. • • 

Fi\^ odes on the'independen^ie of Amefica, nearly two 
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ljundred fonncts, and eome Other poems in' various sCyles, 
eoTTiplete the cpllectioji cf Alficri’s works, hs they were ])idD- 
‘'Jished' in his life-limc. Jlis posthumous productions, ivliicli 
be;;jan to make their appearance in ]8()4, and which extiMuLto 
tliirteen volumes in. oeiavo, have occupied ttie attention of 
Italy',' and indeed of all^the literati of Europe, witliout addinj^ 
niucli to the author’s reputation. Ilis Abel, which lie wliini- 
^ically entitled a Tramclogedy, is a composition in Avhicli lie 
has attempted to blend together the lyric and the tragic styl(‘ 
of poetry, and to unite the melody of the opera with the nioet 
powerful workings of ^he feelings. The allegory, howeveu , 
is fatiguing upon the stage, and the versilication of Allieri does 
not* pt^sess the loftiness and the fascination which arc rc'- 
quisite to adapt it to music. The whole drama is cold and 
uninteresting. Two tragedies on the story of Alcestes ibllow : 
one is from Euripides, and is merely a happy translation ; tlu* 
otlier, which is the same subject, the poet has recast and 
treated in his own manner. For ten years Alfieri abstained 
from writing for the stage. In that interval not only his 
ideas, but hi» character itself, sustained a changi; ; he had 
been softened down by the domestic affections ; and his 
Alcestes does not resemble any of his former tragedies, (kin- 
jugal tenderness, is beautifully painted in it; and the inter- 
vention of supernatural powers and of the chorus, togethei 
with a happy termination, give it quite a different character. 
Yet the seal of genius is most strongly impressed upon liis 
earlier tragedies. 

'J’he comedies of Alfieri, of wliich there a^'e six, arc con- 
tained in two volumes ; and in all probability they will never 
be played upon any stage. It is difficult to conceive how this 
ceh‘brated ipan could ever have entertained the whimsical 
idea of making a comedy a vehicle for his political sentiments. 
The four first, which are irnfactonly one drama divided inl.^ 
four parts, are written to illustrate the monarchical, the aris- 
tocratical, the democratical, and the mixed form of govern- 
ment. He has entitled them, One, FeWy Too viani/, and 
The Antidote, They are all in iambics, like his tragedies. 
The scemi of the first k laid in Persia, and the subject of it is 
the election of ^Darius to the throne by the neighing of his 
horse. The ctraraa turns u^on tiie fraud of Darius’s groom, 
who, by an artifice, makes his master’s Gteed neigh before any 
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of tl?e others ; and the king’^ ingratitude in Racrificiriff his 
horse to the sun, and then raising a^talue to him,Mbrms the 
catastrophe. The scene tpf the secend, the drama of aristii-* 
ci^acy,« is laid tat Rc>me, in the hous^ of tne Gracchi ; flie 
subject of -it is the contest between the latter aftd Fabius, for 
the consulate. Their defeat, and humiliation, induces ^hein 
to propose an Agrarian law. The scene of the third drama^ 
Democran/, or Too mamj^ is laid at the court of Afexander, 
and the orators are introduced who have been despatched to 
th(^ king by the Athenians. These orators are ten in number, 
and arc divided into two parties, of wfiich Demosthenes and 
^Dj-chines are the leaders ; and they are in turns courted an|f 
mocked ])y Alexander and his courtiers. Their baseness, 
tlicir jealousy, and tlieir venality are fully displayed in the 
drama, which, however, can scarcely be said* to boast of any 
action. The drama of Mixed Governpient, or, as it is also 
singularly entitled. Mix three Poisons and j/ou trill have Iha 
Antidote, is a plot of his owii invention, and tlnj scene is laid 
in one of tlie Orcades. It was, to a certain extent, a new 
idea to choose heroic characters to fill the parts in a comedy, 
in the present age, a taste has arisen for the comedy ol’ 
common life ; and Altieri has expressed Ids dislike to this 
manner of debasing the dramatic art. And of associating 
])oetry with the most vulgar ^entinnmts and eircumstances. 
it is strange, bowever, that lie should Idrnself have felt no 
ili'Sgiist al« attributing vjilgarity of maniKT, of feijing, 
and of language, to men whoso very names, rendered 
so familiar to^s by history, lead us to expect something 
elevat<'d and noble from them. He seems to Iiave thought 
if nec(‘-ssary to introduce into his comedies tlie most dis- 
tinguished men, merely to display their lo'w* and vulgar 
^uuliti^s. He has endued them with all tl^t? passions which 
tlieir rank should have engaged fliem most anxiously to eon-^ 
ceal ; lie has attributed to them language which they would •, 
iiave blushed to hear ; and he expects to excite lau^iter by 
exposing the poverty and often ilie igrossm^s of great iiaen’s 
wit. Vm-y^little praise is d<ne to a AVA’iler wjio ent(4rtains us at 
an expense like this, but Alfieri has n^teven so far succeeded. 
To make vice ridiculojrs, it js not necessary tf^ excite repug- 
nance ; but Alfieri,* in his oomecHes, produces in the reader a 
deep disgust for the s*ociety into which he is introduced, and a 
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humiliating sense of tint depravity of the human race, yhicli 
even in the highest rrnks can be thus debased. Of the two 
‘Temaining comedies of Allieri, the one entitled La Ftncatnua 
is Tcry fantastical : the scene is laid in Ilell, and the enmedy, 
in, fact, consists of the dialogues of the dead dramatised. ''J'he 
other is entitled The Divorce; not because a divorce is tlie 
subject of the piece, but because the author concludes by lay- 
ing uowii a maxim tliat a marriage in Italy puts the parties 
upon precisely the same footing as a divorce elsewlieri^. 
This is the only one of his dramas wliich can fairly be clas-e J 
with modern comedies. The clniracters in it are finely drjiwn, 
and it contains a true, but very severe, representation of 
Italiah manners. All the personages are more or less vicious, 
and there is therefore very little gaiety in the piece ; for it is 
impossible to lai.gh at any thing which powerfully excites our 
indignation. The author manifests in these dramas tlie 
powers of a greari satirist, not of a successful dramatist. 

The satires, whicli entirely fill the third volume of Allieri’s 
posthumous works, have had greater success in Italy than all 
bis other conijiositions, notwithstanding their occasional ob- 
scurity, the ruggedness of the verse, and their prosaic st \le. 
Alfieri had something of tlie cynic in his character, which 
affects his language, when he is not elevated by the dignity 
of the sock. The rest of his- posthumous works consi.>t of 
translations from the ancient authors, the productions of his 
latto years, after he had renouiieed dramatic goinposilion, 
and wheji the w'ant of occupation, wliich he never felt until 
an advanced age, liad induced hyn to sviidy Cireek. 

The two last volumes contain the life of Allieri, written by 
himself, wdlh that w'armth, vivacity, and truth of feeling, 
wliich throMi. sucli a charm over confessions like these, and 
which never fail to interest the reader, although thcimuihor, 
'honestly displaying his faults, sometimes appears in no very 
amiable hglit. If the study of the human heart, even wlu i-(‘. 
the incjividual has no claim to a rank above mediocrity, is so 
attractive, how inuth n^ore ju-eolous must those confessions 
be which ^present us witV portrai\8 of men distinguished by 
their talents, who have, from time to time, influenced the 
opinions or thc*Kjharactcrs of their contemporaries ; who havij 
struck^ out new paths, led tljie way to new .glories, and created 
new schools of^oetry ; and who, having impressed their cha- 
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ractei''* upon tlic a^c in which tlfey livcj, arc cited by posLci’ity 
as bavin" constituted the of thoir ^imes ! . Tiie study ul 
the human mind becomes still mor/; interesting, when tin; 
individj^ial is r^o less remarkable lor his intdllectual quality's 
than ^br^iis personal character ; and \fhen he possesses tluit 
inexhaustible fountain of genius whicti tinctures every Idling 
which it touches with its own colours. Jt is in his memoirs 
alone that we can become acquainted with Alfieri.* Extracts 
from them can give no adequate idea of that boiling impa- 
tience of character, which perpetually propelled him towards 
some indelinite object ; of that melanclftdy agitation of spirit 
which alfected him in every relation of society, in every 
situation of life, and in every country ; of that imptfiious 
want, wliich he ever felt in his soul, for something more free 
in j)olitics, more elevated in character, more-Jefoted in love, 
more perfect in friendship ; of that arflour for another exis- 
tence, lor another universe, which he vakdy' sought, with all 
the rapidity of a courier, fr*m one extremity of Europe *t<> 
another, and which he was unable to discover in the real 
world ; and of his thirst for tliat poetical creatjion which he 
cxj)erienced before he knew it, and which he ^vas unable to 
satisfy, until casting off the passiorts of his youth, his thoughts 
turned to the contemplation of that new yniverse which lie 
had created in his own bosom, artd the agitation of Ids soul was 
calmed by the production of those masterpieces which have 
immortalized his name. 


^ Alficri was deRjciidcd from a* rich autl noble family, was born at 
Asti, 111 Picdraoiit, on the seven tee nth of Jaiiiuiry, and dierl at 

Florence on the of October, 1803. Ilis first tracredy, Cleopiiira, 

winch he afterwards rcc,ardcd lus unworthy of being ])ublishcd, i\asai^<ed 
for the fyst time at 'furiii, on the sixteenth of June, 1775. In the 
.s»*en following years he composed the fourteen tragedies, which form 
the (list part of hi.s works. After haviiTg renounced drainatie composi- 
tion, he began, at the age of forty-eidit, to ICani Greek, and iftade him- 
self eompletcly master of that difficult language. Ills connexion for 
more than twenty years with a_lady, iioW less ^listinguishcd*lfcy h»r 
character and wit than by her rank, jirovcs fhat he usited many ammblc 
qualities to tlipse laulU which hv? has withPbo much caiidoui*displayed. 
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< V)N THK PROSE WRITERS^ AND EPIC AND LYRIC POETS OP ITA^ Y. 

Tlllf EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

A:/ri’oUGii we have devoted the five hist Chapters "to the 
Italian poets of the eighteenth century, we have not yet pro' 
i^eeded farther than the dramatic writers. Metastasio, Gol- 
doni, Gozzi, and Alfi^ri, almost at the same time, carried the 
opera, comedy, farce, and tragedy, to the highest pitdi which 
?hosc' compositions ever reached in Italy. Those author> 
liave, therefore, justly assumed their rank amongst the classic, ^ 
of widcli the-ir .country is proud, while their reimtation ha^ 
• •xtended itself beyond tlic limits of their native land, and lia.^ 
become the glory of ihe age. 

There were, however, other^ Italians who, at this ja'riud, 
devoted themselves to other branches of literature ; and who. 
without being able to take the place of tlie great men of tlc' 
sixteenth century, yet proved that the ancient genius of (!i(‘ 
nation was not absolutely extinct. The individual who ap- 
proached most nearly to the spirit of earlier times, and who 
almost appeared to belong to another age and another state, ol 
things, was Niccolo Forteguerra, the autlior of Kieciardetto, 
llie last of the poems of chivalry. With this author termi- 
nated that long series of poetical romances, founded on the 
adventures of Charlemagne’s peers, which extended from thf‘ 
twelfth to the eighteenth century. Niccolo Fortiiiguerra, (H- 
Forteguerra, was born at Rome, in 1G74, of a family origiii- 
jiPy from Pistoia ; he was educated to the priesthood, and 
was made a prelate by the Roman Court. This was ope of tlie 
reasons which induced bin) not to publish his poem under I. 
own name, assuming that of Cartcromaclio, which is a trans- 
lation of it into Greek. He displayed at an early period hi.-, 
ttilerfts for verse; hutchc had jittle idea of ever becoming 
an ’author, and it was a sort of challenge which gave birth to 
iiis poem. He happened to be residing in tlic country with 
.some persons who were enthusiastic admirers of Ariosto, and 
w}io;‘^discoveKing soma hiikien meaning in every freak of the 
poet’s" imaginaflion, fell inti ecstasies at the richness of inveu- 
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tion (’isplayetl in the Orlando^uriosJ, and at the .time ^ind 
labour which so highly ^ ]iloJ must hav& cost the 

poet. Forteguerra, on the contrary,^ in Ariosto’s grace found • 
a ji^’oof of his lacility in cohiposition. lie ma'Intaiiicd that ffll 
his brifiiant crt*ations were the sport, fiiot the labour, 'of his 
poetical imagination, and declared tlmt however muclf he 
admired them, lie could not think them inimitable. The dis- 
cussion, at last, btcamc so animated, that Forteguerra engaged * 
to write, in four and twenty hours, a canto of a poem in the 
same style, which he promised to read to his friends on the 
evening of the ensuing day. It was noW the poetical charms 
of Ariosto that he undertook to equal. He only wished to 
pro\(* that this species of composition was far from being 
dillicult, and that by the a.-sistance of the supernatural and 
the romantic, related in a lively manner, it. was very pos- 
sible to captivate the reader without wasting much labour. 
'J'he first canto oi* Ricciardetto was cortiposad under these 
circumstances, and surpassed ^tbe expectation both of the 
friends of Forteguerra and of the author himself. They 
begged him to continue it, and this romance was all written 
with the same facility, and in an extraordinary short space of 
time. More deliberate corrections no doubt were necessary 
to prepare it for the public eye. ^ 

Ricciardetto is therefore the .product, in some degree, of 
the pleasing talents of an improvvisatore, the creature of that 
fertile imagination, that natural harmony, and that simple 
jiiid infantine gaiety whicli characterize the Italians.^ lie 
stanzas display negligence which only the beauty of so 
poetical and sonorous a language could ever have rendered 
agreeable ; but they of'ten possess the superior merit which 
results from the ardour of inspiration, llie versification b 
frequently careless and heavy, but occasionally it displays all 
tl^ brilliant colours of a soutlui^-n imagination. A few 
portions of the romance are of the highest order of foetry. 
while in others the habitual liveliness and freedom gije an 
air of charming simplicity to the easy ^tyle in wdiich thcy*are* 
written. The principal hero is a youqger brotfier of fiinaldo, 
i)ut all the Raladius of CJiarlemagne ars introduced in their 
proper characters. The eonqc part of the romance is dis- 
played in broader relief thaif in j^riosto. The mannef of 
that gre-4t poet appears lo have beeft blended by Tgrteguerra 

VOL. II. i> * • . 
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with that of Berni anl Tassoni; and, indeed, lie equals :ill 
his predecessQrs in wit and pleasantry. A slight tincture of 
profanity occasionally adds to the piquancy of the poem ; lor 
the prelate thought he might make free with his own propei ty. 
The hypocrisy and sciisual passions of the nionks^ in general, 
and of Ferrau, avIio hfid become a hermit, in particular, arc 
the objects of this very diverting satire of Forteguerra.* He 
died on the seventeenth of February, 1755. 

There existed some celebi*ated prose writeis in tin* 
eighteenth eentury, though their works are seldom found in 

r 

^ The first appearance of Ferrau, and liis dispute witli Rinahlo about 
'Angelica, place his brutality and his devotion iu curious opiiosiiion 

I)i pur fratcllo niio, ch’ io ti pcidono: 

' Eq)rcsa Fen ail la disciplina 
Battcasi A»rtc si, chc parve uii tiioiio. 

Disse Jisnaldo Sino a doinattina 
Per me, seguita pur cotesto suono . 

Ma quella hiue e tnppo piccolina; 

S’ io fossi ill It^, O Ferrail bcato, 
f !Mi frusterci con un hcl corrcggialo. 

Io ti vorrei eorreguer eon nlode^(ia 
Sc si potesse, (dis.se Ferrail) , 

Ma tu sei trojipo la solcnne hestia, 

E a lirla giusta, non nc po.^M) pifi, 

Disse Kinaldo • Ihsjirczzo e molest ia 
Sotl'erta in ])acc fc grata al huon (lohU 
Ma tu sei, jier la vergine Maria, 

Eoniito false, e pih hrlxjeon di pria. 

A quel dir Ferrail gli diOjSul grumo 
La disciplina sua einqiic o sei volte^’ 

E llinaldo affihiogli un cotal i)ngno, 

Chc gli i'h dar dugento gira\olte. 

Ma nel mentre che ognuno urla c sehiamaz/a, 

S’odc un gran nieehio all’ uscio della cella, 

Chc introna a eomhattenti la cervella. 

E grida Fcrraiitc • Avc J\Iaria; 

E inena intanto un jiugno al huon liiualdo : 

Gridano . Api'ite. qutslli della via. 

Niiiii bi niupvc, cd in nugnar sta saldo. 

Pur Ferrr.ii dalf ost,c si disvia 
E shuffando, per 1' ira c per lo^aldo, 

>.hi afiaeeijj al hueolinf della. ehiave, 

Poi spranga V ^scio con pesantc travc. 

Canto 3, -st: tiJ. 
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libraries, and excite but littie curio^ty. The long thraldom 
to which the intellect of the Italians had been subjected, pre-. 
vented them from raising themselves to Hut ^ame rank* as 
dtht^ivniationsf whenever reason or pliilosophy was the object . 
of their labours. Even after they Jiad partially recoirered 
that liberty of which tliey had been so long deprived, they • 
Avere compelled to trtiad in the footsteps of the foreign philo* • 
sophers who had preceded them. In the works of their most 
ingenious and profound writers, we find them Irequontly 
stopjiing to discuss common-place trutiis, or trite sophistries, 
of whidi all the rest of Europe had long been tired ; but 
whicli they, with perfect good faith, brought forwr.rd 
ingenious, deep, and novel ideas of their own. It is, besides, 
exceedingly difiienlt for those who can only devgte themselves 
to phik)>opliy by incurring a sort of rebellion, to examine any 
system with impai tiality. Their intelleot is (^Itlier acted upon 
tiirougliout life by the prejudices in which they have btfLui 
educated, or else they reject them with such violence, that 
tliey look with a hostile leeling upon those qucs^|l ions from the 
consideration of wliieh they had been excluded ; and attack 
Avitli bitterness the most consolatory truths, because th(‘y have 
been ineuleated by those n honi they despise. The little import- 
ance of the pros<‘ writers of Italy prevente^l us irom dwelling 
upon them, in giving an account of tlie literature of the 
seventeenth century; and we ^hall therefore take this oppor- 
tunity of presenting a view of wliat has been accomplished 
ill that department of letters, from the sixteenth eehtury to 
our own times.* 

In History alone have the Italians any claim to merit, at a 
})eriod when every other kind of inspiration seemed to have 
forsaken tlieni. AVc shall ahvays read with pleasure the 
^voi’ks Fi’a Paolo Sarpi, the Venetian, who lived between . 
15.32 and 1623, and who defended with great coiyage the 
authority of the sovereign and the senate of Venice against 
the power of the Popes, iiotwithstayding^ their exeoifmauni- 
eutions and their attempts at assassiiiation. • His History of 
the Council of Trent, >,\iic\i w!ts puhVisbed ntnder the 
assumed name of Pietro Soave, contains a curious account of 
the intrigues of the Courtjof Pome^at the period oir the 
Reformation. The llistory»of tl% Civil AVar.-^of Fra’Kv, by 
Enricd Caterino Havfla, the son of a •Cypriote, lUtd born in 
i>2 . 
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lo76, is a ^vork of still greater interest. Hf' very early con- 
.nected himself with tlie tourt of France, and Catherine de* 
Medici was his gfodmother. lii his frratitiulc for this kind- 
ness he- has sometimes suppressed in his liistory, the relation 
of insiny crimes in whieji she was involved, and of vvhich the 
other historians of France have endeavoured to show that slie 
cdonq wa£i guilty. After the death of ILjnry III. and the 
capitulation of Paris, Davila S(‘rved for five years under the 
banners of Henry IV. In 1599 he was recalled to his family 
at Venice, and there,, occupied at the same time with his 
civil and military duties, he composed his History, which 
oompr^diends the civil wars from 1559 to 159(S, and displays 
a profound knowledge of the times, the characters, and the 
intrigues, upon which, however, he has perhaps been a little 
too diffuse. He was a.ssassinated in 1631, during a journey, 
on account of some^insignificant quarrel. With less talent, 
le^s nature, less thouglit, and less depth, Guido Bentivoglio 
has yet acquired considerable reyiutation by his History of the 
"Wars of Flanders, and by the Account of his Embassies. He 
was despatched in 1607 as Apostolic Nuncio to Flanders, 
where he remained in tluit character until 16 Hi. The four 
following years he spent in France; and procun'd a cardinal’s 
baton the eleventh of January, 1621. Too great a preten- 
sion to elegance of style, a'^ declared partiality for tlu* 
Spaniards, an interested zeal for the Roman Court, and a 
suptrlicial understanding, derogAite considerably from the 
value ol his History; though the precision and clearness of 
his style entitle him to a higlier rank thhn many of hi> 
countrymen. Battista Nani, the historian of Venice for a 
period included between the years 1613 and 1673, is the last 
of' the writers of this age, who, by liis narrative talents and 
his merits as a prose writer, has obtained some dd-gree of 
reputation. 

Tlie 'Italian authors who in the eighteenth century have 
been. Celebrated for their prose writings, are rather ]>hiloso- 
phers than poetw. Amongst tli^'se may be mention(‘d Fran- 
cesco Alf^arotti, - of VeViicc (17^12 — 1764), the friend of 
Frederic II. and of VJdtaire, in whom we, find 'a rare and 
hapi^v union fV scientific knowlejlge, philosophy, erudi- 
tion, s,nd beny.volence. I|is w^erks have been collected in 
seventeen volumes 8vo. Venice, 1791— 1794. Xavicf'Betti • 
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nelli, of Mantua (1718—1805), a je|uit and professor, whose 
numerous writings arc comprised ui tjv^enty-foui^ A^olumes in 
12mo, should likewise be noticed. Tlie fine arts, philosophy, 
tmd prdite literature, fiirthe greater portioiftof these volumes. 
Th5 letters of Virgil to the Arcadiafs, in which the author , 
attacks, with considerable wit, but with great injustioc, the 
reputation of Dante and Petrarch, soon brought him into 
notice, but gained him a crowd of enemies.* Algarotli and • 
Bettinelli are of that class of men of taste who follow the 
spii-it of the age, instead of leading it into new paths, and 
whose reputation, by soaring too high in their own day, 
rarely survives them. 

About the same j)eriod flourished the celebrated Marqifis 
Eeccaria, who, in his Treatise on Crimes and Punishments, 
has defended with such animation the cause /)f humanity; and 
the Cavaliere Filangieri, the author ^f a valuable work on 
J^egislation. Neither of these produ(?t’on,s properly belong 
to literature as wc are consylering it, which may likewise? be 
said of the Revolutions of Italy and Germany, by the Abbate 
Dcnina. Tlie style of these w’orks is but a sinall portion of 
their merit, and a translation of them would fully supply the 
place of the originals. From what has been said, it may be 
gathered that there are no prose writers amongst the Italian?* 
of the eighteenth century, wljose compos? t ions can induce a 
desire, in those who are ignorant of it, to become acapiainted 
with the Italian language. 

AVe have now treated *of Italian literature from its* first 
origin, when t^e language was in its infancy, down to our owii 
days ; and we have taken a view of the writers of every kind, 
and of every age. To complete this portion of our work, it 
only remains to say a few words respecting the ]>oets of Italy 
contemporary with ourselves, the commencement of wliose 
fame we have ourselves seen, aiijj upon whom the judgment of 
the jiublie, anticipating that of postei’ity, has not hf^m passed 
without a possibility of appeal. The account wliieli we are* 

_ ^ _ t_^ — ^ — 

* Gaspare! Gozzi, a Vcnctiim ffcutlcnuRi, and Brother of the Atomic 
poet, vrntc* against bettmelU a defene^of J)an4e. llc»^Tote also, at 
Venice, an ( )sservatorc, published twice a week, in imitaiidii of the 
Spectator of Add'isoif. The l^liaiis have a high cjDiniou of his style, 
his small courtesies of life, anejof hi% biirtesque gaiety. I do licit find 
that tfieir iir.'iscs insjiim; one with a itesirc to read works. • 
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about to give of these jvriters^ is a matter of some delio.icy. 
Their present reputation. is conibunded with' their real fame. 
, They all stand pretty 'nearly upon the same Icvcd ; nor docs 
it become us to d^'cide upon preteJisidhs upon which tlie j)ubli'‘ 
voice has not yet pronounced a determinate judgment. ^ 'We 
shall .therefore consider , ourselves bound to bestow an almost 
, equal degree of attention u[)on all those wlm possess any 
» <iegrn'^ of celebrity. 

The present race of literary men in Italy attempt to su})- 
pljj l>y ^ greater de})t]i of thought, the deficiencies of the 
imagination, as may be. observed on a comparison with the 
y)oets of the sixteenth century. The study of philosophy lias 
replacfc'd that of tin*, classics ; the intellect has, moinentaril} 
at least, sliakcn off its chains; new ide«\s have ])een spread 
abroad, and the knowledge of foreign languag(*s and letters has 
gone far to dissipate the prejudices of the Italians ; who, in- 
stead of being, as,thgy*were formerly, an isolated pi'oplc, have 
now become members of the grea^ literary Ihqmblie of Europe. 

The first amongst these modern poets, with reference both 
to the period at which he flourished and to the extent of his 
talents, is Melchior Cesarotti, whom Italy lost a fiiw years 
since, at an advanced age. He w^as one of the mo^t learned 
men of his country, and, having an excelhmt knowledge of 
the classical langua^ges, he translated Homer with no less of 
the spirit of a critic than of a poet. But the admirers of 
antiquity will never pardon liim,for liaving, by various altera- 
tions,’ attempted to render the w'orks of the lather of ]»oetrv 
more conformable to the taste of the time:^ ; for Inning dared 
to adapt Homer to a standard of 'taste and sentiment, wdiicli 
will, in all probability, soon be abolislied, while the bealltie^ 
of the great original will never jiass away. It is the .ndmira- 
ble monumeift so prized by every successive age wliieh we re- 
. quire a translator to present tons, not the new Iliad of 
or of Cesgrotti.* 

^^As,ak example of the vcrsificulion Of Cesarotti, and to (‘iiahlc the 
reader, to perceive in what ^naiincr li'c has preserved or altered the 
orifriiial, mc lave given below iJic eclcbri^ed scene between I'riam and 
Achilles, where the fonncr.deniandh the l>ody of Ids son. dlliad xxiv. 
V. 480 to 600. Trans. G.07 to 080.) 

Ecco vista d'c\cldpc • a^juella'‘vista 1 
" Un lunjulto d’ afletli,Iuii grtfppo, iii) nemho, 

. L’ainma 
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T^e latter poet, perhaps, ddlerves Jiore fame for, his trans- 
lation of Ossian. » He appear? to haYC jjeen deeply ^lenetrated 
with the spirit of the ancient Caledonian, and has preserved# 
nyich of his dim and gigflntic grandeur. With a very harmo- 
nious' ear, he •lias always chosen thc^ost proper metre to 
(express the lyrical inspiration of the J:)ard of Morven. These 
odes, which display a greater variety in the disposition of the 
rhymes than is to be found in the works of any other erf tin-* • 
Italian poets, ajijiear ratlier to be the offspring of native in- 
spiration than translations. Tli(‘re is a great deal of genius 

» 

li'anima gli rimcscola, nc sco]>piano 

Mill ro])rc*ssi singiilti ; oijnuii siNoli^c, • 

SiH)sso i'hr()(3 hso scl giuirda, il vecchio 
I’ria c1j(‘ '1 nivvisi, a piii gU nisca, o iiian 
A liii slrctte c ginocchia, ah pieta, grida? * 

Diviiio Acliillo, il padre tuo t’ iniT)lora; 

I’er tuo i>adre piela. Mirati innaift? , 

T^ri iirniiaginc sua oanuto c eaivo 

0 di cure in snfif soliuga ivggiii, 

Fi eiiito lorso <li perigh aneh chso, 
lianguc e nospira, c cliiama il figlio ; ah'l figlio 
El rivediM, ira Ic sue braceia im giorno 
(’adrii ])er giuia; O me tapiiio ed orbo, 

Diserto me ! tutto perdoi ; piil speme, 

Pill coiiforto non ho . di tan I a prole # 

(Ciiiquania del mio talamo fccomlo 
Enino i fnitti) oiiiai gia poi-lii, (Aeliillc, 

Troppo tel sai) restano in vita lo \i(li 
l/uii dopo I'nltro, di,saiiguiguc inorti 
(^nitamiiiar gli occhi pateriii , e (picllo 
Cli’ er^il primo c 'I miglior, (jiud oho fii solo 
]\lio sostegno c nna spcine (oilll^, nomarlo 
Fur non ardi.M*o) i>er tiia man mel lobe 
11 i'ato inosorabilo Ti ha."!!, 

Flaeaii alliii, terribil Dio: tremante 

A to ricorro c lagrimoso ; ah vendi 

(ili avanzi a me della sirazi^ta salma 

Cir Ettor gia fu. Quelle in eomjieiiso aceogli 

Cir 10 roeai mcco, prezitKse otlerte 

( 'he a to consaero ; delf et a cudente 

Eispetla i dritti ; ti disarm! il Jicro • ^ 

Cjirattere pateruo ; c so piir vago 
^jpi dello strazio mio, pensa cl# ijnmciRo 
Eo soflro gia, non niai provato in terra 
Dal eor d'nfi pi^dre, |^ic*he adoro c bacio 
La fatal dostra, quclli^ desl%, oh*Dio ! 

Cli? ancor delosanguc de’ mtei figli ^ tinta^ 
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displayed in the form \’^h5cli he has given to these com^iosi- 
tions, as well as mucl^ truth and precision iiv the fidelity with 
rwhich* he lias rendered the original ; and as there are none 
who are able to i^-ead the songs of t\ie son of Fingal in tlioir 
inimitivo language, 1 tiliould recommend the perusal of* the 
I ranslation of Cesarottv in preference to the prose of Mac- 
yiiierson ; since in the former we have all the charm and 
iiarnrony-of verse, without which, poetry must always appear 
monotonous and affected. 

Cesarotti is very voluminous, both in liis translations and 
in his original compositions. The last edition of liis works 
consists of thirty volumes. The modern Italians are too 
rfiuclr addicted to prolixity, and we lose all desires to become 
intimately acquainted with such interminable writers. 

Lorenzo l^-'gnotti of Arezzo, who died at Pisa, in ivhich 
University he was ont of the professors, has acquired con- 
siderable celebrity ,l]y his fables, which arc thought to 
suipass liis oilier jioems, thoiigh many of the latter arc* 
highly beautiful. The Italian language appears to be pe- 
culiarly adapt'd to this species of composition. It lias pnj- 
served a sort of infantine simplicity, absolutely necessary to 
a relator of fables, who demands to be believed when, like a 
child, he attributes to inanimate objects or to creatures 
deprived of reason, human passions, sentiments and lan- 
guage. Pignotti relates these fables with infinite grace ; his 
style is perfectly picturesque ; and he always yiresents an 
imatt’e to the eye of his readers. ’ In his veivification lie is 
very hahnonious ; sometimes Avriting- with ^ great latitude, 
and at others confining himself within the most severe rules, 
yet always preserving an air of playfulness, as though he 
di(\ not feel the fetters Avitli Avhich he had shackled himself. 
Facility i& essential to grace and simplicity, nor docs it ever 
abandon him. Sometimes, however, l^ignotti is too diffuse, 
and from a fear of confining himself within too narrow 
limits, he trespasses upon the patience of his readers. The 
me St celebrated wrUers Df fables have, we know, frequently 
done nothyig more than^ translate from another languagij 
fables which seem to be as ancient as the world itself. In 
this way Pignotti has followed La Fontaine, Plisedrus, ICsoj), 
and Yilpai. A few, indeed' are*of hrs own invention, but 
they at*e not in general hk best. The moral of a fable 
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shon'3 rather be addressed ^9 man %s a member gf a social 
community, thaii as one ot the £a6|^ionable world. The 
^passions, the vices, and the errors of the human race' form* 
admirable caricatures when represented in animals ; but tfie 
follio's of fashfonable society have nof enough ol nature in 
them to suit the same purpose. PigMotti, however, appears 
to have addressed his fables to fops and coquettes. Tlie re- 
semblance between the persons intended to be satirized and 
the creatures introduced in the fables, exists rather in the 
writer’s wit and imagination than in the objects which are 
thus compared, and these little • poen;^ consequently want 
trutli.* When he versifies an old subject Pignotti soon 
falls into the contrary ernu*. The writer of fables is alway? 
liable to one of two faults; too grfeat study, or too much 
trifling. If he is desirous of instilling wit into his verses, 
he is apt to forget what kind of compositions he is engaged 
upon, and becomes affected ; and if, *cn the contrary, lie 
neglects ingenious and brilliant ideas, lie easily falls iifto 
common-places. The beasts who are introduced are allowed 
TO possess neither as much wit as men, nor less> The French 
writers of fables wlio have succeedc.Hl La Fontaine, have erred 
by ail excess of wit ; the Italian authors, by an excess of 
simplicity. 

Pignotti did not confine lijmself to tlio comjiosition of 

The fiiblcs of Pignut (i arc all too long to allow me to extract any 
at full length, I shall (uily give the eoimneneemcnt of the eleventh, 
II Ixufjno, Avhieh w'ill convey .some idea of tlie ease of tlio poi^'s versifi- 
cation, and of his^alcnt «t. painting. 

Yodi, () Icggiadra Fillide, E anclf cssa dilettavasi 

Quel fraiulolento insetto (’ome tu appimto fai, 

(die ascoso sta ncll’ angolo 1 pih bnllanti giovam 

Del ohbliato tetto 't Ferir eo’ suoi bci rai. 

^ E c*he nel foro piccolo Ora uiio sguardo tcncro, 

Mezzo si mostra c cola, ' •Ma insiem falso c luigiardo, 

Attento ai moti trcmuli Coii*un linguaggio tat-ito 

Della sua fragil tola ' Parca liccsse, io ardo 

Ci iiarrario le favole • E di Jictii ’?a Ijngiiida 

Clio bestia si schifosa l^^ccia si ben pingc^ 

Ph gii^donzella amabile (Jnc j eiiort anche t piil timidi 

E al jiar di tc vezzosa. Assicivrar parea, Ac. 

lliit this fable, containing about ine hundrejji verses, isetoo long the 
mere purpose of drawing a comparison between the coquette gud* the 
spider, mnd bciTCcn her tudmircrs and iTics. * 

ft 
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fables only, for he hasjeft sofne odes and a poem, in *J>lank 
verse, entitled The SliaiJI^e of Pope. Pigfiotti was well ac- 
f^quainted with English literature, but the turn of his mind, 
and the peculiaiAy of his talents, did not fit him to take foil 
advantage of that ci return stance. He was of the classic, not 
the nomantic, order of #poets. Correctness pleased him more 
than genius ,* and Pope, whom he has celebrated in his verses, 
appeared to him the first of English f)oets. 

The poems of Luigi Savioli, of llologna, are entirely 
amatory ; and none of the })Octs of the present age so com- 
pletely remind the reffider of Anacreon. There is the sarm* 
grace in the images, the same softness in the versification, 
tlie same expression of fond and happ}" love, without any 
mixture of deep and passionate feeling. Like Anaci'con, we 
may imagine this poet seated at the festive table, tind crowned 
with roses at his misti ess^s side. He seems not to have been 
made to experi/:‘noiV" the, torments of jealousy, or the im- 
petuosity of anger, or, indeetV suffering under any of its 
forms. The metre which he has selected he nevei* changes. 
It is a stanz-a of four short verses, of which the first and 
the third are t^drvrcioli of eight syllables, and do not rhyme 
together ; the second and the 1‘ourth are lines of sevem 
syllables, and rhyme together. The effect of these littk* 
verses is singularly musical and agreeable to the ear, })ro- 
ducing something of the same feeling of delight to wliicb 
the poet abandons himself. 

.Savioli might he called a Pagan poet, for he nevin* steps 
out of the lieathcn mythology, which, in lii.v,ereed, seems to 
form part of the worship of love. This is so com}>lv‘tely in 
harmony with the habitual feelings of the poet, and lias 
Ixjcome so natural to him, that we judge him as we should 
judge a classical author ; and we feel no dislike to wha<^, in hi> 
case, is a species of worship, while, in other poets, it i'-' 
merely rn allegory. His poetry is highly pictiiresciue ; each 
separate couplet makes a beautiful little painting, wliich we 
gjize^ii: with delight as n't passes though it vanishes almost 
as soon a,s it is formed. It i.s quite impossible to give any 
idea in a ])rosc translation of the graces of a ]fcoet, whose* 
charm consistij. entirdy in his style. IV give them in verse 
is, J1^^must he'admittedf a i^^ficuK task, though a very useful 
one, tb those cvho wish t(y excel in the poetical arL The 
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odes t Venus,* to -Destiny, Aid to Jlappiness, y^ill give 
somci notion of Savioli’s ricli poetical ^tyle, and of those 
animated paintings contained in his lyrics, which are 'too < 
sehlpm found in the Frcncfi language. • 

j Giovanni Gherardo di Rossi, a Roniaf by birth, of whom^ 
•we have, in one of the preceding chaptvrs, already spoker]Fa^ 
a comic poet, resembles Savioli, in many respects, in his 
amatory poems. Like him, his imagination revels 4n whe 
classical mythology ; his style, like his, is graceful ; and the 
pic.tures which liis poems present are all Anacreontic, lie 
has given the name of Pictitresque and ' Poetical Trifles to 
flomc pleasing e|)igrams, which are illustrated by still more 
pleasing engravings. Perhaps, how(^v(ir, he has relied too * 
tnuch on the graver of the artist; and the epigrams, indeed, 
w^ould not be of much \alue without the expUnaition of the 
prints, Rossi has moi’c wit, but less te.iderness, in his love, 
fiongs, than Savioli, and therefore less naft”*e.. We perceive 
jtijc poet’s hand rather than his heart. In his fables, of 
■which Rossi has published a volume, we find similar faults ; 


^ O Figlia alma cri'lirioco, 

Ijc^giiidro onor dell’ ac((uc, 

, Per eui lo gruzie ai*par\eHi, 
E '1 ribO al inoiidf> iiacipw. 

^ 0 mollo Doa, di ru\ido 
Fabbro, gelo.sa cura, 

() del li^liiiol di Cbnira 
lleata un di vciitura. 

Toeo il garzon euii^cmoii^ 

Per la gran face elenia, 
Pbbidienza c impeno 
Soavenicnte altcrna. 

Acecsse a le le tone re 
^ P'aneiu'dc alzaii la inano, 

!^ol le ritrosa invoeaiio 
he aiitiehe madri iiivano. 

To Hulle corde Eolie 
Satfo iiivitar solea, 

(^laiidi) a quicte i langindi 
Uegli ocelli amor togliea. 

V. tu richieata, 0 Venerc, 
Sovente a lei scciidesti, , 
Posia in obblio T ambrosia 
E 1 t^tti aurt’ eclesti. 


11 gciitil earro hlalio 
tJh’or le Colombo addoppia. 
Lie\e traca di passe ra 
Xera ametosa eoppia 

E nicntro udir propizia 
Solc\ 1 il llebil caiiU), 
Tergean Ic dita I'osee 
Pella iam-iulla il pianto. 

E a iioi pur anco iiisolito 
Iviccrca il petto ardore, 

E a iu)i 1' esj>tTta cetera 
Dolce ri.^uona aniore. 

So tu m' as->isti, io i allade 
Abbia so viiol nimica 
•Teco cl la imiaiizi a Paridc 
IVrdb la lite antica • 

A die valor juio 1’ Egida ^ 

So *l liglio tuo percote 1 • 
(iuft die i su^i dardi possomJ 
L^asla immortal utm pviote 

Mcco i mortali iuivalzino 
Svdo al tuo altari , ^ 

Vitefa tua divengauo 
•Il del, la terr;?, i mari. * 
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there more wit an}:! less femplicity in them than iu those 
of Pignotti. Rossj liad the talent, but fiot the inspiration, 
of a poet. What he wished to be, he was ; and since his 
path was entir<*ly of his own choice, he might, perhaps, avitli 
advantage have attehipted a higher style of poefry, in which 
*wit is more valuable^ and in which natural grace and the 
forgetfulness of the poet’s self are less essentially requisite. 

After Savioli and Gherardo di Rossi, may be ranked Gio. 
Fantoni, a Tuscan, better known by the name of Labindo, 
an appellation which he received as an Aivaclian. In hi> 
amatory poems we*' find much ease, grace, and voluptuous- 
ness. In his odes, he has attempted to imitate the different 
‘ inetircs which Horace has employed, at least as lar as the 
language permitted him, and he has likewise endeavoured t<> 
preserve his style of thinking, and the turn of liis wit; but 
it was, perhaj)S, tho» consciou.sness of this imitation whicli 
deprived Fantoni 6f tliat freedom of style so essential to a 
iyrical poet. • Labindo, who attached himself to the court ol 
Charles Emmanuel Malespina, Mar([uis of Fosdinovo, did 
not forget the interests and the destinies of Europe, in tlu' 
lieautiful mountains of Lunigiana, wlicre the s ivereign rule^ 
over a country of two or three square miles, and a population 
of a few hundred inhabitants. Of all the Italian poets ol 
this period, he is the one in whose works we iind the mo^t 
1‘requent allusions to public events. He speaks with enthu- 
siasm of the victories of the English during tlie American 
>\^r, and of the exploits of Admiral Rodney. As the period 
approached when his own country-j was,,;it length, to e\ 
perience the horrorS of war, of which she. had so long beei' 
an indifferent spectator, Labindo immediately jierecived hov 
/lisgraceful a timid line of conduct would be to liini, and in 
liis Ode to Italy, 1791, we discover the truest ]v.Uriotism , 
patriotism, whieli taught bis countrymen to seek for imv - 
jiendeace and glory in the reformation of their manners, and 
in their own energies and virtues.* 

4f!ie Cavaliere.lppolito Pindenionli, of Verona, is the fii'^t 

t I ^ ^ I 


_ ^ j . 

* Or druda, oi^serva di strmiicrc genii, 

iJaccoTcio il crin, breve la goimr,, il femore 
Siille ])iuine udagiftto, i hi lan^^ucnli 
l»as8i oziosa, c ri tua gloria iijnncmorc. 


Allc 
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of tlio Italians whose poetry i» thou^lftfiil anrl inelfincholy. 
The loss of a friend, and an illness whi«li attacked •himself, 
and which he considered fatal, made a deep impression upon 
Ills ftiind, of the vanity of life. Detachinff itself from the con- 
templation its own feelings, his lieart turned with eager-, 
jiess to the pleasures of nature, and tT) the delights of the 
country and of solitude'. In his little poem on the four 
portions of the day he muses on his own tomb, a hum ole 
stone, unmarked by any inscription. 

Oil, lluMi, thus softlj" to the silent bed 

Of the dark tomb let me at length (fescerid : 

Where the liloak path winch now on earth I tread, 

So dear and yet so sad, shall liavc an end. 

Day shall return , but this uiieon>eioiis head 
Shall never from its pillow damp a-seend, 

Ts'or on the fields and all their tenants gaze, * 
iN'or wateli the setting sun'b sweet parftng rays, 
rerehance, across these pleasant hihs, on^^ day. 

In search of me some imj^di-loved friend will come, 

And asking tor me, as he takes his way, 

Some peasants >oy ^\iIl lead him to my tomb ; • 

A lie niense, allc dan/e. i fieli tnoi 

Ti scgiioii seonsigliaSi, e il iwistro orgoglio 
I'lh non osa vaiitar Diiei ed Eroi, 

(Jhe i spiranti iicl marmo in Campidofflio. 


Sqiiarcia Ic vesti dclf obbrobrio ; al enne 
If elnio riponi, al son V uAiergo ; dcstati 
Dal liingo sonmi, sulle Actio alpine 
Alla (lifesa cd*ai trioi^li appicstalL 
Sc il mar, se f omla che ti parte, c Serra 
Vano fia sehermo a nii vineitor terribile, 
Serba. hi tomba neH’ Esporia terra 
All’ aiidaee strainer lato inviucibilo. 

( ) eosi (loleemcnto della fossa 
Nol tacito ealar sen teuebroi^o 
E a juico a poco ir terminand' io-poss,\ 
(^iiesto viaggio iiinan caro e atfaiinoso ; 
j\Ia il di eh’ vir parte, riodciu ; ^iiesf ossa 
lo pill non .lizcrb dalVir riposof • 

-Ne il prato, e la gei til siia vaipa prole ^ 
llivedrd jiiu, ue il dolce addio dcksolc. 

Forse per quest! .u^cni eoWi un gionio • 
Volgera qiialelfe ami^i spii^o il pa^so, • 
E ehiedendo (]i me, mio*soggioriio , 
Sol gli fia mostro senza uome un^sas>o 


Sotto • 
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,My tomb — thisfnamclessjstoue — where oft I 

, And rest my wcaiy limbs as ’twcrc home, ' 
And sit unmoved and sad, or to the breeze 
Tour alljmy soul’ft i)oetie ecstasies. 


And these dai^, groves, which o’er me geritty sigh, 
In death above my peaceful grave shall nod, ‘ 
And the tall grftss, so welcome to my eye, 

Over rny hcail shall deck the verdant sod. 

, 0 happy thou !” my friend perehanec shall cry, 

“ The calm and lonely path which thou hast trod 
Hath led thy footsteps to a holier state, 

And half deceived the stern decrees of Fate.” 


Several other of Pindeinonti’s poems are, like tlie fore- 
• goipg . something in the style of Gray. It is singular to 
liear the Genius of tlie North thus using Italian accents, ainl 
it is dtficulf to imagine a thouglitful 8])irit breathing forth 
its feelings a'midst, all the gaieties which nature dis- 
plays in Italy. ^Vie b(;como attaclied to Pindemonti, for all 
his sentiments arc noble and pure. This delicacy of feeling 
may be observed in his love-verses to an English lady ; in 
his lines to^a mother who had re&olved to nurse her own 
ehildren ; in those on liberty ; and in his address to Fredei’ic 
IV. of Denmark, supposed to be written by a lady of Luecii, 
who was beloved by the prince during his residence in Italy, 
and who, after Ms departure, shut lierscdf up in a convent, 
being unable to conquer her passion. Others of Pindemonti\-« 
compositions are of a still more foreign interest. He had tra- 
velled much, and we have odes of his on the Lake of Geneva, 
the gljtciers of Bossons and the caseiple of Arpinas ; name*'’ 
which we are more •stonished' to lind in Ihe mouth of an 
Italian, than in that of an American, 


• • Sottu queir elec, a cui flovento or toriio 

Per dur ristoro al lianeo errante e lasso. 

Or pciiBOSo ed inpiiobilc tjual pictra, 

Ed or voci Ecbec vibrando all’ etra. 

Mi coprira quella stess’ ombra morto, 

\J ombia, m<jntr’ io vivea, si dolcc avuta, 

E r,'3rba, de’imiei lumi'ora eonforto, 

Allor sill capo, mi sara cijosciula. 

Eelicc tti, djra forsc ci, ehc seorlo • 

l^cr uiia htrada d ver solinga e 

d’ ondc in altro suot megUo si varca, 

Oiuiigcsti quasi ingacmar la Parea. 

‘ La ^^vra, st. 12, ’p. tJ. 
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ltd as been said that PindSmonti Jvas a traveller, nor in- 
deed did- lie travel witliout benefit ; an^ yet he ha& written a 
little poem, full of ingenuity and wit, against the prevailing* 
pii^sion I'or travelling. With a knowledge foreign lands, 
he has*yet preServed an affection for life own country, whidi 
is always tne mark of a noble mind. . The following verses 
ai-e mo.^t pleasing : 

oil ' happy he, whose foot hath never stray’d • 

O’er (he sweet threshold of his native land ; 

Whose heart hath never been enthrall'd to those 
lie ne'er again myst sec , whose spirit mourns not 
For those that live, though ever dead* to him."" 

A little further on he thus proceeds : 

And if the importunate 

Stern hand of death should seek thee, dost not fear 
That it should lind tlicc in the Avreldiod ehamh!;r 
Of some poor hostel, far from all tli^'^frionds 
Mid iinaeeii'^tom’d faces, in the arms 
Of thine hired servant, an ho, though erewhile faithful, 

(\»rru])led by tcm])tation.4'ou thy travels, 

Now easts a greedy eye ujion thy mails, 

Furnislied with smnv-white linen, silks, and go®ds 
Ot price, till in his heart al IcMst he kills thee ’ 

No iuoiis kinsman eoiins, no uveping friend, 

'fo elose thine e\es ; nor can thy languid hand 
Idas]) 'i\ith taint grasp some dear and liui^ful palm. 

Thy dying wandering t‘\es yi \am w<>uld rest 
IT])oii some much-loved ol>ject, till at length.t 

Oh felice chi lyai non pose il piede ^ 

h’uori della iiatia sua dolce terra ; ^ 

Fgli U eor u^ui lascid fitto in oggetti 
(’he ai piit riveder ntni ha speranza, 

F cid, die vive aiicor, morto non piange. 

8e r iinnortima 

Morl,e ti' viiol rapir, br.,mi lu duiupie 
(’he nella stanza d’un ostier ti colga 
biiiige da tuoi, tra ignoti yilti, e in luaceio 
J)’ un servo, die fedel prima, iiia guasto 
Aneli’ ci dal liingo viaggiar, tiioi biandii 
hini, Ic sete, e i pre/ioM arredi 
MaiJgia CMi gli oeeht, e iiel sua eor t’ ui^idc * 

Xon pi eta di congiiinto, non d^amico 
^Vienti a diiuder Ic^dglia ; d?hi|meutt} 

Stringer non ))uoi con la maiio mancante 
Uiia iiiaiiTan^ e un^-aro oggefto indarno% 

Drt moriliomh erraiyi ocefiu ceit'ul.o, 

(.hi diini siittim sen con u?i sospiro. • 
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Discerning nought, they lo.e to gaze upon, 

They close amid tliy Bigh.s. , 

Tli'i Caviiliere Pindemonti, the brotlier of the Marquis 
whom we mentioned in a preceding chapter, lias likewise 
written a tragedy, theohero of which is Armihiii.s^ the great 
antagonist of the Eomans, and the liberator of Germany. 
Wii Jiave not space to give any extracts from this piece, as 
wc have, already occupied ourselves so long with the drama. 
It wdll be sufficient to mention the general impression which 
tliis tragedy leaves upon the mind, — that it is tlie compo- 
sition of a high-minded man, who has* delighted to describe 
a noble character. 

X. The Abbate Aurelio Bertola, of Rimini, was the friend of 
the Cavaliere Pindemonti, to wdiom he addressed several of 
his poetical ^productions, lie died about the year 1798, 
leaving three volumegi,of poems; amongst which his fables 
hold the highest rank» In grace and simplicity he surpasses 
Pignutti, though he is inferior to him in harmony and colour- 
ing. His manner of relating a story is so perfectly infantine, 
that to translate his poems as they deserve 'would recjuire 
even greater talents tliaii he himself i)ossessed. It would be 
necessary to endow a language, by no means so expressively 
simple as his own, with those graces, which in him are the 
spontaneous gift of nature. I shall, however, venture to give 
the I'ablc of the Lizard and the Crocodile. 

A Lizard, one day, 

4 In a weak little v<)icc, 

To a Crocodile said, 

“ Oh, how mucii I rejoiee 
That 1 am permitted 
At length to l)chold 
One of my little family 
So great and so bold ’ 

I have come fifty miles. Sir, 

To look iif your face ; 

I'^or yoiiVe very much honoured 
* By all of our race.* 


^ L’riie Translator'-'fears that, in the English version, the reader will 
doubly feel tht^ force of M. dc LiamondiVobservation. — Tr.'] 

Una lueertolctta * Un della mia famiglia 

Diceva al cocodrlllo ; 8i grande e si potente ! 

O ciuanto mi difetta * . Bo fatio millc iniglia 

Di voder tinahncfdc t 5*er veni’-vi a veclere : ,. 

• Sire, 
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Though we cr^p thro^h the herbage 
. And chinkS in the ground, * 

Yet the true ancient blo^l, Sir, 

With ill urf is foun^l." 

Through all this poli teness 
King Crocodile dozecr; 

But just as ‘twas ended 
His eyes lie unclosed ; 

And asking the meaning, 

The Lizard, elate, 

Began the long story 
Again to relate. 

But, as lie thus open’d 
ITis month to reply, 

The Crocodile, snoring. 

Again shut his eye. 

The admiration of Bcrtola for Gessner, with^vllom lie was 
^acquainted at Zurich, and upon whom he wrote an eulogy, in 
some degree shews the nature of his talents.- Though he has 
not composed any pastorals, yet his poems display the same 
sort of love for the country, and the same delicacy and tender- 
iKiss of feeling, mingled with some degree of affectation. We 
feel as tliough we were satiated with milk and lioncy. 

Clemente Bondi, of Parma, is Lnown as the authoi- of two 
volumes of poems. A canzone on the abolition of tlie Jesuits 
gives us to unde; stand tliat h» was himself a member of that 
order. When hti believed that lie Iiad for e\or abandoned 
the cares (d’ this life, tlie suppression of the J'^snits again 
thi ‘C\v him into the woiTd. 11 is indignation agiunst* the 
supreme Pontitf, whop had thus consented to the dispersion of 
his mo-t faith Tul servants, is expressed with a strength of 
fcading which we rarely find in the Italian poets. Except upon 
this single occasion, when he was animated by persqfial 
interest, Bondi seems to he destined to fill the oflieo of Poet 
^Laureate of the feast ; \»hich iiubeed may al.^o be said of Ber- 


Hirc, tra noi si si rba 
I)i voi incinoria viva, , 

Benclie fuggiam tra V erba 
E il sassoso pcutierc. 

In «L‘i*poro non langue 
1.' oiior del prisw sanguc. • 
L’ aiifibio ri) dorini AV • 

A (picsU compliiiKj^ati , • 

VOL. II. 


Pur Piigli iiltimi accent i 
1>»1 souno si riscossc * 

E fid d i mailt d chi fosse , • 

Ml par nUila 
11 eHmiiun. la fatica, 

QiioUa gli torjia a dh’e : 

^ Ed^'i torna a tormiic. * 

• Fi^vola xviij«ix i!3. 
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tola, and gome others. The amiable Abbate was invited to 
the neighbouring maj)sion, wliere he was ehtreated to write 
^an ejJithalamium for a, marriage, or some congratulatory 
verses at a christening, or some stanzas for the fete of the 
Lord or the Lady, or 'home pretty couplet on a jourm^y, or 
on seme villegrfiatura more gay than usual. Bondi accom- 
plishes all this task-work in an ingenious and sometimes a 
graceful 3tyle, but without any traces of inspiration. A light 
little poem, La Giornata Villereccia ; A Day in the Country^ 
is written with liveliness and elegance ; but if the flatteries 
addressed by Horace to Augustus arc tiresome to us, how can 
we be expected to endure those of Bondi to Silvio Martinengo, 
whose only merit, as far as we know, was, that he was the 
possessor of a country-house not far from Bologna, at which 
our author used to be hospitably entertained. Amongst these 
poems, written by particular dem'e^ there are a great number 
of sonnets of which X have perused only a few. They appear, 
hotv’ever, richer in ideas, and less full of ponjpous phrases 
than the generality of Italian sonnets ; but who has the 
courage to reyd such a collection through ? 

A poem on Conversation, some descriptive verses writ ten 
on a journey, some lines to Nice, and a few amatory canzoni, 
addressed to an imaginary fair one, complete the catalogue of 
Bondi^s works, Ih every one of Jiis poems there may be 
remarked the absence of the estro, or true creative inspiration. 
If an Abbate will be poetical, let him write religious poems, 
if such be his talent, or let him A)rget, and suffer us also to 
forget, tnat he is an Abbate. I know not whether, in fact, 
Bondi was of a warm temperament ; but his amatory effusions 
certainly appear to me not to be inspired by love. Because 
he was a poet, he imagined it necessary to sing the charms of 
Nice and Lycoris ; and this, too, without displaying any real 
passion or real tenderness, because lie w\as an Abbate, .and 
must, therefore, be content with displaying the ingenuity of 
his wit. AVith regard to his didactic poems, they are not 
either of wit or of imagination ; but w'e re(piire other 
attractions to relieve and- give a zest to compositions of so cold 
a character. . s « 

Giuseppe Parini, a native of Milan, ^yho died at an ad- 
vancwl age diK-ing the ^evolution*, is t(jual to Savioli in his 
love-pffcms ; and, like him, 'is an imitator of Anacreon. His 
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verses display real inspiration, and ^clings both delicate and 
tender ; and his love always appears to be an ovdrflovying of 
happiness. He has imitated the Rape of the Lock in his Day 
of a J^Ian of the World. With much wit, elegance, and 
refinement, he supposes himself giving a lecture on the em- 
ployment of the morning, the day, and the evening,* to a 
young gentleman, who neither knows, nor wishes to know', 
any other occupations than such as luxury and pleasure can 
afibrd. lie has painted liigh society w'ith some delicate 
satirical touches ; and whilst he has adorned that effeminate 
life witli all the graces of his pencil, Ife has yet succeeded in 
making those, wlio devote themselves to it, ashamed of th^r 
uselessness and unreal virtues.* Parini, indeed, was "a man 


Wo adduce, in the historj' of a favourite dog, an example ot 
I'.u’iiii’s talent in painting, and of his manner of conveying a moral 
lesson. 

Or Ic sovvienc il giorno, 

Alii fero giorno ! allor ehc la sua bella 
Verginc cuccia, dellc (Jrazie alunna, 

Qiovenilmente vezzeggiando, il piede 
Villan del servo con reburneo dentc 
Segno di lieve nota : ed ogli audacc 
Con sacrilcgo piii l.mciolla ; e quclljj 
Trc volte rotollo ; tre volte scossc * 

Gli ycom[)igliati peli,*c dalle molH 
Nari soffid la polvere rodentc. 

Indi i gomiti alzando : aita, aita ’ 

Purca dicesse ; c dalle aurate voP^ 

A lei 1’ imoietosita Eco rispose , 

E d;R^r iiihmi chio«itri i mesti servi 
Asceser tutti ; c dalle soinme staaze 
Ijc damigellc pallide tremanti 
Preeipitaro. Accorse ognuno ; il volto 
Fu spruzzato d’ essenze alia sua dama ; 

Ella rinvenne alfin . V ira, il dolorc, 

JJ’aglta^auo ancor . fulmlnci sguaidi 
Gettd sul seno, c con languida voce 
Chiamd Ire volte la .sua cuccia; e (picsta 
A1 sou Ic corse; in^suo tcnomvndetta 
(diicdcr sembroUe : c tu vcu#etta aveffti, 

V erg me cuccia, d lie Urazi* alunna., • 

• L' empio servo tremo ; con gli«occhi al suolo 
Udi la siyi condaniyi. A lui non valse • 

Merito tpiadrtlustr# ; a 1^ non valse • 

Zelo d’arcaiii uffici*. in per lui ^ 
prcgaio\‘ promcs.so ; ei nu^o andonne 

4 £ 2 ^ ' 


Doir 
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ol a liigh mind, who, an*iidst thervarious revolutions wliich we 
have witnessed, deserved and obtained the respect of all par- 
ties. The love of liberty and the Iqve of virtue, which were 
united in his heart, give a noble character to hjs verses ; and 
although there are few^of them written on subjects of public 
interest, yet even in his most trifling pieces, wc recognize the 
pen of an honest man and a good citizen. An Epistle to 
SylvKi, Who, in 1795, appeared in a dress of a new fashion, 
which was called A la Vict^me, presents a rare mixture of 
beauty and of energy, of gallantry and of indignation. Parini 
makes his mistress blQsh for having dared to adopt a dress, 
the name of which alone recalled such terrible crimes. He 
shews’ the danger of becoming familiar with images of cruelty, 
and in so doing he displays a warmth of lieart, a delicacy ol 
feeling, a severity of virtue, and a paternal tenderness, which 
render this little picce'truly eloquent and touching. 

Onofrio Menzoni the elder, of Ferrara, is one of those 
j-eligionists, who, gifted with real eloquence and original 
fervour, devote themselves to the career to which their vows 
have bound them, lie has scarcely w’rittcn any other than 
religious poems, wliich owe their reputation to tlie boldnes.s 
of invention, and to the richness of imagery which they 
display. Tlie poe/’s imagination, however, is generally ex- 
ercised upon very trite subjeclr, and his most brilliant images 
arc confined within a very narrow circle. Menzoni never 
attempted any great religious poem. His compositions con- 
sist, for, the most part, oi‘ some sonnets on the Solemnities of 
the Church ; and, whatever may he li^s rejvitation, he can 
never become a popular writer. The lirst, as well as tlic most 
celebrated of these sonnets, lias been translated into French 
verse by an, illustrious lady, by whom it was recited in thr 
Academy of the Arcadians. 

Dell’ aasisa spo^^liaio, orid’ era un f,noriU) 

Vcncrabilc al'vulgo. Invaii iiovcllo 
Signor spero ; che Ic pietOHO dame 
Jnorridiro, e del iniBfatto atroce 
Ddiarl' autorcy IJ miscro si giacque 
Con la ‘^quallida prole, c Ojii la nuda 
Consorte a la.,o, .sullavia spargendo 
A1 poBseggiere inutile I amen to. 

E tb, vergiiio.'jiiec^u,, idol placato 
Dalje vittime umjvao, istf Buperbg,. 

Jl M QZzoQiomo, p' 100. 
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SotNET. 1 

When Jcsui-’, uttering his last mortal sigh, 

Open’d the graves, while shook the^carlh’s wide boun<l, 

Adam, his head, in terror at the cry, 

». Uprais’d, and started from the rending ground, 

* Erect * He casts his troubled cye.^around. 

Filled wiili deep fear and dim perplexity, 

And asks, while doubt and dread his heart astound. 

Whose is the bloody form and pallid eye. 

Hut when he knew him, on his furrow’d brow, • 

And on his wither’d check and hoary head, 

Tn dee[> remorbc he dealt the furious blow ; 

And luriiing, weeping, to his consort, said, 

W^hile all the mountain echoed with fiis woo. 

“ Through thee 1 sold our Saviour to the dead !" 

Anotlnn* sonnet, by Menzoni, though of ii very different 
eliihS, enjoys almost an equal reputation in Italy. It i^ 

^ Quando Ge^il eon 1’ ultimo laniCiiito 

Seliius.se Ic tombe, e le montagne scosse, 

Adaino rabufl’ato e sonnolcnto 
LevO la testa, c sovra i pifc rizzose. 
liC torbidc piqnllc intoriio iiu)s.se 
Piene di inaraviglia e di spavento, 

E j).iI{)ilando addimandb ehi fosse 
Liii che peiideva insungiiinato c sjienlo. 

Come lo seppe, alia rugosa frontc, 

Al criii caimto, od allc guuiicc sin#rie, 

Colui pentita man fi^ danni cd onie. 

Si voisc lagrimando alia coiisortc, 

E grido si, elie rimbombonne il monte 
lo j)cr t^ diedi id mio signor la mortc. 

Vl;e following the french translation alluded to in (he tc'xt. 

Quand Jesus expirait, a scs jilaiutes funiibrcB 
Le tombeau .s’eiitrouvrit, Ic inoiit fut dbranle. 

Uii vieiix niort I'entcndit dans Ic scin dcs ten^bres, 

Son aniniue rcj)os tout a coup fut trouble* • 

C’etait Adam ; alors soulevaut sa paupiiire, 

II tournc Jciitenicnt son oeil jdein de terreur, 

Et deinande quel cst, sur la croix meurtriore. 

Cot objet tout sanglanl. vaiiiou pa*r la doulcur. 

T/infortiine le sut, ct son ptlle visage, 

Scs longs che\cux blancliis, et s8u trout silloniiC*, 

De sa main lepentaiite cprouviiA'nt routflige 
1^1 plcurant, il repoiLC un regift'd consturne • * 

A*ers sa tri.stc eompagne, ct sa voftc lamentable, 

Que l abimc* eii^rondant, rcpiite au loin ciworc. 

Fit entendre cos inottT: MaUieuriJusc coupubfc ' 

Ah ! pour toi^j’ai livfe mon^Seigneur ^ la jnort ! 
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burlesque both in the suoject ai^i in the rhymes. In Other 
respects it is a true mqnkish sonnet, heartless and unfeeling. 
He complains of his misfortunes in being compelled alone to 
supply all the wants of his family'. He complains of the 
voracity of his mother, 'of the silliness of his brother, 6\ the 
coquetry of his sister, and of all the cares which these incum- 
brances produce. The mere sound of the verses and their 
whimsical rhymes, have contributed, more than the ideas, to 
the fame of this sonnet.* 

The Abbate Giovan-Battista Casti, who died a few years 
since, at a very advanced age, is accounted one of the most 
prolific authors of Italy ; but the greater part of his works 
ca'iinot-be noticed in this place. His best production is his 
mock heroic poem of Oil Animali Parlmiti ; in which he 
lias given an epic form to his apologue, and, like JEsop, 
endowing animals with human passions, has pleasantly enough 
satirized the charajctcvr of political revolutions ; the high sen- 
timents which are promulgated ; <fthe secret selfishness of the 
heads of successive parties ; and the intolerance of those who 
will allow of no salvation out of their own pale, and who 
regard the reigning sentiments as immutable principles. lie 
paints, in a very lively manner, the democratic eloquence of 
the dog, the aristocratical pride of the bear, the jovial dis- 
position of Lion I., and the vices of Lion 11. The joke is, how- 
ever, rather tedious. It seems impossible that the interest of 
the reader should be sustained during a fable of twenty-six 

* Una madre che sempre malaticcia^ 

E non ha parte che non sia malconcia, 

Pure si mangia un sacco di salsiccia 
E si beve d’aceto una bigoncia ; 

Un »)aio di Sorclle, a cui stropicoia 
Amor le gotc, cd i capegli acconcia, 

Ma nclla testa inipolvcrata e riccia 
Loro non lascia di ccrvcllo un’ oncia ; 

Un picciolo fratclio cosi gonzo 
Che dalla niicia non distingue il ciicc a, 

L'acqua dal vind, dalla pappa il hronzo ; 

Ecco ci6 di che splsso io mi corniccio : 

'Que’ poi.che mi finin’ ire iWapo a zon/.o 
Sono un velo, tin a si)ada, cd un capuccio. 

. 

Thif sonnet has<i besides, semething which I suppress, without fear < 
causingMtegret. ^ ^ ^ 
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cant(ys in length, with more t^an sijJ hundred lines in each 
canto ; and the Slovenly and negligent style of Casti does 
not contribute to remedy this defect^* * 

At length we come to Vincenzio Monti of Ferrara, whom 
Italy, with, one unanimous voice, has fecognized as the fir^t 
of her living poets. Fickle to an excess, irritable and f&ll of 
passion, tlic sentiments of the present moment govern him 
with unbounded sway. Every feeling, and every con vision, 
is full of impetuosity and fury. Whatever object his thoughts 
are employed upon, his eyes immediately behold ; and as it 
stands before him, a flexible and harmoitious language is ever 
at his command, to paint it in the brightest colours. Per- 
suaded that poetry is only another kind of painting, he makes 
his whole art consist in presenting to the eye of his reader 
tljc pictures which his own imagination has crcirted ; and he 

^ The Novdle of Casti are of equal celebrity wiUi Ins Gli Animal) 
Parlanti, but arc inostl} of a verv free character. We give the first 
three stanzas of Novella XIV. as5n example of the style. The trails 
iiition is hclicved to 1»c by Lord Byron, and is extracted from an v.u- 
juihlishcd manuscript in the possession of the publisher.* 

THE ULA.CK VELVET BREECIIE'*. 

The Enirlish, or at least their folks of quality. 

Have lots ot money in their pockets clinking, 

The host of passports, and a liberality * 

In their way of talking, iT not that of thinking ; — 

And xonic moan what they say — the generality 
Of them smoke, too, segars, and love hard drinking , 

Yet, as they pay, amrfor the most part do well 
Their duty, tiiul the fair sex seldom cruel. * 

# * 

Not long since lived, llis name you'll know directly, 

An liliiglishman, scarce to he matched by any . 
llich, young, and six foot high, and built compactly , 

Ills father governed, liiit for years how many o 
It matters not, nor do 1 know exactly, 

• Bengal, and brought home, if he made a penny, 

hundred thousand pounds of sterling money . 

^riie coiinlry's not amiss, if 'twasn*t so sunny ' * 

lie left, — and how ’twas got I have no leisure • 

To say, — his son this fortune am? a title ; 

Who, as ho ivA’ed women, ami wmc, and f)lcasurc» 

(Ijc from his youth uf) luid notleanit t(f bridle • 
wildest fancies,) thought the ft^abob’s treasure, 

111 Jmlia boifds, .^toj^k, was lying idle, \ 

'rrickod himself out ii^all tliit wJs the fashion, — 

But smifl'-bo\e4i and rings wore his chief paJision. 
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never writes a single N’Vjrse which does not in this iniinner 
display sofne image te the eye. Educated in the school of 
‘Dante, he has again introduced into Italian poetry some of 
those bold and severe beauties, which adorned it during its 
infancy; and he thus 'proceeds from picture to picture, with 
a griiiideur and dignity peculiar to himself. It is singular 
that with so much severity in his manner and style, a man of 
his passionate feelings does not display a greater constancy 
in his principles. In many other ])oets tliis fault would not 
be perceived; but circumstances have brought the versatility 
of Monti into more ct<nspicuous notice, and his fiime depends 
upon woiks which [lerpetually display him in contradictory 
lights. Living in the midst of the revolutions of Italy, he 
has generally chosen political subjects upon which to exercistj 
his pen, and he has in turns celebrateid every p^rty as it 
became the successful one. We may suppose, by way of 
excuse, that he writes like an improtJvimtorCy that he works 
himself into an inspiration up/jn any theim^ and that he 
seizes with avidity upon any political sentiment,- however 
foreign it may be to his own feelings. In these j)oliti( al poems, 
which display such opposite principles, there i^ not perhajis 
sullicient variety of invention and styh*. JjU Dasc'nfVuuui is 
the most celebrated of them. The readers of Monti will soon 
perceive that the author, wIk^ always copies Dante, not un- 
frequently copies himself. 

Hughe liasville was a French envoy, who, at the com- 
mencement of the revolution, was massacred by the people of 
Rome, for attempting to excite an insurrection against the 
pontifical authority. Monti, who was then the Rapal jioet, 
as he afterwards was tlie republican Laui’cate, sujiposes that 
a^ the mp^nent of Basville’s death, a sudden ri'pentanee 
snatches him from the pangs of the reprobate, and withdraw 
him from the punishments which he so richly deserved fm 
his phil(s 30 pliical principles. In expiation of his sins, and as a 
sort of commutation for the tortur(‘s of [lurgatory, he is con- 
dbTT.ncd by the ordinances of Divine justice to traverse Fi-ance, 
until the crimes of that country have leceived their due 
reward, ahd to eontfyriplate the misfortunes apd reverses, 
whicli he had, contributed to produce by the share which he 
tooik in the 'revolutioM. An angel 'conducts Basville from 
profflhce to piovince, in order to shew, him the desolation of 
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this beautiful country; and tifter lei^ing him to i^aris, that 
he may witness the execution of Louis XVI.,* bids him 
behold the allied armies ,»'eady to rush down upon France, to^ 
avengj the death of the king. The yoem ends without the 
reader being made acquainted with the issue of the war. Jt 
is divided into four cantos of tliree hundred verses each’ and, 
like the great poem of Dante, it is written in the terza ritna. 
Not only many forms of expression, many epithetif and 
whole verses, are borrowed from the Dicina Conmlia, but the 
general idea ol‘ that poem seems to have been here imitated. 
An ang(d conducts Basville through the suffering world, and 
this faithful guide, who sustains and consoles tlie hero of the 
poem, plays precisely the same part which Virgil sustains in 
Dante, fn thought, sentiment, and suffering, Dante is the 
prototype of Basville. Monti lias scarcely preserved in him 
any traces of his revolutionary character. He makes him 
feel more pity than remorse, and lie seems to forgid, when he 
thus id(‘utifies him''elf with him, that he had before repre- 
sented Basville, perhaps without any real grounds, as an in- 
fidel and a most ferocious revolutionist. 

The Basvigliana is remarkable, perhaps beyond every other 
poem, for the majesty of the verse, the nobleness of expres- 
sion, and the richness of the colouring. ^ In the first canto, 
the soul of Basville bids adiei>to his body : 

And then he cast a f^laiico upon the cor.sc, 
llis earthly consort, in whose cv'cry vein 
Anger and zeal hau open'd life’s red source. 

Oh hlee]i in pc»ce ’ he siiid ’ oh * of my pain 
Ik'lovcd companion, \ill lhat final day, 

When the great trumpet wakems thee again ' 

And lightly on thee press the earth's cold clay, 

Nor rudely blow the winds of heaven e’er Uilc, 

Nor ever traveller taunt thee on his way !* 

* Poscia r ultimo sguardo al eortxi affisse, 

Gri suo eoiisorte in vita, a ciii le ,eiie 
Sdegno di zelo e ragioii trafissc ; 

Dormi in pace, dieendo, O di liic pene* 

Caro compagno, mtiu cheflol graiuUc 
L’ orrido squillo a risvcgliar fi viene. 

Lievc int Antonia teij^ra, c dolci e pie • 

Ti sien I’anre c Ic piogfic ; i! a tc non aiea 
Parole il passegger scor^esi e rie. o 
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Bejond the tomb^lhere dwells not enmity, 

And on the blessed shore, where now wc part, 
r Justice and mercy reign triumphantly. 

In the second canto, Basville enters Paris, with the angel, 
his guide, at the moment of the execution of Louis : 

' The Shade upon his guide, whose cheeks were stain’d 
AVith tears, in wonder gazed, and on each street, 

■ Along whose bounds still deepest silence reign’d 
Mute was the brazen trumpet, and the feet 
Of artizans were heard not, nor did sound 
Of anvil, or ofiSaw, the strangers greet ; 

A whisper only tremblingly crept round, 

’Mid guarded looks, and fearful (piestionings, 

AA'^hilc grief within each heavy heart was found, 
y oiccs were heard, confused murmurings, 

The voice of many a mother, ivlio in fear 
Her trembling ‘inns around her infant flings ; 

Voices of wjvc'i, >vho, as their husbands dear 
Pass o’er the threshold, on.tbcir footsteps ]>ross, 

And stay their ardent course with sigh and tear , 

But woman’s love and kindly tenderness 
\Vcr(f conquer’d by their fury’s fiercer power, 

AVhich tore them from the conjugal caress.* 


01t,rc il rogo non vivc ira nemic.i, 

E neir ospitc suolo ovc io ti lassn, 
Giustc son Talmc, c la pictadc h autica. 


E r omhra si stupia quinchvedendo 
T^agrimoso il suo duca, e possediitc 
Quindi le stradc da silenzio on'ondo. 
Muto dc’ hronzi il sacro squillo, c mute 
L’opre del giorno, e muto lo stridore 
l)elT aspre peudi, c dclle seghe argute. 
iSol per tutto un hishiglio cd un terrorc, 
Un domandarc, ud sogguardar sospetto, 
Una mestizia ehc ti pioinha al euore ; 

E eupe voci di'confuso alTctto, 

Voci di iiiadri pie, chc gl' innoeenti 
Pigli si serran, trepidando, al petto ; 
Yoei di sposc, e^ie ai mariti ardenti 
< C’ontrastano I’useita, c sugle soglie 
Fan di lagrime intoppo c di laincnti. 
ISIa^Vrierezza e carita di moglie ^ 

Vinta il da furia ui maggior possanzti, 
{JhL dair amplest conjugal li sciogUe. 
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We have elsewhere spoken «of the tivo tragedies of Monti, 
which are the pride of the modern Italian theatre.* We are 
happy, in concluding this account of the literature of Italy, to < 
be able to contemplate a man of genius, who, still in the prime 
of his age, may yet enrich his languflge with masterpiece 
worthy of being placed by the side of those of tlie greatest 
writers of his country ; more especially if, yielding only to 
the dictates of genuine inspiration, he should refuse to sftcri- 
iice to the interests of the moment, a reputation which was 
made to endure for ages. 

We have attempted by the extracts which we have made, 
and by the fragments of translations which we have introduced, 
to make the reader acquainted with the poets, who, during 
the last five centuries, have shed such lustre upon the Italian 
language ; or rather our object has been to awalfen curiosity 
and to induce the reader to judge for himself. Italy still 
possesses another class of poets, whose fugitive talents leave 
no traces behind them, but who yet give birth for the moment 
to a very lively pleasure. We should convey an exceedingly 
imperfect idea of the poetry of Italy, did we emit to say a 
fevv words of the Improvcisatori, Their talent, their inspi- 
ration, and the enthusiasm which, they excite, are all most 
illustrative of the national character. In jhem we perceive 
how truly poetry is the immediate language of the soul and 
of the imagination ; liow the thoughts at their ])irth take this 
harmonious form ; and how our feelings arc so closely con- 
nected with the music of language and with the rich graces 
of description, Jhat the poet displays resources in' verse, 
which he never api)eai-s to possess in j)rosc ; and that he, 
who is scarcely worthy of being listened to in speaking, 
becomes eloquent, captivating, and ewen sublime;, when 1^ 
abandons himself to the inspiration of the Muse. 

• The talent of an irnprovvisatore.is the gift of nature, and a 
talent vvhich has frequently no relation, to the other f«cultics. 
IVIien it is manifested in a child, it is studiously cultivated, 
and he receives all the instquction vvliich seems likely tc»be 
useful to him in liis art. He is tauAt mytfiology^. history, 
science and .philosophy. But the div^n^i gift!* itself, the second 
and more liarmonions language, which with graceful ease 
assumes every artificial Ifornt* this^alori-e they attempt not"! to 
i hange^or to add to, and it is left to devclope itself aceortin*^ 
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to the dictates of iia^re. Sounds call up corresponding 
sounds ; 4:110 rhymes spontaneously arrange themselves in 
their places; and the inspired soul pours itself forth in verse, 
like the concords naturally elicited from the yibratio^is of a 
pfiusical chord. ' 

The improvvisatore generally begs from the audience a 
subject for his verse. The topics usually presented to him are 
draVvii from mythology, from religion, from history, or from 
some passing event of the day ; but from all these sources 
thou>ands of the most trite subjects may be derived, and 
we arc mistaken in ^bpposing that we are rendering the poet 
a service in giving him a subject which has already been the 
'object of his verse. lie would not be an improvvisatore, if 
he did not entindy abandon himself to the impression ot‘ the 
moment, or^’if he trusted more to his memory than to his 
feelings. After having been informed of his subject, the im- 
provvisatore remains a moment in meditation, to view it in 
its various lights, and to shiyie^-out the plan of the little poem 
which he is about to compose, lie then prepares the eight 
first verses, that his mind during the recitation of them may 
receive the proper impulse, and tliat he may awaken that pow- 
erful emotion, which makes him as it were a new being. In 
about seven or eight minutes he is fully prepared, and com- 
mences his poem, which ofteti consists of five or six hundred 
verses. Ilis eyes wander around him, his features glow, and 
he struggles with the prophetic spirit which seems to animate 
him. Nothing, in the present age, can represent in so strik- 
ing a manner the Pythia of Dclphos, wlicn t,he god descended 
and spoke by her mouth. 

There is an easy metre, the same wliicli Metaslasio has 
employed ,in the Pawteriza a Nice, and which is adapted to 
the air known by the name of the Air of the Improvvisatori. 
This measure is generally .^ade use of when the poet wishe.. 
not to g've himself much trouble, or when he has not the talent 
to attempt a higher strain. The stanza consists of eight 
liftes with seven syllables in each line, and divided into two 
quatrain^, each' quatrain being terminated by a verw ironco, 
60 that there arfe prqnerly only two of the lines rhymed in 
each quatrai^i. The singing sustains and strengthens the 
pr{)sody, and' covers, ivlier,*. it iif neebssary, defective verses, 
so ftiat the aat is in this form within the capacity of persons 
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possessing very ordinary tal^its. i|ll the imprbvvisatori, 
however, do not sing. Some of the most celebrate^ amongst 
them have bad voices, and are compelled to declaim -their 
verses in a rapid manner, '.is if they were reading them. The 
more ctdebrated improvvisatori consider it an easy task to 
conform themselves to the most rigid law^ of versificatioif. 
At the will of the audience, they will adopt the ferza r 'nna of 
Dante, or the ottava rhna of Tasso, or any other metijc as 
constraincnl ; and these shackles of rhyme and verse seem to 
augment the richness of their imagination and their eloquence. 
The famous Gianni, the most astonishing of all the iniprovvi- 
satori, has written nothing in the tranquillity of his closet 
which can give him any claim to his prodigious reputatioiii 
When, however, he utters his spontaneous verses, which are 
preserved by tlie diligence of short-hand writerii, we remark 
with admiration the lofty poetry, the ri(*h imagery, the power- 
ful eloquence, and, occasionally, the deep thought which 
they dis[)lay, and wliieli place their author on a levcd with ^hc 
men who are the glory of Ital/. The famous Curilla, who 
was crowned in the Capitol, was distinguished for her lively 
imagination, her grace, and Iier gaiety. Another poetess, La 
llandetlini, of ^lodena, was educated by a Jesuit, and from 
him acquired a knowledge of the ancient languages, and a 
i'ainiliarity with tlie classical ai^thors. She?lfterwards attached 
Iierself to scientific pursuits, that slie might render herself 
(Tjual to any theme that might be proposed to lier, and she 
thus rendered her iiurmu-oiTs aeipii remen ts subservient tocher 
poetical talents^ La* Fantastiei, the wife of a rich gbldsmith 
of Florence, did not devote Ficrself to such abstruse branches 
of knowledge ; but she possessed from heaven a musical ear, 
an imagination woi’thy of the name she bore, and a facility of 
composition, which gave full employment to her melodious 
voice. Madame ^lazzei, whose, I’ormcr name was Landi, a 
lady of one ol' the lirst families in Florence, surpasse.% perhap^i, 
all her compeers in the fertility of her imagination, in the 
richness and purity of h(;r s^yle, and»in the harmony Snd, per- 
fect regularity of her verses. She n^or sings ; and absm'bed 
in thcprc.cess of invention, her thftiiglits always outstrip her 
words. She is negligent in her declamation, and her recita- 
tion is therefore not gfacefitl ; bi^t thfi* moment %;he commences 
her ^)ontaneous effusions, ‘ the most hannordous hingaage in 
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the world seems at her!, bidding, to assume new beauties. We 
are delighted and drawn forward by the magic stream. We 
are transported into a new poetical world, where to our 
amazement we discover' man speaking the language of the 
gods. I have heard he> exert her talents upon subjects which 
were, unexpectedly offered to her. I have heard her in the 
most magnificent ottava rima celebrate the genius of Dante, of 
Macbiavelli, and of Galileo. 1 have heard her in terza rima 
lament the departed glory and the lost liberties of Florence. I 
have heard her compose a fragment of a tragedy, on a sulyect 
which the tragic poets had never touched, so as to give an 
idea in a few scenes of the plot and the catastrophe ; and 
k.stly^I have heard her pronounce, confining herself to the 
same given rhymes, five sonnets on five different subjects. 
But it is necessary to hear her, in order to form any idea of 
the prodigious power of tliis poetical eloquence, and to feel 
convinced that a nation in whose heart so bright a flame of 
inspiration still burns, has not jwet accomplished her literary 
career, but that there still peVhai)s remain in reservej for her 
greater glories than any which she has as yet acquired. 


"CHAPTEU XXllI. 

OIUGIN OP THE SPANISH LANGUAGE AN!) POLTKY. I’OEM OF THE CID. 

Yi'e may be considered as making the tour of Europe for 
the purpose of examining, nation by nation, pud country by 
country, the effect which was produced by the mixture of the 
two great races of men, the northern and the southern. We 
are thus present, as it \vere, at the birth of the modern lan- 
guages, and of that genius and literature with which they 
were accompanied. We remark the local circumstances wdiich 
modified *each simultaneous dev elopement. We behold the 
formation of national taste and genius ; and we arc enabled 
to undeistand in what manner eaah nation of Europe created 
a literaturf^. which differed from the rest, not only in the rules 
which it laid down, buf likewise in the object which it pro- 
posed to itself, ,and in the means wdiicli it>-took to secure the 
accolnplishmeTli; of that objpcct. ' Having already traversed 
Province, the North of France, and Italy, we now arrive at 
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Spain ; and in proportion as advaifie, the difficulty of our 
task increases. With the language of which we are now about 
to treat, we are not so familiarly acquainted as with the * 
Italian, nor is it indeed generally known. Spanish books, 
raoreott'r, are •i^are in France and difficult to be procured ; 
and there are scarcely any of the writers In that language 
whose works have been translated, and whose fame has be- 
come general throughout Europe. The Germans alone have 
studied the literary history of Spain with zeal and attention ; 
and, notwithstanding the efforts I have made to procure the 
original authors in tlie most celebrated libraries of those 
Italian towns over which Spanish princes have reigned, I 
shall yet be compelled occasionally to form rny judgment oif 
the credit of other writers, and to consult the German authors, ' 
Boutterwek, Dicze, and Schlcgel. The number, of Spanisii 
writers, also, is very cunsiderahlo, and thtdr fecundity is most 
appalling. For example, there arc more flramas in the Spa- 
nish, than in all the other languages of Europe put together ; 
and it cannot he allowed us to judge of these compositions by 
s[)ccimeii3 chosen by chance from the bulk. The very pecu- 
liar national taste of the Spaniards likewise augments the 
difficulty we feel in becoming acquainted with them. The 
literature of the nations upon which we have hitherto been 
('mployed, and of those of which we hav^ yet to treat, was 
European : the literature of Spain, on the contrary, is deci- 
dedly oriental. Its spirit, its pomp, its object, all belong to 
another sphere of ideas — to another world. AVe must becotne 
perfectly familiar with it before we can pretend to judge of 
it, and nothing cT)uld te. mor\i unjust than to estimate by our 
notions of poetry, which the Spaniards neither know nor 
ngard, works which have been composed upon absolutelj^ 
(Idfereiit principles. 

• On the other hand, the literature of Spain will amply repay 
the labour which an examination of it^ requires. Tips brave 
and chivalrous nation, whose pride and dignity have passed 
into a proverb, is retiected^in its literature, in whMi ,we 
may delight to find all the distinctive Praits n iTicli cliftracterise 
the part w^icli the Spaniards have^^acted in Eui’^pc. ^ The 
same nation which opposed so strong a*barrier to the Saracen 
invaders, which inainta'liied "for ^ve wenturies •its civil tUid 
religious liberties, an^l whicii, aftttf it had losfc both tinstone 
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and the other, under /pharle^ V. and Ids puccessors, a^cnicfl 
desirous of buryini^ both Europe and the New Worldjunder 
the ruins of its own constitution, has also displayed in its 
literature, the loftiness and grandeur of its character, and the 
power and richness of its imagination. In its early poems, we 
again behold the heroism of its ancient knights ; and in the 
poets of its brightest age, wc recognize the magnificence of 
thejfourt of Charles V. ; \vhen the same men who led armies 
from victory to victory likewise held the first rank in the 
empire of letters. Even in the universal decay which suc- 
ceeded, we behold tV. loftiness of the Spaidsh character. Tin* 
poets of later times sunk under the weight of their rich(\s, 
and yielded to the strength of their own efforts, less for tlie 
purpose of vanquishing others, than of sui-passing themselves. 

The literature of Spain maid fests itself in sudden and fitful 
lights. We admire j,t for an instant, and it is again lost in 
obscurity ; but th^se glimj)ses always induce a desire to sec* 
more of it. The first tragic wo-iter of the French stage bor- 
rowed his grandeur from the §})aniards ; and, after the Cid, 
which he imitated from Guillen de Casti‘o, many tragi-comic 
pieces and chivalric dramas transport us into Spain. Tlie 
celebrated Romance-writer, Le Sage, has displayed all tin* 
gaiety of a Spaniard’s genius ; and Ciil Bias, thougli tluj pro- 
duction of a FrenVhman, is completely Spanish in inann(*rs, in 
spirit, and in action. Don Quixote is u(*ll known toe^ery 
nation as one of the most animated, witty, and])leasant satires 
in* the world. A few novels translated by M. d(* Florian, and 
some dramatic pieces which Beaumarchais has adapted to our 
stage from the Spanisl), have! once nioreVwakened onr curiosity 
wdth regard to this peculiar country, yet without satisfying it ; 
and its literature is still very little known to llie French. 

** At the {)criod of the subversion of the empire of the West, 
during the reign of ITonorius, Sj)airi was invaded about ihf* 
year 4^9, by the Suevi, the Alani, llie Vandals, and^ the, 
Visigoths. Tills nation, which for six Cfmturies had been sub- 
ject(;d* to the dominitm of the Romans, and had completely 
adsiptcd the language and civilized arts of its mast(*rs, expe- 
rit'nccd those changes iiiMts raanlicrs, its opinions, its military 
spirit, and its language, wliicb, we have already observed, took 
pliK^e in th(*, oth(‘r proyineq^s of itbe mupire, and which were 
ill Tut- 1, the origin of the motions which ^irose on the overthrow 
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of the Roman power. Amongst the cAiquerors, the,Visigoths 
were the most iiuinerou>, whicli may be considered as a for- 
tunate circumstance fur Spain, since, of all the northern • 
nations, the Gothn both of the east and the west were by far the 
most just and enlightened ; affording grater protection tu the 
vanquished, and estuldishing amongst them an excellent 
system of legislation. 'Fhe Alani were subdued by the Visi- 
goths ten years after tin ir entry into Spain ; and ten years 
later, the Vandals passed into Africa, for the purpose of 
founding that warlike monarchy which was destined to avenge 
Carthage and to pillage Rome. The Sue* i, vvdio had preserved 
their independence for a century and a half, were at last 
overcome in tlcdr turn in the year 585. The dominion cf thP 
Visigoths was thus extended over all Spain with the, exception 
of a lew maritime towns, which still remained in<he power of 
I lie Greeks of Constantino; .!.> : and which, by their commer- 
( ial pursuits, acquired great riches and an abundant iiopula- 
tion. The ancient Roman subjects who were elevated by thv- 
Ifiws of the Visigoths to a level with their conquerors, being 
educated in the same manner, admitted to the same public 
employments, and professing the same religion, were speedily 
eonlbiindcd with them ; and when, .in the year 710, Spain wa.- 
invaded by the Musulmans, all the Christians who inhabited 
that country were amulgamated^into one people. 

It is the opinion of the Spaniards themselves that tlieir 
language was formed during the three hundred years of the 
Visigutliic dominion. It is evidentl}' the result of a mixture 
of the German w^th tli^i Latin, the termination of the words in 
the- latter language being eonfracted. The Arabic afterwards 
enriched it with a number of expressions, which preserve th(‘ir 
foreign character in the midst of a language derived from tfjp 
Latin ; and this circumstance lmj«, no doubt, bad an influence 
^>11 tlio pronunciation of the language, although not so much as 
to change its genius. I’he Spanish ai\d Italian, poss'^ssing a 
common origin, yet differ in a very striking manner. I'lie 
syllables lost in the contracti<in of words, and those rc!air 4 L‘d, 
are by no means the same in both; insomuch iTiat many woMs 
derived in eardi tongue from the Latin, Ijave little resemVlanee 
to one another.* The Spanish, more sonorous, ^and more full 

* A few general rules on the tnnsloAiations wliieli different filters 
have uiiikcrgout^ may enable us to recognize words whleh^.baAC passed 
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of aspirates and accer/s, has V>mething in it more di^hified, 
firm, and. imposing ; while, on the other hand, having been 
r less Cultivated by philosophers and by orators, it possesses less 
flexibility and precision. In itsg>iandeur it is occasionally 
obscure, and its pornpf is not exempt from beifig turgftl. But 
hotwithstanding these diversities, the two languages may still 
be recognized as sisters, and the passage from the one to the 
oth<^r is certainly easy. 

There are no remains of the Spanish language during the 
dominion of the Visigoths. The laws whieh they promul- 
gated were in Latins in which language tlrnr chronicles also 
were written. Some people pretend that in these productions 
•Iracos of the Spanish character are to be Ibund. The Visigoths 
manifested an extreme jealousy with regard to their women, 
by no mcaiv? common to the other northern nations ; but all 
that remains of their #history and their manners is too scanty 
to allov/ us to fqrn) any judgment respecting tluan. 

The extreme corruption of, th(i (iotlis, under their later 
sovereigns, was the cause of their ruin, at the period when 
the Arabs were extending their conquests in Africa. 
Roderick having driven the sons of Witiza, the legitimate 
heirs to the throne, into exile, mortally offended Count 
Julian, the governor of the provinces situated on both sides 
of the Straits of* Gibraltar, ^ by dishcnoiiring his daughter. 
Julian and the sons of AVitiza placed themselves under the 
protection of the Moors Mnsu, the Moori.sh commander in 

from ovi: language to another. F, which is in fact a stron:* a'^pirate, is 
often changed in Spanish into //, and soim tiincst tlie A into f. Thus 
fabulari to speak, is hablnr in Spanish; in llalian,yhrt7/e?’ ; and as 
the b and tlie v arc continually used for one another, tins word ih, in 
fafct, precisely the same in l) 0 tli languages. The which is strongly 
iCapiratcd by^^thc Spaniauls, is frequently suh.dilnlcd h)r the hquid /, so 
that hijo fi(jlio arc the .same Mord The I liijiiid m Spanish, is 
always ii.sed instead of the;>^ of the Latins, and the of ihe Italians! 
Thus, Latin, llano, Sjianish, piano, Italian; Ftrnns, Jjatiii, 

lleno, Spanish, pimo, Italian. Tlic Spanish ch supplies the ])laec of the 
Latin if., and the Italian it. Faction, hedio, fatto : dictu'i, dicho, detto. 
Thp Spanish tcri^inatc tljcir words • with consonants nioie frequently 
than the Palians , and the language is full of words ending in or, cr, os, 
and as. Tht infinitvve of verbs, and tlie plural ol nouns, aic Lenninatcd 
by conso: ants ; but the former arc accentuated, end the latter not. In 
fiWt, tlcj Tlaliybs have softened down the ip-onMieialion of the b’omans, 
wlii-l^ the S])aniai(ls have })res6i’ved great number of liar.^h syllalilcs, 
and have multiitLcd aspirates Li the letters ./;, j, tj, h, and/ 
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Africa, dispatchet? TarifFa, or Tarikli, in the year TlO, with 
a Musulinan army to their assistance, and to these forces all 
the malcontent Visigoth^ united themselves. A pitched 
battle VI us fought between the hostile a^’mies, each consisting 
of nearly a hundnnl tliousand men, at Xeres, on the borders 
of the Guadaleta, from the nineteenth to the twenty-sixth 
day of July, 711. Tlie Goths w'ere vanquished ; a defeat 
which their king, Roderick, could never repair ; and by this 
battle tlic monarchy of the Goths was destroyed, and Spain 
was subjected to the Musulmans. ^ 

A few valorous chieftains, however, retired into the 
mountains, an 1 especially into that vast chain which extends* 
along the northern part of the Peninsula. In 71G they 
drove out of one portion of the Asturias tlie Christian 
governor, whom the Arabs had placed tliere ; and they at 
lengtii succeeded in e&tahlishing their independence. This 
cxanqdo was imitated ; and from these fugUives proceeded 
the kings of Oviedo, descemfed irom Pelagius, one of the 
princes of the family of the Visigoth kings ; the kings of 
Navarre, tlie counts of (’aslile, the counts of Soprarhiii, who 
afterwards reigned in Aragon, and the counts of Barcelona ; 
princes who were destined at a luture time to recoiKjuer the 
Peninsula from the Arabians. But by far tlie greater number 
of the Christians submitted to The yoke of the IMoors, who 
granted them the I’ullest toleration in religions matters, and 
who freely communicated tg them the knowledge of whi'ili 
they were themselves masters. In a former chapter wr have 
given some accoiHit of^lie literary splendour of Spain during 
the govern men t of the ]\Ioors, and of the influence whicli they 
(‘xercised over tlie Christians. By a foolish policy, however, 
common to all Miisulinan conquerors^ they neglcete l to amal^ 
" imate the vaiuiuisliers and the vanquished ; and throughout 
all tlicir successes they oppres'^ed ifte nations whom they held 
tributary to them, by whom they wereT hated in retufn. It 
was by these means that they supplied the Spaniard.'^ who 
had taken refuge in tlie moiftilains, T^ith powerful allies ‘jn 
the Moorish provinces. • • ^ 

These mountaineers, who hud presumed the religion, the 
laws, the honour, anti tlie liberty of the Vi>ig(j|^hs, togctl^cr 
with the use of their Roman Jangifhge, ‘did not all speak ;hc 
same (Jialect. Jn Cataloni.a the ^^roven^al 8r .Limousin^ 
v> I f2 ' 
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which so^long engaged our attention, was ppoken. In Astu- 
rias,- in old Castile, and in the kingdom of Leon, the Castilian 
prevailed ; and in Galicia, the GalhgOy whence the Portuguese 
had its origin. In ^avarre, and in some parts of Biscay, 
"^the Basque was still preserved ; a Celtic dialect, or, according 
to others, of African, or Numidian origin, prior to the con- 
quests of the Romans, which never intermingled with the 
Spanish language, nor exercised any inlluence over its litera- 
ture. When the Christians, profiting by the extinction of 
the Caliphate of the^Ommiades of Cordova, and the division 
of the Musulinans into a number of petty principalities, 
began, post(‘rior to the year 1031, to recover Spain from the 
Saracens, they introduced into the South the language which 
they had preserved amidst the mountains ; and Spain was 
divided into three longitudinal portions, of wliicli the 
inhabitants of each sjDoke a separate language. The Catalan, 
in the states of Aragon, extended along the Mediterranean, 
from the Pyrenees, to the kingdom of Murcia ; the Castilian 
occupied the centre of the country, and extended likewise 
from the Pyrenees to the kingdom of Grenada ; while the 
Portuguese was spoken from Galicia to the kingdom of 
Algarves. 

The Christians who had preserved their independence 
amidst the fastnesses of the mountains, were illiterate and 
rude men, though high-spirited, courageous, and inca[)able of 
b'^aring the yoke. Each valley .regarded itself as a separate 
state,' and attempted by its own strength to render itself 
respected abroad, and to maintain it^' lawji‘ and manners at 
home. These valleys had received Visigoth Kings, Counts 
who administered justice, and led the troops to battle. Their 
authority ’continued to subsist after the destruction of the 
monarchy, but they Avere rather considered as military 
leaders, and as [irotectors of the people, than as ma^ters. 
Every man by defending his own liberty, became cognisant 
of his own rights. Every man was aw^are of the power with 
w^iich his own valoiin endowed him, and exacted towards 
himself the same respec*-- which he paid to others. A nation 
composed for the grealer part of emigrants, who had preferred 
liberty to ri^/iies, and w ho had ..abandoned their country, in 
order that they miglit preserve amidst the .solitude of the 
mountains, tlieir religion and their hiVs, Avere not likely to 
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recognize, to any great degree* the di.?tinction9 which fortune 
created. The son of the governor of a province miglit often 
be seen clothed in very homely gargiients ; and the hero by < 
wliose valour a battle had' been gained, niiglit be found re- 
posing in a hut. The dignity of the pftiple of Castile, which 
is observable even amongst the beggars, and their respect for 
every citizen, wliatever may be his fortune, are peculiarities 
in Spanish manners, which may no doubt be referred to^he 
period of which we are speaking. The forms of the language, 
and the usages of society established at this period, became 
an integral i)art of the national rnanniiVs, and display their 
ancient dignity even at llie present day. 

Civil libert}" was prc'^erved as perfect in Spain, as il can* 
be under any constitution. The nation seemed to have 
created kings, in order that the authority, whic]i*necessarily 
devolved upon the sovereign power iniglit be circumscribed 
within narrower limits. Their object war to provide them- 
selves witli able captains, with judges of the lists, and witli 
chieftains who miglit serve as models to a gallant nobility ; 
but they yi't watched with jealousy any attempts to extend 
the royal prerogative. Judges were appointed, to whom the 
nation might appeal under ordinary circumstances, and legal 
forms were estahlished, by wliich the peoplg were authorized 
to resist by force abus(‘s of powe^'. All classes were admitted 
to an (Mpial share in the representation, and eveiy Spaniard 
was taught to ])lace a due value on his privileges a- a citizen, 
and on his nobility ns a ViSigoth. The Court, the geneml 
nobility, and the^^quaUbalance of ranks, of which no one was 
suffered to feid degraded, preserved in the manners, the 
language, and the literature of the Sfiaiiiards, a kind of 
elegance, and a tone of courtesy and high-breeding, with some# 
what of an aristocratical character of manners, which the 
Italians lo^t very early, because th«y owed their liberties to a 
democrat ical s[)ii-it. . » 

Wlien political liberty was once properly ajiprejiated, 
religious servitude could not Jong continue to exist ; and the 
Spaniards therefore, until the time of T.^-lmrles*V., mrintain*ed 
their independence, in a great degree, ^igaiilst the ‘church of 
Rome, of wliich they subsequently became tl\p most timid 
vassals, when once deprived t)f tli«ir free constifution. Tlie 
religions independenove of tlic Spliniards has ^aeen little re- 
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marked ujpon, because the native writers of the present day 
are ashamed of the fact, and have endeavolircd to conceal it, 
whil5 foreign autliors have formed their oj)inion of that 
nation from its situation during tncir own lime. We shall, 
however, have occasion to remark in examining tlie early 
Spanish poets, that even in the wars with the Moors, as 
early as tlie eleventh century, they ascribe to their heroes a 
spiirt of charity and humanity for tlicir enemies, as a quality 
higlily lionourable to them. All their most celebrated men. 
us Bernard de Carpio, the Cid, and Alfonso VI., had com- 
bated in the ranks of the Moors. About the twidftli cen- 
tury, as we have already said in treating of the Troubadours, 
Ihe liings of Aragon granted free liberty of consciimct* in 
their states to the PauUeians, and to the sectaries, who after- 
wards acquired the name of Albigenses. Tiiey likewise took 
arms in tlieir defence in that deadly crusade wliich was 
headed by Simon ede Montfort ; and Peter II. of Aragon 
Was slain, in 1213, at the bat, Me of Mu ret, fighting against 
tliese crusaders, in the cause of religious toleration. In 
1268, two princes of Castile, brothers of Allbnso X., 
quitted the banners of the infidels, under which they liad 
served at Tunis, to give their assistance, at the head of eight 
hundred, gentlemen of Castile, to the Italians wlio ^\ere 
endeavoui ing to Ihrow off the tyranny of the Pope, and of 
Charles of Anjou. At the conclusion ol' the same century 
(1282), Peter 111. of Aragon, voluntarily exposed himself to 
tli(i thunders of tlie Church, in order to rescue Sicily from the 
oppression of tlie French. He and his d«‘secn\lants lived under 
sentence of excommunication for nearly the whole of the I'our- 
tccntli century ; nor ever consenled to purchase the repeal of 
Miose censures by any concession of their riglils. In ilu* great 
schism of tTie West (1378), Peter IV. embraced that side which 
was regarded by the Church as schismatic ; a course which was 
suited t ) his political ijitcrests, since Peter de Luna, who was 
afterwards Anti-{)Opc, under the name of Benedict XI II., was 
his subject. His successors still continued to countenance 
tlid sclq^ni, ndtwitlistfinding tlie efforts of all the rest of 
Chri^endOm to extinguish it. Alfunso V. of Aragon again 
renewed it, a^ter the council of Constance, and even after the 
deSth of Beiiedict XIII. ^ He' consenled in 1429 to the 
deposition of fhat shadow ^of a Pope, which he had ^^imself 
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created ; an act of condosccn.<ioii whitjli was repaid by the 
Holy Pontiff with great sacrilices. Until the’ reign of 
Charles V , this luonarch, his son, apd his successors on the ' 
throne of Naples, w(?rc in a state of almost perpetual hostility 
with the Popes. We are not incliriecf to attribute any ex- 
traordinary merit to the Aragonese sovereigns, on account of 
these prolonged contests with the church. It is not to be 
doubted that they frequently sacrificed their religion to ttieir 
temporal interests on those occasions ; but a nation, which, 
during three centuries, lived in a stale of almost constant 
contro\ ersy with the pa[)al power, and*dcspi-ed it*, excom- 
munications, was undoubtedly far removed from that blind 
faith and superstiti )us &ubmis.-ion, to which l^hilip JI.* 
ultimately succeeded in reducing it. Tiic last struggles in 
delence of the lil)erties of Aragon occurred in the^year 1485 ; 
wlien the people rdsc to repel the introduction of the Im|ui- 
siiion, which Perdinund the Catholic attempted to im[)ose 
upon them. To resist the establishment of tins odious 
tribunal, the whole population took uj) arms. The grand 
inquisitor was put to death, and his infamous' agents were 
expelled from Aragon. 

Although the minds df the Spaniards wore not directed to 
the subtleties of scholastic tliectlogy, yet^tlieir aj'dent and 
])assionate imaginations produced amongst them some mystics 
who, confouiKinig together love and religion, mistook the 
aberrations of their feelings for divine in.spiratitnis. These 
were almost the only sectanes whom the Roman Chureli Imd 
occasion to condgimn wi Spain. Even at the fieriod when they 
enjoyed the greatest religious liberty, few men devoted them- 
selves to the examination of the orthodox dogmas, or to the 
discussion of points of faith. The Jews and the jMusni- 
nians remained steady in their belief, while the Catholics 
'likewise persisted in their faith \vkhout taking the trouble to 
examine the grounds of it ; and religion was only employed 
to furnish occasional matter of controversy in a convent, or 
the subject of a hymn in honour of sbme saint. • 

The literary men of Spain have collected with great tfili- 
gence, the**earliest remains of their na^^ve phetry. 1 ). TJiomas 
Antonio Sanchez, librarian to the king, in 1,779 published 
four octavo volumes containjng specimens of th#raost anefent 
Castilian poets, of whose works We had been i,ble to procure 
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manuscripts. The fir^ in the* collection is the poem of the 
Cid, whidi, in his opinion, was written towards the middle 
of the twelfth century, that is to say, about fifty years aft(T 
the death of the hero. Although" the Cid, both in versifi- 
cation and in language, is almost absolutely barbarous, it is 
yet so curious on account of its simple and faithful descrip- 
tions of the manners of the eleventh century, and still more 
on ffccount of its date, it being the most ancient epic in the 
modern languages, that we have determined to present a 
detailed analysis of the poem.* 

In order to give tile reader some idea of the place where 
the scene is laid, it will, however, be necessary to make a 
few previous remarks on the situation of S})ain, at the period 
when the Cid was written. Sancho 111. of Navarre, avIio 
died in lOd’4, had united almost all the Christian states of 
the Peninsula under one dominion, having married the heiress 
of the county of -Ciistile, and obtained the hand of the sister 
of Bermudez 111., the last king of Leon, f'or his second son, 
Ferdinand. The Asturias, Navarro, and Aragon, were all 
subject to him, and ho w^as the first who assumed the title of 
King of Castile. To him the sovereign houses of Spain have 
looked up as their common ancestor, for tlie male line of the 
Gothic Kings became extinct in Bermudez 111. It was in 
tlic reign of this Sancho, sur-named the Great, that D. Ro- 
drigo Laynez, the son of Diego, was ])orn, to wliom the 
vSpaniards gave the abbreviated appellation of Ruy Diaz, 
wffile the five Moorish Generals whom he had vauquidicd 
bestowed upon him the title of2i\- Sa?/d, {or, nry Lord,) whence 
the name of the Cid had its origin. Muller eonjecturos that 
he was born about the year 1026. The caslhi of Bi\ar, two 
l^igucs from Burgos, w lienee he took his name, was probably 
the place of his birth, and perhaps a conquest of his father’s. 
On the female side he was descended from the ancient Counts 
of Castile ; yet, though-his birth was illustrious, he Avas com- 

* Tho JVIS. which lias beer preserved, bears the date of 1207, or 1245, 
of llie Spanish tliou^U, it is ccrfainl)^ not the most ancient. M. 
IbiynoiiarcK'ias promised ns a^ Provenva’ poem on lioethius, anterior to 
the \ear lOOCt, and which n^ust consequently be o1 higher antiquity than 
the poem of tlic Cid. This discovery is due to .N. Jtaynouard, Avho as 
yet k the only lAson who possesses th: means of forming a judgment 
upon tho composition. [This poem mavhe found in liaunouard, vol. ii. 
p. 4.-7V.] ^ “ " • ■ • 
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paratively poor, before his valour haS acquired him riches as 
well as glory. 

D. Sancho divided his states .amongst his children:* 
D. Go^’cia became King of Navarre, D. Ferdinand, King of 
Castile, and D. Ramirez, King of Anigon. The Cid. wlio 
was a subject of D. Ferdinand, entered upon his military 
career under that monarcli’s banners, where lie displayed 
that marvellous strength and prodigious valour, that •con- 
stancy and coolness, which raised him above all the other 
warriors of Europe. Many of the victories of Ferdinand and 
the Cid were obtained over the Mooi*s, who being at that 
time deprived of their leader and without a central govern- 
ment, were much ex])osed to the attacks of the Chri!>tianS. 
It was when the young llcseham cl IMowajed, the last of 
the Ornmiades, was on the point of receiving at*Cordova, in 
10,31, the oath of allegiance of all the Moors of Spain, and of 
being rais(‘d to the throne as Emir el Mumenin, (Miramolin, 
or Emperor of the West,) that a sudden cry was heard 
amongst the people : ‘‘ The Almighty hath turned away his 
eyes from the rac(i of Oinajah! Reject ye the 1‘orsaken one!” 
'Fhc result was, that the Prince was compelled to take to 
flight, and to abandon his Ihroia**; and that every noble and 
powerful indi\idual rendered himseli' independent in one or 
another of the cities of Moori.4i Spain as Emir or Cheick. 

I'he arms of Ferdinand and the Cid wen* not, how(‘vor, 
always directed against tluj^infidels. The ambitious Monareli 
soon afterwards attaek(*d Ids brother-in-law, Rermiuh'z IllTof 
Leon, tlie l.ist tf the descendants of D. Pelngius, whom he 
despoiled of his state.s, and put to death in 10,37. He subse- 
quently attacked and dethroned his eldest brother, D. Garcia, 
and afterwards his younger brother, D. Ramirez the former 
of whom he likewise saeriliecd. The Cid, who had received his 
earliest instructions under D. Fertlinand, made no scrupulous 
enquiries into the justice of lliat prince’s cause, but combating 
blindly for him, rendered him glorious in the eyee^ of the 
vtilgar by these iniquitous- (^nquestFw ^ • 

It is also in the reign of Ferdinapd, that the firs: romantic 
adventures of the Cid are said to hav« occurred his <tttach- 
ment to Xiinena, the only^daughter of Coiui^ Gormaz : his 
duel with the Count, who*h.ad ftiortally injured his father; 
and iiistly his marridge with the* daughter df Jlie man who 
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had perisli^d by his sword. Tlie aiitlienticity of those poetical 
achievements rests entirely on the romances wliicli we shall 
' examine in the next chanter; hut though this brilliant story 
is not to be found in any historical document, y^*t the 
universal tradition of a nation seems to stamp it with suf- 
ficient credit 

The Cid was in habits of the strictest friendship with the 
eldest sou of Ferdinand, D. Sancho, surnamed the Strong, 
and the two warriors always combated side by sid(‘. During 
the lifetime of the father, the Cid, in 1049, had i-endered 
tributary the IMusuliiTan Emir of Saragossa, lie dc Unded 
that Moorish Prince against the Aragonese, in lOGd; and 
\vhen^Sancho succeeded to the throne in 1065, he wa& j)laced, 
by the young King, at the head of all his armies, whence, 
WMlhout doubt, he acquired the name of Campeador. 

D. Sancho, who mefited the friendship of a hero, and wdio 
always remained faithful to him, was, notwithstanding, no less 
am'bitious and unjust than his futher, whose example he fol- 
lowed in endeavouring to deprive his brothers of tlieir share 
of the pateriidl inheritance. To the valour of tlie Cid lie 
owed his victories over D. Garcia, King of Galicia, and D. 
Alfonso, King of Leon, whose states he invaded. Ihc latter 
prince took refuge amongst the Moots, with the King of 
Toledo, who afforded him a generous asylum. D. Saiicdio, after 
having also stripped his sisters of their iiilim itanet*, was slain 
in 1072, before Zamora, where the last of his si>ter.s, D. Ur- 
raca, had fortified herself. Alfonso YI., recalled from the 
Moors to ascend the vacant throne, after Diving taken an 
oath, administered by the hands of the Cid, that he. had been 
in no degree aecessary to his brother’s deatli, endeavoured to 
attach that celebrated leader to liis interests, by piomising 
him in marriage his own niece Xiinena, whose mother was 
sister-in-law to Ferdinand the Great and Bermudez HI. tlie 
last King of Leon. This marriage, of which historical 
evidencj^^ remains, was celebrated on the 19th of July, 1074. 
The Cid was at that tiyje nearly fifty years of age, and had 
survived kis firot wife Ximena, tl’o daughter of Count Gor- 
raaz, so eefebrated in the Siianish and French 'tragedies. 
Being soon afterwards despatched on an embassy to the 
Moorish princes of Seville and Cordova, the Cid as.si.sted them 
in gaining a gicat victory over the King of Grenada ; but 
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scarcely had tlie lieat of th? battle* j)assc(l away^ when he 
restored all the pi-isoners whom he had taken, wkh arms in 
their hands, to liberty. By these constant acts of <!:en<5rosity» 
he w^on the hearts of his Onemies as well as of his friends. lie 
was aainii’cd and respected both by Mf^rs and Christians, lie . 
had soon afterwards occasion to claim the protection of the 
former ; for Alfonso VI. instigated by those who were envious 
of the hero’s success, banished him from Castile. i'h» Cid 
upon this occasion took refuge with his friend Ahmed el 
Muktadir, King of Saragossa, by whom he was treated with 
boundless confidence and respect. lie vvas appointed by him 
to the post of governor of his son, and was in fact intrualed 
w'itli the whole adnnni^tration of tlie kingdom of Sarngo.ss!!, 
during the reign of Joseph El Miiktarnam, from 1081 to 
1085, within wdiich period he gained many brillkint \ ietories 
over the Christians of Aragon, Xa’ arre, and Barcelona. 
Always generous to the vanquished, he again gave liberty to 
the prisoners. Alfonso VI. pow began to regret tliat he iTud 
deprived himself of the services of the most valiant of hiB 
warriors ; and being attacked by the redoubtable Joseph, the 
son of Teschfin, the JMorabite, who had invaded Spain with a 
new army of Moors from Africa, and liaving sustained a 
defeat at Z.ilaka, on the 23d of October, 1087, he re(‘alled the 
Cid to his assistance. That Inyo immediately repaired to his 
standard with seven thousand soldiers, hwied at his own 
charge ; and for two years continued to combat for his un- 
grateful sovereign ; but at length, cither his generosity'll 
dismissing his c^iptivys, or his disobedience to the orders of a 
prince far inferior to himserf in the knowledge of the art of 
war, drew upon him a second disgrace about the year 1090. 
He w'as again banished ; his wdfe and son were imprison^, 
and his goods w^ere confi>catcd. It is at this period that 
9 the poern, from wdiich w'e are ahput to make some extracts, 
commences. It is in fact the fragment uf a complet'^ history 
of the Cid, the beginning of wbieli has been lost. 

The opening, as it has^ been ti*ansmitted to us,* is. not 
deficient either in dignity or in infbrest. *1116 hero is*de- 
parting frprn Bivar, his iiafive place, where every’tiiiiig bears 
the marks of desolation. The doors are torn ^ovvn, the win- 
dows driven in, and the niom sensually apprdjiriated to* the 
protection of treasure aiid' valuaVle effects, are broken open 
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and empty* The falcons’ mews are deserted, and within 
them neither fiilcons nor hawks are to be found.* Tlie hero 
'^veeps as he quits these scenes ; for to shed tears was never 
deemed by tlic ancient knights to be inconsistent with their 
• character as brave men. He traverses Ilurgos at the head of 
sixty lances. The friends of a knight ever remained faithful 
to him in misfortune. The anger of a king could not separate 
those who had pledged their faith to each other in battle ; and 
tliosc who had marched beneath the triumphant standard of 
Rodrigo, cheerfully followed him into exile. The citizens of 
Burgos, crowding to their doors and windows, wept as he 
])assed, and exclaimed, “ O God ! why did't not thou give, so 
good vassal a good Lord?” None, howcviM*, ventured to 
invite the fugitive to partake of the, rites of hos]>itality ; for 
Alfonso had 'in his anger declared, that whoever, in tlui city, 
should receive him, should forfeit his goods and be deprived 
of his eyes. The Cil, after ha\ing thus traversed the capital 
of Castile, was compelled to kvive it by the opposite gate, 
without meeting a single individual who dared to oiler him an 
asylum. 

The lauguage of the poet frequently does not ris(' above 
that of a barbarous chronicler; but lui ndatf's his ineidonls 
witli great fidelity, and ]>laces them, as it before oiir 

eyes, lie tells us how the Ci/J, advancing towards the bor- 
ders of the Moorish territories, found that he lacked money 
to carry on the 'war ; and as all his property had been S(‘- 
qnestrated by order of the king, ‘how he hon-owed from a 
Jew five hundred marks of silver wlu/rewqh to (quip Ids 
troops, giving him, by way of "pledge lor i ejaiyiin iit, two 
heavy cases filled with sand, which, as he, preUmded, ludd 
hwT treasures, andwliich he, commanded the flt'w not to open 
until a year had expired. This deception, the only nm* of 

* Tlie following are the opening linc.s : 

De los sus ojos tan filer t cm ientre loi-aiido, 

Tornaba la caboya, c estabalo^ calamlo • 

Yio pnertas abjertas, c u/os sin ranados, 

Alcandaras vacuus, sin pieljcs c sin mantos * 
sin liileoncs, c sin adiorcs nunlailos. ^ 

Sofqiirb inio tid, ca muebo avie irrandcs cuidados : 

Faiflu iiiio Cid, bicn e tai^iiiesiirad*> 

(Jrado a ti, scfior pftlre, (y^i- e.slus en alto, 
list# UK* hail bueltft mins ciK'iii'a^s inalos. 
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which the Spanish hero was ever scarcely merited the 

name, since his word, which wa^ alone worth a trcasuivs, was 
pledged for the restoratioji of the inency. 'file first Moorish • 
spoils •enabled him to repay the loi^ji. The Cid had left 
Ximena, with his daughters, at the abbey of St. Peter ; and • 
she, hearing of his arrival at that place, commanded her six 
ladies to conduct her to his presence. 

Her eyes were full of tears, and she sunk upon the floor, 

And she tried to kiss his liands, and cried, Mercy, Campeador ! 

Oh ' Born in happy hour,* to the evil of the land 

Your enemies have made you here a hanisiiM man to stand. 

Mercy * oh gallant Beard, to thee I bring thy daughters fair. 

Who still are in their early years, and under God s good care. ^ • 

That you will quit us soon, I see will be our fate. 

And even while we live 'tis doom’d that we li\e .separate ; 

Give us, for Holy Mary’s sake, your counsel ere too late.t 

The Cid placed his hand ujion his Du&hy beard, and em- 
bracing bis (laughters, strained them to ■fiis breast, for tl^ey 
were very dear to him. Af liis (.‘yes filled with tears, he 
sighed ami exclaimed: 

Ximena ’ fairest woman, as my soul to me you're dear, 

But we must part, and 1 must go, and you must tarry here. 

Still, if it pleases God, and the Iloly Virgin too, 

I hillicr will return to my daughters and to you ; 

I’ll marry Ihein, and pass again some happy dajs with thee ; 

Noiv farewell, honour’d lady, somQtimes think of me. 

Three hundred cavaliers attached themselves to the for- 
tunes of the Cid, and irf company with him abandoiIC?^ 
Castile. J Don^iodrjgo, bani^hed from his nati\e hidd, still 
continued to combat against the enemies of his prince and 
his faith. On the first day, he captured Chatillon de Hcnarez, 
and after having divided the booty among bis soldiers, ]^c 
abandoned the casth^ to the Moors, and advanced further into 
► their territories. He soon aftcr\\ards besieged Alcoccr, amf 
after having gained possession of tliat.slrongly fortified place, 
was in his turn besieged in it by three of the Moorish kings.|l 
He had no hope of succour^ and alwiady the stores hi pro- 
visions were beginning to fail, whefi, inspiring hi| soldters 
with the courage of despair, he uttaekeih th(‘, Mo(W^, a»u\ 

• [The Cid wis called, Tl^ bor II in happy hour.V- 7'/*.] • 

+ Sanchez, v. 265. t. i. p. 2^1. \ I SSanchez, v. 422. p. 246 

O^Sanchez, v. 645, 254. ^ • 
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routed them, wounding two of their kings^ dispersing their 
whole army, niid possessing himself of a vast booty. He 
'^immediately despateiied an ambassador to D. Alfonso to 
compliment him on tle*se victories, and to present him with 
' thirty horses taken from the IMoors, as his share of the 
plunder, while at the same time lie instructed the messenger 
to have a thousand masses said for the good of his soul, at 
the thurch of St. Mary of Burgos. Alfonso, softened by 
this tribute of respect, permitted the Cid to levy troops in 
Castile, where the name of the hero drew numbers of war- 
riors to his standard. He sold to the Moors of Calatayiid 
the fortress of Alcocer, which he was unable to defend, and 
divided the money amongst the soldiery. When the IMoors 
of Alcocer beheld him depart, they lamented and exclaimed, 
“Go, my Cid ! and our prayers go with you, while here wo 
remain overwhelmed with benefits.”* 

The corKpiests oHlie Cid e.^Jeited the jealousy of the other 
Christian princes of Spain ; and Raymond III. Ckmnt of 
Barcelona, an ally ol‘ the Moors, whom Rodrigo had attacked, 
defied him to battle. In vain did the Cid attempt to accom- 
modate these differeneos; lie was compelled to give battle, 
and was victorious, Count Raymond himself being taken 
prisoner. The Cc uni’s sword, surnamed Colada, worth a 
thousand marks of silver, was the rich trophy of this vic- 
tory. The Count, ashamed of his defeat, and diftdaining a 
disJionoured life, rejected the food, which was ottered him : 

I wiU not cat a morsel for tlic Pum of all Spain’s wealth ; 

Not for my soul’s sahation, no, nor for my body’s health, 

Since, by such vagabonds as these, I have been vanquished.” 

Now listen what my Cid, Ituy Dias straightway to him said : 

•* Kat, Count, this bread, and drink this wane, and do as I eoniniand, 
^vnd spccdliy from prison free, believe me, you shail stand ; 

. Or elsew'jse you shall never moic behold tlio Christian land.” 

Don JJayraond answered him . “ J']at yourself, Cid, and rejoice, 

Blit as f3r me, 1 will not cat; so leave me to my choice.”t 

* Sanchez, v. 855, p. 26±. ^ 

f A inio Cid Lon Jtodi^o grant cocinal adobaban ; 

El Conde Don llcmont on gelo }iresia nada. 

A*du(;onle los eomercti, dclaiite gelos paraban , 

El non lo ^uiicrc comer, a todos los sozanaba. 

Noiieoml>A' un bocado po^.(pianto ha cn toda I’Lpau.a, 

Antes pcrdjrc cl cuerpo cdlexarc el alma, 

Lucs qu^‘ laics malcaj/ados me vcneieioii do balalla 


Mio 
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lie maintained this resolution till the third, day; and 
whilst (hey were dividing their immense booty, they were 
unable to make him eat a single noorsel of bread. At last* 
the Qid said to him : ^ 

Eat, Count, or ne’er again Christian visage shalt thou see ; 

But if you will consent to eat, and give content to me, 

You and your children twain shall presently be free. • 

The Count, was moved, and demanding water to wash his 
hands, he ale, and the Cid placed him at liberty. 

D. Rodrigo now turned his arm.s, towards the South, 
though he fitiil remained in the eastern parts of Spain. He 
took Alicaiit, Xeriea, and Almenar, ami prepared fj^w tl#c* 
siege of Valencia, to which he invited all the cliivalry of 
Casiilo and Aragon. Aft(;r a siege of six inonlhs that city 
capitulated.* Here he estahli>lied a bishop, and sent for 
Ximena and his daughters, before wliom he marched to do 
them lionour, mounted on his good horse Babieca, the name 
of which is no less celeh^atetl in Spain than that of the Cid 
himself. Scarcely laid Ximena safely arrived at the Alcazar, 
or })alace of the Moorisli king-^, when YonsoufJ the Emperor 
of Morocco, landed witli an army of fifty thousand men. 
The Cid soon received intelligence of this ; 

newi^ unto my Cid thu.s .‘suddenly heiiig gn’cn. 
lie i’ri(‘d, “Thaiilva to Cod, my Flitlier uho in llcavcn, 

Thai, all (hat 1 possess is here before my sight. 

Tliere s Valciica which T gamtd, and which 1 hold a.s my right 

VahuK ia I will never yield, but, only with my life. 

iS'ow, praised b^dod jjnd the Virgin, iny daughlors and myVife, 

Those blessings of tlic land, lll^c travelled to ibis shore, 

And now shall I put on my arms, and iie^er leave them more. 
iMy daughters, and my wile likeni.se, shall see me smite the foe, 

And (o gam a home ni foreign lands, the way to Ihem Ml show; « 

And how T furnish bread to them they by their eyes vIkiH know." 
lli.s daughters and liis wife, from llic towers of Aiea/ar, 

Their eyes they lifted up, and bebchf the tents of war. 


Mio Cid Ruv Dias odridejj^ lo <]uc dfxo. 

Corned, Condc, destc pan, e bobed <teste vino*: 

Si lo que digo lieiercdcs, .saldrcdo§dc cali\o 

Si non cu todo.s vucstros dias non vewdos Christ iai\i.smo» 

V. 1020, p. 207. 

Aeeording to ^fuller, vbos? Tli.ssgl-talion on th« did has been ofun 
con, sidled by u.s, Valeneia yiehled to lift Ivc'-o in Aprii, 1001. 
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What is this iiictctcr, Cid ? God keep you safe from harm ! ” 

“ You uccd not, honoured Lady,” said he, “ feel tiie least alarm I 
The fiches which are shown to us are /;reat ami marvellous, 

For scarcely have you hcrc’iirrjvcd, whea God vouehsafeth us 
For these, our dearest da^ighters, a marriage portion thus.” 

” The Cid irninediiitely gave battle to the Moorish king, and 
destroyed nearly his whole army, carrying off likewise a 
prodigious booty, a portion of wliich he dispatched, by way 
of paying homage, to King Alfonso, who offered to restore 
liim to favour, provided he ivould give his tivo daui: liters in 
marriage to Diego and Fernando, the sons of Gonzales, 
Count of Carion. The description of the feasts which 
f^'llowed these marriages com]>letes the first part of the iioem, 
which contains 2287 verses. 

The Cid had bestowed the hands ol‘ liis daughters on the 
sons of Carion only at the solicitation of the King, lie re- 
garded the marriages with great regret ; and, indeed, on the 
very day of the nuptials, his sons- in-law showed tliemsehes 
little worthy of such an alliance. A lion, which Kudrigo 
used to keep fastened up in his palace, broke its chain, and 
rushed into the ball, w'here the festivilii s were conducting. 
The commotion was univeisal ; but the terror of tluj children 
of Carion equalled tliat of the ivomen. They retreated behind 
the guests, whilst »the Cid advancing towards the lion, took 
him hy the chain, and led him back to his den. On tlie 
arri\al of a fresh Moorish force on the shores of Valencia, 
the. old warriors of the Cid beheld their approach w ith joy, 
as they furnished a:i opportunity of again ai’quiring fame and 
riclics ; but liis sons-in-law sighed for tlieir peaceable retreat 
in the castle of Carion. The bishop of Valencia, more w ar- 
like than the young princes, seeking the ])re^ellee of the Cid, 
c A claimed 

To-day, of Holy Trinity will 1 iccile the mass, 

And tor that purpose from nhe town now hither do 1 pass ; 

To that holy duty Lstand your lauks hefore. 

As well as for the great desire I have to kill a Moor ; 

Faiji would I grace my holy garb, and sanctily my hands, 

. And now good licence io 1 ask to march before your bands. 

;My huancr and my armsj bear, ai^d if it pleases God, 

Light soon will! rejoice my heart, and co\cr them with blood. 
Your noble soul, my Cid, thus gladly would^l cheer, 

But if this.''uvour you deny, no mere I tarry herc.^ 

* y. ‘/380, p. ij20. * 
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The prayers of this prelate, though not of a very Christian 
character, were heard, and at the commencement of the tom- 
bat, he overthrew two Moors witli his lance, and put to death 
five mere with his sword. The exploi4s of the Cid were still 
more brilliant. He slew Bucar, the Moorish king, who led 
the enemy, and gained possession of his sword, named Tizon^ 
valued at a thousand marks of gold. The sons of Car^n, 
however, trembling in the midst of veteran warriors, and 
exposed to the ill-dissembled contempt of all the Cid’s com- 
panions in arms, languished to return to their native place, 
and besought Rodrigo to permit them to carry their wives to 
Carion, to bestow upon them the investiture of those seign-# 
ories ami castles which th(*y had promised them as their 
dower. The Cid and Ximena beheld their depa^-ture with 
the darkest forebodings, and their daughters Donna Elvira 
and Donna Sol, though they shed a flood of tears on this se- 
paration from cheir hither, could not refuse to accompany 
their husbands. Rodrigo overwhelmed them with present-!, 
giving to his two sons-in-law, in addition to very considera- 
ble treasures, th(*- two swords Colada and Tizon, whicli In^ 
had won from the Catalans and the jVIoors, and at the same 
time he charged his cousin, Felez Muiios, to accompany the 
travellers. TIk^. sons of Carion had, howf^er, married the 
daughters of the Cid oidy from Jivarieious motives, for they 
thought themselves inhiiitely their superiors in birth, and as 
the cnwardly are ever perfidious, they resolved to rid them ^ 
selvc,-Jf of the burthen on their journey, and then, carrying off 
their treasures, espduse the daughters of the king. They 
commenced their treacherous proceedings against the Moor 
Aben Galvon, King of Molina, Arbuxuelo, and Salon, anally 
of the Cid, and his best friend. On their journey he hacT* 
Joaded them with presents, and entertained them with brilliant 
festivals ; and. In return, the Infants of Carion meditated his 
assassination in order to gain bis treasufes. A Moor latinadOy 
that is to say, who was acquainted ivUh the Spanish, Over- 
heard the plot, and gave bis* master •mrning* of it. Aben 
Galvon sent for the Infants of CarioL, and rf*proached them 
with their infamous ingratitude : 

If 1 did not respect the Cid, thebworld both far and nefc • 

How justly I had dealt with yor Hlioul^very shortly hear. 

The ijaiightcrs of iiiy fauhful Cul no more should wcdu ^itli you ; 

Nor ever moio, believe mo, C\irioii >houk|,} o'l \ic\v : ’ 

'iOL. 11. a ' • . . 
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But now i do dismiss you both, as villains and traitors too. 

A gentle farewell, ladies, both : I wish to hear iio'ftiore 

Of tiiese your husbands ; but may Heaven great blessings have in store 

For marriages that please my friend, tb^ gallant Campeador. 

' The Infants of Carion continued their journey until they 
arrived at the oak forest of Corpes. 

The mountains there are high, and the branches seem’d to rest 
Upon the clouds, and wild beasts did the travellers molest. 

They found a pleasant orchard, through which a streamlet went. 

And there they presently resolved that they would pitch their tent ; 
That by them and those they brought with them the night might 
there be spent. 

4 - Thgy pressed their ladies to their hearts, with the words which love 
affords ; 

But when the morning came, it seem’d they had forgot those words. 
Orders weri given by tliem to load their baggage — a rich store ; 

The tent in which that night they slept was folded up once more , 
And the servants who had oare of them had all pushed on before. 

. The Infants so had ordered it, that no one should remain, 

Excepting Donna Elvira and Donna Sol, their wives twain. 
***** 

The rest had push’d before, and these four remain’d alone, 

When to their wives they said : “ In these mountains wild and lone, 
With shame shall you be covered : as for us, we travel on, 

And leave you here, for you ne’er shall sec the lands of Carion. 

You may carry th?,s news to the Cid, and say, we take our vengeance 
thus 

For the good jest he play’d on us, when he let his lion loose.” 

•3' The Infants imagined that, in. order to prove their courage, 
or rather in ridicule of their timidity, the Cid had unchained 
the lion on the day of their nuptials. ' 

Thus having said, these traitors false their mantles they did doff. 

And from their coward shoulders their pelisses did put oft ; 

' And thCj took the horses’ reins, which when their wives did sec, 

“ In the name of God,” cried Donna Sol, “ we supplicate that ye. 

As ye have two trenchant swords, Colada and Tizon, 

With -them will slay us speedily, that wc, when we arc gone. 

The martyr crown not shamefully may be reckoned to have won. 

But whip us not like ^la,yeH ; lest when wc are bcat-cn, you, 

» i3y the blows wbich yoi^navc givea, shall be degraded too.” 

Their supplications, iiowever,‘ were useless. The Infants 
lashed them with the thongs, until the blood started from the 
wounds. 'Ihey fell sensf*les8 «pon the ground, and their 
husbands left them as dead, a"' prey ,to the birds and wild 
beasts. 
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Felez Munoz, j}owever, whom the Cid had directed to ac- 
company tliem, uneasy at their delay, waits until the party 
passes. When he sees the two Infants unattended by their 
wives, without discovering himself, wlii§h would undoubtedly 
have occasioned his death, he returns and finds his two 
cousins stretched upon the earth and weltering in their blood. 

Cousins ! gentle coasina !” cried he, " waken you I pray ; • 

For tlie love of God, awaken; and hasten, while 'tis day, 

Jjest the night arrive, and wild beasts should eat us on our way." 

At his cries, his cousins both their senses did regain, 

And opening their elids, saw Felez Munoz again. 

“ Make an effort, cousins, for God’s sake, cousins dear. 

For if the Infants miss me, they’ll follow my footsteps here , • 

And if God should not assist us, we all must die, I fear.” 

For the love of the Cid, our father,’’ Donna Sol she cried out first, 

‘‘ Bring us some water, cousin, to quench our raging thiilt." 

Felo/ Mufioz hearing licr complaint, a stream of water sought. 

And in his hat, which lately in A’alcncia he had bought, 

To satisfy his cousin s thirst, some water straiglitway brought ; 

They cruelly were tom, but he did exhort them so. 

That their courage he restored, and they both declar’d they’d go ; 

So he placed them oii his horse, and with his mantle he 

Did cover them, and he took the reins, and they journey’d joyfully 

Through the oak woods of Corpus, and out of that wild country. 

At twilight, they had pa‘-s'd the hills, and reach’d the Douro’s side, 
Where Felez Munoz Iclt them, for Santcstebaii, t(^ provide 
Horses and habits fit for them, and every thing beside. 

The daughters of the Cid found an asylum at Santesteban, 
witli Diego Tellez, and here they remained until the news of 
the outrage had readied Don Rodrigo, who sent for his 
daughters to Vakneiaf and promised them that, if they Lad 
lost a noble alliance, he would procui’e them one still better, 
Before he attiunpted to avenge himself, he dispatched an am- 
bassador to King Alfonso,* representing to him tbit it waff 
through his means that the marriages had taken place, and 
•that the Infant.'^ of Carion had outiaged the king as much us 
their father-in-law. IL*, then demanded* that in a Conference, 

J unta, or Cortes, this cause, in whicli his honour was tf:om- 
mitted, should be judged by the king<Jpm. .^Ifonso felt 
insult whidi had been offered to the Cid and to himshlf, and 
he convoked at Toledo the Cortes of the counts and nobles to 
adjudge this cause at the expiration of seven we<|ks. 

The very animated and dramatic^ description of the Cortes 


* V. 2900, p. 342. • 
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is, perhaps, tlic most interesting portion of^jlic volume. Its 
value, as an historical painting, or representation of manners, 
is even greater than its poetict\J excellence. It would, 
however, be more easiy to translate the seven hundred and 
forty verses which compose the catastrophe, than to preserve 
their spirit and features in an abridgment. The Cortes are 
assembled at Toledo.* The grandees of Castile arrive in 
succession at this city. Count I). Garcia Ordonez, the 
enemy of the Cid, is amongst the first. He encourages tlui 
Infants of Carion, and promises them his assistance, and 
that of the numerous party which he had formed in the 
» kingdom. The Cid at length arrives, attended by a hundred 
knights, amongst whom are the imivest of those who, in con- 
junction Ayth him, had conquered the kingdom of Valencia. 
He has requested them to provide themselves with their best 
arms, in order to be ready for the combat, if attacked ; but, 
at the same time, lie desires them to appear in their rieh(‘st 
habits and mantles, that in ^ the gr(;at assembly of the 
kingdom they may wear a pacific aspect. As soon as the 
Cid enters the assembly, the Grandee> all rise to do him 
honour, except those who had taken part with the Iniants of 
Carion. Allbnso himself testifies his gratitude to the hero 
of Spain, and hiS indignation at the outrage ofiered to him. 
He appoints judges to decide between the Cid and the 
Infants, selecting them from such as had not yet espoused 
4i;-jither side. ^ 

TIte Cid, instead of immediately relating the insult of 
which he complained, reminded the judges,*that, at the time 
when he gave away his daughters in marriage, lie had 
bestowed upon those, whom he believed his sons-in-law, two 
swords of great price, Colada and Than, which he had won, 
the one from the Count of Barcelona, the other from the Kiner . 
of Mqrocco. He demands that the Infants, who had re- 
turned his daughters to him, should likewise restore this 
property which had oeased to belong to them, and which 
formed a trophy of hfs valour. Count Garcia advised the 
Infants ta conce^tle this |/oint, inf which iliey were evidently 
wrong, and to yield up the swords. Kodrigo then demands 
that they shbuld restore j[hreeo thousand marks of silver, 

T. ^ ® 7 

* Y. 300:j.* This city, had been lately conquered from tlic Mdors. 
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which they had received as a dowr^ with his daughters, to 
which they coifld make no claim. The Infants • are com- 
pelled to yield in this instance also, and they pay this debt 
by borrowing from thein friends, or mortgaging their lands. 
This l>retended moderation of the Ciff, who seemed desirous 
of recovering his precious effects, instead of trusting to the 
judgment of God to clear his honour, induced the Infants 
to believe that they should only have to dispute with ^lirii 
for the possession of this property. As soon, however, as 
the hero had recovered his riches, and had given his two 
swords to Pero llermuez and Martin Antolinez, two of his 
most faithful relatives and lieutenants, he again addressed 
the king.* * 

“ Justice and mercy, my Lord the King, I beseech you of your 
grace ' • 

“ 1 have yet a grievance left behind, \;hich nothing can cflace. 

Jjct all men iiresont in the court attend and judge the case, 

Jjisten to what these (/ounts have done and ^ty my disgrace. 

“ Dishonour’d as 1 am, 1 cannot.be so base, 

“ But hero before I leave them, to defy them to their face. 

Say, Infants, how had I deserved, in earnest or in jes], 

( )r oil whatever plea you can defend it best, 

" That }ou filiould rend and tear the heartstrings from my brea'>t 
“ I gave }ou at Valencia uiy daughters in your hand, 

“ 1 gave you wealth and honours, and trcaMire at command 
“ Had you been Aveary of them, to co\cr your iicj:]ect, 

“ You might have left them with me, in honour and respect f 


* [The remaining translations of the specimens from the poem of tl’^ 

Cid arc borroAved from the Appendix to Mr. Southey s “ Chronicle of 
the Old ” Nothin^j^ean syrpass the spirit and simplicity of this vcr.sioii, 
which imluces us to regret that the author lias not been prevailed upon 
to publish a complete traii.slation of the *• Spanish Homer.” The ex- 
tracts given in Mr. Southey's Appendix AAerc, he informs us, communi- 
cated to him by a gentleman well acquainted Avith tlie Sparli^^ languagP. ^ -• 
and he adds, tliat he had never seen any t^an^latiou which so perfectly 
^ represented the manner, character, and snirit of its original. — 7"r.] 

t “ Merced ay, Key ii Seiior, por amor d(i candad. 

La rencura maior non so me puedc olvidar. 

“ Oydme toda la cort, c pesevos de mio mal. ' 

“ Dc los Infantes dc Caiion*quem’ desyndraron Jan mal, 

“ A meiios de riebtos no Ins puedo dexar. 

Decid que vos mereei Infantes en j'uego 5 en vero ; 

“ 0 en alguna razon aqui lo meiorarc i juuicio de la cort. 

“ A quern’ descuGrieste^ la| telas del curazon 1 ^ 

“ A la salida de Valencia mis hjfi vos di yo, 

Con muy grand cadra h habercs^ nombre. ^ 


Quando 
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“ Why (lid you tako theln irom nle. Dogs and Tmitore as you were ^ 

" In the' forest of Corpus, why did you strip them there ? . 

Why did you mangle them with whips 1 Why did you leave them bare 
" To the vultures and the .wolves, and to the wintry air 1 
“ The count will hear your answer, anci judge what you have ^onc. 

“ I say, your name ani^'honour henceforth is lost and gone.” 

The Count Don Garcia was the lirst to rise : 

We crave your favour, my Lord the King, you arc always just and wise ; 
The Cid is come to your court in such an uncouth guise, 

He has left his beard to grow and tied it in a braid, 

“We arc half of us astonish’d, the other half afraid. 

“ The blood of the Counts of Carion is of too high a line 
“ To take a daughter from his house though it were for a concubine. 
“ A concubine or a Icman from the lineage of the Cid, 

“ They could have done no other than leave them as they did ; 

“We neither care for what he says nor fear what he may threat.” 
With that the noble Cid rose up from his seat; 

He took his beard in his hand : “ If this beard is fair and even, 

“ 1 must {hank the Lord above, who made both earth and heaven ; 

“ It has been cherished with respect and therefore it has thriven : 

“ It never suficred en affront since the day it first was worn. 

“ What business, Count, have you to speak of it with scorn 1 
“ It never yet was shaken, nor pluck’d away nor torn, 

“ By Christian nor by Moor, nor by man ot woman bom, 


“ Quando las non queriedes ya canes traydores. 

“ Por que las sacabadcs de Valencia sus onores 1 
“ A que las firicstes ^ cinchas h espolones i 
“ Solas las ddxastes en el Robredo dc Corpus 
“ A las bestias fieras (i d. lat aves del mont. 

“ Por quanto Ics ficicstes menos valcdcs vos. 

“ Sinon recudedes vealo esta cort.” 

El Condc Don Garcia en pic se levantaba ; 

•r-“ Merced ya, Rcy, el meior de toda Espana. 

“ V ezos Mio Cid alias cortes pregonadas ; *• 

“ DexCla creccr ci luenga trae la barba. 

“ Los unos le ban miedo ^ los otros espanta. 

“ Los de Carion son de natural tal, 

“ Non gelas debien quercr bus fijas por barraganas ; 

“ O quien gelas diera por pareias d por vcladas. 

“ Derecho licieron porq-je las ban dexadas. 

“ Quanto el dice non gelo prcciamos nada.” 

Esora cl Campeador prisos’ a la barba ; 

Grado a Dios que/Jielo e tierra manda, 

“ Por cso es luenga^quc a dclitio fue criada. 

“ ;iue habedes vos, Cnnde, por ?*ctraer la mi barba 
“ Ca de quando u^co'ii delicio fue criada ; 

“ Ca non me priso k clla fijo de mugier na^a, 

“ NimW*>a meso ^o de Moro nW de Christiano, 

“ Como yo it vos, Conde,*en el (^astiello de Cabra, 

** Qu^pdb pris ^ Cabra,**!* it vos por la barba, 

• ' *'Non 
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“As yours was once, Sir Count, the day (5abra was taken • 

“ When I was master of Cabra that beard of yours was shaken, 

“ There was never a footboy in my camp but twitch'd away a liit ; 

“ The side that I tore off grows all uneven yet/' 

Ferr?,n Gonzales started iipbn the floor, , 

He cned with a loud voice, “ Cid, let us hihr no more ; 

** Your claim for goods and money was satisfied before : 

“ Let not a feud arise betwixt our friends and you ; 

“We are the Counts of Carion, from them our birth we drew, 

“ Daughters of Emperors or Kings were a match for our degree,* 

“ We hold ourselves too good for a baron’s such as thee. 

“If wc abandon’d, as you say, and left and gave them o’er, 

“We vouch that we did right, and prize ourselves the more." 

The Cid looked at Bermuez, that was sitting at his foot 
“ Speak thou, l*eter the Dumb, what ails thee to sit mute 
“ My daughters and thy nieces are the parties in dispute. • 

“ Stand forth and make reply, if you would do them right ; 

“ If I should rise to speak, you cannot hope to fight.” ^ 

Peter Bermuez rose, somewhat he had to say. 

The words were strangled in his throat, the> could not find their way ; 
Till forth they came at once, without a stop o%stay. 

“ Cid, I’ll tell you what, this always is your w'ay ! 

“ You have always served me thus; wiicnever wc have come 
“ To meet here in the Cortes, you call me Peter the Dumb. 


“ Non y ovo rapaz que non mesd su pulgada ; 

“ La que yo inese aun non es eguada.” 

Ferran Gonzales cn pie se Icvairto , 

A altas voces ondrcdcs** que fahlo. • 

“ •Dcxascdc"', vos, Cid, de aqu^jsta lazon ; 

“ De vucstros habercs de todos pagados sodes. 

“ Non crccics’ baraia entre vos h nos. 

“ Dc Natura somos dc Oondes de Carion ; 

“ Dehiemos casar con fija.s de Reyes d de Emperadores , 
“ Ca non pfrteneffien fijas dc Intanzoncs. 

“ Porque his dexamos , durccho ticiemos nos ; 

“ Mas nos preciamos, sabet, que mciios no.” 

Mio Cid Ruy Diaz a Pero Bermuez cata ; 

“ Fahla, Pero Miido, varon que tanto callas ; 

“ Ilyo las he fijas, tii primas cormanas, 

“ A mi lo dicen, a ti dan las orciadas. 

“ Si yo respond ier’, tu non entraras ejn armas ” 

Pero Bermuez coupez6 dc fablar ; 

Detienes’ le la lengua, non puede dolibrar. 

Mas quando enpieza, sabefl, nol’ da ^gar. 

“ Direvos, Cid, costumb^jes habedes tales ; 

“ Sirompre en las cortes, Pero Mudo nje lamkdes. 

“ Bicu lo sal^^dles que yo non puedo mas ; 

“ Por lo que yo ovicr’ a fer por^nii non mancarilfc 

^ Probably ouiff'cdes. 


Mientes 
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“ I cannot help my natuirc ; I nc\\;r talk nor rail ; 

“ Hut wllen a thing is to he done, you know I never fail. 

“ }i)crnando, you have lied, you have lied in every word : 

“ You have been honour’d, by the Cid, and favour’d and preferr’d. 

I know of all your tricky and can tell them to your facie : 

“ Ho you remember iii^'afencia the skinnish and the chase ?' 
“You asked leave of the Cid, to make the first attack : 

“ You went to meet the jVloor, but you soon came running back. 

“ 1 met the Moor and kill'd him, or he would have kill’d you , 

“d gave you up his arms, and all that was my due. 

“ Up to this ^ery hour 1 never said a word. 

“ You praised yourself before the Cid, and I stood by and heard, 

“ IIow you had kill’d tjic Moor, and done a valiant act, 

“ And they believ’d you all, but they never knew the fact. 

“ You are tall enough and handsome, but cowardly and weak. 

• Ti^iou tongue without a hand, how can j'ou dare to sjieak ^ 

“ There’s the story of the lion should never be forgot 
“ Now let us hear, Fernando, what answer have you got * 

“ The Cid Vas sleeiung in his chair, with all his knights around, 

“ The cry ^vent forth ukmg the Hall, That the lion was iinhoiiud, — 
“ What did you do, , Fernando ' like a coward as you were, 

“ You slunk behind the (hd, and crouch’d heneaih his chair. 

*• We pres.s’d around the throne, to* shield our Lord from liarm, 

“ Till the good Cid awoke , he ro.^c without alarm , 

“ He went t(i meet the lion, with his mantle on his arm ; 


** Mientes Ferrando de quanto diclio has 
For el Campeador niuclio valie.^tes mas. 

“ Las tus inan#.s yo tc las sabre con far, 

Micmbrat’ (piarido lidiamos cerca Valencia la grand, . 

“ Fedist' Us terida.s jirimeras al Campeador Ic.il . 

“ Vist’ un Moro, lustel’ cusaiar ; antes fugisle (lue al tc alcgase-. 
“ Si yo non uyjas’ cl Moro tc juj^lra mal, 

“ Fase por ti eon cl Moro me oil de aiiintar • 

“ De los primeros eolpes ofle de arraneahr- ; 

“ Did cl cavallo, tobcldo en poridad . 

Fasta csl,c dia no lo descubri a iiadi. 

■“ Dclant’ Mio Cid, b delaiite todos ovistote de alabar, 

“ Qu^hinataras cl Moro b (jue ficieras barnax. 

Crovicrontelo todos, mas non saben la verdad. 

“ E cres fermoso, mas iiial barragaii. 

“ Lengua .sin manes, cueino osas fublar 
“ Di bYrrando, otorga csta razon ; 

Non tc viene eii fti\fmtc eii Valencia lo del Leon, 

“ Quando durmic Mio Cid b cl Leon se desato ? 

“ F ►tu Ferrando que*ncist’ con e|,. pavor 
“ Metistet’ trk-8 el escafto, do Mio Cid cl Campeador, , 

“ Metistet’ Ferrandd, poro menos vales hoy. 

“ Nos cqptiamos el escafio por cu;fiar nuestro^Sefior, 

“ Fasta do desperto Mio (5id cl qpe Valencia gano. 

“ Levantw/ del escano 6 lues’ poral Leoit : 

; “EL 
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“ The lion was abash’d the noble Cid to meet, , 

“ He bovjr’d his mane to the earth, his iniiz/de at his feet. • 

“ The Cid by the neck and mane drew him to his deii, 

He tlirust him in at the hatch, and caiifti to tlie hall a^rahi . 

He found his kniji^hts, his vassals, and all his valiant men ; 

“ He asVd for his sons-in-law, they were nciBier of them there. 

“ I defy you for a coward and a traitor as .you are ; 

For the daui^hters of the Cid you have done them e:reat uiiriefht, 

“ In the wrong that they have suffer d, 3011 stand dishonour'd quil^'. 
“ Although they arc but women, and each of you a knight, 

“ 1 hold them worthier far, and here my word I plight, 
licforc the King Alfonso upon this plea to fight ; 

“ If it be God his will, before the battle part, 

“ Thou slialt avow it with thy mouth, like a traitor as thou art." 
Uprose Diego Gonzalez and answered as he ‘-tooil 
By our Uncage we are Counts, and of the purest blood ; 

This match was too unequal, it never could hold good ; 

“ For the daughters of the Cid we acknowledge no regret,# 

“ We Icavx them to lament the chastisement they met. 

“ It will follow them through life for a scandal and a jest • 

I staml upon this pica to combat with the bestf 
‘‘ That liaviug loft tlieiu as we did our honour is incrcasd." 

Uprose Martin Aiitoliiiez when Diego ceas’d . 

“ Peace, thou lying mouth ’ thou traitor coward, peace ’ 

“ The story of the lion should have taught \ou shame af least • 


El Leon premio la cabeza, a Mio Cid cs2>cru, 

“ Dcaoh’ Ic premier al ciicllo, 5 a Ih. red Ic metid. 

Quando se lornd el bucii Campeador • 

A SOS vasallo, violos aderredoi. 

“ Dcmand(3 por sus Yernos, ninguno non falld. 

Itiebtot’ cl cueiqio por malo 0 por tra.ydor. 

Estot’ lidiare aqui an tel Iley Don Alfonso 
‘ Por fijas del Cid Don’ Elvira c Dona Sol. 
l\>r quanto Ifts dcxlstes menos valcdcs vos. 

Ellas son iiiugiercs, vos aodes varoncs ; 

“ En todas guisas mas valen que vos. 

“ (iuaiido fiicre la lid, si plogiiiere al Criador, 

“ Tu lo otorgaraa aguisa do traydor. 

“ Dc quanto he dieho verdadcro sere yo.” 

I)c aquestos anios aqui quedo la Hlzoii. 

Diego Gonzalez odredcs lo que dixo : 

De iiatura somos dc los Condes mas limpios. 

Estos casamientos non fuesen aparcoidRs 
“ Por consograr eon Mio Cid T)cu Kodrij^o. 

Porque dexamop ous fijas a m no no:i repentimos. 

“ Mientra que vivan pueden haber sospirca. 

Lo quo Ics ficiemos series ha rctraido; esto lidiard^ tod’ el mas 
ardido. • ^ * ' 

Que porque las dexamos onirados lomos nos.” 

M^^rtin Autolinez on pie se Icvantaba ; • -.t 

‘‘ Cala, 
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“ You rush’d out at the door, and ran away go hard, 

** You fell into the cispool that was open in the yard. 

“'VVe dragg’d you forth in all men’s sight, dripping from the drain , 
“ For shame, never wear a mantle, n^r a knightly robe again ! 

I light upon this pl^a without more ado, 

" The daughters of the Cid are worthier far than you. 

“ Before the combat part you shall avow it true, 

" And that you have been a traitor and a coward too.’’ 

,Thu8 was ended the parley and challenge betwixt these two. 

Assur Gonzalez was entering at the door 
With his ermine mantle trailing along the floor ; 

With his sauntering pace and his hardy look, 

Of manners or of courtesy, little heed he took : 

He was flush'd and hot with breakfast and with drink. 

“ What oh, my masters, your spirits seem to sink ! 

*^Have we no news stirring from the Cid Huy Diaz of Bivar ** 

Has he been to Riodivirna to besiege the windmills there ? 

“ Does h3 tax the millers for their toll, or is that practice past ? 

** Will he make a mi^tch for his daughters, another like the last 1” 
Munio Gustioz rose and made reply ; 

“ Traitor, wilt thda never <*case to slander and to lie 1 


Cabi, alcvoso, boca sin verdad. 

Lo del Leon non sc te debc olvidar ; 

Salistc por la puerta, metistet’ al corral ; * 

Fusted meter tras la viga lagar; 

** Mas non yestid’ cl manto nin cl brial : 

“ Hyo lo lydiare, non pasaru por al. 

** Fijas del Cid por que las vos dexastes 1 
" En todas guiaas, sabet, que mas valen quo vos. 

** Al partir de la lid por tu boca lo diras, 

“ Que eras traydor mcntistcMc quanto dicho has.” 
Destos amos la razon tinco. 

Asur Gonzales entraba por c! Palacio ; ' 

Manto armino ii un brial nustrando ; 

Bermcio viene, ca era almorzado. 

Ep, lo quo fablo avic poco recabdo. 

“ Ilya varones quien vi6 nunca tal mal ? 

Quien nos darie nuevag dc Mio Cid el de Bibar ? 
Fues’ a Riodouirna los molinos picar, 

** E prender maquilas como lo suclc far’ : 

“ Quir darie con los de Carion a casar’ ? ” 

Esora Muno Gustfoz cn pie pc ievantb : 

,V Cala, alevoso, lAulo b traydor. 

Antes aljnuerzas *^uc bayas 'i oracion ; 

“ A los que das yaz, fartaslos aderredor. 

" Nod> dices verdad amigo ni il Senor, 

" Fawo a todos b mas si Criador. 

'' En t/i amistad non quiero aVer racion. 
ifstcertelo deeir que tal cres qual digo yo.” 
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•* You breakfast before mass, you drink bc&re you pray ; , 

There -is no honour in your heart, nor truth in what you aay ; 

You cheat your comrade and your Lord, you flatter to betray ; • 

“ Your hatred I despise, your friendship 1 d^^fy : 

" Pals'? to all mankind, and most to God on high. 

“ I shall force you to confess that what 1 say is true.*’ 

Alfonso here imposes silence upon the assembly. He 
declares that he grants permission to the challengers to fight, 
and that by them the cause shall be decided. At tl!is 
moment two ambassadors from Navarre and Aragon enter 
the assembly, and demand of the Cid, with the consent of 
Alfonso, to grant his tw^o daught^'rs in marriage to the two 
Kings or Infants of Navarre and Aragon ; a request suffi- 
ciently singular after the adventures which they had undergone. 
Rodrigo, at the solicitation of Alfonso, accedes to the demand. 
Menaya Alvar Fanez, one of the Cid’s friends, Takes this 
opportunity of again defying either of the Infants wdio may 
be inclined to meet him. The king, howe’er, again imposes 
silence, and declares that the three first couple of combatants 
are sufficient to settle the question. He was desirous of 
adjourning the combat till the following day orliy, but the 
Infants of Carion demand three weeks in order to prepare 
themselves ; and as the Cid wishes to return to Valencia, 
the king takes under his own protection tfce three knights 
who were to combat for him. He promises to preside at the 
combat on the plains of Carion ; and having appointed the 
two parties to meet there in one and twenty days, he an- 
nounces tliat those who fail to appear shall be accoqnted 
vanquished, and® reckfined as traitors. Don Rodrigo tlicn 
unties his beard, which hitherto he had kept bound in sign 
of his affliction ; he thanks the king, and taking leave of all 
the grandees, to each of whom he offers a present return* 
to Valencia. He endeavoured to make the king accept his 
*good horse, Babieca ; but the monarch answered that the 
charger w^ould be a loser by the change, and that it was fit 
that the best warrior in Spain should^ possess the best iiorse 
to pursue the Moors. • ^ • 

After a delay of three weeks, Alfonso proceeds ter Carion 
with the three champions of the Cid! <On tK^ other side the 
Infants of Carion arm themselves under the suj:^rintendence 
of the Count Garcia Ordonez. 'I^hey beg the king to forbid 
their adversaries to use the two ^ood swords* Qolada and 
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Tizon, which they had restored, and which were about to be 
used against their late masters. The king replies that they 
laid restored them in the Cortes without drawing them from 
their sheaths, and tjiat it is now' their duty to procure good 
weapons. He directs the barriers to be raised ; he names 
the heralds and the judges, and then thus addresses them : 

“ Infants of Carion ! Attend to what I say : 

' You should have fought this battle upon a former day. 

When we were at Toledo, but you would not agree ; 

“ And now the noble Cid has sent these champions three, 

To light in the lands of Carion, escorted here by me. 

“ He valiant in your right, attempt no force or wrong ; 

“ If any man attempt it he shall not triumph long, 

He never shall have rest or peace within my kingdom more. ’ 

The Infants of Carion are now repenting sore ; 

The Heralds and the King arc foremost in the place, 

They clear away the people from the middle space : 

They measure out thl lists, the barriers they fix • 

They point them cvit in order, and explain t^ all ihc six 
“ If you are forc’d beyond the lipe where they arc fi.x’cl and traced, 
You shall be held as concpiercd and beaten and disgraced ” 

Six lances length on cither side an open space is laid, 

They share the field between tliem, the sunshine and the shade. 

Their office is perform’d, and Iroiii Ihe middle space 
The heralds arc withdrawn, and leave them face to fac('. 

Here stood the warriors of the Cid, that noble champion, 

Opposite on the ither side, the Lords of Carion.* *• 


* “ 0yd que vos digo. Infantes do Carion ; 

“ Esta lid en Toledo la ficierades, mas non quisicstes vos ; 
‘‘ Estos tres cavallcros dc iiiio Old cl Campeador, 
llyo los aduj’ a salvo a tierras de Carion. 

“ Habed vuestro dcrccho, tuerio non querades vos ; 

Ca qui tuerto quisicre fazer, mal gelo vedare yo ; 

*• En todo mio regno non habni buen sabor.” 

Hya les va pesandc a los Infantes dc Carion. 

Los‘»Fieles b cl Key ensenaron los moioiics, 

Librabanse del camjio todos aderredor ; 

Bien gelo demonstraron a todos scis coino son, 

(^uc por y serie ven,cido qui saliese del moion. 

Todas las yentes esconbraron aderredor 

De seis astas dc lansas que non Icgasen al moion. 

Sorteabanlcs el eani^o, ya les partien el sol ; 

Salien los Fieles dc ir\i!dio ellos, cara por cara son. 

I^esi vinicn ios do jilio Cid a los Infantes de Carion, 

Elios liifanitcs de Carion Ti los del Campeador. 

Cada u:,0 dcllos mientes ticuc ftl so. 

Abrazan los escudos del^iit’ los wirazones ; 

Aba:^p las lanzas abueltas con los pennones ; 


Euclinabar 
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EarncaMy their minds are fix’d each upon hi.s foe ; • 

Face to face they take their place, anon the trumpets blow'. 

They stir their horses with the spur, they lay their lances low, 

They bend their sliicl els before j^heir breasts, \heir face to the saddlebow. 
Earnestly their minds are fix’d each upon hi^foc. 

The heavens arc overcast above, the earth tremble.s below. 

The people stand in silence, gazing on the show : 

Eerinuez the first challenger first in combat clo.sed, 
lie met Fcrran Gonzales, taco to face opposed ; • 

They rush together with such rage that all men count ibem dead, 
They strike each other on the shield, without all fear or dread. 

Ferran Gonzales with his lance pierced the shield outright. 

It pass’d Berrnuez on the left side, in his flesh it did not bite. 

The spear was snapp’d in twain, Bcrniucz sat upright, 

He neither flinch’d nor swerved, like a true steadfast knight. 

A good stroke he received, but a better he has given ; 
lie struck the shield upon the boss, in sunder it is riven, 

Onward into Ferran’s breast the lance’s point is driven, * 

Full upon his breast plate, nothing would aval’ ; 

Two hi east-plates Fernando wore and a coat of m^il . 

The two ore riven in sunder, the third stood him in stead. ’ 

Tlic mail sunk in his breast, the m.i,ll and the spear-head. 

The blood hurst from his mouth that all men thought him dead. 

The bloiv lias broken liis girdle ami his saddle girth, • 

It has taken him over his horse’s hack, and borne him to the cartli. 


Eneliiiaban las earas sobre los arzoncs ; 

Batieu los cavallos con los cspolohcs ; 

Tembrar qiieric la tierra dod crad movedorcs. 

Cada uno dcllos inicntes ticne al so. 

Todos tros por tros ya juntados sou. 

Cuidansc (jue csora cadran nfuertos, los que estan aderrodo.- ^ 
Fero Bermuez el quo antes rebto. 

Con Fcrran Gonzale/.^e cara ae junto ; 

Fcriciise en los escudos siu todo pavor ; 

Ferran Gonzalez a I’cro Bermuez el escudol’ jiabo ; 

Frisol’ cii vacio, en came nol’ tomo : 

Bieii en dos lugarcs cl astil le qnebro; 

Finiio cstido Fero Bermuez, por csopos’ ciicanio ; 

Uii eolpe rccibiera, mas otro firio ; 

Qucbraiitd la boca del escudo, apart gela echo ; 

I’asogclo todo que nada nol’ vallo; 

Molior la lanza por los peehos, <pic nada*iiol' valid , 

Tres doble.s de loriga tcuie Fernando, aipflistor presto 
Las dos le desiiianchan, la terconi tin^d : 

El belmot con la Lamisa c con la giiarnizoa 
])e dentro en la carikc una mano gola inelid ; 

For la boca al’uera la sangrcl’ Halid. 9 
<2uebrar onlc las ciiieh|is, niuguna noH ovo pro ; 

Fqj la copla del ca/allo en tierra lo echo, ■ 
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The people think him dead as he lies on the sand ; 

Bermuez left his lance and took his sword in hand. 

F^rran Gonzales knew the blade which he had worn of old. 
Before the blow came down, he yielded and cried, “ Hold !” 
Antolinez and Diego ^counter’d man for man, 

Their spears were shiver’d with the shock, so eagerly they ran, 
Antolinez drew forth the blade which Diego once had worn, 
Eagerly he aim’d the blow for the vengeance he had sworn. 
Bight through Diego’s helm the blade its edge has borne, 

The crest and helm are lopt away, the coif and hair are shorn. 
He stood astounded with the stroke, trembling and forlorn, 
He waved his sword above his head, he made a piteous cry, 

“ 0 save mo, save me from that blade, Almighty Lord on high 
Antolinez came fiercely on to reach the fatal stroke, 

Diego’s courser rear’d upright, and through the barrier broke. 
Antolinez has won the day, though his blow was miss'd, 

He has driven Diego from the field, and stands w'ithin the list. 
1 must tctl you of Munio Gustioz, tivo combats now arc done , 
How he fought with Assur Gonzales, you shall hear anon. 


Asi lo tenien las yentes quo mal ferido es dc muert. 

El dexo la lanza, h al espada metio mano. 

Quandp lo vio Ferran Gonzalez, conuuo a Tizon. 

Antes quo cl colpc esperase, dixo, veiizudo so,” 
Otorgarongelo los Fieles, I’cro Benniicz Ic dexo. 

Martin Antolinez e Diego Gonzalez firicronse de las lanzas 
Tales fucron los colpes que les quebraron Ian lanzas ; 
Martin Antolinez mano metio al espada ; 
lielumbra tod’ el cainpo, tanto es limpia clara. 

Diol’ un coljie, dc traviesol’ tomaba ; 

El casco dc somo ai)art gelo cchaba ; 

Las moneluras del yelmo todas ’gcla.s cortaba . 

Alla Icbo cl almofar, fata la cofia Icgaba ; 

La cofia ^ cl almofar todo gelo Icbaba , 

Kaxol’ los pclos de la cabeza, bien ^ la came legaba. 

Lo uno eayo eu el campo c lo al suso fincaba. 

Quando deste eolpe ha ferido Colada la preeiada, 

Vio Diego Gonzalez que no c.scaparie eon alma. 

Bolvio la rienda al cavallo por tornase de cara. 

Esora Martin Antolinek recibiol’con el espada. 

Un colpcl’ did de lano, con el agudo nol’ tomaba. 

]>ia Gonzalez espada tiene en mano, mas non la ensaiaba. 
Esora cl Infante tan grandes voces daba, 

“ Valine, Dios glouioso, Senor, e curiarm’ dcsta espada !” 
El cavallo asorricndace mesurandol’ del cs{)ada, 

Sacor del moion, .Martin Antolinez en el campo fincaba. 
Esora 41x6 cl Key, “ venid vos a mi compana, 

“ PorVjuanto avedes fecho, veucida avedes esla batalla.” 
Otorgangelo los Fielesaiuc dice verdadera palabra. 

LoB.djs han arrancado : direvos dc Muno Gustioz 
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Assur Gonzales, a f,crcc and hardy knight, 

He rode it Muiiio Gustioz with all his force and might : 

He struck the shield and pierced it through, but the point came Wide, 

It passed by Munio Gustioz, lietwixt his afm and side : 

Sternly, like a practised knight, Munio metjiim there. 

His lance he Icvell’d stcadfostly, and tlirough the shield him bare , 

He bore the point into his breast, a little beside the heart ; 

It took him through the body, but in no mortnl part ; 

The shaft stood out behind his back a cloth-yard and more ; 

The pennon and the point were dripping down with gore. 

Munio still clench’d his spear, as he pass’d he forced it round, 

He wrench’d him from the saddle, and cast him to the grouud. 

His horse sprung forward with the spur, he pluck’d the spear away. 

He wheel’d and came again to pierce him where he lay. 

Then cried Gonzalo Asurez, “ For God’s sake spare my son ! 

“ The other two have yielded, the held is fought and w'on.” 

The heralds and king Alfonso proclaim that the cjiarapions 
of the Cid have conquered. The latter, liQ^vever, are conveyed 
during the night from the lands of Carion, ty;id return to their 
leader, lest the vassals of the ^ifants should avenge the dis- 
comfiture of their lords. 

The two last verses of this poem inform us ttjat the Cid 
died on the Day of Pentecost, without stating the year or 
the mode of his death. Commentators have supposed that it 
was on the 29th of May. 1099 ; and Muller has conjectured 
iliatit was in the month of July, in the same year. In ex- 


Con Asur Gonzalez como se adobo • 

Firiense en lob ebcudob imt^ tan grandcs colpes . 
Aflur Gonzales fiirzudo de valor, 

Firio cn el csciido a*I)on Muno Gustioz. 

Tras cl escudo falsoge la guamizon ; 

Fii vacio fue la lanza, ca en came noV tomo. 

Este eolpe feclio, otro dio Muno Gustioz, 

Tras el escudo falsoge la guamizon. 

For medio de la bloca del e.scudo quebrantd. 

Nol’ j)udo guarir, falsoge la guaniitoiL 
Apart’ le prisC, que non cabcl corazon. . 

MetiOr por la came adentro la lanza con el pendon. 
De la otra part una braza gela echo • • 

Con el did una tuerta, dc la*Biclla lo c%‘am6, 

A1 tirar de la lanza cn tieiwa lo eeh(^ 

Bemioto salio cl .istil, h la lanza e el peijilon. • 
Todos sc cuedan que ferido es dc muert. 

La lanza recombrd d sobrelrtc parp % 

Dixo Gonzalo Asurez, ncrt’«firgad^por Dios, 
^enzudo cs cl cam^o quaudo eato sc acabo. * « 
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amining,* in llie next chapter, the romance-^? or ballads of the 
Cid, we shall meet with some circumstances relative to the 
death of the Spanish hero. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

#-• 

KPANTSII POETRY OF THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY. — ROMANCES OP THE CID. 

The Cid has already occupied much of our lime, nor can 
we yet dismiss him. 'rhis liero, who Avas more instrumental 
tlian even the princes whom he served, in Ibunding the 
inoharehy of Castil(‘, and who, during th(‘, course of his long 
life, led the conquering arms of his sovereign over nearly a 
(juarter of Spain, is intimately connected with all our ideas of 
the glory, the love, Viiid the chivalry of the Spanisli nation. 
In the foreground of tluar history and of their poetry, the Cid 
stands conspicuous, wliile the nmown of his name fills tlieage 
in wliich he liviul. So <lear, indeed, is his memory to the 
Spaniards, ihat the form of their most sacred and irrevocahh' 
adjuration is derived from his name ; r/c Rodr/f/o, by the 
faith of Rodrigo, says tlip Spaniard, who would strengtlnni his 
promise by recalling the ancient loyalty of this hero. 

It is said that the originiiLChronicle of the Cid was Avritten 
in Arabic a few y(‘ars after bis death, by two of his pages, 
who were Musulmans, and that from this chronicle, the poem 
of AA\hich Ave have given some extracts was taken, as Avell as 
the romances which we are abojit to nvjtice,' and many of the 
most admired tragedies on the same subject in the Spanish 
drama. The poem, thougli a most C-hi-istian iierformance, 
h.iars soE'e traces of its Arabic origin. Tlie style ifi wlii^h tlie 
Divinity is spoken of, and the ej)itliets which are applied to 
Iiim, hear trllccs of a JMooiish, rather than of a Catholic pen. 
1](‘. is ‘called the Fatlrer of Sjurits, the Divine Creator, and 
other nain(*s, which, tliey are sulli(!iently accordant' with 
Cliristian notions, the poet has preserved, although tliey 
betray their Musulman t»rigin. This poem, Avhich is anterior 
by a hundred and fifty years to tlie immortal composition of 
Dante, bcar^ evident marks of its veru'rtthle antiquity. It is 
Avithout pretension and vyithou't <irt, but full of the finest 
nature, and^ves au excellent idea of t’ne people of that age, 
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SO difft^ent from those of our own. We live amongst them, as 
it were, and our minds are the more completely captwated, 
because we know that the author Imd no design to paint a 
brilliapt picture. Just as he found the^i, the poet has exposed 
them to our view, without the least desire to make an exhibi- • 
tion of tliern. The incidents which strike us, bore no extraor- 
dinary character in his eyes. There was to him no distinction 
between the manners of his heroes and of his reader s,'^and 
the simplicity of the representation, which supplies the place 
of talent, produces a more powerful effect. 

With regard to the versification, I scarcely know any pro- 
duction more completely barbarous. Many of the lines arg 
Alexandrines, that is, lines of fourteen syllables, wi'th a 
caesura on the sixth, which is accentuated ; but many others 
consist of fifteen, or even eighteen syllables, so that* the author 
seems to have arranged his expressions without ever attempt- 
ing to adapt them to his metre. Many of liiie lines are doubt- 
less altered by transcribers, bu^ more have been left unfinished 
by the poet himself. 

The rhyme alone enables the reader to discover that the 
composition is in verse, though even that is so barbarous, that 
sometimes we have considerable difficulty in ascertaining its 
existence. The Spaniards distinguish their rjiymes into conso^ 
nant and assonant rhymes. T^e latter, as we have formerly 
explained them, consist in the repetition of the same vowel. 
Wlien the Spaniards had become more familiar with poetical 
composition, and had laid dcfwn certain rules of an, the asso- 
nant rhymes betjfime ,as regular as the consonant. If the 
rliyme was not complete, bciiig only framed from the vowels 
of the two last s}'llables, it was prolonged, and all the second 
verses of the romance were terminated by the same assoni^jit 
rhymes. In the poem of the CijJ, the assonants are very ineom- 
fcplete, and fail to satisfy the ear. The poet rhymes the same 
vowel for fifteen, twenty, or even tliirty fines, until he fatigues 
himself in endeavouring to discover more words suited to his 
purpose, and he is thus compelled to ifbandon his former ibr 
some new rhyme, which in its turn milftjt share the soine fai*e. 
This was the infancy of verfificatioif, of poetry, aiwi of lan- 
guage ill Spain, but it was the manhood* of national spirit and 
of heroism. • ^ * 

Before entering upqn thcYoma^es of the CitJ, which were 

v^. II. H , * ’ 
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composed more than a century after the Jincient poLm, we 
must «for a short time dismiss the liero, and notice some 
remains of Spanish poetry, which beloii'; to the thirteenth 
century. Sanchez ha^ published the works of two yriters 
of this remote period, of whose lives he has likewise given 
us some account. The first is Gonzalez de Berceo, a monk, 
and afterwards a priest, attached to the monastery of Saint 
Midan, who was born in 1198, and died about the year 12(i8. 
Nine poems by him have been preserved, making together 
upwards of thirty thousand verses. To judge merely from 
the language and versification, these productions would seem 
to be posterior to the ancient poem of the Cid, though they 
cann6t be compared with that comjmsition in point of sim- 
plicity and interest. Th^J metre is the same, but more caro- 
fully manaj^ed, and the lines are Alexandrines, sometimes 
consisting of four dactyls, sometimes of lour amphibrachs, 
which are always t^arelessly put together. The verses con- 
sist of couplets, of four liii(‘s geach, and the lines of each 
couph't conclude with the same rhyme. This was the metre 
to which the* Spaniards gave the title of versos de arte waijor^ 
and whicdi they rosorvod for their more serious works, while 
they destined the livelier measure of the redondUhas for 
their romances an^l songs. The former continued to be em- 
jdoyed to the end of the fiftetmth century ; and Gonzalez de 
Berceo was the master of this style ot j)oetry, which was 
regarded as tlie most noble, while in fact it was the most 
monotonous of all. 

Gonzalez de Berceo, who was educat^cd ai^d pas&cd his lile 
amongst monks, scarcely possessed a single idea which was 
not to be found within Ibe precincts of a monastery, llis 
nire poems are all upon sacred subjects, and they treat 
rather ot the Christian mythology, than of Christianity 
itself. The first contains jhe life of St. Domingo, or Domi- ^ 
nick of Silos ; not the celebrated founder of tlie order of 
friars-preachers and the Inquisition. The poet gives an 
account of his religious infancy, when, amidst the shepherds 
and guarding his floct, he nourished his pious fancies ; of 
his reception in the moithstery o1’ St. Millan ; the noviciate 
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a contribution frqjn the monastery, to assist him in carrying 
on the war against the Moors ; so that Saint Dominick was 
a sort of contemporary of the Cid, though his life is far from 
prescnjing the same degree of interest Tlie second part of 
the poem contains the miracles which St. Dominick wrought 
during his life ; the third, those which were worked by his 
intercession after his death. I have endeavoured to discover 
some extract remarkable for the imagination, the piety, or 
even the whimsicality which it displays, that I might give 
some idea of the style of a poet, whose elegance and purity 
have been celebrated by Sanchez ; but I must confess that I 
am unable to meet with a single striking passage. Every^ 
part is equally careless, common-place, and dull ; the lan- 
guage and the thoughts being those of monks of all ages, in 
which we in vain attempt to discern any characteristic marks 
of their times. I shall venture, however, to translate an 
account of a rnirachj whieh St. Dominick*wrought after his 
death, for the delivery of a cji^tivc from the Moors. Such 
is the natural taste of man for the marvellous, that the 
most absurd miracles gain our attention. We conceive that 
the romancer displays imagination, while, in fact, it is our 
own imagination which is in action ; and we rejoice when- 
ever we read of a triumph over the powcjj’S of nature, tin*, 
subjection to wliicli is so insupportable to us. 

“ I wish,” says Gonzalez de Derceo, to relate to you a 
precious miracle, and do you open your ears to listen to it. 
Let your faith tliereiii be firnl ; and the good father St. Domi- 
nick will become^ grcc^ter in your eyes. In a place called 
Coscorrita, not far from U’ft'on, there, was born a valiant 
soldier, named Servan, who in lighting against the Moors 
Avas taken prisoner by them. This valiant soldier ^11 to tUfi 
share of some cruel men, who led him in chains to Medina 
•^.Celi, where they loaded him with ivons, and enclosed him in 
a narrow cell surrounded with tliick \yalls. The Mocars by 
every means rendered his prison odious to him, and hunger 
and the weight of his fetters, tornienfed him. During liie 
day he Avas made to labour Avith the 0tlier captives, #and 
night he was shut up undef disinab bolts. 'Often* did .they 
intliet stripes upon him, and Avoimd his*flesh ; but Avhat Avas 
more griov^ous still, 'were tl'e bhisplieniies whftli he heaitl 
these miscreants utter. SoTvan’s\nly resource during his 
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suffering was Jesus Christ. O Lord ! cried he, wlTO com- 
mandest the winds and the sea, take pity on my pain, and 
deign to look down upon me. O Lord ! I have no hope of 
succour, but from thec^. I am tormented by the enemies of 
the cross ; I am maltreated because I venerate thy name. 

0 Lord ! who sufferedst for me death and martyrdom, may 
thy mercy succour me in my sins ! When Servan had 
finished his prayer, midnight was past, and the hour arrived 
when the cock was used to crow. Under all the weight of 
his punishments he still slept, but he despaired of his safety 
and of his life. Suddenly, in the midst of his prison, 
appeared a resplendent light ; and Servan awakened, and was 
afraul. Raising up his head, he called on his Creator, and 
making the sign of the cross, he exclaimed : 0 Lord ! help 
thou me ! Then it seemed that he saw a man clothed in 
white, as though he were a priest prepared for mass ; and 
the poor captive, tvirrified at the sight, turned aside his head, 
and tlirew himself upon his face. The vision then addressing 
him, said, Servan, fear not, but know that God hath heard 
thee, and liaith sent me hither to release thee. Trust there- 
fore in God, who will snatch thee fj*om danger. My Lord ! 
answered the captive, if thou art he whom thou sayest, tell 
me in the name of God, and his glorious mother, what is thy 
name, lest I be deceived ,by a lying spirit. The holy 
messenger answered him : I am brother Dominick, formerly 
a monk. I was abbot of Silos, though unworthy, and there 
are my bones interred. My Lord ! said the captive, how 
may 1 escape hence, when 1 cannot even ilisengage myself 
from my irons ? If thou indeed art the physician who is to 
heal me, without doubt thou hast a remedy for this evil. 
T,hen St. Dominick gave him a mallet, made entirely of wood, 
without either iron or steel, which yet broke the stoutest bars 
as you would pound garlipk in a mortar. When Servan hacU- 
broker through the bars of his prison, St. Dominick bade 
him go bravely forth. Servan answered, that the walls of 
hi.s prison were very higli, and that he liad no ladder where- 
with to^scale them ; but the holy messenger, sitting upon the 
top of the, wall, let down a cord,' one end of which the captive 
fastened round his waist, while the celestial messenger held 
the other in^'nis hand, and fitting above him, pulled him up 
with his irons on as casily^as if he had been a little bundle, 
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and pLiced liim on the outside of his prison. The .good con- 
fessor then said to him, Fly, niy friend ; the gates are .open, 
and the Musulmans are asleep ; thou shall meet with no 
trouble, for thou art under good protection, and shall be far 
enough off by daybreak. Do not tfiou hesitate as to thy 
place of refuge ; but proceed directly to my monastery, with 
Ihy chains ; place them upon my sepulchre, where my body 
reposicth, and thou shall encounter no obstacle, and mayest 
trust ill me. After having instructed him in this manner, 
the white figure disappeared from his eyes. Servaii imme- 
diately commenced his journey, and meeting with no obstacle, 
and finding no gate shut against him, when day appeared, he 
was far on his way. At length he arrived at ihe monaitery? 
as he had been commanded. It happened that a festival was 
held there on that day, it being the anniversary of the day 
whereon the church had been consecrated, and many priests 
were there assembled together, with a ctiowd of the neigh- 
bours. A Cardinal of Korney w'ho appeared as legate, was 
presiding over the assembly, and had brought with him a 
numbor of bishops and abbots, who formed a brilliant 
assembly. The captive, still loaded with his irons, in squalid 
garments, and wretchedly shod, appeared in the midst of 
them. His hair was uncombed, his beard was long, and he 
fell in prayer before the sepulchre of the cdhfcssor. My lord 
and father, he cried, it is unto thee that I ought to return 
thanks, that I again a[)pear in a Christian land, ft^was by 
thy means that 1 escaped from prison ; by thee have 1 been 
healed, and evei^as thou didst command, am I come to* offer 
up to thee my chains. The 'report of the favour which the 
confessor had shewn him, was quickly noised through all the 
town, and there was neither bishop nor abbot, who did not 
shew Stu’van marks of his esteem. The legate himself 3id 
not refuse to chaunt the canticle TJht Ians, in company with 
a man so favoured by heaven, and moreover granted ^general 
pardons to the people, while all persons acknowledged the 
power of the holy confessor^ after stf marvellous a nfiraple. 
A treasure like this, a light so shining as this, should cast 4ts 
rays from a rich shrine ; iJnd if they before valued it as a 
precious relic, they now estimated it sfill more highly. * The 
legate Richard preached his fame at Rome, s^id the Pope 
acknowledged him to be a most aJipomplished s^int.” 

next poem of Gonzalez de Berceo is a lift* of St. Mil- 
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Ian, the founder of the monastery to which the poet belonged. 
The Saint died in ,594, before the invasion of Spain by the 
Moors. The various miracles which he wrought form the 
subject of a second book ; and his appearance, long after his 
death, at the battle of bimancas, in 934, when the Moors were 
conquered, is related in a third book. If we arc to believe a 
tradition which does not rest on any very solid foundations, 
tliiii battle delivered tlie kingdom of Oviedo from a tribute of 
a hundred maids, which was yearly paid to the Musulmans. 
The courage of seven young girls of Simancas, wlio, being 
destined to tliis fate, cut off their hands, that the Moors might 
reject them, inspired the people who groaned under this yoke 
wi tin spirit to throw it off. Berceo has made no use of this 
poetical tradition, whicli has furnished Lope de Vega with the 
subject of one of Iiis most brilliant tragedies, Lna Donzellas 
de Simancas. The njonkish poet has suppressed every heroic 
circumstance, in osder to bring forward his miracles. He has 
sacrificed the glory of his country men to that of his saint, and 
the life and interest of his poem to a narrow and degrading 
superstitioiu 

Anotlier production of the thirteenth century, which has 
also been published by Sanchez, is the poem of Alexander, 
written by Juan Lorenzo Segura de Astorga. The editor 
assures us that this poem is not a translation of that which 
Philippe Gaultier de Chatillori wrote in Latin in tlie year 1 180, 
and which was afterwards turned into French verse by Lam- 
bert li Cors and Alexandre de Paris. However, there is 
certainly a great similarity between the two works, which 
display an equal mediocrity. There is neither invention, nor 
dignity, nor harmony, to be found in this composition ; and 
yet the absolute ignorance of antiquity in which the world 
was pluriged at the period when it was written, renders the 
work interesting. For the author, unable to describe times ^ 
of which he knew nothing, had recourse to tliose with which 
he was acquainted, and bestowed upon the heroes of Greece 
th§ manners, the sentiments, the prejudices, and the educa- 
tion of a Spaniard of the thirteenth century ; nor is he ever 
able to get rid af his Cbaistian phraseology. He dubs Alex- 
ander a knight on the feast of St. Antherius, the Pope, (the 
third of Jandary.) *IIe assurefi us, “ that the young prince 

* 
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being ^patient to wage war against flie Jews and the Moors, 
believed that lie Had already conquered the territory of Baby- 
lon, India, anJ. Egypt, Africa, and ^Morocco, and indeed all 
the countries over which Charlemagne had reigned.” These 
anachronisms excite only a passing sixflle ; but the most inte-^ 
resting and curious part of the work is that in which, in a 
Greek story, tlie manners and opinions of the thirteenth cen- 
tury are described: as, for example, in tlie lessons vjiich 
Aristotle gives to his pupil.* “ Master Aristotle, who was 
his teacher, had been all this while shut up in his chamber, 
where he had been composing a logical syllogism, and had not, 
day or night, tasted any repose.” When Alexander appears 
before him, inflamed with a desire to deliver his count^'j from 
the tribute whicli it paid to the Persians, Aristotle recapitu- 
lates all the advice which he had formerly given, to fit him for 
the career which he was destined to run. “ My son,” says he, 
thou art a learned clerk ; thou art the son of a king, and 
thou hast much perspicacity. From thine infancy thou hast 
shewn a wonderful regard for chivalry ; and I hold thee to 
be the best knight of all who now live. RememJ^er, that thou 
ever take counsel upon thine undertakings, and discourse 
thereof with thy vassals, who shall be more faithful to tliee 
when thou thus consultest them. Above all, beware of the 
love of women ; for when once u man Inttli turned towards 
them, he pursueth them everlastingly, and daily becomes less 
valiant ; nay, he is in danger even of losing his soul, the 
which would be a great offence unto God. Beware how thou 
trustest thy affairs to a man of low birth : be not drftnkcn, 
and frequent not the taverns*: keep firm and true to thy w'ord, 
nor love nor listen to flatterers. When thou sittest in judg- 
ment, judge according to right ; and let not avarice, nor love, 
nor hatred weigh in thy decisions. Beware of sht./ing tffine 
anger amongst thy vassals. Never eat separate from them 
and apart, and appear not to be tired of them, if thou wouldst 
preserve their love. When thou leadest thine armies, do not 
leave the old warriors and carry with#thee the young scfldiers : 
the former are wise in council, and ir* the battle the^ will not 
flee.” The arms and the equipments In whicli Alexander appears 
on the daf when he is dubbed a knight, are highly precious. 


Copla^O. 
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Some are the workmanship of the fairies, otliers of Vulcan ; and 
every piece is gifted with some enchanted power, strengthening 
the courage, the virtue, arjd the chastity of the wearer. “ All the 
riches of Pisa and Genoa would not have bought liis tunic; and, 
as to Bucephalus, wheVi he was harnessed, he was worth more 
than all Castile.”* Having clothed himself in these arms, 
Alexander, with a small retinue of knights, sets off in searcli 
of adventures to try his prowess. At some distance from his 
own territory, he meets with a king whom the poet calls 
Nicholas, who asks Alexander his name and occupation. f 
Alexander answers, ‘‘ that he is the son of Philip and Olym- 
pias ; that he is journeying through the world to exercise his 
wtrei)gth, seeking for adventures in deserts and plains, sparing 
some and despoiling others ; and that none can say that they 
have dared, to treat him with disrespect.” It was not, w e see, 
without reason, that Don Quixote always reckons Alexander 
in the number of kpights errant, and compares Rosinante to 
Bucephalus. The ancient po^.ts of Spain knew no other 
heroism than that of chivalry, and had no conception of gran- 
deur which was not gathered from the romances. The hero 
of La Mancha, who had studied history in their pages, 
was sure to find a knight errant in every hero of antiquity. 

The martial poetry of Spain, a poetry truly national, and 
completely in accordance with the manners, the hopes, and 
the recollections of the people, was inspired by an enthusiasm 
which in its turn it contributed to nourish. Of this poetry we 
have already had some specimens in the history of the Cid, 
and w e shall soon meet with others in the romances. The 
two poems of Berceo and of Lorenzo Segura have given us 
some idea of the poetry of the monks during tlie same period, 
the pedantry of which betrays the ignorance of the authors, 
anh in which the absence of truth in the incidents, in the 
feelings, and in the language, shews clearly that all the inspi- 
rations of nature were banished from their gloomy convents. 
We shall terminate the literary history of Spain, during the 
thirtee.ith century, with some account of a royal poet, 
Alfonso X. of Castile^twho was born in 1221, came to the 
crown in 1252, apd was »amed Bmperor of Germany by four 
of the electors in 1257. After having been deposed by his 

— a ti‘ 
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son, liejlied in 1284. Alfonso was surnamed tlie Wise, from 
his acquaintance vvitli astronomy and clieinistry, ancf is known 
i»y a system wliicii Ijc proposed as to the arrangement of the 
heavenly bodies, and which subjected him to a charge of im- 
piety ; a treatise which must be consi<^red merely as a com- 
mentary upon llie complicated system ol’ Ptolemy, to which 
he had devoted his attention. Alfonso, though he was not a 
good sovereign, was yet a great patron of letters, and inti’o- 
duced into Europe the sciences, arts, and manufactures of the 
Arabians. He invited to his court many of the pliilosophers 
and learned men of the East, whose works he' caused to be 
translated into the Castilian, in which language he likewise 
directed the decisions of the courts, and the laws of the Cprtesi 
to be framed ; and in this earliest Spanish code, which is en- 
titled las Partidas, is found that remarkable sentence which 
struck the attention of Montesquieu : The despot cuts dorvii 
ike tree, but the 7v}se monarch jyrunes iL In fact, this mon- 
arch was the first to give that impulse to the literature of 
Spain, which was in the succeeding century so greatly acce- 
lerated. Ilis writings contributed very considerably to tlie 
advancement of science, and something to the progress of 
literature. There is still preserved in manuscript at Toledo, 
a book of Canticles in Galician, written by him in honour of 
the Virgin Mary. The music for the firslf line of each can- 
ticle is given as if for chauntin^. Two other productions in 
Castilian by the same royal author also survive. The first of 
these is a book of Complaints, il libro de las Querelas, com- 
posed between 1282 and 1284, in which Alfonso conuplains 
of his son Don Rancho and. his nobles, who had rebelled 
against him and driven him from his throne. To judge from 
the commencement, this poem, which is written in verses de 
arte inayor, and in octave stanzas consisting each of ttfo 
quatrainSy appears to be worthy of the sentiments which 
ought to sustain a deposed monarch. The other poem, which 
is entitled The Pooh of IVeasure, vr Tha Philosopher's 
Stone, is a pretended exposition of this hidden knowledge, 
which had long employed the’attentioi^ of Alfonso, and whndi 
lie asserted had been communicated to him by an l?gyptian 
sage. The introduction to this work ig the only intelligible 
portion of it. It consists of eleven stanzas, which tl^e 
author recounts the mode iii whicl^ he became possessed of 
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the grand arcanum of tlie alchemists.* When he ^omes to 
explain the secret itself, the reader is pres'ented with thirty- 
five stanzas of eiglit lines each, in cypher, which it is impos- 
sible for any one to comprehend ; although a key is given, 
which is in fact just iis intelligible as the cyphers themselves. 
When we recollect that Alfonso was deposed by tlie Castilians 
for having debased the coin, by alloying the silver with copper, 
an^l issuing it as a pure silver coinage, we cannot help sus- 
pecting that the noble sovereign of Castile, and Emperor of 
the Romans, has bequeathed an enigma to posterity, which is 
incapable of explanation, and that liis cyphers are absolutely 
destitute of all meaning. lie had a great desire to propagate 
<Ja belief that he had attained immense riches by his knowledge 
of alchemy, in order that ho might impress his enemies and 
strangers with a high idea of his power. 

The desire of cele{)rating the achievements of a hero, gave 
rise to the first attempt in Spanish poetry. To the same 
feeling did the art owe its perfection ; while the verses were 
adapted to music, in order to render them more popular. The 
measure of these early romances, or redondilha^^ was com- 
pletely the reverse of the Italian ; it changed from long 
to short, the verse containing four trochees, with an occa- 
sional defective verse.f With regard to rhyme, each second 


^ The following are the two first stanzas of the Lihro del Tesoro : 

Llcgo pues la fama ^ los mis oidos 
Quen tierra dc Egipto un sabio vivia, 

E con Bu Baber oi que facia 
Notos los casos ca non ^on venidos : ' 

Los astros juzgaba, e aqiicsios movidos 
For disposicion del eiclo, fallaba 
Jjos casoB quel ticrapo fiituro ocultaba, 

' Bicn fuesen antes por este entendidos. 

Codicia del sabio movid mi aficioii. 

Mi pluma e mi lingua, con grande humildad 
Postrada la alteza de mi magestad, 

Ca tail to podcr tiene una pasion. 

(Jon ruegos lb fix la mia pcticion, ' 

E si la mand^ con mis mensageros. 

Averqs facicnibis h muclhros dincros 
Alii le ofriri con santa inieiicion. 

, t I must rcj-cat here, that nothing is more irregular than this suc- 
cession of four trochees. Thc/jcccnt ,on the seventh syllable alone is 
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line terminated with an assonant, wTiile the first lines were 
unrhymed. It was in this metre that the deeds of many 
a brave Spaniard, and more especially of the Cid, were 
celebrated by anonymous poets. These romances were taught 
by mothers to their children, rccitecf at festivals, and sung^ 
by the soldiers before battle ; and being transmitted from 
mouth to mouth, long before they were committed to 
writing, they changed their shape with each variation o&the 
language, thougli they preserved their spirit under every 
alteration. The first romances of the Cid were probably 
composed soon after his death, and others were added at 
(lifierent periods, though it is difficult to assign their proper 
dates. They are generally filled with minute details, and»havft 
an air of truth about them, which proves, that, at the period 
of their composition, the hero of Spain was still well known. 
So completely national was his history, and so connected with 
the state of Castile, that every Christian soldier, in the achieve- 
ments of the Cid, became acquainted witn the glories of his 
country. In the three centuries wliich preceded the birth of 
this hero, and in the two which succeeded, tjic history of 
Spain presents nothing but one continued struggle with the 
Moors ; and it would have been difficult to distinguish the 
various sovereigns who succeeded one another, during these 
five centuries, if the glory of the Cid and\)f his companions 
had not formed so distinguished an oera. 

These popular romances were collected at the commence- 
ment of the sixteenth century by Fernando del Castillo, and 
reprinted in 1614, by Pedro de Florez, in one volume in 
quarto. In theSe collections^ all the romances of the Cid are 
to be found, though not in chronological order. Herder, a 
German poet and philosopher, a few years ago formed a col- 
lection of them, and arranged them so as to present ii compTete 
biographical account of the hero, translating them into verse 
of the same measure, with a scrupulous fidelity peculiar to the 
Germans.* 

• ? 

• • 

obligatory : but it is sufficient to give a'trochaic nioveDwrnt to *the 
whole verse. '' ' 

* There existed long before Herder’s w.»rk appeared, a cdllection 
entitled Tesoro escondido de todos los wr?,? faniosos Dgmances assi an- 
Uguo8f como modernos, del Ci(l: por^^anc. Meige. Barcelona, 1^26, 
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The lifo of the Cid may be divided into four period^* ; con- 
taining his exploits under Ferdinand the Great, under Saneho 
the Brave, under Alfonso VI., and in the principality of 
Valencia, which he liad conquered, and of which he had con- 
stituted himself sovereign. The first period comprises his 
youth, the time at which Corneille has laid his tragedy.* The 
second presents the history of the civil wars of Spain ; and 
the third, and a part of the fourth, correspond with the poem 
which we analyzed in the last chapter ; the conclusion of the 
fourth contains the old age and death of the hero.f 


8vo. This little selection, instead of the seventy romances which 
iclcrd^r has translated, contains only forty, many of which are of little 
importance. The same romance is often difibrcntly given in diflerent 
coUccUons ; for, as they were the property of no om*, every editor alt/cred 
them accordfhg to his taste. Thus the translations of Herder, who was 
acquainted with all the i)riginals, and who has, with great taste and 
Judgment, selected th^ best, are Hiipcrior to all the Spanish collcctiljiiP. 
[The largest collection of the ballads of the Cid appears to be that which 
is mentioned by Sarniicnto ; JliftUma del inny vah roso Cavdllero cl 
Cid liny Diaz de Bivar, en Romances cn levyuayc antiquo, rccopi/ados 
por Juan da Effcohar : Sevilla, 1 63‘i. This volume contains 102 ballads. 
Sec Southey’s Chron. of the Cid, ])rcf. x. Mr. Southey designafes the 
greater part of these poems as utterly wod bless. ^J’he reader, from the 
specimens here presented, may perhaps hesitate before he concurs in so 
harsh a censure.— Tr ] 

* Corneille borrowed his Cid partly from tlicse romances, as he con- 
fesses in his preface, and partly Irom two Spanish tragi-eomedies ; one 
by Diamante, and the other by Guillen de Castro. By a strange his- 
torical error, the French poet has laid the scene at Seville, a city at that 
time a hundred leagues distant from tile Christian frontier, and which 
remained under the Musuhnan dominion for Jwo centuries afterwards. 
It was only in the old age of the Cid, that even Toledo and New Castile 
were recovered from the Moors. The French critics, who have passed 
their judgments on this masterpiece of Corneille, have never given 
thcyiselves the trouble of forming an acquaintance with the hero of the 
tragedy. La Harpe supposes him to have lived in the fifteenth century. 
Voltaire, when he reproaches D Ferdinand with not taking better 
measures for the defence of hi,s capital, forgets that at tlxat period the 
King of Castile commanded a small territory, the inhabitants of which 
were perpetually under arms; and that the attacks of the Moors were 
not formal expeditions, but rapid anej unexpected incursions, executed 
as Loon as the project wasvormcd, and which could only he met by the 
bravery of the soldiery, and n4)t prevenkod by the policy of the prince. 

t [Ip the original, the Remainder of this chapter is occupied with 
prose translations into French, of the ballads qf the Cid, as given by 
Herder in his German version, and .by occasional remarks on those 
extracts by M. do Sismondi. JA Mr. Lockhart has favoured the public 
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In t^e ballad of the young Cid,* Rodrigo is represented as 
riding with his lather, Diego Laynez, to do homage J:o the 
king. Three hundred gentlemen ai^company the father and 
son on this expedition ; 

All talking with each other thus along th?ir -way they pass’d, 

Bnt now they’ve come to Burgos, and met the king at last; 

When they came near his nobles a whisper through them ran : 

“ ITc rides amongst the gentry that slew the Count Lozan.” ^ 

With very haughty gesture, Itodrigo rein’d his horse, 

Ki.^ht scornfully he shouted when he heard them so discourse — 

If any of his kindred or vassals dare appear, 

TJic man to give them answer on horse or foot is here.” 

No one, however, dares to notice the defiance, and ljieg(» 
Laynez desires liis son to kiss the good king’s hand. Rodrigo’s 
aiisw(jr was a very short one : 

Had any other said it, his pains had well been paid ; 

But thou, Sir, art my father — thy word must be obey’d 
Willi that lie sprang down lightly, before the Wng to kneel. 

But as the knee was bending, oiPlcap’d his blade of steel. 

The king drew back in terror, when he saw the sw'ord was bare ; 

‘‘ Stand liack, stand back, Hodrigo, in tlie devil’s uamo beware ; 

Your looks bespeak a creature of father Adam’s mould, 

But in your wild behaviour you’re like some lion bold.” 

When Itodrigo heard him say so, he Icaji'd into his scat, 

And thence he made his answer with visage nothing sw’cet ; 


wdth metrical translations of several of the most interesting ballads of 
the Cid, calculated to give the reader a very pleasing idea of the sin- 
gular character of the originals, it appeared ad\ isabL to the editor to 
Bulistitiitc specimen^ selected from Mr. Lockhart’s translations, ii^stead 
of attempting cither to vffrsify Harder, or the original Spanish ballads, 
in case ho should be able to discover them. He had, indeed, resolved 
at one time to translate into English verse some portions of the ballads 
of the Cid, contained in the collection of Spanisb liOinanccs. publisk^id 
by M. l)ej)ping : SamlwKj der bcnf.cn tilfcn Spani.sJtcn historic/tcii Hitter 
und Maarislien* Romanzen, dc. von (Jh. Depping, Leipzig, 1817; a 
(!ollcction of wdiich M. do Sismondi would, doubtless, have availed 
himself, bad it been published at the period wJieii this \vork was written. 
The appearance of the Ancient Spanish Ballads induced the editor to 
abandon this design, under a full pcrsua.sioif that Mr. Lockhart's Ycr- 
hions Avere far superior to anything which it i^onld be in his power io 
l>roduce. He has, therefore, made a selei-tion from the eight fallads of 
the Cid, give 9 by Lockhart, connecting the fragments, hen. neces- 
sary, by an explanatory text. The matter thus substituted occupies 
from ]K 13:; to p. 139.— Tr.] , • 

* [This ballad is the fifth in IfecobaiY^collection.— T/-.] 
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I’d think it little honour to kiss a kingly palm,^ 

And if my fathers kiss’d it, thereof ashamed I am. 

When he these words had utter’d, he turn’d him from the gate, 

ITis true three hundred gentles heliind him follow’d straight; 

If with good gowns they, came that day, with better arms they went ; 
' And if their mules behind did stay, with horses they’re content. 

Diego Laynez having been insulted by Count Gomez, the 
lord^of Gormaz, the young Rodrigo challenges him to single 
combat, and slays him. In consequence of this affair, Ximena 
Gomez, the daughter of the Count, demands vengeance from 
the king, against the youthful Cid.* The monarch is dis- 
turbed ill his court at Burgos by a loud clamour at his palace- 
jTDrclk where lie finds the fair Ximena Gomez kneeling and 
crying for vengeance : 

Upon her nock disorder’d hung down the lady’n hair, 

And Hoods of tears werg^ streaming upon her bosom fair ; 

Sore wept slic for her father the Count that had been slain. 

Loud cursed she Kodiigo whose sword his blood di(l stain. 

They turn’d to bold Rodrigo, I wot'liis check was red; 

With baiighly wrath he listen’d to the words Ximena said— 

*^(iood king, i cry for justice; now as my voice thou hcarcst, 

So God befriend the children that in thy land thou rearcst. 

The king that doth not justice, hath forfeited his claim 
both to his kingly station, and to his kingly name ; 

Jlc should not sit atj* banquet, clad in the royal j)all, 

Xor should the nobles serve him jn knees within the hall. 

Good king, I am descended from barons bright of old 
That with Castilian pcimons Reluyo did uj)iiold ; 

But if Illy strain were lowly, as it is high and clear, 

Thou' still shoiild’st prop the Iccblc, and the alHictqd hear. 

For thee, fierce homicide, draw, draw tliy sword once more, 

And pierce the breast which wide T spread Iby stroke before ; 

Because 1 am a woman ray life thou necd’st not spare, 

I Xim ma Gomez, my slaughter’d father's heir. 

Since thou hast slain the knight who did our faith defend, 

And still to shameful flight ah the Alniauzors send, 

’Tis but a little matter that 1 confront thee so ; 

Come, champion, slay his daughter, she needs must be thy foe.” 

Xiuiciia gazed upon him, but no rcplv could meet, 

Tics lingers held the bridle he vaulted to his scat ; 

She turn\l her to the nobles,,Ll wot her cry was loud. 

But not a man durst I'oHqcv ; slow rode he through the crowd. 


* [This ballad is tl^.. sixth ki Escobar. — Tr,'] 
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Ther%is consid^i able doubt with regard to the authenticity 
of that portion of the Cid*s history, wliich relates to his mar- 
riage with Xiniena Gomez.* From, the ballad of the fcid's 
courtship, however, it appears that tlie fair Ximena, having 
pardoned him for the murder of her father, asked him from 
the king in marriage : 

To tlic good king Fernando, in Tiiirgoa Avlicre he lay. 

Came then Ximena (J^oinez. and thus to him did say; 

“ 1 am Don Gomez’ daughter, in Gorinaz Count was he. 

Him slew Itodrigo of Bivar in battle valiantly. 

Xow I am come before you this day a boon to crave. 

And it is that 1 to husband may this Ilodiigo have . 

Grant this, and i shall hold me a happy damosell ; 

Much honour’d shall 1 hold me, I shall be married well. 

1 know he’s born for thriving, none like him in the land, 

1 know that none in battle against his s])ear may stand , • 
Forgiveness is well pleasing in God our Saviour s view, 

And 1 forgi\c him freely, for that my sire he slew.” 

• 

The king is highly pleased with Ximena's request, and 
instantly dispatches a messenger to Rodrigo, who, leaping 
upon Ravieca, speedily makes his appearance •before the 
rnonarob. Fernando informs him that Ximena has granted 
him pardon, and olfered him her band : 

“ I pray you he consenting, my gladness will be ^cat, 

Vou shall have lands in plenty to strengthen your estate.” 

“ Lord King,” llodrigo answers, “ iif this and all beside, 

Command and I’ll obey you, the girl shall ho my bride.” 

Hut when the fair Ximena came forth to plight her hand, 

Rodrigo, gazing on her, his face could not eonimand : 
lie stood and blu^k’d before Jicr , thus at the last said he, 

“ J slew thy sire, Xiincua, but not in villany. 

In no disguise I slow him, man against man I stood, 

^riicre was some wrong bct^\ccn us, and 1 did shed his blood ; 

I slew a man, 1 owe a man fair lady, by God’s grace, ' * 

An honour’d husband slialt thou ha\c in thy dead father’s place.” 

The balliid of the Cid’s wedding contains many eprions 
traits of national manners : 

• • 

Within his hall of Burgos the king prepares his feast. 

He makes his jireparation for many a iiol)16*gucst. 

It is a joyful city, and it is a gallant day, 

’Tis the Cavkipeador’s wedding, and who will •bide away * 

, ^ 

* [.See Southey’s Chivu. ol lVo Cid, p. G. — Tr.'\ 
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Layn Oalvo, the Lord Bishop, he first comes fori^ the gate, 

Behind him comes Buy Diaz, in all his bridal state ; 

The crowd makes way before them, as up the street they go ; 

For the multitude of people their steps must needs be slow. 

The king had taken or^er, that they should rear an arch 
From liouse to house all over, in the way where they must march, 
They have hung it all with lances, and shields, and glittering helms, 
Brought by tlie Campeador from out the Moorish realms. 

Tliey have scatter’d olive-branches and rushes on the street, 

And ladies fling down garlands at the Campeador’s feet ; 

With tapestry and broidery, their balconies between. 

To do his bridal honour their walls the burghers screen. 

They lead the bulls before them, all cover'd o’er with trappings, 

The little boys pursue them with bootings and with clappings ; 

Th fool with cap and bladder upon his ass goes prancing 
Amidst troops of captive maidens, with bells and cymbals dancing 

With antL‘8 and with fooleries, with shouting and with laughter, 
They fill the streets of Burgos, and the devil he comes after ; 

For tlic king had hired the horned fiend for si-vtcen maravedis. 

And there he goes ^r ith hoofs for toes to terrify the ladies. 

Then comes the bride Ximena : — the king he holds her hand, 

And the queen, and all in fur and pall, the nobles of the land ; 

All down th' street, the cars of wheat are round Ximena flying, 

But the k^ng lifts oft’ her bosom sweet whate\er there is lying. 

Quoth Suero, when he saw it, (his thought you understand) 

’Tis a fine thing to be a king ; but heaven make me a hand !” 

The king was verv merry when he was told of this. 

And swore the bride ere eventide should give the boy a kiss. 

The king went always talking, but she held down her head. 

And seldom gave an answer to any thing he said. 

It was better to be silent among such a crowd of folk. 

Than utter words so meaningless as she did whci^shc spoke. 

The valour of Rodrigo was equalled by his humanity. The 
ballad of Tha Cid and the Leper, exhibits this quality in a 
stiy)ng light.* 

He has ta’cn some twenty gentlemen along with him to go, 

For he will pay that ancient vow he to St. James doth owe; 

To Cofnpostello, where the shrine doth by the altar stand. 

The good Kodrigo de Bivar is riding through the land. 

Where’er he goes much alms he throws, to feeble folk and poor, 
oBeside the way for him »’ hey pray, him blessings to procure ; 

For Gda and Mary Mothc^i^ their he ivcnly grace to win, 

Ilis hand was ever bouptiful ; great was his joy therein. /. 


[The Cid And the Leper is the twelfth romance in Escobar ; and 
see Southey’s Chron. of the Uidf, p. 8.— 
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And th^e in middle of tho path, a Leper (fid appear ; , 

In a deep slouch the leper lay, none would to help come near ; 

With a loud voice he thence did cry, “ For God our Saviour’s sa^c, 
From out this fearful jeopardy a Christiaif brother take.” 

When -Hodcric heard that piteous word, he fjj^m his horse came down, 
For all they said, no stay he made, that noble champion ; 

He I cach’d his hand to pluck him forth, of fear was no account, 

Then mounted on his steed of worth, and made the leper mount. 

Behind him rode the leprous man ; when to their hostelric • 

They came he made him eat with him at table cheerfully ; 

While all the rest from that poor guest with loathing shrunk away, 

To his own bed the wretch he led, beside him there he lay. 

All at the mid hour of the night, while good Kodrigo slept, 

A breath came from the leprous man, it through his shoulders crept , ^ 
Bight through the body, at the breast, pass’d forth that breathing «Md, 

1 wot he Icap’d up with a start, in terrors manifold. 

He groped for him in the bed, but him he could not find, • 

Through the dark chamber groped he with very anxious mind, 

Loudly he lifted up his voice, with speed a lamp was brought. 

Yet no where was the leper seen, though ftirand*ncar they souglit. 

He turn’d him to his chamber, Go*d wot perplexed sore 

With that which had ])efallcn ; when lo ! his face before • 

There stood a man all clothed in vesture shining white, • 

Thus said the vision, ** Slccpcst thou, or Avakest thou. Sir Knight 

“ 1 sleep not,” quoth Rodrigo, “ but tell me who art. thou. 

For, in the midst of darkness, much light is on thy brow'*” 

'• I am tlic holy Lazarus, I come to speak with th(fe ; 

1 am the same poor leper thou savedat for charity. 

Not vain the trial, nor in vain thy victory hath been ; 

God favours thee, for that my pain thou didst relieve yestreen. 

There shall be honour with thee in battle and in peace, 

SiKxess in all thy (j^ings^ and plentiful increase. * 

Strong enemies shall not prevail l.hy greatncs.s to undo. 

Thy name shall make men’s cheeks full pale, Christians and Moslems too ; 

A death of honour shalt thou die, such gmcc to thee is given, 

Thy soul shall part victoriously, and be received in heaven.”* • 

When he these gracious words had said, the spirit vanish’d quite ; 
Rodrigo rose and knelt him dowm— he knelt till morning light ; 

Unto the heavenly Father, and Mary Mother dear. 

He made his prayer right humbly till dawn’d the morning clear. 

The subject of the next ballad is Banmca, the Cid’s ^largei*, 
whose fame has been celebrated in j almost .every romance 
which has i‘ecorded the exploits of his* master. He is* also 
mentioned in the Cici’s will. , “ When yc bury Cavieca, dig 
deep ; for .•shamef ul thing were it \hat he should be eat by 
VOL. II. I •• 
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curs who hath trampled down so much currish flesh of Moors.” 
Rodrigo likewise directed that his dead body should be placed 
in armour, upon Buvicca, and so led to the church. After this 
ceremony had bec^n performed, no man w’^as again suffered to 
bestride the gallant clnirger. Bavieca survived his master 
about two years, having lived, according to the history, full 
forty years. 

'file kin^ look’d on him kindly, as on a vassal true, 

Then to the king Kuy Diaz spake, after reverence due : 

“ 0 king, the thing is shameful that any man beside 
The liege lord of Castile himself should Bavieca ride. 

For neither Spain nor Arahy could another charger bring 
Sev good as he, aufl eertes the best befits my king ; 

But that you may behold him and know him to the core. 

I’ll make him go as he was wont when his nostrils smelt the Moor.” 

With that the Cid, clad as he was in mantle furr’d and wide, 

Oil Bavieca vaulting, put the rowel in his side, 

And up and down, .lud round and round, so fierce was his career, 
Stream’d like a jiciiiion on the Kuy Diaz’ miuivcrc. 

A^d all that saw them prais'd them ; they lauded man and horse, 

As matelicd.w'cll, and rivallcss for gallantry and force ; 

Ne'er had they look'd on horseman, might to this knight come near, 
Nor on other charger worthy of such a cavalier. 

Thus to and fro a-rushing the fierce and furious steed 
He sria])t in twair; his liithcr rein — “ God pity now the Cid ! 

“ God pity Diaz !” cried the lor^fs — but when they look'd again, 

Tlicy saw Kuy Diaz ruling him with the fragment of his rein ; 

They saAv him proudly ruling with gesture firm and calm, 

Like a true lord eommanding, and obey’d as by a lamb. 

And so he led him foaming and panting to the king, 

But, “ No,” said Don Alfonso, ''it were a shameful thing 
That pee Jess Bavieca should ever be bestrid. 

By any mortal but Bivar — mount, mount again, my Cid.” 

^riic ^xcovivinnication of the Cid is certainly of a very 
apocryphal cliaractcr. The ballad, however, is an entertaining 
and curious one. 

It was when from Spain across the main, the Cid was come to Home, 
lie Ciianccd to sec chairs’four and three, beneath St Peter's dome ; 
a N ow tell, I pray, what chairs he they T “ Seven kings do sit thereon. 
As well doth suit, all at the foot of ^he holy father's throne. 

The. pope he sitteth alxive them all. that they mjvy kiss 1 is toe, 

Below the kevs the Flowcr-de-lvs doth make a gallant show ; 
fi’or his puissance the king of Franos next to the pope may sit. 

The rest more low, all in a vSw, as d6th their station fit.” 
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" ITa quoth the Cid, “ now God forbid ! it is a shame, \ wis. 

To see the Castle* planted beneath the Flower-de-lya.f 
No harm 1 hope, good father pope, although I move thy chair*;’' 

In pieces small he kick’d it all (’twas of the ivory fair.) 

The pope’s own scat, he from his feet, did kick it far away, 

And the Spanish chair he planted upon its i>lace that day; 

Above them all he planted it, and laugh’d right bitterly. 

Looks sour and bad I trow he had, as grim as grim might be. 

Now when the pope was aware of this, (he was an angry man,) 

Ris lips that night, with solemn rite, pronounced the awful ban ; 

The curse of God who died on rood, was on that sinner s head, 

To Hell and woe man's soul must go, if once that curse be said. 

1 wot when the Cid was aware of this, (a woeful man was he,) 

At dawn of day he came to pray at the blessed father’s knee; 

Absolve me, blessed father, have pity upon me, * 

Absohe my soul, and penance I for my bin will dree 

“ Who is this sinner,” quoth the pope, ‘^wdio at my foot abth kneel 
“ 1 am llodrigo Diaz, a poor haron of Castile — ” 

Much niarvcli'd all were in the hall, when that word they heard him 
say, — * 

Eise up, rise up,” the pope he suid, ** I do thy guilt awiiy ■ 

I do thy guilt away,” he said— ‘'and my eurse I blot it out ; 

God save Uodrigo Diaz, my Christian champion stout !* 

\ tiow if I had known thee, my grief it had been sore 
To curse lluy Diaz do Divar, God’s scourge upon the Moor.” 

I feel no regret in having scf long dwelt ft^on the times of 
the Cid. The brilliant reputation of that hero, at the cora- 
Tnenccnient of the Spanisli monarchy, eclipses the glory of all 
who either preceded or followed him. Never was a reputation 
more completely national, and never, in the estimation of 
men, has there b?en iphero ia Spain who has equalled Don 
Rodrigo. He occupies the debateable ground between history 
and romance, and the historian and the poet botli assert their 
claims to liim. The ballads which we have been ex^tmining 
are considered by Muller as authentic documents ; while the 
poets of Siiain have chosen thorn as Ric most brilliant subjects 
for their dr-amatie compositions. Diamtinte, an old poet, and 
subsequently Guillen de Castro, have b-irrowed from the^rirly 
romances the plots of their tragedies of the Cid, both of which 
farni>hed a model to Corneille. Lope de Vega, in his Xlmenas 
de T^oro, has dramatised the second period of the w'arrior’tj 
life, and tlie death of Sancho the Strong. Other w^riters hav^j 

% 

f The aims of Fiance. 
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The arras of Castile 
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introduced other incidents? of his life upon the stage. Mo hero, 
in short, has ever been so universally celebrated by his 
countrymen, nor is the fame of any individual so intimately 
connected as his, with all the poetry and the history of his 
native land. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

ON SPANISH literatohe, hurino the fourteenth and fifteenth 
CENTURIES. 

In the formation of her language and her poetry Spain 
preceded Italy very considerably, though the progress which 
she afterwards made was so slow, that it was difficult to dis- 
tinguisli it. From the twelfth, until the end of the fifteenth 
century, when the spirit of Italian literature began to exert 
an influence in Spain, every production of value which pro- 
ceeded from the pen of a SpatKard is anonymous and without 
date ; and although, perhaps, in the songs and romances of 
these four centuries, the progress of the language and of the 
versification may be traced, yet in the ideas, in the senti- 
ments, and in the images, there is so much similarity as to 
prevent us from dividing this portion of the literary history 
of Spain into separate epochs, and from assigning to each a 
distinctive character. 

This uniformity in its literary history is likewise 
observable in the political history of Spain. During these 
four centuries, the Spanish character „was strengthened, con- 
firmed, and developed, but not changed, by the national 
successes. There was the same chivalric bravery exercised 
con^'ats against the Moors, and exercised too without 
ferocity, and even with feelings of mutual esteem. There 
was the same high feeling of honour, and the same gallant 
bearing, nourished by rivalry with a nation as honourable 
and ^gallant as themselves ; a nation with whom the knights 
of Spain had been^^often mangled, with whom they had 
souglit’an asylum, and with whom they had even served 
und(;r the same bapners ; and lastly, there wps the same 
independence amongst the nobles, the same national pride, 
the same patriotic attachpientff which were nourished by tlie 
division cf Spain into separate kingdoms, and by the right 
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of everj' vassal make war upon the crown, provided lie 
restored the fiefs which he held from it. 

fcipain, from the commencement of the eleventh century, 
was dijdded into five Christian kingd§m3. It would be no 
easy task to present, in a few words, a picture of the various 
revolutions to which these states were exposed, though the 
dates of their progress and decline may be succinctly stated. 
The kingdom of Navarre, which was separated very early 
from the Moors by the Castilians, gradually extended itself 
on the side of Gascony, . But, notwithstanding its frequent 
wars with the neighbouring states, notwithstanding various 
accessions of territory, followed invariably by new partitions,^ 
Navarre remained within nearly the same limits until^ the 
time of Ferdinand and Isabella, who conquered it in 1512. 
The kingdom of Portugal, which was founded in* 1090, by 
Alfonso VI. of Castile, as a provision for his son-in-law, ex- 
tended itself during the twelfth century iflong the shores of 
the Atlantic, and at that pei'lod was comprised within the 
limits which, notwithstanding its long wars with Castile, it 
has since preserved. Tlie kingdom of Leon, which formerly 
extended over Galicia and the Asturias, was the most 
ancient of all, and the true representative of the monarchy 
of the Visigoths. Having been founded byiPelagius and his 
descendants, it was to extend iU frontiers that those heroic 
combats were fought, which, at the present day, fill the 
poetical history of Spain; and it was for the purpose of 
establishing the independence of this country, that the s|;rai- 
fabiilous hero Be:tiard»del Carpio slew the Paladin Orlando 
at Roncevalles. The ancient house of the Visigoth kings 
became extinct in 1037, in the person of Bermudez 
III., and the kingdom of Leon then I’ell into the ^lands^f 
Ferdinand the Great of Navarre, who united under his 
soej)tre all the Christian states of Spain. On his death, he 
again severed Navarre and Castile in. favour of one of his 
sons ; and the kingdom of Leon, governed by the hoq^e of 
Bigorre, ’^reserved an independent buj inglorious existermp 
until the year 1230, when it^was for the last time uffited to 
Castile by sya intermarriage of the sovereigns. • 

In the east of Spain the resistance of the Cly'istians had 
been less eflfectual. At the*foot ^of the Pyrenees, arounS 
the towns of Jaca axd Huesca, and in the littk county of 
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Soprarbiar, the kingdom of Aragon took its rise, So(jn after- 
wardc, the expedition of Chiirlomagne against the Moors, laid 
the foundation of the ecfiinty of Barcelona, then confined by 
the shores of the sea,, From this feeble origin a powerful 
monarchy arose. Aragon, reunited to Navarre under Suncho 
the Great, was again severed from it in 1035 ; Saragossa 
was w'on from the Moors in 1 1 12, and tlie victories of Alfonso 
the Warlike, who was in vain defeated at Fraga, in 1134, 
tripled the extent of the monarchy. Three years after his 
death the state of Aragon was united to that of Barcelona, 
in 1137, by marriage; and a second Alfonso, in 1167, added 
.Provence to the same sovereignty, Janies I., in 1238, con- 
quefed the kingdom of Valencia, and his successors united 
to it the Balearic Isles, Sicily, Sardinia, Coisica, and lastly 
the kingdom of Naples. The monarchy of Aragon liad 
arrived at its highest pitch of glory, when Ferdinand of 
Aragon, in 1469, «fnterinarried with Jijabella of Chihtile, and 
founded, by the union of tlfe two crowns, that powerful 
monarchy, which under (Jharles Y. embraced all Spain, and 
threatened the independence of the whole world. 

But the most powerful of the monarchies of Christian 
Spain was Castile, which, as it inlierited the conquests, the 
grandeur, and tli^e glory of the other states of the l^minsula, 
demands a more particular coxamination. By the assistance 
of the kings of Oviedo and Leon, part of New Ca&tile suc- 
ceeded in throwing off the Musulman yoke, though, until 
the .year 1028, the sovereign only bore the title of Count. 
Saneho III. of Navarre, by his marriage uith the heiress of 
Castile, united this sovereignty to his other states ; from 
which it was again separated in 1035, in favour of Ferdinand 
tlfc'i Gr^it, Avho first assumed the title of King of Castile. 
The victories of that monarch, and of his son Saneho the 
Strong, rescued all Old' Castile from the Moorish yoke. 
New ‘Castile was at that period a powerful Musulman 
kingdom, the capital of which was Toledo. It was at the 
qaart of one of the kings af Toledo, that Alfotlso VI., 
when pursued by his brother, sought an asylum. He after- 
wards proceeded, in JO*? 2, wdth the assistance of (he Moorish 
monarch, to^ recover the inh(jritance of Saneho the Strong. 
f)eaf to the voice of gratitude,* Alfonso VI, did not hesitate 
to despoil Jliaia, the son of his benefactor, of his dominions. 
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In 1085, he conquered Toledo and New Castile. The 
Moors, who, wlicii they arrived in Spain, were better sqldiers 
than the Goths^ very quickly lost tin’s advantage. The use 
of baths, and other luxuries and deli(!acies, to which they 
had been unaccustomed, soon enervated them. They were 
vanquished in every combat where they were not inlinitely 
superior in numbers ; and tln‘y frequently submitted to be- 
come the vassals of a few knights, who established themsdves 
amongst tliem. Alfonso VI. in his dominions, the extent of 
which he Inad almost doubled, counted more than two 
millions of Musulman subjects, to wliom he Avas engaged by 
the most solemn oaths to [)reserve their laws, their worship, and 
all their privil(‘ges. The Christians, who, though infei-for in 
number, had obtained the ascendancy over this still powerful 
people, were not united amongst themselves. Ait inveterate 
jealousy separated the conquerors, wJio calbnl themselves 
Montafics, on account of tlndr residenceik in the mountains, 
from the Mo(;aral)ians, or fre#dincn of the JMoors. Religion, 
whicli ought to have united them, was a new source of dis- 
pute and contention. The Christians who \\x‘re found in 
New Castile wdien it was delivered from the dominion of the 
Moors, liad preserved in tlieir cliurclies a j)articular rite in 
the celebration of divine service, which ^vas designated by 
the name of the Mo^arabian , ceremony. The conquerors 
wished to eslablish the Ambrosian cenunony; and the choice 
between the two forms of worship was relerred to the judg- 
ment of God, ill declaring Vhich the policy of the monarch, 
and not the jc^lous^ of the priests, was fortnnatefy the 
princi})al instrument. The’ two rituals w^ere cast into the 
fire, and instead of the single miracle whicli was expected, 
the spectators were astonished with two ; both the ri^ials 
were taken out of the flames unhurt. Recourse was now 
had to the jiulieial combat, and two warriors fought for the 
two forms of worship, without either.of them obtaining the 
advantage. Tlius the two rituals were declared of equal 
authority; mutual loleratiou was sanctioned by the do«]ble 
miracle; and the Mo^arabian ceremony is still piw?tised*in 
some of t]ie churclies of Toledo. * * • 

The Mu§ulman jyinces of Andalusia, terrified by the con- 
quests of tlie Christians, eddied ^in to their assistance the 
Emperor of Morocco, Yousouf, the son of Tesciiftn the Mora- 
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bite, who, with a band of fresh fanatics, from the deserts of 
Africa, restored the balance of the war, and, giving strength 
and courage to the Arabians of Spain, arrested the progress 
of the Castilians. In vain did Alfonso VI. attempt tp, sepa- 
rate the Spanish from the African Moors, even marrying the 
daughter of the king of Seville, by way of strengthening his 
alliance. He was the victim of his own policy ; and being 
defeated in several great battles, he with difficulty preserved 
his former conquests. From this time it became apparent 
that the Spaniards, when by their admixture with the Moors 
they acquired a knowledge of their arts and sciences, bad 
likewise contracted their oriental effeminacy. A century 
'and ' 0 . half was passed in disputes with the Moors of Estra- 
madura, without any important conquest being made ; whilst, 
on the other side, the Castilians in 1101 or 1102 evacuated 
the kingdom of Valen/iia, where they were unable to maintain 
themselves after the death of the Cid. The talents and the 
bravery of Alfonso YlII., ar i of Alfonso IX., and their 
brilliant victories at Jaen in 1157, and at Tolosa in 1212, 
scarcely compensated for their disastrous minorities, and for 
the evils of the civil wars in which they engaged. Ulti- 
mately, however, after two or three generations, the 
Christians again assumed all their superiority over the 
Moors. Led on by Ferdinand III. or St. Ferdinand as he 
was called, they subdued Cordova, in 1236, and Seville in 
1248, and achieved, towards the latter end of the thirteenth 
century, the conquest of Estramadura and of Andalusia. 
The long reign of Alfonso X. was inu/;h (V^urbed by civil 
commotions. That monarch during the latter part of the 
thirteenth century was successively engaged in war with his 
brothers and his cliildren, and was perpetually at variance 
with his^subjects, wliom he endeavoured to deprive of their 
privileges. The reigns of Ferdinand IV. and of Alfonso XL 
(1295-1350) commenced with two long minorities, and fresh 
civil wars were the consequence. During the last ten years 
of this period the efforfs of the King of Morocco to maintain 
thh Mus'dmans in Spam revived^ notwithstanding his cele- 
brated defeat at Tarifa, the apprehensions of tlie Christians. 
In the midst of these internal disorders and foreign invasions, 
thii royal authority was shakeii. The ferocious Peter I. 
surnamed tl^e ..Cruel, attempted to re-establish his power by a 
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system severity ; but his cruelties drove his brother and 
his subjects into rebellion, and he perished at the battle of 
Montiel, in 1 369. The crown of Castile now devolved upon 
a bastard branch. Several weak and feeble princes, Henry III. 
John II. and Henry IV. now succ^ded, who abandoned 
themselves to the government of their favourites ; and the 
last of these sovereigns was, in the year 1465, deposed by his 
subjects, after having rendered himself contemptible in 4he 
eyes of all Europe. During the whole of this century 
Grenada was the home of luxury, of art, and of gallantry. 
Its population was prodigious ; and the land was kept in a 
state of the highest cultivation. Love, festivals, and games, 
were the occupation of the Moorish nobles. No entertain-* 
ment was complete unless attended with some illustrious 
achievement of arms; and the knights of Castile, who guarded 
the frontiers, gladly presented themseVves at every courtly 
festival, to shed their blood in the tourneji, and to dispute in 
serious combat the prize of vak)ur. The civil wars of Castile 
and those of Grenada, between the Zegris and the Abencer- 
rages, prevented every project of extended conquest ; but 
witliout the carnage consequent upon a long war, and even 
without destroying the good understanding of the neighbour- 
ing states, the field of battle was always open to the two 
nations, and an opportunity was^thus afibrded to their valiant 
youth to exercise themselves in arms. A hundred and fifty 
years had now elapsed since the battle of Tarifa, the latest 
period when the power of the Musulmans threatened the 
existence of Castile, ^when Isabella, who had ascended the 
throne in 1474, achieved in’ 1492 the conquest of Grenada; 
a project suggested to her by her confessor, and which she 
pursued vvitl) the blind zeal of a woman, but with the taints 
and courage of a man. The fall of this great city terminated 
the struggle which had endured fur nearly eight centuries 
between the Moors and the Christians^ and many millions of 
Musulmans became subjects of Castile. The population of 
the province of Grenada h^jJ been Augmented by refugees 
from all the Moorish states of Spain,^ which had yielded To 
the Christians two centuries and d half before the fall of 
Grenada. * ^ * 

Previously to giving an account of the Writers whom 
Castile produced during th&t periSd, I have thqpght it expe- 
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dient thus to present to the reiider the principal events which 
occurred during a very considerable portion of the history of 
that country, and to pin»sue the progress of those conquests, 
from nortli to south, which flattered the national prjde by 
daily successes, trained the inhabitants to the use of artn=, and 
secured to the brave such brilliant and immediate rewards. 

The first distinguished author of the fourteenth century, is 
th(f Pi’ince Don Juan Manuel, a cadet of the royal family, 
who traced his descent up to Saint F'erdinand. In liim we 
remark tliat union of letters and of arms which reflected such 
glory uj)on Spain, and by which the reign of Charles V, was 
rendered so illu>trious. He served Alfon4o XT., a prince of 
jealoLis feelings, and exceedingly difficult to ]>lcase, with great 
fidelity, and was by him named governor ( ndeJaniado wayor) 
of the Moorish frontiers. For twenty years he carried on a 
succes.^ful war again jt the Moors of Grenada, and died in 
1 J62. ITis principal coTn])Osition is entitled Count Luranoi\ 
and is, it may be said, the lirtt prose work in the Castilian 
language, as was the Decameron, whicli appeared about the 
same time, 'in the Italian. Count Lncanor, lik(^ the Deca- 
meron, i^ a collection of Novels, but in every other respect 
the works are entirely dillerent. Lucanor is the ])roduction 
of a statesman, wjio wislies to instruct .a grave and serious 
nation in lessons of policy jmd morality, in tlie shape of 
apologues. The Decameron is the lively ofh^pring of a man 
of taste, but of dissipated manners, whose ol)j(‘ct is rather to 
please than to instj’uct. Prince Juan Manuel ])laces his hero, 
Count Lucanor, in very ditlieult circumstaisr'es, with regard 
both to morals and to politics. The Count asks the advice 
of his friend and Minister Patronio, who answers him with a 
little tale, which is related with much grace and simplicity, 
and applied with wit and ingimuity. Tiien*, are forty-nine 
of those talcs, and the moml of each is contained in two little 
verses, tless remarkable for tlioir poetical merit Ilian for their 
precision and good sense. The first of these novels is trans- 
lated below. When we are en^^iged in discussing the merits 
of prodwetions almost entirely unknowm, it is proper to pre- 
sent the raider lather with examples tlian witli opinions. 

One day Count Lucanor thus bespoke his counsellor Patro- 
nio. “Patronio, thou knowest'that I am a great hunter, 
and that I hiU'e hunted more than any man before ; and that 
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I have invented and added to the hoods and jesses of my falcons 
certain contrivances which are entirely new. Now they who 
are maliciously inclined towards me «peak of me in derision. 
They ^rai^e the Cid liuy Diaz or Cou^t P'ernando Gonzales, 
for the battles they have fought, or the holy and blessed king 
D. Ferdinand, for all the conquests which he achieved ; but 
they praise me for having accomplished a great thing in 
bringing to perfection the hoods and jesses of my falcdhs. 
Now, as such praise is rather an insult than an honour, I pray 
thee counsel me how I may avoid this irony upon a subject 
whicli, after all, is praiseworthy enough.” My Lord Count,” 
said Fatronio, “ tliat you may know how to conduct yourself^ 
in this case, I will relate to you what happened to a Moor 
who was king of Cordova.” The Count bade him proceed, 
and tlien Patronio thus spoke: • 

Tlu're was once a Moorish king of Cordova, Avhosc name 
was Al-IIaquem. lie governed his kingdom with tolerable 
discretion, but he did not e^fert himself to accomplish any 
great and honourable exploits, as kings arc in duty bound. 
It is not enough in thorn barely to preserve tlieiT dominions. 
They who 'would acquire a noble fame,* should so act as to 
enlarge their territories wdtliout injustice, and thus gain the 
applause of their subjects during tlieir life,^nd at their death 
leave lasting monuments of Iht^r great achievements. But 
the king of Nvhom we are speaking cared nothing about all 
this ; he thouglit only of eating, and amu>ing himself, and 
spending his time idly in his palace. Now it happened one 
day that he \y as listening to the music of an instrument of 
which the Moors arc very fond, and which they call albogon. 
lie observed that it did not sound so well as he could contrive 
to make it ; so he took the albogon, and made a hoj§ umier- 
neath opposite the others. Tiie effect of this was that the 
albogon yielded a much liner note* than before. Tliis was a 
very clever invention, but net exactly suited to a royal 
personage. The people in derision jirctended to priyse it. 
It passed into a proverb, and, when speaking of any useless 
improvement, they say : ‘ It is worthy of king AWTaquem 
himself.* ,This saying was so often *rcgeated, that* it came at 
last to the cars of iLye king, w ho inquired its meaning, and in 
spite of the silence of those* whoiji he (piestioncd, he insisffed 
so pertinaciously on* an answer, that they worfi obliged to 
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explain it to him. When he knew this,' the king*^grieved 
soreJy, as, after all, he was in truth a very good king. He in- 
flicted no punishment upon those who had thus spoken of him, 
but he made a resolvtion in his own heart to invent some 
other improvement which should compel the people to praise 
him in good earnest. He set his people to work to finish the 
great mosque of Cordova. He supplied every deficiency, and 
firially completed it, and made it the most beautiful, noble, 
and exquisite of all the Moorish mosques in Spain. Vraise be 
to the Lord, it is at this day a church, and is called St. Mary’s. 
It was dedicated by that holy Saint, King Ferdinand, after 
he had taken Cordova from the Mooi-s. When the king 
had'" finished it, lie said, that if his improvements on the 
albogon had liitherto exposed him to derision, he expected 
that for the future he should be applauded for the completion 
of the mosque of Coi-dova. The proverb was in fact changed, 
and even unto thi^r day, when the Moors speak of an addition 
superior to the object to which 'it is attached, they say : King 
Al-Haquem has mended it.” 

It is evident that Patronio did not give himself much 
trouble in disguising his instructions. The apologue is little 
more than a repetition of Lucanor’s own story. ' The counsel 
is sensible and just enough, but it must be confessed that it 
docs not display much wit. In general we must not look to 
the writers of the fourteenth century for quickness, precision, 
wit, and polish. Those qualities arc only produced in an 
age of high civilization, and by the collision of intellect. 
The education which was bestowed in castk^, and the severe 
discipline of the feudal system, acted upon the imagination 
rather than upon the judgment. The writers of the middle 
ages arq.most valuable when they give us pictures of them- 
selves ; for human nature, which in every state is worthy of 
observation, is still more so when it has not castoff its native 
simplicity. Of the various compositions of those writers, 
their poetry is the mo.st remarkable ; for there the imagina- 
tion supplies the deficiencies cf knowledge, and depth of 
feeling the want of variety. In matters of thought, however, 
their goal has bden our itarting-place, and we car only look 
for information from their writings, so far as regards them, 
aitd not ourselves. 

Prince Ju^n Manuel was likewise the author of some 
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didacticjj pieces on the duties of a Imiglit, which )iave not 
come down to us. Some of his romances are, however, pre- 
served ; they are written with a simplicity which adds to the 
value compositions in themselves tender and touching. 
The Spaniards had not yet renounced* that natural style of 
expression, which at once proceeds from and affects the 
heart. They still faithfully preserved it in their romances, 
but they had already begun to deviate from it in their lyri^pal 
poems ; and some amatory poems of this same Prince Juan 
Manuel have been preserved, in which this deviation may 
be seen. 

A short time after Prince Juan, flourished Pedro Lopez de 
Ayala, who was born in Murcia, in 1332, and died in 1^07,® 
after having filled the offices of Grand Chamberlain, and 
Grand Chancellor of Castile. His poems, which were 
promised to the public by Sanchez, have^ I believe, never yet 
been printed. They would possess, in a jyeater degree than 
the poems of Prince Juan, tl^^t interest which results from 
the exhibition of strong political passions, and from the 
developeraent of a character, which would seem tg forebode to 
tlie individual a stormy and troubled life. Ayala, who had 
previously been in the service lof Peter the Cruel, afterwards 
attached himself to the party of his brother, Henry de 
Transtaraare, and justified the revolt of flie Castilians by 
his writings, as he had aided* it with his arms. In his 
chronicle of the four kings under whom he had lived, Peter, 
Henry IL, John I., and Henry III., he paints in the blackest 
colours the ferocity of the first, and it is chiefly upoa his 
authority that tne accusations rest which have cast such 
infamy upon the memory of this ancient tyrant of Spain. 
Ayala, who first translated Livy into the Castilian, was the 
first likewise to lead the way in adapting the narrative stj'le 
of the ancients to modern history. ^ Amongst his poems, the 
most celebrated is his Himado dc palacio, which was written 
in prison, for the express purpose of fendering Peter odious 
to his subjects, and of conciliating their good will tciwards 
his brother. He fought by (he side 'if Henry at the battle 
of Naxera, and together wiJh Dugu«sclin wgs taken prisoner 
by the English, the allies of Peter theiCruel, on tlie third of 
April, 1367. He whs aftervyards carried to Eiigland, andiie 
has in his poems drawn a terrible picture of the gloomy 
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prison in which he was confined, the wounds under wliicli he 
Avas siifferin", and the chains with which he was loacfed. His 
Itidado (le pahicio, contains sixteen liundred and nineteen 
copIns or stanzas, varying in the metre and the number of 
their lin(‘s. Polities/hfiorals, and religion, are alternately the 
suhjt^cts of Lopez de Ayala’s muse ; and Sanchez assures us, 
that his Avrilings are replete Avitli profound learning, know- 
leflge of tlic world, and high religious feelings. He passes 
some severe censures on the great statesmen, as Avdl as on 
the ecclesiastics of his day ; but the great corru[)tion of both 
classes during flic fourteenth century justifies the bitterness 
of his satire. Jjopez de Ayala, after bis release, became one of 
"the counsellors of Henry, and his ambassador to France ; 
but he was again taken prisoner in the year 1385, at the 
battle of Aljiibarrota, Avhich Avas fought against the Portu- 
guese. This double captivity made liim feel most sensibly 
all the grievances attidied to the loss of liberty, and tincturt'd 
his poetry with a' solemnity of imagery and a melancholy 
tone of sentiment, which give it an elevated character. Yet 
it is probabhi, tliat the greater jiart of tlic poenns, Avliicli he 
has dated from his prison, Avere in fact composed Avlnm he had 
recovei(‘d liis liberty, and after lie had been raised by John I. 
to tlic higliest dignities in the kingdom. At the yieriod Avhen 
Ayala Avrote, thc^otber poets of Spain composed little else 
than amatory verses ; but ih all his numerous jiroductions 
tlierc is scarcely a single verse to be found, whicli touches 
upon a profane passion. Many of them, it is true, are filled 
witlrthat divine love Avhich borrows the language of liuman 
passion, and are evidently the productidli of'h man devoted to 
mysticism.* 

It is to a contemporary of Prince Juan that we owe the 
Arf.adisv* of Gaul, the best and most celebrated of the 
romances of chiAmlry. Vasco Lobeira, Avlioin the Spaniards 
acknowledge to be the author, Avas a Portugu(;se, Avho ay as 

* I iiavo pcriiHod the po:5m.s of the arcli-priest of llita, written about 
tho'year 1:U3, which Saiiejiez lins published in liis fourth volume of tlie 
Vnhccion ^e Pocsias Caatellanas. Thav may perhaps aflbrd fioirio idea 
of the Rimcido de ralacio, alj they areVruten in irre;;ular stan/as, and 
contain all the politics and morality of the author and of the age. Tlicy 
ar^nono of then, however, sufficiently interesting to merit insertion in 
this work. 
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born in the latter part of the thirteenth century,, and died 
in thefj^ear 1325. He wrote the four first books of the 
Amadis in Spanish ; but for some ^unexplained reason liis 
work did not become generally known until the middle of the 
fourteenth century. This celebrated Romance was ccTtainly 
an imitation of the French rorrtances of chivalry, which, in 
the preceding century, had .acquired so high a reputation 
throughout Europe, and had produced such important efii^ts 
on its literature. The French have even some pretensions 
to the first invention of the Amadis. But whatever may be 
the truth with regard to that fact, the work became natural- 
ized in Spain by the avidity with which it was read by all 
classes, the enthusiasm it excited, and the powerful ijiflu^nce* 
which it exerted over the taste of the Castilians. The per- 
petual errors in geography and history escaped the, attention 
of readers, who were utter strangers to those branches of 
knowledge. The diffuse and yet stiff style of the narrative, 
instead of being a reproach^ was in accordance with the 
manners of the age. It seemed to present a stronger picture 
of those Gothic and chivalric virtues which t]ie Moorish 
wars still cherished in Spain, and which the Castilians de- 
liglited to attribute to their ancestors in a greater degree 
than the truth warranted. The brilliant fairy mythology of 
the East, with which a commerce with tfte Arabians had 
rendered the Sj>aniards acquainttjd, assumed fresh charms in 
this romance, and captivated the imagination. Love, also, 
was painted with an excess, of devotion and of voluptuous 
tenderness, wliich affected the people of the south much rffore 
powerfully than flic ^me sentiments w^ould have influenced 
the French. The passion of love thus represented was so 
submissive, so constant, and so religious, that it almost 
seemed a virtue to entertain it ; and yet the ant'.Tor ITas 
denied to liis heroes none of its privileges. lie Las effec- 
tually captivated infiaminuble imaginations, by confounding the 
allurements of voluptuousnes.s with the*duties of chivalry. 

The celebrity of the Amadis de Giiul, and its numerous 
imitations, together Avith the Yrequent translations of all tfic 
French romances of chivali’T^ have given thc,nati()na5 poetry 
of Spain a very animated and chivriric character. -The 
spirit of these populifl' works^ passed to the romunces, AvhieJi 
were equally popular, and it»is to the fourteenth century that 
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we owe those poetical tales for which the Spaniards are so emi- 
nently distinguished. In most of these romances, we may 
remark a toijching simplicity of expression, a truth of paint- 
ing, and an exquisite sensibility, which invest them with the 
.highest charms.* Some of them are still more distinguished 
by the powers of invention which they display. When this 
is the case, they form little chivalric romances, the effect of 
which is lively and impressive in proportion to the brevity 
of the poem. The author strikes at once into the middle of 
his subject, and thus produces a powerful effect upon the 
imagination, and avoids long and useless introductions. The 
weakest memory was able to retain these romances. They 
were-sung by the soldiers on their march, by the rustics in 
their daily labours, and by the women during their domestic 
occupations. The knowledge of their ancient history and 
of chivalry was in this manner diffused throughout the 
whole nation. Few individuals were able to read, or indeed 

* Tlic Romancero generalf collected by Pedro dc Florez, and printed 
at Madrid in 1614, in quarto, was probably only a bookseller's specula- 
tion. It is a cv^nfused collection of all the popular romances, displaying 
neither taste nor critical acumen. It is a painful task to wade through 
this immcnfic collection. It is divided into thirteen parts, which, in- 
stead of distinguishing the contents, render the whole more confused. 
But the reader will be rewarded for his labour, should ho have the 
courage to undergo it. • There are many romances as simple and beau- 
tiful as the following, in which we recognize in an European language 
the imagination and melancholy sentiments of the Arabians, from whom 
the Spaniards borrowed many of their popular songs. 

IFontc frida, fontc frida, Malo falso enganador, 

Fonlo frida y con amor, . Que ni posd^cn ramo verde 

Do todas las avezicas Ni cn prado quo tenga flor, 

Van tomar consolacion. Quo si cl agua hallo clara 

Siiio es la tortolica Turbia la bevio yo, 

QuG csta biuda y con dolor j Que no quicro aver maridu 
For ay fuera a pas.sar Porque hijos no aya no, 

El traydor del ruy schor, No quicro plazcr con ellos 

Lc'ii palabras que cl dezia Ni meiios consolacion ; 

Llorias son de traycion : Dexame triste encinigo 

Si tu quisisses sehora* Malo falso, mal traydor, 

' To seria tu servidor,^; ' Que no quiero ser tu amiga 

Vetl de ay encmigo Ni casar contigo no. 

It is difficult to explain in what consists the chaiin of this little 
romance, unless it be in the air of truth and +hc absence of all design 
foP'which it is'ko remarkable. It wa.^ certainly highly appreciated by 
the Spaniards, and the romanct has been annotated upon by Tapia. 
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had anjf kind of Kterary instruction ; and yet it wolild have 
been difficult to have found amongst them one who was mot 
acquainted with the brilliant advefttures of Bernard dc 
Cari)io. of the Cid, of Don Gayferos, c4 Calaynos tlie Moor, 
and of all the knights of the time of Amadis, or of the 
court of Charlemagne. The people, no doubt, derived very 
little real instruction from indulging in these pursuits of the 
imagination. History was confojinded in their mind witTi 
romance, and the same credit was given to probable events, 
and to marvellous adventures. But this universal acquaint- 
ance with the exploits of chivalry, and this deep interest in 
' characters of the noblest and most elevated cast, excitec^ a 
national feeling of a singularly poetical nature. The Moors, 
who were, in almost every village, intermingled p'ith the 
Christians, were still more sensible than the latter to the 
charm of these romances, and still more Attached to the love 
of music. Even at the present day they*can forget their 
labours, their griefs, and their *fears, to abandon themselves 
wholly to the pleasures of song. They are probably the 
authors of many of the Castilia'h romances, and otliers have, 
perhaps, been composed for their amusement. The Moorish 
heroes were certainly as conspicuous in those works as the 
Cliristians; and the admiration which the •writers endea- 
voured to excite for the “ Knights of Grenada — gentlemen, 
although Moors:” Caballeros Granadinos — aunque Moros 
h'ijos da algo : strengthened thQ ties between the two nations, 
and by cherishing those benevolent feelings, which th^r 
priests in vain anemi?ted to -destroy, inspired them with 
mutual affection and esteem.* 


* The Spanish devotees were at one period much scandalized jit t^p 
number of their poets who had sung the loves and exploits of the 
infidels. In the Romancero general there is a romance against tliis 
pretended impiety. 

Renegaron a su ley Y ofrecicron a Mahoma * 

Los romancistes dc Espafia ; ^ Los pri^icios de sus gracing 

In the same place we meet with a more liberal poet, who is uuwillin£f,, 
that the Spaniards should abandon this portion^! their nationabgldi^C 


Si eg cspanol don llodrigo 
Espanol fifb el fuerte Audalla 


Si una gallarda espaiiolA 
Quiere baylar, dona Juana, 
VOL. U 


Las /lunbras btmbienJo son 
Pues cs Espafia Granada ; 

Y entienda el misevo pobre 
Qi^ son blazoncB de ^pana 
OanadoB a fuego y aaagre 
Ko {jomo^el diae) preatadas. 


K 
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Bernard del Carpio, who has been celebrated in ^ many 
romances and tragedies, belonged equally to both nations. 
The romantic and often fabulous adventures of this Casti- 
lian Hercules, are peculiarly suited to poetry. I4 these 
romances we have an account of his parentage, being tlie 
ufi’spidng of a secret marriage between Don Sancho Diaz, 
Count of Saldana, and Xiiliena, the sister of Alfonso the 
Ciiaste, a marriage which that king never pardoned ; of the 
long and wretched captivity of the Count of Saldana, whom 
Altonso threw into the dungeons of the Castlo of Luna, 
alter having deprived him of his eyes ; of the prodigious 
strength and prowess by which Bernard, who had been 
brdhght up under another name, proved himself worthy of 
the royal stock from which he sprang ; of his efforts to 
obtain his father’s liberty, which Alfonso had promised him 
us tlie reward of hi'S labours, and which he afterwards re- 
fused ; of that king’s last treacherous act, when, after all the 
coniiuests of Bernard had b^jen surrendered to him as the 
ransom of tlic Count of Saldana, he strangled the unfortu- 
nate old man, and delivered lonly his breathless body to his 
son ; of the first alliance of l^ernard with the Moors to avenge 
himself; of his second alliance with them in order to defend 
the independen€3 of Spain against Charlemagne, and of his 
victory over 0 ;:lando at Boncevalles, Every incident of 
this aitcient hero’s life was sung with transport by the Casti- 
lians and the Moors. 

Another series of these romances relate to a more modern 
period of history, and comprise the w-iirs between the Zegri& 
and Abencerrages of Grenada. Every joust, every combat, 
and every intrigue which took place in the court ot the later 
Moorish kings was recited by the Castilians, and all the old 
romances are again met with in the chivalric history of these 
civil conflicts. 

Tlie extreme simj^licity of these romances, which are not 
relitived by a single ornament, w^ould seem to render them 
peculiarly easy of tr< nslation. There is, however, a singular 
charm in the monotonous harm€"iy of the Spanish redondilha, 
in which the shorfr* lines of four trochees eack follow one 
•suother with great sweetness, well a‘s in that imperfect but 
reiterated rhyme with v^iich the second line in each stanza 
of these 'romances terminates. These rhymes, which preserve 
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the image by the repetition of the same sound, pfoduce a 
general impression in unison with the subject. Thus ‘the 
a-sonants are generally spirited and sotindingin martial songs, 
and sweet and melancholy in the am^ory and elegiac ro- 
mances. I shall attempt,.^ however, to give the reader an idea 
of two of these romances. The first is merely a relation of a 
simple fact in the history of Spain, which is told with all the 
melancholy circumstances attending it. The subject is the 
destitute condition of Roderic, the last king of the Gotlis, 
after his defeat. The great battle of Xeres, or of the Guada- 
leta, whicli, in the year 711, opened Spain to the Musulmans, 
is deeply impressed upon the memory of all the Castilians, 
who claim, even at the present day, to be the heirs of tlie 
glory of the (xoths, and who delight in tracing back their 
nobility and their departed power to these semi-fabulous 
limes. * 

THE LAMENTATION OP DON RODBEItt 

'fhc lioHtB of Don Rodrigo were scaS-tcred in dismay, 

When lost was the eighth battle, nor heart nor hope had they ; 

He, A\lieTi ho saw that field was lost, and all his hope wa3*flown, 

He t limed him from his flying host, and took his way alone. 

TIis horse was bleeding, blind, and fame — he could no farther go ; 

Disinounti'd without path or aim, the king stepped to and fro : 

It Asas a sight of pity to look on Roderic. * 

Dor sore athirst and hungry, he stagger’d fiiint and sick. 

All stain’d and strew’d witli dust and blood, like to some smouldering 
brand 

J^luek’d from the flame Rodrigo sliew’d ; his sword was. in his hanih: 

13nt il was hack'd iig.o a .saAv of dark and purple tint , 

Ilis jcAVcll’d mail had many a flaAA* his lielmet many a dint. 

He elimVl unto a hill-top, the Iiigliest he could sec ; 

Thence all about of that wide route, his last long look took he 


has liuestcs de <loii Rodrigo 
Desinayavan y liuyaii, 
<,>uando en la octava batalla 
Sus eiicmigoB vcncian. 

Rodrigo dexa sus tierras 
y del real se salia, 

Solo va el dcsventui'ado 
, Quo non Upva eompaftia. 

El caA'-allo dc cansado • 

Ya mudar no sc podia, 
Camina por donile tpnere 
Quo no Ic estorA’ii la via. 


El rcy va tan desmayado 
(^uu sentido no tenia, 
Muerto va de sed y hanjbre 
Que (te vcllo ora manzilla. 

Y va tai? tinto de sangre * 
^uc i«ia braza pareeia ; 

armas llcva abolfadas 
Que e^fin dc gran pbdreris^. 

La espada lleva lie^lia sierra 
' De loB golpes que tenia, 

El almetc dc abidl^lo 
En la cabeya sc huntlia. 
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He saw his royal banners, where they lay drench’d and torn^» 

Hq heard the cry of victoiy, the Arabs’ shout of scorn. 

He look’d for the brave captains that had led the hosts of Spain, 

But all were fled, except the dead, — ^and who could count the slain ? 

Where'er his eye could ^»vandcr all bloody was the plain ; 

And while thus he said the tears he shed ntn down his cheeks like rain. 

Last night I was the king of Spain — to-day no king am I : 

Last night fair castles held my train, to-night where shall I lie 1 

‘Last night a hundred pages did serve me on the knee. 

To-night not one I call my own ; not one pertains to me. 

0 luckless, luckless was the hour, and cursed was the day 

When I was bom to have the power of this great seig 4 pry ! 

Unhappy me, that I should sec the sun go down to-night ! 

O, death, why now so slow art thou, why fcarest thou to smite 

1 shall confine myself to giving a few extracts only from 
anotlieivahd much longer romance ; that of the Count AUirco.^, 
upon which a German writer of the present day has founded 
a tragedy. It commences with a touching description of tli(^ 
grief of the Princess Soliza, tile royal Infanta, who has been 
secretly betrothed to the Count Alarcos, and abandoned by 
him. The Infanta remains in retreat, and beholds with sorrow 
the flower of her days consijming away in solitude, for the 


Ija cara llevava hjjichada 
Del trabajo que sufria ; ’ 
Subiose en cima dc un cerro* 
£1 mas alto que veya. 

Dendo alii mira su gentc 
«Como yva de vencida, 

Dalli mira sus vandcras 
Y estandartes que tenia. 

Como estau todos pisados 

t Qaf . la tierra los cubria. 

Mira por los capitancs 
Que ninguno parccia. 

Mir^ el campo tinto cn sangre 
La qual arroyos corria, 

SI triste de ver aque&to 

' Gran manzilla en si ,,t;enia. 

Lloran^o de los sus ojos 
Dcsta niauera dezia ; 


Ayer era rey d’ Bspaua 
Oy no )o soy dc una villa. 

Ayer villas y castillos 
Oy ninguno posseya ; 

. Ayer tenia criados 

Y gente quo me servia. 

Oy no*' tengo una almena 

(iue pueda dezir quo cs mia. 
Desdichada fue la hora 
Desdichado fue aquel dia. 

En que naci y hcrede 
La tan grande sefloria, 

Pues lo avia de perder 
Todo junto y en un dia. 

0 muerte porque no viencs 

Y llcvas csta alma mia 

De aqueste cuerpo mezquino 
Puez be te agradf ccria 


^ * [The spirted translation in the text is borrowed from Mr. Lock- 
hart’s Ancient Spanish Ballai^^. Tile Lamentation of Don lloderic is 
mentioned fa ,the second part of Don Quixote, in the chapter of tlie 
puppet-shoW. — 2V.] 
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Count ^is marrieji to another lady, by whom he has several 
children. After concealing her grief for a long time, the 
Vrincess reveals the cause of her unhappiness to her father. 
The kjng is exceedingly indignant, ai^ thinks his honour so 
deeply wounded, that the death of the Count’s wife can alone 
wipe out the stain. He summons the Count to his presence, 
and treats him with mingled courtesy and dignity, demanding 
from him at the same time on his obedience as a subject, that 
his Countess shall be put to death. The marriage, in his eyes, 
is illegal; the Countess had usurped his daughter’s rights, and 
brought dishonour on the royal house. Alarcos, who had 
bound himself by prior vows to the Princess Soliza, considers* 
it his duty as a man of honour and a loyal vassal, to gran^ the 
satisfaction which the king demands. He, therefore, promises 
to execute the royal orders, and proceeds in search of the 
Countess : • 

In sorrow he departed, dejectedly he rode * 

The weary journey from that plate, unto his own abode ; 
lie grieved for his fair Countess, dear as his life was she ; 

Sore grieved he for that lady and for his children three* 

The one was yet an infant upon its mother s breast, 

For though it had three nurses, itdiked her milk the host. 

'Phe others were young children that had but little wit, 

Hanging about their mothers knee while nursings she did sit.* 

The Countess meets her liusbdnd with her accustomed ten- 
derness, but vainly endeavours to discover the cause of the 
grief which she observes in his countenance. Alarcos, how- 
ever, sits down at^table with his family. 

The children to his side were led, he loved to have them so. 

Then on the hoard he laid his head, and out his tears did flow ; — 

“ I fain would sleep — I fain would sleep,” the Count Alarcos said ; — 
-Vlas ! be sure that sleep was none that night within their bo»'hf • 


* Idorando se parte cl Coiide 
Llorando sin alegria, 

Llurandu a la Condesa 
Que mas cpie a si la queria. 

Ijloraba tamliien el Conde • 

Tor tres hijos que tenia, 

[The whole ballad of the Count Alarcos* aijd the* Infanta Sol\za is 
translated by Mr. Lockhart, p. 202. From his version the extracts in 
the text aie borrowed. — jV.] , • - 


El uno era dc teta, 

Que la Condesa lo cria* 
Que ^o queria mamar 
Dc %-es amas que tenia » 
Si n(^ era de su madre. 


+ Senlose el Conde i^Ja mesk 
No cenava ni podia; 


Con sus hijos akcqptado. 
Que muy mucho los queria. 
% • Echo 
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The apparent fatigue of the Count induqes the Countess to 
accojnpany him herself to his chamber ; but no sooner are 
they alone, than the Count fastens the door. lie then informs 
the lady that the Kiijg has discovered their union, which he 
considers injurious to his honour, and that he has promised 
the Princess Soliza to avenge her. At last he informs the 
Countess that she must prepare to die before daybreak : 

It may not be, mine oath is strong ; ere dawn of day you die.” • 

She begs, in her infant’s name, that he will spare her ; but 
the Count bids her for the last time to press to her heai’t the 
child which was clinging to her bosom : 

“ ’■jvisa him that lies upon thy breast, the rest thou may’st not tiee.”+ 

She thpn submits to her fate, and only asks time to repeat 
her A m Maria. This the Count presses her to do with speed, 
and slje throws herself upon her knees and prays briefly but 
fervently. She still begs a further respite, that her infant 
may take the last nourishment it will ever receive from her 
bosom ; bi\t the Count will not allow her to waken the child. 
The unfortunate lady then pardons her husband, but predicts 
to him that ere thirty days shall pass, the King, the Princess, 
and himself, must appear before the judgment-seat of Cod. 
The Count at laSt strangles her with a liandkerchief which he 
throws round her neck. The prophecy is subsequently ac- 
complished. On the twelfth day after the murder, the Prin- 
cess dies suddenly. On the twentieth the King follows her ; 
antf on the thirtieth tlie Count himself is called away. 

This romance will probably ^i-ecall to our recollection some 
of our common ballads, in which we find the same natural and 
sijuple sentiments, together with the same improbability of 
situation. Thus in some of the talcs of our infancy, as in Blue- 
Beard for instance, the atrocious conduct of the hero is related 
with ,the utmost simplicity, as if it were a matter of very 

common occurrence, and the greatest interest is excited by an 

^ ' 

‘ se Bobre loft*bombroB, Dc lagrimaw du pus ojos 

Hizo conK? se dormia ; « Teda la mesa cubria. 

** He morir aveis, Condesa, « 

* t Antes quo amanesea c> dla. 

f Abrazad este chiquito^ « Pesa me dc os, Condesa, 
Qa^a^ucsto cs cl que os i>erdia, Qimiito pesar me podia. 
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inciden^ wliicli appears to be impossible. In fact, the Spanish 
romances, like our popular tales and ballads, had their obscure 
birth amongst the people. We remark in them the same in- 
fantinp imagination which appears to Ijp rich in proportion to 
the ignorance of the world which it displays, and which heeds 
not the boundaries of the possible or of the probable, provided 
it can express the true sentiments of the heart. In poetry, as 
well as in religion, faith may be said to be of the highest iTn- 
portance. To feel deeply we must believe without examining. 
The most poetical ages arc those in which credit is given to 
the most incoherent fictions. Amongst the Spaniards, the 
credulous imagination of the earlier ages has been preserved^ 
in greater purity than amongst us. They never enquire from 
their poets, tlieir romance writers, or their drami^tists, whether 
their incidents are possible. It is sufficient that tlley are af- 
fected by the images and feelings which are presented to them. 
The judgment is altogetlujr neglected. Some literary men in 
Germany and even in Fram^, who prefer poetry to every 
other intellectual jiursuit, have exerted themselves to revi\ e 
this credulity, so favourable to the power of the Imagination. 
Tliey seize upon some incoherent or improbable subject, by 
which they flatter thems^ves they shall render their work 
more j)oetical; and they thus lose the advantages ortheir own 
age, without reaping the benefits of another. Ignorance must 
he natural and not assumed, before w'li can pardon it and join 
in its prejudices. It a knight of the fourteenth century were 
to relate to us the story of the Count Alarcos, or of Pdue- 
Ileard, we might ^ivediim oup serious attention; but we could 
only be expected to smile if it were told us by one of our 
contemporaries. 

During the commotions which incessantly agita^^he 
reigns of the, descendants of Henry de Transtarnare, some 
nif*ii of high character appeared amongst the proud nobility 
of Ca&tile. They directed the Cortes, ♦they placed bounds to 
the royal authority, and even thretitened to depos« the 
sovereigns. But while their minds ^appeared to be tlTus 
engrossed with politics and^mbition^ we behold witif surprise 
the same lirdividuals passionately attached to p'oetry^ and 
often, in the midst 'of factions and carnage, devoted to the 
interests of literature. The reig» of John 11. (1407-1454,) 
during which Castile lost all its power and lieftHy all its 
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consideration abroad, is one of the most brilliant epochs of 
Castilian poetry. That feeble monarch, perpetually menaced 
witli the subversion of bis throne, still preserved some credit 
in the midst of the continual revolutions which harassed him, 
by his taste for poetr^^ and by attaching to him many of the 
first men of his kingdom, who, being themselves distinguished 
poets, gladly crowded to his literary court. 

tOne of the first of these poetical courtiers was the Marquis 
Henry de Villena, who, on the paternal side, was descended 
from the kings of Aragon, and on the maternal, from the 
kings of Castile. His reputation had extended itself into 
both kingdoms. Himself a poet and a patron of poets, he 
' atta.>npted to establish in Aragon an academy of Troubadours, 
for the cultivation of the Provencal language, on the model 
of the aca^lemy of the Floral Games at Toulouse. He at flie 
same time founded a, similar institution in Castile, under the 
name of Comistorwdc la Gaya Cienda^ devoted to Castilian 
poetry. To this assembly he^dedicated a poem, entitled La 
Gaya, Olencia, in wdiich he attempts to shew how essentially 
necessary it the union between erudition and imagination, 
and how expedient it was, in the cultivation of modern litera- 
ture, to prolit by the progress which had been made in classical 
pursuits. He difd in 1434. 

A pupil of the Marquis ije Villena, Don Inigo Lopez de 
Mendoza, Marquis de Santillana, was one of the first nobles 
and most celebrated poets of the court of John II. He was 
borii on the first of August, 1398, and died on the tvvonty- 
lifth of March, 1458. Eminent by his*poliGcal and military 
virtues, as w^ell as by his rank and riches, he was destined to 
acquire no small influence in the state. The severity and 
purV 3 ^«^f liis manners contributed no less to his reputation 
than his love for literature and science. It is asserted that 
strangers were in the habit of visiting Castile solely for the 
purposes of beholding this accomplished cavalier. During the 
inter^jal comrqotions Qf that kingdom, he did not invariably 
attach himself to the^ fortunes ' of King John, though that 
monarch* frequently attejppted to* regain the friendship of a 
man whom he highly ,psteemed, and to whom he had been in 
the habit of^ confiding the most important affairs. A letter 
by him to the Prince of Portugal, on the ancient poets of 
Spain, is g^iH preserved ; a little work remarkable for the 
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erudition and the sound criticism whic^ it contains. . Sanchez 
has repfinted it and added a commentary ; and in manpr of 
the preceding pages we have been, much indebted to this 
volume. In the midst of the revolutions at court, and of his 
victories over the Moors, Sanlillana fiflind time to compose 
some little poems full of that martial ardour and gallant 
feeling which at that period distinguished the Spanish nation. 
Jt was on occasion of his exploits at the battle of Olmedo in 
1 445, in wliicli the king of Castile vanquished the king of 
Navarre, that Mendoza was created Marquis de Santillana. 
'riie first marquisate in Castile had been created in favour of 
the house of Villena, but it had already reverted to the 
crown. Santillana was the second. • 

Tlic works of the Marquis de Santillana owe their prin- 
cipal reputation to that which, in our eyes, is now their 
greatest defect, their learning, or rather jlieir pedantry. The 
j)assionate attachment to learning, whidi r^jigned in Italy in 
the, fifteenth century, had als« become prevalent in Spain. 
The allegories which the Marquis frequently borrows from 
Dante, and the numerous citations for which he seems to have 
put all antiquity under contribution, render his poems dull 
and fatiguing. ITis Cent'doquidy or Collection of a hundred 
maxims on morals and poUticSyXtVidi inculcated in eight short 
Acrses, was composed for the instruction of the Prince Royal, 
afterwards ilunry IV. of Castile, and has enjoyed a high 
rc[)utatioii. It has been printed several times in Spain and 
in other countries, and comnfentaries have been added to^it. 
Rut several othe* little poems, of which I know only the 
titles, more powerfully excite my curiosity ; such are Idte 
Prayer of the Nobles, Th^ Tears of Queen Margaret^ and 
La Coniedieta de Ponza. Under the latter title, th^JUar- 
quis dc Santillana described the battle of Ponza, in which 
Alfonso V. of Aragon, and the King of Navarre, were made 
})risoners by the Genoese, on the fiftc(jnth of August, *1435. 
Another curious work is the dialogue between Bias, and 
Fortune, ^hich the Marquis, a^the time^vhen he was detained 
in prison on account of his^opposition to the arbitr*fry mea- 
sures of thq king, composed and placed ^t the^ commenceipent 
of a Life of the Greek philosopher. By the sjde of these 
productions, which are eviddhtly ijie composition of a man 
who has mingled in important affairs of state, we^nd some 
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light ]>ocins possessing all the simplicity and sweetne^ss of the 
most pleasing pastorals.* 

duan de Mena, who was bom at Cordova in 1412, and 
died in 1466, was another of the poets of the court pf John 
II., and was patronised by that monarch, and by the Marquis 
de Santillana. He is called by the Spaniards, the Ennius of 


As for example, the following serranaj or serenade, to the shep- 
herdess de la Finojosa. [The English version subjoined has been 
kindly communicated by Mr. Wiffen, to whose elegant pen the Editor 
will have more than one opportunity, in the course of this work, of 
•acknowledging his obligations. — Tr.] 


Moza tan fermosa 
w Non vi cn la frontcra, 
Como una vaquera 
De la Finojosa. 

Faciendo la vui 
De Calatcvcno ® 

A Santa Mari'A, 
Ycncido del suoho 
For tierra fmgosa 
Perdija carrera. 

Do vi la vaquera 
Do la Finojosa. 

En un verdc prado 
De rosas y florcs, 
Guardando ganado 
Con otros pastores. 

La vi tan fermosa 
Que apenas creyera 
Que fucse vaquera 
De la Finojosa. 

Non crio las rosas 
De la primavera 
Sean tan fermosas 
^ *^(in de tal mancra ; 
Fablando sin glosa, * 
Si antes supicra 
J)a quclla vaquera^ 

De la Finojosa. 
l^oii tan to mirara 
>Su mucha bcldad< 
Porque me dejara « 

. En mi liberdad ; 

Mas dixe, donosa, 

Por saUer quien era 
Aquella vaquera 
De Finojosa. 


I ne’er on the border 
Saw girl fair us Posa, 

The charming milk-maidcii 
Of sweet Finojosa. 

Once making a journey 
To Santa Maria, 

Of Calataveflo, 

From wear} de ire 
Of sleep, down a valley 

1 strayed, where young llosa 
I saw, the milk-maiden 
. Of lone Finojoba. ^ 

In a pleasant green meadow, 

Midst roses and grasses, 

Her herd she was knding. 

With other fair lasses ; 

So lovely her us 2 )ect, 

could not suppose her 
A simple milk-maiden 
Of rudo Finojosa. 

I think not primroses 
Have half her smile’s sweetness. 
Or mild modest beauty ; 

(I speak with discreetness.) 

0 had I beforehand 

But known of this Posa, 

Tlie liandsomc milk-maiden 
Of far Finojosa ; 

^Jer very great beauty 
Had not so subdued, ' 

Bciwisc it had left me 
To do as I would, 

1 have said, more, oh fair one ! 

' By learning ’twas Posa, 

Thb charming milk-maiden 
Of sweet Finojosa. 
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Castile. From lijs education at Salamanca be ha(J derived 
much ittore pedantry than learning ; and a journey which he 
made to Rome, and during which he.became acquainted With 
the writings of Dante, instead of inflaming his poetical zeal, 
seems to have fettered his taste, and® converted him into a 
Irigid imitator. His great work is entitled jG'/ Lahyrintko^ or 
/r/.s- trui^ciento Coplas; an allegorical composition in tetradac- 
tylic verses of eiglit lines each, descriptive of human life. 
His object is to describe every aera of history, to honour 
virtue, to punish crimes, and to represent tlu'. power of 
destiny. Implicitly following the allegories of Dante, he com- 
mences by wandering in a desert, where he is pursued by 
voracious wild beasts. Here a beautiful w^oman takes 4iim 
under her protection. This is Providence. She shews him 
the three wdieels of destiny, which di>tribute men into the 
])ast, the present, and the future, according to the influence of 
the seven planets. Numerous pedantic descji-iptions, conveyed 
in tiresome allegoric^, form th€ bulk of this work, w'hich still 
finds admirers in Spain, on account of the patriotic enthu- 
siasm with which Juan de Mena speaks of the celebrated men 
of his country.* 


J haA'o seen an edition of the Coplas of .Tuan de Mena, 

printed at Toledo in 1547, folio, lit. gotk. aceoiii^iaiued with a very 
diiTn^e and jdlected eommciitary. f'ew works appear to me more 
diliicnlt to read, or more tiresome. Jn order fo ^ive an idea of the 
\er,ifieation of this celebrated poet, who little deserves his reputation, 
1 liave (‘xtraeted two stanzas irf which he describes the machiuey' of 
lii^ j)oem. g 

Bolvicndo los qjos a*(lo me maudava, 

\\ mas adciiiro miiy f^randcs tres rueda«5 • 

Las dos cran firmes, immotas y tpiedas. 

Mas la del medio boltar no ccssava. 

Vi quo debaxo dc todas esta^ a 
Cayda por tierra ^ran geftic inlinita, 

Que avia en la frciitc cada (jual eserita 
El nomhre y la siiertc por dondo passava. 

Y vi quo cii la ima que no se iiJbvia, 

La gentc qiic cn dla avia de ^*r, 

Y la que debaxo cspcr.ava cacr. 

Cou turbido vclo su mortt*cuhria ; • 

Y yo que dc aquello muy poe® sentia 
Fiz dc ihi duhda^coinplida palahra, • 

A mi guiadora,^’ogaud%quc me abra 
^questa^igura ipie \o no eutendia. and 57. 

The 
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The Spanish poets of the fifieenth century, however, rarely 
undertook works of any length. Their poems in geneVal were 
merely the expression of a single sentiment, a single image, 
or a single witty idea, conveyed with an air of gallantry. 
I'liese fugitive pieced, usually of a lyrical nature, iii many 
respects resemble the songs of the ancient Troubadours, and 
have been united in a work which may be regarded as a com- 
plete collection of the Spanish poetry of the fifteenth century. 
This work is entitled the Cancione.ro General, or Collection 
of Songs. It was commenced in the reign of John II. by 
Alfonso de Baeiia, and was continued by Fernando del Cas- 
tillo, who published it in the early part of the sixteenth 
century. Since that period it has had many additions made 
to it, and has been frequently reprinted.* The earlier editions 
contain the songs and lyrical poems of a hundred and thirty- 
six writers of the fifteenth century, besides a number of 
anonymous pieces, In this Cancion^sv, the devotional poems 
are placed at the commencement of the volume. Boutterwek, 
with whose opinion 1 am happy to corroborate my own, has 
expressed Ins surprise at the absence of feeling and enlliusiasra 
which these compositions betray. They contain, for the most 
part, wretched attempts to play upon words, and even upon 
letters ; as for ii^stance, upon the letters composing the name 
of Mary. Scholastic definitions and personifications still more 
frigid, arc found in others of these poems.l The amatory 
pieces which fill the greater part of this work are very mono- 

Tiic only portion of the whole poem which possesses any interest, is 
the ei)isode of the Count de Buclna, ovcrwhelmeu together with his 
soldiers by the flowing of the tide, at the siege of Gibraltar. But as 
there was neither allegory nor enigma to be explained in this part of 
thej 7 >l ^p ie, the eommentors have neglected it, considering it unworthy 
of their notice. ^ 

* Tesoro de los Koman^cros y Can^ioncros Espafiolcs. 8vo. Paris, 
Baudry, 1838. 

t ] t Vas regarded as a .high effort of the poetic art, to describe the 
most incomprehensible np'sterics in a few verses, Avhieh thus formed a 
muss of contradiction. Tne folio win^g c/indon of Soria is an instance : 

' El sy, sj;, cl como no sS Ser nn scr, estremos dos, 

Oesta tan ardiia quistion, < * Y cn un scr no ser ygual, 

Quo no alcan^'a la razoi Es sienipre, sera, no fuc. 

Adondc subij^ la fe. Siempr.e fuc, y siernpre son, 

Scr Dios ombre, y ombre Dijs, * ^ no son duo, 

Ser mortal y no mortal, Y a^iuj la razon es fe. 
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tonous ^nd fatigiung. The Castilian poets of this period 
appear ^o have thought it necessary to dwell upon, and to 
draw out their subject, as long as they could give a new turn 
to the, preceding ideas and expressions. To this they fre- 
quently sacrificed truth and feeling. If we sometimes discover 
in them the same poverty of thought which we remark 
amongst the Troubadours, we may likewise observe the same 
simplicity, together with a pomp and power of expressiwi 
])eculiar to the Spanish writers. It was not any imitation of 
the Troubadours which produced this resemblance, the cause 
of which may be traced to that spirit of romantic love which 
pervaded the whole South of Europe. In Italy, after the time 
of Petrarch, that spirit yielded to the purer taste which an 
acquaintance with the classical authors introduced ; but in 
Spain the writers of love-songs were by no means sit) refined, 
and were rather passionate than tender# in the expression of 
their feelings. The sighs of the amorous Italians were con- 
verted amongst the Spaniards* into cries of grief. Burning 
passions and despair, the stormy feelings, and not the ecstasies 
of the heart, arc the subjects of the Spanish love-«ongs. One 
very characteristic peculiarity of these songs is the perpetually 
recurring description of the combats between reflection or 
reason, and passion. The Italians, on the coj;itrary, interested 
themselves much less in displaying the triumphs of reason. 
The Spaniards, whose habits were more serious, endeavoured 
to preserve, even amidst their follie§, an appearance of philo- 
sophy; but their philosophy,* thus strangely and unseasom\t»ly 
introduced, is prcMuctive of a^ most incongruous effect. 

Perhaps no poets have ever equalled the Spanish in dc 
scribing the power of love, when the heart is abandoned to 
its impetuosity. Thus in some stanzas, by Alonzo q^iar- 
thagena, afterwards archbishop of Burgos, we meet with a 
storm of passion, to which the now neglected measure of the 
versos de arte mayor, which is well adapted to describe the 
emotion of the heart, adds great truth «nd nature. 

Oh ! fierce is this ilam^ that seizc^^y breath. 

My body, my soul, my life, and my death ;* ' 

• • 

% • 

• La fucr^*|i del fuego que alumbra que ciega 
Mi cuerpo, mi alma, mi muerte, mi vida, • • 

Do entra, do hiere, do toca, l!o llega, 

Mata y no mifere su llama encendida. *. 

Tues 
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^ It bums in its fuiy, it kindles desire, 

" Jt coiiHiimes, but alas ! it will never expire. 

How wretched my lot ! No respite I know. 

My heart is indincrent to joy or to woe ; 

For tliis damq in its anger kills, burns, and destroys, 

3Iy grief and my pleasures, my sorrows and joys. 

In the midst of such perils, all methods 1 try 
To escape from my fate — T Aveep, laugh, and sigh ; 

I would hope, I would wish for some respite from grief, 

But have not a wish, to wish for relief. 

If 1 vanquish this foe, or if vanquish’d I be. 

Is alike in the midst of my torments to me ; 

T would please, and displease, but, between me and you, 

I know not, alas ! Avhat I say or J do. 

Many of the amatory poems of the Spaniards are para- 
phrases of prayers and devotional pieces. This mixture of 
divine and human love, which was not the i*esult of any im- 
proper feeling, may well be regarded at the present day as 
highly profane. Thus Rodriguez del Padroii wrote The 

Fucs quo hare triste, que todo me ofcndc ] 

L8 biieno y lo malo me causan congoxa, 

(iuemandome el fuogo que mata, qii’eneicTide, 

»Su fiierya que fuerga, q&c ata, que prende, 

Que prende, que suelta, epic tira quo afloxa. 

A do Jre tristc, que alegre me hallo, 

Pues tantos peligros iLc ticneii en medio, 

Quo llorc, quo ria, quo gritc, que calle, 

Ni tengo, ni quicro, ni espero remedio. 

Ni quiero (pic (piiere, ni qUicro querer, 

Pues tanto me quierc tan raviosa plaga,^^ 

Ni scr yo vencido, ni qui(»*o veneer, 

Ni quiero pesar, ni quicro plazcr, 

Ni sc que me diga, ni se (pu; me haga. 

Pues quo hare' tristc con taiita fatiga’ 

Aquien me iiiandays que mis males (jutve I 
A quo me mandays que siga que diga, 

Que sienta, quo liaga, que tome, que dexe 
Dadmc remedto que yo no lo hallo 
Para cste mi iival que no es cscondido ; 

Que muestro, oue eiieuhri*-, que sufro, (jue callo, 

V. Por donde deVida ya soy despedido. 

These three staifzas are ihnongst the most celebrated specimens of 
ancient Spanish poetry; Vs avc may gather from the numerous com- 
mentaries of m.ich they have been thf subject.* Tlie first in date is by 
Carthagena himself, Avho has cjAcndcd the same thoughts into twenty 
stanzas. * • 
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Seven Joi/s of Love, in imitatKJn of 'the Seven Joys of the 
Virgin Mary. lie likewise published The Ten Command- 
ments of Love. On the other han^ Sanchez de Badajoz 
wrote the Testament of Love, in which he has whimsically 
imitateS the style of the notaries in Aaking the final dis- 
position of his soul. He occasionally borrows passages from 
Job and other parts of the Old Testament, in order to give 
his Testament a scriptural character.* ^ 

In the works of the Spanish poets we find regular forms 
of composition, which are p^uUarly adapted to lyrical 
])oetry, as the Italians had their sonnets, and the Provencals 
•their retrouanges. In the first rank must be placed the 
rancionl, properly so called, which resemble epigrams •or 
madrigals in twelve lines. The four first lines present the 
idea, and the eight which follow develope and apply it.f 


> Amongst the profane productions of thesifvery pious individuals 
11u5 following appears to me to be one of the ra#st highly wrought . 
Kl Pater noater de las miigerea, hacim por Salazar: 


Hoy alto a quicn adoramos, 
Aluinhra mi cntcndimicnto, 
A loar cii lo quo cuciiLo 
A ti OIK* todos lliimamos 
Pdter nosier. 

L*orc|uo diga ol dissavor 
<iue las oruclas damas hazen, 
(>omo nuiica uns coiuplazcn. 
La su|)liro a t i sehor 
Qui es in. eoelia. 

Torque las liczis^ hclas, 
Dizicii solo con la lengua, 
l^orqiie no caygan cn mengua 
jJc mal devotas donzcllas, 
Sancti Jicetur. 


Y algunas damas que van 
Sobre intcressc de »per, 

Pizien con mucho plazer 

I »Si cosa alguna las dan 
Advert iat. , 

Y con este^dessear 
Jjoeuras, pompas y arreos, ' 

Tor cumplir bicii sus desseos 
!S^o sc curan dc huscar 

Pegnum tvum.' 

Y estas de quicn no sc escouHc 
Bondad que cii ellas se cuida, 

A cosa que sc les pida 
Jamas ninguna respondc 
Fiat. 


Pero por su vana gloria ^las la que mas alto esta 

Vicrulosc tan cstimadas, Miraldo si la hablays, 

'r.in <iucridas, tan amada?), »Si a darlc la combidays 

No Ics cabc en la memoria Sere\s#ciorto que os dira “ 

Konien tuiun. V’^lunta^ tua, Ac. ^ 

t The lolloMung canvlon, likewite-by Cartbag^a, is very much in Ibc^ 
Spanish spirit and taste : » 

No se para que nasci, Dc muerte»pucs no quicre 

Tues cii taresLremo esto A mi, (pieriendo yo a ella. ' 

Quo I morir no quierc jf mi, Qnc fin espero dc^qui, 

Y el bivir no (juiero yo. Pties la muerte me nego ; 

Todo el tiempo que bivierfi Torque olaramente vio 

Tere muy justa qucrella Qu^cra yida para mi: 
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The Villancicos contain a single sentimenjt, expressed in two 
or three lines, and enlarged upon in two or thfee little 
cou'plets.* The comments, which Boutterwek happily com- 
pares to musical variations of a well-known air, are founded 
upon a distich or a Vjuatrain from some other author, each 
verse of which is the theme of a couplet, and forms the last 
line.f 

^ The poetry of Spain up to the reign of Charles V. may 
he divided into various classes. First, the romances of 
Chivalry, which amount in number to upwards of a thousand, 
and which were at once the delight and instruction of the 
people. These compositions, which in fact possess more 
reaj merit, more sensibility, and more invention than any 
other poetry of that remote period, liave been regard(‘d by 
the learted with disdain, while the names of their authors 
have been entirely /orgotten. The lyrical poems are ani- 
mated with grea\. warmth of passion and richness of imagi- 
nation ; but they frequently <Usplay traces of too gi'eat study 
and refinement, so that the sentiment suffers by ^he attempt 
at fine writing, and concetti usurp the place of true poetical 
expression. The allegorical pieces were then placed in the 
first rank, and are those ujlon which the autliors founded 
their chief claims to glory. From the versification alone 


* A villandco, by Eacriva, is here 

Que sentis cora 9 on mio 
Nodezis, 

Que mal es el que sentis 

Que sentistes aquel dia 
Quando mi senora vistes, 
Queuerdistes alegria? 

Y des^uando despedistes, 

<.'omo a mi nunca bolvistcs 1 


given : 

No dezis, 

*Dondc estays que no venis'* 

Qu’ea de qu’en mi no hallo, 
.Corny on, quicn os agena'? 

Qu’es de VOS, que aunque callo, 
Vucstro mal tambien me pena ' 
Quien os ato tal cadena 
No dezis, 

Que mal es el que sentis '? ' 


+ Tile following motto nvas the device of a knight : 


.Sin VOS, y sin Dios, y mi. 

Olosa (is don Jorge jAancigue. 

• c 

Yo-soy qiiien libre mavi, 

Yo quicn pudj^era olvidaros, 

Yo soy el que por amaros , 
Estoy desqiip os conoci 
Sin Dios y -sin vos y mi. 


Sin Dios porque en vos adoro. 
Sin vos piles no me qucrcys, 
l;*ues sin mi ya esta decoro, 

Que vos soys quicn b^c tencys. 
Assi que tristc naci, 

»rucs que* pudieni olvidaros, 

Yo soy el que por amaros 
Esto de^que os conoci 
Sin Dios, y sin vos, y mi. 
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we maj perceivo tlie high estimation in which this style 
of writing was held by the poets themselves, since the versos 
de arte inaijor (the highly artificial verse) were always made 
use of. These poems arc generally frigyid and high-flown imi- 
tations of Dante, as little qualified to rival the Divina Co- 
media as tlic Dettamondo of Fazio de’ Uberti, or any other 
of the allegories of his Italian imitators. In the course of 
four centuries the poetry of Castile made no percoptiljTe 
pi-ogress. If the language had become more polished, and 
the versification a little more smooth, and if the literary 
j)roductions of that period had been enriched from the stores 
of foreign countries, these advantages were more than out- , 
Aveighed by the introduction of pedantry and false taste.* 

The art of prose composition had likewise made a A'ery 
slow progress. Some writers of this ])eriod have been trans- 
mitted to us, particularly the chroniclei^ ; but their style is 
ovei loaded and tiresome. Facts are heaped upon facts, and 
related in involved sentences, ^he monotony of which equals 
tlieir want of connexion. Notwithstanding this, they attemjAt, 
in imitation of the classical authors, to give the Speeches of 
tlieir Jierocs. These orations^ however, have nothing of 
the spirit of antiquity about them, no simplicity, and no 
truth. We seem as if we Avere listening the heavy and 
pc'dantiir speeches of the chancel)i)rs, or to the oriental pomp 
of the Scriptures. 

Boutterwok, howeA^er, discovers considerable merit in some 
of the biographical Avriters, and mentions Avith praise Guti»*j»re 
Diez de Gamez, A?ho Avrote the Life of Count Pedro Nino 
de Buelna, one of the most valiant knights of the court of 
Henry III. The following is the description given by 
Gamez of the French, after the expedition of Du 
again^t Peter tlm Cruel had giA^en him an opportunity of 
observing that people. “ Tlie French are a noble nation ; 
they are Avise, prudent, and discreet inwall that appertiftiis to 
a good education, to courtesy, and to good manners. J-^hey 
bestow much pains upon tlieiF garment|, and dress richly; 
tliey attach themselves strongly to every thing which is 
]) roper for them ; they are, besides, Ynqik and liberal ; .they 
delight in giving pleasure to every one ; they liouoiir 
strangers mucli ; they are slfilful jn giving praise, and they 
bestow it freely on noble actions. They are not s«spicioU'^' ; 
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they do not allow their pique or anger to endure long, and they 
never attack another’s honour, in word or deed, "unless, 
perhaps, their own be exposed to danger. They are cour- 
teous and graceful speech ; they have much gaietv, and 
take great pleasure in lively conversation, which they much 
encourage. Both they and the French ladies are of an 
amorous complexion, upon which they pride themselves.” 

The Spaniards were thus initiated in every species of com- 
position, in epic, lyric, and allegorical poetry, in history, and 
in pliilosophy. They advanced in these various pursuits by 
their own .exertions, opening their own way, without the 
assistance of strangers. Their progress, however, was neces- 
sarily slow ; and until the period when Charles V. united the 
rich provinces of Italy to his empire, they derived little as- 
sistance from the advanced state of literature in other parts of 
Europe. They thus became proud of what they owed to their 
own intellectual exertions. They felt attached to tliese na- 
tional objects, and tlieir pocti^ has, therefore, preserved its 
own strong and original colours, Tlie drama thus arose 
aniongfct tlibin before they had intermingled with otlier r i- 
tions, and being formed on the ancient Castilian taste, and 
suited to the manners, the habits, and the peculiarities of the 
])e()jjle for whom it was intended, it was much more irregular 
tliaii the drama of the othe’* nations of Europe. It did not 
display the same learning, nor was it formed upon those in- 
genious rules to which the Greek philosophers had subjected 
the- art of poetry. Its object was to affect tlie licarts of the 
{Spaniards, to harmonize with their opinions and customs, and 
to flatter their national pride. It is on this account, therefore, 
that neither the satirical remarks of other nations, nor the 
criti^ms of their own men of letters, nor tlie ju’izcs of their 
academies, nor the favours of their princes, have ever suc- 
ceeded in persuading tlicin to adopt a system which, at the 
present day, is predominant in the rest of Europe. 

Tbe Spaniards refer the origin of their drama in the fif- 
t'^tiiith century, to thfce works of a very dissimilar kind : the 
mysteries represented in the chprehes, the satirico-pastoral 
(Irama entitled Mimjq llehuhjo^ and the dramatic romance of 
Caligctus and Melihma, or la Celcsiina, The Myneries with 
which their religious solemnities -were accompanied, and in 
which the; most gross bi\ffooneries wero inlroduccd into the 
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reprcsentMtions sacred writ, had incontestably a Considera- 
ble iiifltience on the Spanish drama. The Autos sacremnen^ 
tales of the most celebrated authors tire formed, for the most 
part, (yi the model of tliesc pious farce§. The text, however, 
has not been preserved, and we cannot compare tliem with 
subsequent attempts. Tlie 3Iingo Itchulgo, wJiicli was written 
in the early part of the fifteenth century, during the reign j/f 
Jolin 11. in order to ridicule that monarch and his court, is 
rather a political satire in dialogue, than a drama. La CeJes- 
tina, however, merits the attention of all wlio wish to trace 
the true origin of the drama anioug&t the moderns at a period 
when the Parisians were passionately fond of the Mysteries • 
and Moralities wliich were represented by tlie Fraternity of 
the Passion, and the clerks De la Hazoche^ but long before 
any attempt was made at dramatic composition in any other of 
the modern languages. This singular production, the first act of 
v>hicli was written by an anonymous authoi* towards the mid- 
dle of tlie fifteenth century, nii^ be considered the first e.-'Say 
of the Spaniards in the kind of historic comedies wliich they 
pursued witli so much ardour. In fact we mc2t with the 
same eliivalric characters in tljC lover, the heroine, and all 
lua* relations ; the same wit in painting low and \ icious clia- 
racters, the same intrigues, and abundance of wild and im- 
probable adventures : often the iame spirit in the dialogue, 
and original representation of manners and opinions. The 
reputation of this romance in Spain, its iniluence on the lite- 
rature of diflerent countries,* for it was soon generally tra.fs- 
lated, and the dillfculty of meeting with it, now induce me 
to think that a detailed analysis will alford plea>ure : I shall 
coniine it, liowever, to the first act. Fernaud de Eojas, who 
published the entire work about the year 1.310, preteud!r'’?hat 
this first act, extending over more tlian fifty pages, was writ- 
ten towards the middle of the fifteenth century by tluan do 
jVIersa, or Rodrigo Cota, while lie liUnsi'lf laid adddtl the 
twenty acts tliat follow. This assertion >as not been dispiited, 
and if true, the first act presents a singular picture of tlfU 
manners and opinions of Gasttle in th|t agc."^ ^ 

" I have met; with an edition of La Cckstim, printed at Vciuqc, i 
Sj)anisli, and black IctlcV, 12mo* If/M ; another at ^Rfudrid, 2iine. 
1()19 ; and a French tranblation, printed Jt I’aris 1527, 12mo., from an 
Italian version. • 

L 2 % 
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The stage is supposed to represent a garden, in wliich 
Calixtus, a young and handsome cavalier, enters in pursuit 
of a falcon, and where he linds Melibcca, daughter of a great 
lord of the country ; the piece commences with these words. 

Calixtus. — I recognise clearly in this, oh Meliboea, the greatness of 
God! 

ELiiKKA. — Tn what, Calixtus'? 

*yAL.— Ill what ^ That he has given nature the power of arraying thee 
in such perfect heaiity, and in according me, so little worthy, so high a 
favour as to behold thee ; in a place, too, so convenient for my acquaint- 
ing you with my secret grief. Doubtless such a favour is incomi»arably 
greaier tlian all services, sacrifices, devotion offered to God, in order 
that lie might permit me to come here. What man was ever so gloiifiod 
"in tl\ih life, as I am to day'* 1 am quite sure the glorious saints, wlio 
take siieh delight iu the divine vision, cannot possess more bliss tliaii 1 
do now in coulcmplating thee. 

But, alas’’' see what a differenee'* Whilst they are being glorified, 
they are in no fear of filling from so high a state ; whiKt my joy is 
alloyed uilh the toiiuent Avhieh thy ahsenee must soon cause mo. 

;^lLL,— Do yon, thcVi, estimate this meeting at so high a price 

Cal. -Tiuljy it is so great, that if God were to offer mo the most pre- 
cious earthly hlcssings, 1 should esteem them of far less worth.. 

Hov.ever, if you i) 0 rbc>crc, 1 will give }ou a yet greater 

i-eward. 

Cal - Oh ! my lucky cars, wliich, vile as they are. have heard a vrord 
so sAveet ! 

]\Iel — rnlucky, leather, as they will soon hear, for the punishment 
AAill he as severe as thy insensate boldness, and the tone of thy speech 
well merit. How dare a felloAV ilke }ou think that a uoman like 1 
would so I rifle AAitli her virtue ** Begone, hegonc, AAretch * It is not in 
patience to hear the idea of seeing a man so far inflated, as to express 
to.jjic the delirium of an illicit amoui. 

After Ibis repriiiiaiid Mclibaui withdraws and ajipcars no 
more during tlie first act. Calixtus remains on the stage 
with Seinjironio, his valet, to wliom he communicates his 
desj»t:C«, gel.^: into a passion with him, chases him off, calls liim 
back again; to whom he describes his beloved, pouring a 
torrent of theological and fabulous lore, and everything Avhich 
w'e may regard as the invariable character of this dramatic 
romance. 

-*^Sem[)ronio endeavQur.s to cirlivcn tlie scene by his pleasant- 
rie.^?. lie accuses his master of being a heretic, and verily the 
accusations seem well merited. Probably the author’s object 
is t% prepare in this way the cataslropl'e. 

SLiipRoxio.— For my part I qirotcst that AvhuL you haA'e just said is 
doAvniight htrosy ! 
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Cal— W hy'* • 

Semp.— B ecause it is ae^aiiist the Christian religion. 

(^VL. — And what care T , 

Semi*. —A rc you not a Christian, tlion'* 

Cal.-#- 1 * I am a Melib(jeau ; it is Mclibojj^ whom I adore. I believe 
ill MclibaM, and i love Melibma. 

Art(.*r an intolerably tedious secnc, and sallies of wife 
at least as indecent as profane, Sernpronio at la<L trips 
to console Ins master by representing tliat his adored is still 
but a woman, that all women arc frail, that all have caj)itu- 
latcd, and that Mcdibcca will yield in her turn, lie even 
pledges himself to bring tlic matter about. 

(\\ 7 . And how do you think of contriving this notable exploit.# ' 

Se’ii’ am going to tell yon. Some time past, I have known an old 
hag ^^i(h aboard, called S (\destina, who lives near here. S^hc U cratty 
and subtle, is an adept in sorcery and all kinds of '\^ickedness. I am 
a^-ulcd that in this town only there are h\c#thousand young women 
'\ho>e rcpntfifions slic has cither dc'^troyed or ^stored: nay, if she 
liked she ooiild make the very rock.j themselves go mad vitli lo\e ! 

Calixtus orders Sem])ronio to go in search of lier. Sempro- 
nio visits Celestina, and meets his own mistress,* Eli se, who 
had deceived him, in the company of another man. Though 
Ills jealousy was momentarily excited, Celestina contrived to 
.soothe him, and, to prevent his declaring hlij^self by his looks, 
persund(*d him to set out with hi;f immediately to join Calix- 
tus. The latter was attended by Paimcnio, another of his 
valets. Th(‘y sec the hag approaching, and Parmenio gi\es 
fj’ce vent to the horror anti contempt her sight inspiT^CS. 
Calixtus asks hinfthe reason. 

Taumekio. — T hat fine lady possesses, at the far end of the town, close 
to a stream, a solitary house, lialf in ruins, of ugly aspect, and vilely 
luriii.shed. fc?he tlicie follow.s six difFereiit, iiados — tho^e of a laumlress, 
peiTuiiicrcss, dealer in lovc-philtcrs and charais, a botchcre.ss'^’ot lost 
reputations, a go between, and, iiiially, a bit of a witcli. The first trade 
Avas a blind for all the othcis; under that ])retenee you saAv going to her 
house numbers of young Jcniints-dc-chmnhr^s Avitli linen. {“liic had 
means of communicating A\i1h the most Rcrupjiiloiis women to gain her 
ends; she chose the most favourable hours— at early ma>iS, at*ni*jht 
processions, at confessionals, and afl other dcvitional appointments. * 4 
h.avc frequently seen women in veils go into her house, followed by bare- 
footed fellow^, penitents, men in hoods, wlfb doubtl^ss Avent thither to 
bcAvail their sms. 

• • . • ^ . 

Celestina meanAvhile is iit^roduotd to Calixtus, who hastens 

to bring her the goldtfen bribe, bbe remains with Parmeno, 
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tries to corrupt liim, and tlie dialogue is conducted ^with in- 
linitjs spirit, displaying the skill of Celestina, and her insinua- 
ting character. She talks of her attachment to his mother, 
declares tliat she had entrusted her with money for hiir which 
she kept quite safe. She makes him laugh with her licenlious 
ribaldry ; advises him to attach himself to Sempronio rather 
than his master, because the great have never any aflection 
the poor. Lastly, she promises her good olfices with 
Arcthusa, a cousin of Elise’s, whose love he shall possess. 
After these bye scenes Calixtus returns, gives her the money, 
and the act closes. The ancient author stopped there, his 
^ production being already the length of an ordinary comedy, 
thoi‘*gh hardly begun. The new writer added twenty acts, so 
long tliat a whole day would not suffice for their representa- 
tion. I tan perceive no difference in the style, in the spirit 
of dialogue, and painting of the characters, any more than in 
the degree of liconse or wit, or the tableaux presented to the 
view of the spectators ; it is cxVl’cme. Events are i)rccipitatcd ; 
on one side we sec the amours of the two valets for Elisc 
and Arethuifa ; on the other, Celestina’s iiisinualiiig art with 
Melibcjca first extorting an inqpcent favour, next an intervii’w. 
She ends it by receiving Calixtus into her apartment by night : 
but then the valpts wish to constnain Celestina to divide the 
bribe she has received from their master with them. She 
refuses ; they beat her, they kill her ; justice pursues them, 
and the next morning they are bobcaded, after having con- 
fe.wd their guilt and its motives, in the public place. Elise 
and Arethusa vow to avenge the deaths of ^Celestina and tbe 
two valets on the head of Calixtus. They apply to some 
bandits smitten with their charms, and bring them to the 
houi^.^pf Mcliboca. Calixtus is assassinated as he is leaving it ; 
and the lady, on learning the tidings, aftei’ coj\fessing her fauJi 
to her ])arents, throws herself from the top of a tower. 

Few works have hod a success so brilliant as this drama. 
The author boasted that it was composed with a perfectly 
iporal view, to warn fhe young against the snares of love, and 
especially of its female panders. No assertion is made as to its 
re})rc^entation, but i,^ was read by every class of people ; 
relished, peiffiaps, more for the evil esamplcs it exhibited 
to' view, than for the lessons it 'supplied witli which to resist 
them. Widely diffused by the armies' of Charles V. which 
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inundated Europ«, as the chef d’ceuvre of Spanieh books; 
printeefin the Spanish in other countries to promote tlie study 
of that tongue ; transferred to the Italian and the French ; 
commented on by P^cclesiastics, though last of all condemned 
on tlic score of Celestina’s immoralities ; it is a work in which 
tlic Spanish literati still take pride for its nationality, and for 
its opening, they assert, the way to the dramatic career of 
other nations. ^ 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

At;E OF CHARLES V. THE CLASSICS OP SPAIN : Bt’iSCAN \ GARCILASO ; 

MENDOZA ; MIRANDA; MONTEMA\OR. 

The Spanish nation had, for a long* period, dissipated its 
strength in internal contests. It had for •four centuries at- 
tempted to expel its most industrious inhabitants from its 
bosom, while it had prodigally expended its blood in aggran- 
dizing alternately the sovereigns of Castile or o^ Aragon, of 
Kavarie, or of Portugal ; or ii| struggles against their prero- 
gative. This nation, unknowHi it may almost be said in 
Euro])e, and which Imd taken no part in Jluropean ])olities, 
het'inno at length united under ^ne crown at the commence- 
ment of the sixteenth century. Spain now turned against 
other nations the prodigious power wliieli liad been hitherto 
conlined within her own b*osom. While she menaced ^he 
liberties of all llte rest of Europe, she Avas dopiiA^ed of her 
own, perhaps without remarking the loss, in the agitation of 
her many victories. Her character sustained an entire 
change ; and at the period when Europe Avas gazin^Avith 
a.stoni.^linient and terror on this phenomenon, her literature, 
whieli she formed in the scliools of the vampiished nations, 
shone out in its full brilliancy. • • 

The poAver of the Spanish natiof), at the end qf the 
hftoenth century, had received acccss^)ns fully siitrieieiit^^o 
shake the e([uilibrium of Europe. Alfonso V. of Aragon, 
after having completed the compiest^of iSaplcs, had,^ it is 
true, left that kingrlom to his natural son ; ar^l it was not 
until the year 1504, that Ferdinand the Catholic, by the mbst 
revolting treachery, fecovered those dominions. Sicily, Sar- 
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iliilia, an(J tlic llalearir Lies, had been already united to the 
crown of Aragon. The marriage of Ferdinand AVith the 
queen of Castile, AvithoiU consolidating the two monarchies, 
gave that ambitious prince the command of all the armies of 
Spain, of which he speedily availed himself in Italy. " Gre- 
nada Avas conquered from the Moors in the year 1492, by the 
united troops of Ferdinand and Isabella. In the same year 
Cliristophcr Columbus discovered those vast countries, so 
remarkable for their riches and for their ha])})y situation, in 
which the Spaniards found a new home, and from whence 
they di’CAV treasures with which they flattered themselves 
they should subdue the world. In 1.512, Ferdinand, as 
'regent of Castile, conqncr(‘d Navarre ; and the wlude of that 
extensive peninsuln, Avith the exception of Portugal, yielded 
to the same power. When, in 1516, Charles V. added to 
this monarchy, the yich and industrious provinces of the 
Low Countries, Ip.s paternal dominions, and in 1519, the 
Imperial CroAvn, Avith the tervitories inherited from Maxi- 
milian, in Austria, Hungary, and Boliemia, the novelty of 
tliis extrao’^dinary power, Avhicli so greatly exoeed(*d tlie 
authority of any European potentate since the reign of 
Charlemagne, Avas certainly sufficient to turn tlui head of a 
youthful sovereign, and to inspire liin^Avith the fiital project 
of founding an universal monarchy. The reputation Avhieli 
Chailes V. acquired by his vict()ri(‘S, the rcs[)eet and fear 
Avith Avliich he impressed all the other nations of Europe, the 
glqj-y of the Spanisli arms, Avliidi he triumphantly led into 
Italy, France, and Germany, into counties Avhithcr the 
standard of Castile had never penetrated, all tended to de- 
ceive tlie Spanish nation, and to inspire them with an enthu- 
siastir;, attachment to him whom they regarded as their hero, 
but Avho Avas, in fact, studiously endeavouring to subvert 
tlicir laws and their constitution. The dreams of ambition 
in wlildi tlie king and tlie nation equally indulged, Avere fatal 
to both. Charles Y. i,n the midst of liis victories, and not- 
withstanding the impiense extent of his territories, Avas 
always, in proportion to bis situation, Aveaker and poorer 
than Ferdinand and Isabella, his immediate predecessors. In 
every enterprise he Avas deprived of the fruits which he 
should have fathered, by tljp Av^ant of soldiers and of money ; 
a want unknoAvn to the former monar<^‘hs. The taxes col- 
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Icctcd from Ital}> Spain, Flanders, Vnd Germany,, to.^etlier 
with all the treasures of the new world, were not sulficiciit 
10 prevent his troops from disbanding for want of pny. ^ 'The 
prodigious levies, which were perpetually making in all 
tlic subject states, never enabled him t? meet the enemy with 
superior numbers in the open field; and, although he had 
succeeded as heir to very large territories, and had acquired 
othei-s by union with the imperial crown, he did not add-H 
single province to his states by the sword ; but was, on the 
contrary, compelled to contract his hereditary territories on 
the Tin kish fi*ontier. The Spanish nation, the only one 
amojigst the states subject to him, which he was enabled to 
preserve from fondgn invasion, was, in his minority,# de- 
spoiled by Cardinal Xinicncs of a portion of its privileges. 
Intoxicated with the victories of their sovereign, nhey, day 
by day, surrendered more. The bnrw3 knights, who had 
been accustomed to fight only for the interests of their 
country, and to make war as Jbng and in such manner as it 
pleased them, now conceived it a point of lionour to display 
the most implicit obedience and devotion. Pcrp(*tually com- 
bating in quarrels which they ^ittlc understood, and in which 
they took not the slightest interest, they entirely reduced 
their duties to the observance of Ihe most^severe discipline. 
In the midst of nations with,wIiose language they were 
unacquainted], and wliom they regarded with conlcinj)t, they 
signalized tlicmsclves by their inflexibility and their cruell3\ 
The first of European soldiers, they united no other qua^li- 
catioiis to that Siaracter. To the enemy, the >Spanis!i in- 
laiitry presented a front of iron ; to the imfortunatc, an iron 
heart. They were invariably selected for the execution of 
any cruel project, from an assurance that no sympathies 
would stay them in the performance even of tlic most rigo- 
rous commands. They conducted themselves in a ferocious 
manner, during the wars against the Ptotestants in Germany, 
and they displayed equal cruelty towawls tlie Catliolics [n the 
sacking of Home. \t the same pc^uod, the soldiers -gf 
Cortes and Pizarro, in the New AYorld, gave proofs of a 
ferocity wJuch has been the opproRriym of the Castilians ; 
but of which no insteincc is to be found in tlie jvhole history 
of Spain before the rejgn o6 Ferdinand and Isabella. 
Cruelty seemed to btjcome the characteristic of the Spanish 
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soldiery, ,as duplicity, ot their chiefs. The most celebrated 
men of this age sullied themselves with acts of trfeiichery, 
unequalled in history. - The great Captain, Gonsalvo de 
Cordova, Piero Navarro, the Duke de Toledo, Antonio de 
Leva, and the most illustrious Castilians, who served under 
Ferdinand tlie Catholic and Charles V., made light of tludr 
word, and even of the most sacred oaths. So frequently 
til'd they accused of assassinating and poisoning their adver- 
saries, that, though wo should suwspend our belief in each 
individual case, yet, when we consider how numerous the 
accusations are, they necessarily tarnish the characters of 
these pretended heroes. At the same period, the clergy 
gained in power, in proportion as morality lost its influence. 
The Inquisition was established in 1478, in Castile, by the 
united authority of Ferdinand and Isabella. It was armed 
with extraordinary powers in order to repress the JVloors, 
against whom theise was not the slightest necessity for adopt' 
iiig such rigorous measures, ^even in the height of their 
power ; and at this period, they had long ceased to be formi- 
dable.* F-erdinand, who was the most crafty of lungs, 
although his zeal for the Inquisition had procured him the 
title of the Catholic, did not in fact take any interest in reli- 
gion. lie woukl never have devoted himself so (tngerly to 
the establishment of the Inquisition, had he not regarded it 
as a powerful political engine, by which he might be able lo 
terrify the nobles, and to reduce the people to dependence. 
It was necessary that a generation should pass awaybefoie 
the Spaniards could become inured to thd^?anguillary j)ro- 
ccedings of the Inquisition, and that infernal system had 
scarcely been firmly established, when Charles V. commenced 
his reign. The revolting spectacles of the autos dafe pro- 
bably inspired the Spanish soldiers with that singular fero- 
city for which they were remarkable at this period, and 
wliich was so foreign to their national character. The Jews, 
against whom the people were much exasperated by jealousy 

Jnan de Tonincmada, a Dominican, the confessor of Isabella, whom 
he induced before her marriage to take an oath, that if ever she ascended 
the throne, she would employ all her power in persecuting heretics and 
infidels, wa.^ tin iirht (Jrand Inquisitoi; In the space of fourteen years 
he RiiiuTuoncd before the holy trKnmal, a hundred thousand persons, and 
condemned “ix thousand to the flames. * 
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of tlieir commercial prosperity, were the first victims of the 
Inquisifion. Though tliey formed a large proportion of the 
population, they were almost entirely extirpated. The 
Moors were next abandoned to the fury of the holy tribunal. 
The severities to which they were ex))osed drove them to 
resistance, and their resistance drew upon them fresh suffer- 
ings. The ancient ties, which had formerly connected the 
two people, were broken, and a spirit of irreconcileabi^ 
hatred sprang up between them. The Inquisition never 
remitted its labours, until, having converted one portion of 
the Moors, devoted another to the faggot, and reduced still 
greater numbers to absolute ruin, Phdip III. was at last ^ 
prevailed upon to expel from their homes six hundred thou- 
sand of these unfortunate creatures, the relics of a numerous 
and powerful nation. The Inquisition then Iflrned its 
Avatchful eye upon the Christians themselves ; anxious that 
no error or dissent in matters of faith slsould exist Avithin 
the Spanish territories. At tl«c pericid of the Reformation, 
Avlicn the intellect of all Europe was occupied with religious 
controversies, the holy olTice succeeded in pre\*enting the 
establishment in Spain of any of the reformed opinions. All 
Avlio attempted to introduce them were no sooner discovered, 
than they were committed to the flames, ^'errified by tliis 
example, the rest of tlic nation |inxiously avoided all meta- 
l>hysical studies and I’eligious speculations ; and Avith them 
they abandoned every intellectual pursuit Avliicli might lead 
tlu3m into such frightful dangers upon earth, while they ex- 
l)osi>d them, accoi^ing to their instructors, even to more fatal 
])erils iu another state of existence. 

•TJius it appears that the reign of Charles V., notwithstand- 
ing the blaze of gloi’y by which it is surrounded, was no less 
destructive to Spain than to Italy. The Spaniards were at 
once despoiled of their civil and religious liberty, of their 
private and public virtues, of humanity, and of good farth, of 
tlieir commerce, of their population, and of their agricu\fure. 
Tn return for these losses they acquired a military reputation, • 
and the hatred of the nations amongst whom they had carried 
their arms.^Bul, as Ave have had occaSon to observe in speak- 
ing of Italy, it is not^ at the moment Avhen a nation loses its 
jiulitical privileges that the pfogre^ of the intellect is stayeH. 
It requires the lapse •©£ half a century before the spirit of 
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literature declines, or becomes extinct. WhvJst Charles V. was 
layiu" the foundation for the false wit, the tumid stylo, and 
tlie afTectation which, with other defects, distinguish Gongora 
and his school in the , succeeding age, he produced an VJdircly 
contrary effect upon his contemporaries. lie roused their en- 
thusiasm, by placing before their eyes their national glory ; 
and lie developed their genius, while, by the mixture of 
fdl’cigners with Castilians, he matured their taste. 

After the union of Aragon and Castile, the superior im- 
portance of the latter country induced the Spanish monarch 
to transfer the seat of government to Madrid. Tlic Castilian 
now began to be considered as the language of all Spain. The 
Linvousin, or Provencal, which was still prcsfTved in tlie legal 
proceedings of the Aragonese, and amongst the common 
pco[)lc, hhd been abandoned by authors and poets for the 
language of the court. It was, however, from amongst those 
who thus abaiidonf 3 (l tlie native language of Aragon for that of 
Castile, that an iiKli\idnal pl^ceeded, who, in tlie rcigii of 
Charles V., produced an entire revolution in Castilian poetry. 
He had never become attached by early association to the 
harmony of Castilian verse, or to the spirit of Castilian poetry, 
and he probably found the poetry of Italy more analogous to 
the Proven 9 al, to which he had been from his infnicy accus- 
tomed. lie was, in fact, endowed with a graceful delieaey of 
style and a richness of imagination, whicli enabled him to in- 
troduce a purer taste, and to give his own personal feelings an 
as^tcndancy over those of a whole nation. 

The name of this author Avas Juan I>ose!in Almogaver ; lie 
Avas born about the close of the fifteenth century, and Avas of 
a noble family at Barcelona. He had served in his youth, 
and aftcrAvards devoted himself to travelling ; hut on his 
return to Spain in 1526, he became acquainted at Grenada 
with Andrea Na\"agero, then ambassador from the Venetians 
to tlie'Emperor, and a celebrated poet and historian, avIio iri- 
spir(\d him with the ckssical taste Avhich then reigned in Italy. 
Jlis friend Garcilaso de la Vega associated himself with him 
in the project of eiiecting a reformation in Spani>h poetry. 
Both of these writers^ Averc distinguished by their correct and 
graceful style, and both despised the aceu'^ations of their ad- 
versaries, Av ho reproached them with endeavouring to introduce 
into a valiant nation the effeminate tastes of the people Avhom 
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it had subdued. TSiey went so far as to overtlirow all tlielaws 
of Castilian versification, in order to introduce new canons, 
founded upon a system diametrically opposite to that which 
had liitlierto prevailed. In this attcnipj^ they succeeded. The 
ancient Castilian metre consisting of short lines, which was 
the true national measure, was always composed of a long syl- 
lable preceding a short one. In fact four trochees succeedej^ 
one another. Jloscan introduced iambics instead of troclices, 


a‘^ in Italian, and the lines were thus composed of sliort syl- 
lables preceding long ones. In the rcdondllhas they seldom 
use of more than six or eight syllables, and in the verses 
* de arte niaj/or of twelve. Boscaii abandoned both these forms, 
and adopted the heroic Italian verse of five iambics, or*lcn 
syllables, and the mute. Wiicn we remember that the greater 
of tlic ancient Spanish romances were never* rhymed, 
i)ut mcTidy terminated with assonants, ami that in determining 
the vers^', the ear was guided only by the quantity, it is curious 
to se(* a nation consenting to th^ loss of an harmonious metre, 
in wliicli they had always found delight, and adopting a 
measure directly contrary to that which they ^lad before 
employed. , 

Bosean, who was one of the instructors of the too cclebratod 
Dube of Alva, ended his dayf^ in a pleasajit retreat, in the 
bosom of his family and his friei^s. He died before the year 
iol4. 


Tlie first volume of Boscan’s poems contains his youthful 
compositions in the ancient Castilian taste. The second cem- 
si.sts of sonnets a^d songs in the Italian style. Although in 
the latter poems we easily trace an imitation of retrarcli, yet 
they exhibit much of the spirit of a Spaniard. Boscan has 
liappily caught the precision of Petrarch’s language, but he 
has rarely preserved the sweetness of his melody. His colours 
arc stronger, and his warmth is more impassioned, but it docs 
not affect us so much as the deep and. sweet feelings t)f the 
Tuscan poet. The perpetually recurring conflicts betwegi the 
reason and the passions, so favourite a tl^me with the Spanish 
poets, fatigue us by tbeir monotony. The merit of lyrical 
poetry, and more csi)ecially of sonnets, (lepenTls so much .upon 
the expression and the harmony of the hingaag(x that I have 
no hopes of being able to an^kidea of the cnarm of Bds- 
caii’s poetry to those ^ho arc not acquainted with the Spanish. 

% 
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Indeed, that precision of style and that ra»e judgment which 
constitute his chief merits, will, w'hen he is compai^cd with 
the other Spanish poets, give his compositions an air of 
studious refinement and affectation, if they are. judged by our 
own rules of criticism? * 


* 1 sulyoin a specimen of tlic poems of Boacan for the benefit of the 
'*7hsanisli scholar, but I have not ventured upon a translation. The 
sonnet is of a melancholy cast, and cannot be wholly freed from the 
charge of affectation : 

Aim bien no fuy salido dc la cuna, 

Ni de Tama la Icchc Inivc dexado, 

Quando el amor me tuvo condennado 
' A Bcr de los quo siguen su fortuiia ; 

l)iomc Inego miscrias, do mia cii inia, 

* Por hazerrne costumbre on su cu^ydado, 

Dcspiies, cn mi d’un golpo ha descargado 
Quanto inal hay debaxo de la luna. 

En dolor fuy criado 3[^fuy nascido, 

Dando d’un triste passo cn otro amargo, 

Tan to que si hay mas passo cs do la niuoric. 

'0 cora(;oii, quo siempre lias padccido, 

Dinu*, tail fuerte mal conio es tan largo, 

Y mal tail laigo, di, como es tan fiicrtc I 

The following is the conclusion of his poem of IToio and Li'andcr, 
’which, as it contains about 2,800 vcrsCS, may be considerecL his principal 
work : 

Can fa con boz suaic y dolorosa, 

0 Musa, los am ores lasiiiner(*s 
„ Quo cn suave dolor fifcron criado 

Caiita tainbicn la triste mar cn nu lio, 
y a Scsto dc una pa*te, y dc otia Abyd ), 

Y amor aca y alia yend») v viniendo. 

Y aquclla diligcntc liimbrezilla 
Te.st.igo fiel y dulce meiisagcra 
]Jc los fielc.s y diilccs amadores, 

Pero comicn^a ya dc cantar Musa. 

El proceso y cl fin dc cstos arnantc'^, 

El mirar^ cl liablar, el entenderse, 

El yr del uuo, el esperar del otro, 

El dessCar y cl acudir confornic, 

luiiibre.;nucrta, y a Leandro miicrlo. 

Boacan, who survived CJarcilaso by five or six years, was desirous of 
I'.qblisbing his, own works in conjunction with those of his liiciid. lie 
announced four volumes of pouns, throe by liimsclf, and the fourth by 
the poet, who, in concert Avith him, had reformed the tastes of the 
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The third voiume of Boscan’s poems consists of a transla- 
tion or ftnitation of the poem of Hero and Leander, usually 
attributed to Musa3us. The language is pure and elegant, the 
vorsifiqation natural, and the style of the narrative at once 
pleasing and noble. In the same volume we find an elegy 
under the name of CapitulOf and two Epistles, one of which, 
addressed to Diego do Mendoza, gives us a pleasing picture 
of the poet enjoying, in his country retreat and in the boson^^ 
of Ills family, the happiness of domestic life. 

I cannot conclude without mentioning a fragment by Boscan, 
in stanzas of eight lines each, giving a description of the 
*]ungdoin of Love, which was probably designed to form part 
of an epic poem. The verses are remarkable for the liarnwny 
of liner stylo and for their elegance of expresaion, which 
‘■liable us to comprehend the praises which the SpiiniLtrds have 
bestowed upon a writer whom they regard as their first clas- 
sical ]) 0 ( t. Blit the ideas, the sentiments, Mid the Ihonghts, 
are all that can be transferred from one language to another. 
WJieii the beauty of poetry consists inercly in its luirmony 
and its colourinof, it is in vain to hope that it mi\ ever be 
aj)preciati‘d by foreigners. ^ 

(Jarcila.>o de la Vega was born in 1500, or, according to 
otluM-s, in 1505, at Toledo, of a noble faiiiijy. JIc was tlie 
irhmd and rival of Boscan, the iliseiplo of rctrarcli and of 
A'ii’gil, and tic man who contributed most towards the intro- 
duclion oi' Italian taste into Spain, lie 'was a younger son of 
ixareihi'O de la Vega, counsellor of state to Ferdinand ai^d 
Isabellii ; wdio, ae?ording to the romances and the hi&lory of 
the wars of the Moors of Grenada, displayed great bravery in 
vinglo coniliat again-t a Moor, on the A^ega, or plain of 
«.o-enada. In rcmenibrance of this act of heroism Ferdinand 
f)'‘4owc(l upon his family the surname of AVga. Allhongli 
designed ]^y nature for a rural life, and although his poems 
invariably manifest the benevolence ami, the extreme iniklness 
of his charaeter, Ids brilliant but trotblod life was passed 
amidst the turmoils of a camp. In 152fl he w^as attached to 
ft Spanish corps w hich valiantly repulsed tlie Turks in Austria. 

A romanti<i adventure uith one of th? lj:y.lii‘S bf the court, in 

lie did not live to lin^h this work, an 1 his i#cnis, to<*othpr 
Aviih tlioso of Garcilaso, appearediafter hii death. I am oidy acepaaiuted 
with the edition of Yenici?, 1553, 8vo. 
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which henvas engaged af the instigation of gne of his relatives, 
dre\y upon liim the displeasure of the Emperor. 'He vras 
banished to one of the islands on the Danube, where he em- 
ployed liimself in the composition of some melancholy poems. 
In 1535, he accompanied Charles V. in his hazardous ex[)odi- 
tion against Tunis. He returned from thence to Sicily and 
. Naples, where ho wrote several pastorals. In the following 
year, upon the invasion of Provence by Charles V. lie had the 
command of a body of eleven companies of infantry. Doing 
despatclied by tlie Emjieror to attack a fortified tower, he was 
the first to mount the breach, when he was mortally woiiiuled 
, on the head. He died a few weeks afterwards at Nice, wdiilher > 
lie 'had been conveyed, in 153G. * 

The poems of this writer present few traces of his active 
and troubled life, llis delicacy, his sensibility, and liis ima- 
gination, remind us. of Petrarch more than even the works 
of Boscan. UnCortunalely, he occasionally abandons himself 
to that refinement and false wit which the Spaniards mistook 
for the language of passion. Amongst the thirty sonnets 
which Garcilaso has left, there are several in which we re- 
mark that sweetness of language and tliat delicacy of ex- 
pression which so completely captivate the ear, together with 
a mixture of sadness and of love, of tlie fear and the dt'.'^ire 
of death, which powerfully expresses the agitation of th * 
soul. I'lie translation of one of these sonnets of Garcilaso, 
although it should give only a faint idea of his ])Octry, u ill 
afford a picture of the singular nature of Ca.'^tilian Iono ; a 
passion ’which even in the fiercest warriorJ assumed so sub- 
missive and so languishing a character : 

soNKrx xiir. 

Jf lamcntiitionf^ and coni])laint.s could rein 
The course of rivers as they roll'd aloii^’. 

And move on desert hills, attir'd in sung, 

^ The savage forests ; if they could const lainf 


. • It was another G/ircilaso dc la Vega, hut of the same faniily, 
although his mother n'as a Peruvian, who wrote the History of Peru 
and of Florida. , «i 

f Si quexas y lamcntos pucdcu tanto 
•Uuc cufrciiaron cl eursp dc los iio«, 
y cn los desert luontc^s y sombrios 
Las arholcs movieron con su canto ; 
i 


\ 
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Fierce tyg^ and chill rocks to enlerlain 
# The sound, and with less urgency than mine, 

Lead tyrant Pluto and stern Proserpine, • 

Sad and subdued with magic of tlleir strain ; 

, Why will not my vexations, being spent 
In misery and in tears, to softnere soothe 
A bosom steel’d against me with more ruth 
An car of rapt attention should be lent 
The voice of him that mourns himself for lost, ^ ^ 

Than that which sorrow’d for a forfeit ghost ! * 

But the most celebrated of Gnrcilaso’s poems is that in 
which he has given a iwodel to the Spanish writers, which 
has been imitated by numbers who have never been able to 
equal the original. This poem is the first of his three* 
Eclogues. It was written at;^ Naples, where he felt inspired 
at once with the spirit of Virgil and of Sanazzaj’O. Two 
shepherds, Salicio and Nemoroso, meeting one another, 
mutually express in verse the tormdhts which they have 
suffered ; the one from the infidelity, tfie other from the 
death, of his shepherdess. In the complaints of the former 
there is softness, delicacy, and submission, and in those of 
the latter, a depth of grief ; while in both we finif a purity of 
pastoral feeling which appearo more remarkable when wc 
remember that the author was a warrior, destined a few 
months afterwards to perish in battle. • 

The shadow, at all events, a pastoral is capable of 
being preserv ed in a translation ; whilst an ode or a sonnet 
is frequently lost. In order tq produce its full effect, an eclogue 
has, however, neijd of all the ornaments peculiar to that st/le 


Si converticron a c>cueliar su llanto 
Loh ficro«4 tigres, y pciiascOB fries, 

Si cn fin con mcnos cases quo los mio^ 
Baxaron a los reynos del espanto : 

Porque no ablandara mi trabajosa 
Vida, cn miseria y lagrimas pa^sada, 
Uii cora(;on comigo cndurceido y 


Con mas piedad devria ser escuchada 
La voz del quo se llora por pcrdiao, 
Que la del quo perdio y lloratotra comv 


# 9 • 

[The above translation, as well as that which follows from the Eclogue, 
is borrowed from Mr. niffen’s very elegant and spirited translation of 
tlxe works of Garcilaso; to w^hfch he nas prefixed an able Essav oa 
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of composition. If it is .deprived of even one of the illu- 
sion§ with which it is invested, its defects become visible, and 
we are struck with its insipid monotony. The translation is 
injurious to the poet, even from its apparent fidelity, which 
exposes the feebleness of the composition, whilst it suffers 
tlie charm to evaporate. On the other hand, we should com- 
^ municate a very vague idea of the early poets of Spain did 
we only give the opinions of their critics without presenting 
a single example of their own sentiments and thoughts. 
The following are a few stanzas from this celebrated eclogue : 
Saltcio. 

Througli thee the silence of the shaded glen, 

' , Through thee the horror of the lonely mountain 

Pleased me no less than the refeort of men ; 

The hreeze, the summer -wood, and lucid fountain, 
he purple rose, white lily of the lake, 

Were sweet for^thy sw'cet sake ; 

For thee the fragrant primrose, dropt with dew. 

Was wish’df, when first it blew. 

Oh, how completely was I^in all this 
Myself deceiving ! Oh, the diflerent part 
Thfit thou wert acting, covering, with a kiss 
Of seeming love, the traitor in thy licail ! 

This my severe misfortune long ago 
Did the soothsaying raven, sailing by 
On the hlijck storm, with hoarse sinister cry, 
dearly presage ; in gentleness of woe, 

Flow ibrth, my tears, ’tis meet that yc should flow ! 

How oft when slumbering in the forest brown, 

( Deeming it fancy’s mystical deceit,) 

•’ Have I beheld my fate in dreams foreshew’n. 

One (lay inetliought that from the nooutRie heal,* 

* Salicio. 

Por ti cl sileneio dc la selva uinhrosa, 

Por ti la cs(iuividad y ai)artamieiito 
Pel solitario monte me agrabada. 

Por ti la verJe hierha, cl fresco vicnio, 

El bianco lirio y colorada rosa 

Y dulcc prinif ivcra descaba. 

. \y 1 quanto <aic ciigafiaba ! 

Ay ' quan (liferente era, 

Y quan dc otra niancra 

Lo que, cn tu fj^lso pceho, se cseondia ! 

Bicn c-laro cpn su voz me lo decia , 

La sinicstra corneja repitiendo ^ 

La desventura mi^ « 

Salid sin iluelo lagrimas c6rricndo. 

/Yj c Ourcilaso dc fa Veguy Ohms Poeticas, 
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I drove mjfc flocks to drink of Tagus’ floods 
¥ And, under curtain of its bordering wood, 

Take my cool siesta, but arrived, J.lie stream, 

I knoAv not by Avliat magic, changed its track. 

And in new channels, by an unuBcc|^way, 

Koird its warp’d waters back : 

Whilst I, scorch'd, melting with the heat extreme, 
AV eut ever following in their flight, astray. 

The wizard waves : in gentleness of woe, 

Flow forth, my tears, ’tis meet that ye should flow. 

^ -K- » » 

But though thou wilt not come for my sad sake, 
Leave not the landscape thou nast held so dear ; 
Thou may’st come freely now without the fear 
Of meeting me, for, though my heart should break, 
Where late forsaken, I will now forsake. 

Come, then, if this alone detains thee, here 
Arc meadows full of verdure, myrtles, bays, • 

Woodlands, and lawns, and running Avaters clear, 
Belov’d in other daj^s ; • 

To Avhich, bedew’d with many a bitter tear, 

1 sing my last of laj^s. • 

These scenes, perhaps, when I am far remov'd. 

At ease thou >vilt frecpicnt 

With him who rifled me of all I lov’d. 

Enough ! my strength is sjjent ; 

And leaving thee in his desir’d embrace, 

It is not much to leave him this sweet place. 


Nemoroso. 

Ah at the set of sun the shades extend. 

And Avhen its circle sinlja, that dark obscure 
Itisos to shroud the Avorld, on AA'hich attend 
The image? that set our hair on end, , 

Silence, and shapes mysterious as the grave : 

Till the broad sun sheds, once more, from the AA’avc 

His liA^ely lustre, heaulifiil and pure ; 

hiuch shapes were in the night, and such ill gloom 

At thy departure ; still tormenting fear 

Haunts, and must haunt me, until death shall doom 

The so much AAdsh'd tor sun to rc-appear, 

Of thine angelic face, my soul to chd^r, 

Kcsiirgciit from the tomb. 

* * # * 

Poor lost Eliza » of tliy locks of gold 
One treasured ringlet in white sill# I keep • 

Fo# ever At my heart, wliich when linfolVd, 

Fresh grief and»pity o’er my spirit creep, • 
And my insatiate eyes, for houjis untold, 

O’er the dear plsa^ige Avill like an infant v 
M 2* 


weep : 
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With sighs more warm than fire, anon I diy 
The tears from off it, number, one by one, 

* The radiant hairs, and with a love-knot tie ; 

Mine eyes, this duty done, 

(live over weeping, and with slight relief, 

I taste a short forgetfulness of grief. 

The two otlier eclogues of Garcilaso are regarded as 
inferior to the first. They are all three of considerable length. 
He has likewise written a few elegies, of which one was 
composed at the foot of Etna. His poems, wlicn collected, 
form only a single small volume, but such is the pow'er of 
harmonious language when accompanied by harmony of 
thought, that the few poems of Garcilaso de la Vega have 
secured him an immortal reputation, and gained him the first 
rank amongst the lyric and pastoral poets of his nation. 

Don Diego Hurtado de Mendoza, the third of the Spanish 
classical poets, was one of the celebrated politicians and 
generals who distinguished the brilliant rcigJi of Charles V. 
He acted a principal part in the important events of that 
period ; but the extreme severity of his character has left an 
unfavourable impression of hi(n on the minds of those who 
know him only in the pages of history. He was born at 
Grenada about thf} commencement of the sixteehth century, 
of an illustrious family. "^*0 the study of the classics he 
united that of the Hebrew and Arabic tongues. Scholastic 
philosophy, theology, and the civil law, likewise shared his 
attention. While still a student at Salamanca, he wTote 
the Life of Lazorillo de Tormes, the first and pleasantest of 
those memoirs of rogues, for which the Spaniards have mani- 
fested a peculiar taste. Being distinguished by Charles V. 
as a man w'ell qualified to be employed in the most impor- 
tant transactions, he was appointed Ambassador to Venice 
soon after he had left the university. From thence he was 
despatched to the CouRcil of Trent, to protect the interest of 
the Emperor, and his speech to this assembly in the year 
1545 excited the adpiiration of all Christendom. In 1547, 
he proceeded with the title of Ambassador to the Papal 
Court, where he dir^,ctt‘d the movements of the imperial 
party, throughout Italy ; endeavouring ♦o ruin all who were 
attached to tlie French caufe, or who preserved any love for 
the ancient liberties of their country. 'He w^as, at the same 
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time, named Captain-general and Governor of Sienna. In 
concer# with Cosmo de’ Medici he succeeded in enslaving 
this last of the Republics of the Middle Ages, and, with a 
sceptre of iron, he crushed the spirit of liberty which 
still animated the Tuscans. Detested by Paul III., whom 
he was directed to humble even in his own court, hated by 
all the friends of liberty, governing only by severity, and 
incessantly exposed to the knives of assassins, he still re-* 
tained his power till the reign of Julius III. by whom he 
was appointed Gonfaloniere of the Cliurch. It was not 
until the year 1554 that Charles V., yielding to the in- 
stances of all his Italian subjects, recalled to his Court this 
detested minister. During his residence in Italy, amidst" 
the agitations of his life and the severities of his government, 
he was still actively occupied in the encouragement*of letters. 
Since the time of Petrarch, no one Jiad devoted himself 
with equal adour to the collection of Gj*eek manuscripts, 
while he at the same time s^tempted to preserve from the 
injuries of time those works of art which reflect such glory 
on antiquity. In furtherance of this design, he caused the 
con\ent of Mount Atlios to be examined, making use of the 
public character with which he was invested, and employing 
the credit which he enjoyed even at the Court of Soliman, 
to promote the interests of literature, jfeither his public 
duties, nor his studies, nor the ruggedness of his character, 
preserved him from the influence of love. During his stay 
at Rome, liis gallantry and intrigues procured him almost jas 
many enemies as? his severity. After the death of Charles 
V., in a dispute which he had at the Court of Philip II. with 
one of his rivals, the latter drew a poniard, but Mendoza, 
seizing his adversary, threw him over a balcony into the 
street. We are not told whether the consequences of the 
fall were fatal, but Meudo^a was committed to prison. 
During his captivity the aged minister employed liim.self in 
composing love-verses, and complaints *• RedondUhas^ estando 
preso por una pendencla que tuco en pal^cio. Being banished 
to Grenada, he was an attentive observer of the progress of 
the Moorish revolt in the Alpuxarnf, of which he afterwards 
wrote an account ; a work esteemed one of the masterpieces 
of Spanish history. He occupiei^ himself durifig the rest of 
his life in literary pursuits* and in translating and comment- 
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ing upon ,a work of Aristotle. He died at Valladolid in 
1575. His library, which he bequeathed to the King, forms 
one of the most valuable portions of the collection of the 
Escurial. 

The Spanish have placed Mendoza only in the third rank, of 
their poets, Boscan and Garcilaso de la Vega occupying the 
two first places ; because, on a comparison between him and 
tbem, they discover considerable harshness in his verses. 
Boutterwek, on the other hand, considers his Epistles to be 
equal to those of Horace. He was the first to give perfect 
models of this kind of composition to his countrymen. 
With the exception of two, which are somewhat fatiguing 
love-complaints, the rest are all didactic ; and though full 
of philosophical discussion, they are yet written in a neat 
and easy style. The happy mixture of opinion and descrip- 
tion preserves them from the charge of monotony. Great 
correctness of judgment, and a thorough knowledge of 
the world, form the principal merit of the thouglits. Jn his 
epistle to Boscan he describes domestic lil'e very delightfully. 
The first verses contain a beautiful picture of the wife of 
Boscan. We are astonished to discover in the tyrant of 
Sienna so much delicacy and so mucli sensibility.^ 

* Tu la Ycra«, Boscan, y yo la veo, 

(iuc los qiic amaraos, 'vemos mas tompiMUo, 

Hcla, en cabello negro y bianco arreo 
Ella tc cogera con blanca mano 
^ Las raras ubas, y la fnita caiia, 

Dulccs y frescos donos del verano. < 

Mira, qne diligencia, con quo gana 
Vicnc al nuevo scrvicio, quo poinposa 
Esta con cl trabajo, y quan utaria. 

En blanca Icclic colorada ro.sa 
Kunca para su amiga vi al pastor 
Mczclar, que parccicssc tan licrmosa. 

. El verde arrayan tuerce cn derredor, 

])e tu sagradn frente, con laS florc.s 
Mezclando ovo immortal a la labor. 

Tor cima van J vieneu los amores, 

Con las alas cii yino remojadas, 

Suenan cn el cafeax los passadorcs. 

Ilcmf'dic qnien quisierc las pissadas ^ 

De los grandes, que cl mundo govcniaron, 

Cuyas obras, quiza, estan olvidadas. 


Dcsvelese 
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"Noi^are we ISss surprised at finding this ferocious man 
entertaining in the midst of his ambitious career a wiah for 
retirement, and for the happiness an'd repose of domestic life. 
In h« epistle to Don Luys de Zujliga he thus expresses 
himself : 

Another world I seek, a resting place, 

Sweet times and seasons, and a happy home, 

Where 1 in peace may close my mortal race; 

There shall no evil passions dare presume 
To enter, turbulence, nor discontent ; 

Love to my honour’d king shall there find room ; 

And if to me his clemency be sent. 

Giving me kindly wherewithal to live, 

I will rejoice ; if not, will rest content. 

]\ly days shall pass all idly fugitive, 

Careless my meals, and at no solemn hour ; • ^ 

My sleep and dreams such as content can give. 

Then will I tell how, in my days of ^ower, 

Into the East, Spain’s conquering fiag^l led, 

All undismay’d amid tj^c fiery .shower; 

Wliile young and old around me throng in dread, 

Fair dames, and idle monks, a coward race, 

And tremble while they hear of foes that fled.* 

And haply some ambassador may grace 
;My humble roof, resting upon bis way : 

Ills route and many thingers he will tiacc 
TTpon ray frugal board, and mu'*h will saf 
Of many valiant deeds, but he’ll conceal , 
llis secret purpose from the light of day ; 

To mortal none tliat object lie’ll reveal ; 

His secret mission y®u shall never find, 

Thougl^you should search his heart w ith pointed steel. • 

The sonnets of Mendoza *are defie/ient in that grace and 
harmony wliich form tlic charm of Boscaif.s style. In all of 
them, however, the language is correct and noble. The fol- 


Desvclesc cn lo que cllos no alcan(,aroii, 
Duerma descolorido sohre cl o]^o 
Que no les quedara mas que llc^’aron. 

Yo Boscan no procure otro tesoro 
Sino podcr vivir mcdiaiiamciite,* 

Ni cscondo la riqueza, ni la^doro. ^ 
•Si aqui hallas algun inconvenient*^ 
Como distreto y no cumo yo soy. 

Me deaengafia luego iucojttincnte 

Y sino ven dbn migo adondc voy. 
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lowing is. a very characteristic specimen, as it exhibits Ihe 
national taste and the prevailing spirit of gallantry, together 
with some traces of those troubled scenes through which the 
author had passed. 

SONNET. 

Now hy the Musses won, I seize my lyre ; 

Now roused by valour’s stern and manly call, 

- 1 grasp my flaming sword, in storm and Are, 

To plant our banner on some hostile wall . 

Now sink ray wearied limbs to silent rest, 

And now 1 W'ake and watch the lonely night ; 

But thy fair form is on my heart impress’d, 

Through every change, a vision of delight ! 

Where’er the glorious planet sheds his beams. 

Whatever lands his golden orb illumes, 

Thy memory ever haunts my hlissful dream®, 

'■ And a delightful Eden round me blooms : ■> 

Fresh ra<liance clothes the earth, the sea, and skies, 

To mark the day that gave thee to mine eyes.^ 

The canzoni partake of tlffe same character. They are 
blamed for their obscurity: a common defect in Spanisli 
poetry, arising from the too great study bestowed by the 
writer. Mendoza did notconpne himself to compositions on 
the Italian model. The ancient Castilian style attracted his 
att(‘ntion, and he <‘ndcavourcd to carry it to a higher state of 
})olish and i)erfection. His ,vedondilha.% in little stanzas of 
four verses, his in stanzas of five verses, and his 

villa/icicos, are more finislied than those of the ancient school, 
while they arc at the same time more suited to his genius 
than the poems which he lias >yritten in the Italian metre. 


• ' A ora cn la dulcc ciencia cmbcvcculo, 

Ora cn el uso dc la ardicnle espada, 
Aora eon la mano y cl sentido 
l*ucsto en seguir la pla 9 a le van tad a. 

Ora el pesado euerpo donnido, 

Aora el^lilma atenta y desvclada ; 
Siempre en el cora^on Icndre esculpido 
Tu sei> y heniiosura eutrctallada. 

Eiitrc gentes cstrafias, do ee eiicicrra 
E’. Bol fiicrt- del nmndo, y bc desvia, 
Durare 'y pormanecere dcBtc arte. 

(En el mar en el ciclo su la tierru 
Contcmplare ia gloria, de aquel dia 
Que tu vista figura en todo parte. 
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He left many satirical poems mider burlesque name^buttlie 
Inquisition forbade them to be printed. 

Mendoza, however, acquired a higher reputation by’ his 
prose compositions, which form an epoch in the history of 
Spanisfi literature. The comic romfhee of Lazarillo de 
2'orrnC.% the first of its kind, has been translated into all 
languages, and read in every nation of Europe. It was cor- 
rected and enlarged by the addition of a second part, by a 
writer named de Luna, who is otherwise unknown ; and it is 
in this altered form that it is now known to the public. Tiie 
wit of every nation has in it something peculiar, and in Laza- 
•rillo de Tonnes we find the genuine Spanish vein. It seems 
that the grave dignity of the Castilians would not perp[iit 
Iversons of rank to be made the subject of laughter, and the 
I'omance- writers therefore chose for their heroes persons in- 
sensible to all shame. The humour of these works consisted 
in contrasting ijl kinds of ignoble vices wit^i the reserve and 
dignity of the national manner^, Lazarillo de Tormes is an 
unfortunate youth, who was born in the bed of a torrent, wns 
educated by the mistress of a negro, and wdio .afterwards 
became the guide of a blind beggar. He recounts all tlie 
tricks and thefts of which he was guilty until he arrived at 
the high honour of espousing the housekei^per of a clergyman. 
It is surprising to find Mendoza, still a studSnt at Salamanca, 
so early and so well acquainted with tlie vices and manners 
of the lower orders, and painting beggars and rogues with all 
the liveliness and satirical power which Fielding only acquired 
by long experiente of the world. The description of Cas- 
tilian manners which Lazarillo gives us is highly curious, 
from the period at which it was written. It must be dated 
about the year 1520, towards the commencement of the reign 
of Charles V., before the wars in which that monarcli 
engaged, or tin*, mania of emigrating to America, had impo- 
verished Castile, and changed its ancient manners ; and before 
that sumptuous parsimony, that statelinpss united to extreme 
poverty, and that proud spirit of idleness which distinguish 
the Castilians from the Aragonese and flie Catalonians, hac? 
deprived Castile of its agriculture, it« manufactures, and its 
commerce.* Lazarillo is perpetually toi^ented with hunger, 
and never receives from his master a sufRciencyieven of dry 
bread to satisfy his cijiving*appetite. He is even compelled 
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to employ a thousand drtifices to break off ^lie corners of the 
loaves, and he then persuades his master that the nT-ts have 
done the mischief. At length he enters the service of a 
noble esquire, who passes a portion of the day at church, and 
the remainder in lou'uging, arranging his inustachios, and 
striking his sword against the pavement. Dinner-time, 
however, never arrives in this gentleman’s establishment ; 
and Lazarillo is compelled to support his master by the bread 
which he has stolen in the streets. lie next becomes gentle- 
man-usher to seven ladies at once. The wives of the baker, 
the shoemaker, the tailor, and the mason, are ashamed of 
walking the streets and going to mass without an attendant • 
to follow them in respectful style, with a sword by his side. 
As none of these ladies arc able alone to support such an 
establishment, they arrange the matter amongst themselves ; 
and Lazarillo by turns attends upon them all. Other scenes, 
no less amusing, follow, all exhibiting the imtional failing of 
the Castilians, who ai’e asha^med of their actual condition, 
and desirous of appearing what they are not, haughtily pre- 
ferring dependence and misery to the degradation of labour. 
Numberless romances have been written in imitation of 
Lazarillo de Tormes. This ‘style of writing has been called 
by the Spaniards El Ousto Picarcsco; and if we may 
believe them, no" beggars of any country have ever equalled 
theirs in artifice, roguery, 'and subordination to their own 
private police, which always acts in opposition to that of 
society. The romances of Guzman d'AlfarachCi and of 
Picara Justina, together with many others; have been trans- 
lated into almost all languages, and were the models of Gil 
Bias. The father of this large family possessed, without doubt, 
a large fund of comic talent, since he has found so many 
imitators. In him we may remark qualities in which his 
successors have been unable to equal him, a soundness of 
intellect, a just and solid judgment, together with those pro- 
found views of sociqiy which indicated that Mendoza was 
destined for a. statesman. Lazarillo de Tormes is the last 
Spanish work in wliich the Inquisition is attacked as odious 
and ridiculous. The holy ollice afterwards acquired the art 
of making even those whom it was destroying commend its 
proceedings/^ 

The second work in pro*ie by Llendqza, which was written 
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in his old age, and#after he had retired from public life, The 
Hisiortfof the War of Grenada^ lias conferred upon him 
more real fame. Taking Sallust and Tacitus alternately as 
his ino^Jels, he may be said to have assumed a station near 
those colossal authors of antiquity, ifls style, which is ex- 
ceedingly elegant, may perhaps occasionally betray the study 
of the writer ; but the simplicity of the narrative is the more 
remarkable, inasmuch as the art of presenting the subject to 
the eye of the reader, and of interesting his feelings, appears 
almost to be carried to perfection. The statesman appears in 
almost every page. We immediately perceive that Mendoza 
Vas fully aware of the errors of Philip, who by his extreme 
severity and imprudence drove the Moors into rebellion. He 
does not, indeed, pronounce any direct opinion, but the reader 
easily collects it ; and so sensible of this was the •Spanish 
government, that the work was not perqiitted to be printed 
until the year 1610, thirty -live years after ^lie death of the 
author, and then not without gieat alterations. The edition 
of 1776 alone is complete. 

The revolt of the Moors of Grenada, the subject of this 
history, broke out in the year 1568, in consequence of the 
cruelties and fanaticism of Philip II. In the preceding reign 
the public exercise of their religion had been interdicted ; and 
they had been compelled, under pain of death, to make an 
external profession of Christianity. A fragment from Men- 
doza respecting the fresh rigours of Philip will enable us to 
estimate at once the style of the historian, and the policy o{^ 
the Spanish couft. The Inquisition,^’ says he, “ now 
began to torment them mor5 than had been usual. Tlie 
King ordered them to abandon the Moorish tongue, and with 
it all commerce and communication amongst themselves. He 
deprived them of their negro slaves, whom they treated with 
the same tenderness as their own children. He compelled 
them to throw aside their Arabian habits, in tlie purchase of 
which they had spent considerable sum^ constraining them 
to adopt the Castilian dress at .a great expense, lie forcec^ 
the women to walk abroad with their laces unveiled, and' 
compelled them to open all their hous<SB which they had been 
accustomedT to keep closed, both which Commands appeared 
an intolerable violence to this jealous nation, ^t was an- 
nounced to them also,, that fhe King was desirous of taking 
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from tlieni their children, in order that the};!* might be educated 
in Castile. They were interdicted from the use \)f their 
baths, which were at once necessary and delightful to them ; 
and at the same time their music, their songs, their festivals, 
all their usual amusements, all their cheerful assemblies, were 
forbidden. All these new orders were promulgated without 
any addition to the guards, without despatching any fresh 
"troops, and without any reinforcement of the old, or establish- 
ment of new garrisons.” The ‘Moors soon began to collect 
arms and ammunition in the rugged mountains of the Alpux- 
arra. They chose as their king the young Fernando de Valor, 
a descendant of tlieir ancient sovereigns, who assumed the 
name of Aben-Humeya. Grenada was too strong to be sur- 
prised ; and they had received only very inefficient succour^ 
from the Turkish i^hnperor Selim. Notwithstanding their 
weakness, they defended themselves for eight months in the 
mountains, with unconquerable valour, against a numerous 
army, commanded by Don eFolm of Austria. The ferocity 
of the Spaniards displayed itself in a frightful manner during 
this war. ‘ Not only were prisoners without number put to 
the sword, but the inhabitants of whole villages in the plains, 
who had taken no part in the insurrection, were massacred on 
suspicion of holding intelligence with the rebels. Aben- 
Humeya and his successor Aben-Boo, were both assassinated 
by Moors, to whom the Spaniards had promised an indemnity 
at that price. The rest of the inhabitants of the Alpuxarra 
Tvere sold into slavery, while those of the plains were dragged 
from their homes, and driven in trooi)s iijto the interior of 
Castile, where they perished miserably. Philip, that lie 
might act with perfect justice in this affair, consulted a theo- 
logian on the conduct which it behoved him to pursue with 
regard to the Moors. Tlie latter, whose name was Oradici, 
answered that “the more enemies he destroyed, the fewer 
would remain.” 

The great reform which was wrought in the poetry of 
, Castile, by the exaipple of the Italians, was not without its 
partizans in Portugal. In this new school, we must grant the 
lirst rank to two Portuguese, Miranda and Moutemayor, who 
distinguished themselves by their compositions in both lan- 
guages. Slaa Miranda, who was born in 1494, and died in 
1558, may he more especially Claimed by the Portuguese ; 
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and in treating df the literature of that country, -we shall 
again lAve occasion to mention him. In Castilian, he wrote 
only a few pastorals, which resemble Theocritus much more 
than tl^e pastorals of Garcilaso de la V^a. He was passion- 
ately attached to the country, nor coulS he bear a residence 
elsewhere. It is evident that he wrote without art, abandon- 
ing himself to his feelings, and despising the rules which 
separate one style of composition from another. Ilis pastorals, 
therefore, sometimes resemble the Italian canzoni, at otliers 
the Latin ode, while they occasionally ai)proach the epic. 
This mixture of style has drawn down upon him the wrath 
of the critics, and none of his eclogues are considered as mo- 
dels, though in many of them may be found very beautiful 
specimens of the various styles of composition. The follow- 
ing lines, from the first eclogue, appear to me to cofltain that 
melancholy sensibility which constitute^ the chief charm of 
the Northern poets, but which, with the.exception of the 
Portuguese, is seldom found •amongst the writers of the 
South. 


Then fare thee well ! for on this earthly scene 
The pleasures of to-day fly ere the morrow. 

And all is frail and fu^Jitivc save sorrow ; 

But in that region, where thou sitt’st serene, 

That vision vain shall meet thine eyfm no more 
Which warr’d with thee jipon this mortal shore. 
Burning that breast which now lies still and cold. 
What thy clear eyes behold. 

Amid those regionf^ bright. 

Are not the vain shews of a false delight, 

Such as erewhile thou knew'st in this dim bound ; 
But such as aye shed peace and light around ; 
While calm content thy bosom tills, 

Free from the ills 

Which ever in these stranger realms are found.* 


Vote, buen Diego, en paz, que on csta tierra 
El plazer de oy no dura hasta a^ianaua, 

Y dura mucho quanto desaplazc: 

Alii aora no ves la vision van a, • 

Que aci viviendo tc hizo tanta guerra, 

Ardiendo cl cuerpo que ora fi*o yaze. • 

Lo que allii satisfaze • 

A tus ya cfaros ojoa, ^ 

Ko son vanos aniqjos • 

De que ay por eato cerros muehedumbre ; 

• • Mas 
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George de Montemayor was born at Montemor, in Portu- 
gal,, about the year 1 520. As his family was very M)bscure, 
he translated into Castilian the name of the village at which 
he was born, and he assumed it as his own. He had received 
no education, and served as a common soldier in the Portu- 
guese army. On account of his love of music and his fine 
voice, he was attached to the chapel of the Infant Don 
Philip, afterwards Philip II., during his progresses through 
Italy, Germany, and the Low Countries. He thus became ac- 
quainted with the world and the Court, and familiarized him- 
self with the Castilian dialect, which he adopted in preference 
to the Portuguese. His attachment to Spain was increased by 
Ik^i passion for a beautiful Castilian lady, to whom he has 
given in his poems the name of Marfida. This Marfida was 
tlie divinity of liis verses ; but upon his return to Spain from 
a journey on which .he had accompanied the Count, he found 
her married. H'i now endeavoured to dissipate his chagrin 
by devoting himself to a romantic composition, in which he 
represented the faithless fair one as a shepherdess, under the 
name of Diana, whilst he bestowed upon himself the appella- 
tion of Syrenus. This tedious pastoral, which reached the 
seventh book, ought rather to be considered as a vehicle for 
the expression of the writer\s feelings and for the amatory 
effusions of his muse, than as a romance. No work in Spain, 
since the Amadis, had been so successful. As the Amadis 
had been the progenitor of a numerous family of chivalrio 
r/)mances, so a crowd of pastoral romances succeeded the 
Diana, Montemayor returned home by tlih command of the 
Queen of Portugal ; but the rest of his history is unknown. 
He died a violent death in Spain or in Italy, about the year 
1561 or 1562. 

The prose writings of Montemayor hav§ more liarrnony 
.and elegance, and in general more sim})licity, than those of 
his predecessors ,- nor does he forsake this btyle of writing, 
except in his philosopliical dis([uisitions on the nature of love. 
There, and indeed wlierever he attempts to be subtle or pro- 
found, he becomes pedantic. It is evident from bis admira- 

k'. 

j\Ias siempre una paz buena en clara lumbre. 
rVaitcntamicnto c/icrto te acompdna, 

No tanta pcsadiu-ibrc, , 

Como acd va por csta tierra estraiia. 
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tion of the scholastic rules that he is a novice in them. The 
grace, harmony, and delicacy of his writings have placed Ijini 
in the first rank of Spanish poets. 

The pcene of Montemayor’s pastorales laid at the foot of 
the mountains of Leon. The period is more difiicult to de- 
termine. The geography, the names, and every reference to 
real manners and customs, are modern. The mythology, 
however, is pagan. The shepherds and shepherdesses dance 
together on Sundays; but they invoke Apollo and Diana, the 
Nymphs and the Fauns. The shepherdess Felismena is 
brought up by her aunt, the abbess of a nunnery; and her 
Chambermaid, when she is endeavouring to excuse herself, 
calls upon the name of Jesus. Yet she accounts herself under 
the protection of the pagan divinities. Venus, who has been 
irritated against her mother, has condemned her ffom her 
birth to be unfortunate in love, while hBnerva has endowed 
her with a most martial spirit, and given he*’ the superiority 
over the bravest warriors. Tb® adventures of Abindarraes 
and Xarifa, who were contemporary with Ferdinand the 
Catholic, are related as having occurred in eaidy times; but 
when the heroes visit the court, pr meet with any prince, the 
names which are introduced are entirely fictitious. Indeed 
ilie Diana of Montemayor is laid in so ])oetjpal a world, and 
is so far removed from all reality^ that it is perfectly useless 
to notice anachronisms or improbabilities. With regard to 
the mixture of the anpient mythology with modern fictions, 
it was the error of the age. Dcarning, after degenerating intew 
])edji]itry, had becBmc so intimately connected with the crea- 
tions of poetry, that it would’have been deemed an offence 
both against taste and imagination, to have deprived the fa- 
bulous deities of antiquity of their empire. 

Diana was a shcy)herdcss on tlic borders of the river Ezla, 
in the kingdom of Leon. She was beloved by two shepherds, 
Ryrenus and Sylvanus; the former of .whom possessed her 
heart, while the suit of the latter had b«en rejected. These 
three personages, who were poetical as ^vell as pastoral, all, 
played delightfully upon the harp and the pipe, to which they 
sang their^ loves, their hopes, and ftn^r resignation. ^ In 
elegance, beauty, and, virtue, they were models for all shep- 
herds. No gross desire ever ^tainedt their chaste attachments; 
no impetuous passions ever overwhelmed the hearts that were 
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filled with tenderness alone. Syren us, far from feeling to- 
wards Sylvanus either distrust or jealousy, pitied Ifis unfor- 
tunate friend, whose sighs were breathed to an inexorable 
mistress. Sylvanus,^ on the other hand, found some consola- 
tion in his sorrow, w’hen he beheld the happiness of his friend, 
Syrenus was at length summoned to a distant part of the 
country, in order to give to the sovereign of the territory an 
account of the flocks wdiich had been committed to his charge. 
The despair of the two lovers at this separation was extreme, 
and they vowed by the most sacred oaths to preserve an 
eternal fidelity. Scarcely, however, had Syrenus departed, 
when the parents of Diana compelled her to marry Delio, a 
rkh shepherd of Leon, but little worthy, from his uncouth 
figure and the diilness of his wit, of being united to the fair- 
est of the shepherdesses. Syrenus returns, and the romance 
opens with his despairing songs.* 

Sylvanus seeks Syrenus, and his rival is the first to offer 
him sympathy and consolati(5U. In fact, Sylvanus, resigning 
himself to all the pains of despised affection, exhibits both 
in his conversation and in his verses a degree of su]>mission 


* In order to give some idea of the poetical talents of Montemayor, 
I have given in <*hi8 note the first song addressed by Syrenus to a 
ringlet of Diana’s hair, which wears in his bosom : 


Cabcllos, quanta mudaiiza 
II6 visto dcspiics que os vi, 

Y quan mal pareee ahi 
Esa color dc esperanza. 
Bien pensaba yo, cabcllos, 
Aunque con algun tern or, 
Que no fiiera algun pastor 
Digno dc verse cabe olios. 

Ay cabellos, quantos dias 
La mi Diana mirava, 

Si os traya, o si os dexava, 

Y otras cien mil niCieriiw : 

Y quantas vezes lldrando 
(Ay lagrimas enggiiosas) 
Pedia celos dc cosas 

De que yo estava buriando. 

Los qjos que me mathban 
Decid, toradoB capcllos, 
Que culpa tuve en creell(»s, 
Dues olios me asegumban 1 


No vistes VOS que algun dia 
lagrimas derramaba, 
llasta que yo Ic j in aba 
Qiic suii ]»alabras creia ? 

Qiiicn vido tanta hcnuosuia 
En tan mudablc sujeto ^ 

Y cn amador tan perfetto 
Quicn vio tanta desventura? 
0 cabcllos no os correis 
Por venir dc ado venistes, 
Yiendome como me visU"*, 
En vermc como me vcis'? 

Sobre cl arena sentada 
De aqiicl rio la vj \o 
Do con cl dedo escribio : 
Antes muerta que mudada. 
Mira el amor lo quo ordena, 
Qu'fe OB vicnc a hacer creer 
Cosas dichas por muger, 
Y^'cscritas en cl arena I 
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a horror of murmjiiriiig, and a ''scrupulosity of love, which are 
truly eii:traordinary. 

Never belov’d, but still to love a slave, 

Still shall I bve, though hopeless is my suit ; 

1 suffer torments, which 1 neve^ ffave, 

And my unheeded sighs no ear salute ; 

Complaint is sweet, though we no favour have : 

I reap’d hut shame in shunning love's pursuit ; 
Forgetfulness alone I suffer not — 

Alas ! un thought of^ can we be forgot 1 * 

lie concludes by saying that he who is not beloved has no 
right to complain. 

• Their conversation, together with that of the shepherdess 
Sclvagia, who joins them, makes the reader acquainted \y5jth 
tiie story. Selvagia, who is a Portuguese shepherdess, in 
her turn relates her adventures, which, like the former, turn 
on the torments of love. Her history is remarkable for that 
confusion, that intreccio of attachments, which is peculiarly 
suited to the taste of the Sparyards, and which is as far re- 
moved from nature as it is rich in imagination. The coquet- 
ries of both shepherds and shepherdesses have created such 
a chain of attachments, that Montano loves Selvagia, the 
latter loves Alanio, Alanio love*s Ismenia, and Ismenia loves 
Montano. This confused love-plot gives rise to an abundance 
of delicate sentiments and verses, though ndi without a con- 
siderable display of mannerism. * At length, deserting her 
country, where love rendered her too unhappy, Selvagia 
arrives at the banks of the Elza, where she meets with 
Syren ns and Sylvan us. She immediately enters into a 
sentimental discourse with them on coquetry, and on the in- 
constancy of women and men. These questions of gallantry, 
the ancient property of the poetical shepherds, which is now 
happily lost, are treated of by her in the most profound 
style.* vSuddenly, three shepherdesses, who were refreshing 
themselves at the fountain, are attacked by three clowns who 

"" Amador soy, mas nunca fuy amado, 

Qiiisc hicii y querre, no soy queri(V>, 

Fatigas passo, y las he* dado, 

Sospiros di, mas nunca liiy oytte ; • 

• Quexarme quise, y no fuy cscuolu.^lo ; 

Huyr quiscde amor, quedc corrido : 
l)e solo olvido no jjodre quAxarme, 

Porque aunino sc acordaron dc olvidarme. 

N • 
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are in love with them, and who have clothed and armed 
themselves like savages. Syrenus and Sylvanus i^i vain 
atteinpt to rescue them ; the combat is too unequal, and 
indeed their languishing songs do not prepare us to find in 
them very valorous W'^rriors. The shepherdess Felismcna, 
however, whom Pallas has endowed with unequalled bravery, 
unexpectedly arrives to succour them. She successively 
slays all the savages, and restores her companions to liberty. 
She then relates her adventures with Don Felix dc Van- 
dalia, who had conducted her to the court of the Princess 
Augusta Cesarina. Other shepherdesses are introduced in 
a similar manner, and we are entertained with the loves of 
Bfljsus, and Arsilea ; of Abindarraes, one of the Abencer- 
rages of Grenada, and the beautiful Xarifa ; and of Danteo 
and Duarda, two Portuguese, togctlier with the verses which 
they composed in their own language. The groundwork of 
many other plots^is laid, which the author never finished, 
though before the conclusion qf the seventh book the wishes 
of several of the lovers are fulfilled. Felicia, who is a shep- 
herdess, and a witch at the same time, influences the hearts 
of some of the lovers by her potions. Syrenus and Sylvanus 
both forget Diana. The latter falls in love with Selvagia, 
who returns his passion, and they are happily married. 
Syrenus becomes indifferent to the charms of his former 
mistress, and Diana, who does not re-aj)j)ear upon the scene 
until very late, is seized with a deep melancholy on beholding 
herself abandoned by him to whose afl’ections she had herself 
been faithless* Here Montemayor concltaded the work. 
Several persons, amongst whom the most distinguished is 
Gil Polo, have taken up tlie Diana at this place, and made 
that shepherdess the lieroine of innumerable romances, less 
rich in adventures than in high-wrought sentiments and in 
elegant verses. « 

These, then, are the men who are properly called the 
classics of Spain ; who, during the brilliant reign of Charles 
V.j and in the midst, of the disturbances which the ambitious 
policy of that prince created in Europe, changed the versi- 
fication, the national ‘taste, and almost the language, of 
Castile ; who gave to the poetry of that country its most 
graceful, itS most elegan^. and its most correct form ; and 
who have been the models of all who, fcom that period, have 
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had any pretensions to classical purity. It is certainly a 
matter surprise to find so few traces of a warlike reign, in 
their compositions ; to hear them, amidst all the intoxicating 
excitements of ambition, singing only their sweet pastoral 
fancies, their tender, their delicate, Ad tlieir submissive 
love. Wliilst Europe and America were inundated with 
blood by the Spaniards, Boscan, Garcilaso, Mendoza, and 
Montemayor, all of them soldiers, and all of them engaged 
in the wars which at this period shook the foundations of 
Christendom, describe themselves as shepherds weaving gar- 
lands of flowers, or as lovers tremblingly beseeching the 
Tavour of a glance from their mistresses, while they stifle 
their complaints, suppress all the I’eelings of nature, and evrtf 
renoimch jealousy, lest it should render them not sullicieiitly 
submissive. There is in these verses a Sybaritic softness, 
a Lydian luxury, whieli we might expect to meet with 
in tile efteminate Italians, whom servitude* has degraded, 
hut which astonishes us in tnen like the warriors of 
Charles V. 

' There exists, undoubtedly, a moral cause for this discord- 
ance. If Garcilaso de la Yega iind Montemayor have not 
exliibited their own fcjclings in their poetry ; if tliey have 
abandoned the habits, the manners, and thg sentiments to 
which they were accuslomcd, in search of a poetical world, 
it was because they were disgusted with the realities around 
them. Poetry Avas attempting its first flight, when the 
Spanish nation lost every thing but the glory of its arms ; 
and tA"cn this glory, soiled as, it was by so man}^ iioirors, 
and prevented by the severity of discipline from becoming 
an individual feeling, was voiceless to the heart of the 
poet. 

There Avas a noble spirit of martial enthusiasm in tlie 
ancient poem of the Cid, in the old romances, and in tlie 
Avarlike poems of the Marquis of SaiitilJaiia ; in short, the 
same inspiration appeared wherever the national honour Avas 
concerned. The Grand Master of CalatraA^a, Dun Manuel 
Ponce dc Leon, who in all tlic Moorish festiyals appeared 
upon the Yega, or plain of Grenada, accompanied by. a 
hundred knights, and after a courteous salutation t^* the king, 
offered to contend in singla* combtft with the noblest and 
bravest of the Saracen^, that he mig^t thus contribute by a 
n2 
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feat of arras to the pleasures of the day, upheld in these 
coipbats the honour of the Castilians ; and, indeed, Ws poeti- 
cal bravery was a fit subject for romance, lii a war which 
was really national, the rivalry in glory was sufficient to keep 
alive the ardour of tfle combatants, while reciprocal esteem 
was the consequence of the length of the contest. But 
Garcilaso de la Vega, Mendoza, and their compeers were 
perfect strangers to the French, the Italians, and the Ger- 
2nans, against whom they marched. The army, of which 
they formed a part, had already begun to delight in blood, in 
order that they might supply, by the excitement of ferocity, 
the absence of national interest. When, therefore, they left' 
tke, field of battle, they attempted to forget the fierce 
and cruel feelings which they blushed to acknowledge, and 
they cautious!;'' abstained from introducing them into their 
poems. « 

The effominate languor and the luxurious enjoyment of 
life and love, which pccuKarly characterise the Spanish 
poetry of this age, arc discoverable in an equal degree in the 
Latin and Greek poets who wrote after the extinction of 
their national liberties. Pr.opertius and Tibullus, as well as 
Theocritus, sometimes indulge in a degree of languor and 
tenderness, which often approaches to insipidity. They 
appear proud of exhibitiijg their efleminaey, as if for the 
])urpose of demonstrating that they have voluntarily adopted 
it, and that they have not yielded to it from the influence of 
Tear. Tlie enervated poetry of the Spanish classics, was, 
perliaps, suggested to them by similar moVivos, and by their 
desire to preserve the dignity of their character ; but for this 
very reason the Castilian poetry of the reign of Charles V. 
was of a transitory nature, and at the liigliest pitch of it& 
reputation the symptoms of its approaching decay might be 
distinctly seen. * 

I 

CHAPTER XXVII. 

SPANISH LITERATUKE OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY CONTINUED. — HERRERA ; 

PONCE HE , CERVANTES; HIS DON QUIXOTE. 

' ir 

When i?'e consider to what extent genius and talent are 
individual qualities, and «how svgh qualities arc modified by 
difierenc-e of opinion, of character, aild of circumstances, we 
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feci surprised at tfie uniformity in the progress of tliG human 
mind, wWther we compare with one another the distinguished 
individuals of the same period, and remark how they all 
partake of the spirit of the age ; or whether we observe tlie 
progressive advance of literature and taste in different nations, 
and the successive epochs wlieii epic, and lyric, and dramatic 
poetry have flourished. The reign of Charles V., to which 
we devoted the last chapter, and with which our attention 
will be occupied during a portion of the present, was the age 
of lyric poetry in Castile. That inventive spirit, that love 
.of tile marvellous, and that active curiosity which had, in the 
preceding century, produced so many romances to celebrate 
the heroes of Spain, and so many chivalrous tales in iinilafflJh 
of the Amadis to astonish the imagination by supey-human 
exploits, suddenly deserted all the Spanish authors. The art 
of conceiving new characters, of cndowJhg them with senti- 
ments, of placing them immediately before*oui eyes, and of 
giving reality to imaginary incidents, was not yet discovered, 
for the drama had not yet been introduced. The reign of 
Charles V. was rich in great poets, but a sameness is obser- 
vable in them all. Their object was merely to express, in 
harmonious numbers, the most noble and delicate feelings of 
the soul. . The taste for pastoral poetry, wiiich was adopted 
by all of them, added still more to this uniformity ; for not 
only did it induce them to confine the action of their poems 
within stricter bounds, and tp indulge only in sentiment, but 
it even made theij^ reject all sentiment not conformable to the* 
pastoral character. The poets of Spain, during the reign of 
Charles V., are therefore very indistinctly known, even to 
those who are best acquainted with the literature of that 
country. They leave an impression on the mind of an har- 
moniqps kind of musing, of an extreme delicacy of sentiment, 
and of a languid and intoxicating softness ; but the thougljts 
to which they give rise speedily fade fiym the memory, like 
the strains of sweet music, which leave no traces on the ear. 
When once the sounds have ceased and the charm is fled*,* 
we in vain attempt to recall them. ^It would be a difficult 
task to coTivey an idea of these lyric po0ts in a lew desultory 
translations ; and, ftideed, I am myself but •imperfectly 
acquainted with them. I have searched for many of them 
in vain, in the libraries to which Jl have had access ; and 
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were they before me, there would still remain the,jimpossi- 
bility of adequately translating them. 

It is therefore to historical notices, to a few rapid analyses, 
and to criticisms, fo^th(3 most part original, but occasionally 
borrowed, that we mu^t confine ourselves upon the present 
occasion, as we have hitherto been compelled to do, until we 
arrive at the noblest ornaments of Spain, Cervantes, Lope de 
Vega, and Calderon, whose fame belongs to all nations, and 
whose genius has pierced into every language. 

Amongst the lyrical poets of the age of Charles V. there 
still remain two to be mentioned, whom the people of Castile 
regard as classical, Herrera and Ponce de Leon. Upon these 
Vi- iters we must not consume much time. Ferdinand de 
Herrera, who received the surname of the Divine, and who 
has been placed at the head of the lyric poets of Spain more 
from party-spirit, Vhan from any just appreciation of his 
merits, passed hfs life in obscurity. All that is known of him 
is, tliat he was born at Seville about the year 1500, and that 
after having very fully experienced the power of love, he 
entered into the church at an advanced age, and died about 
1578. Herrera was a poet "of vigorous talents, and full of 
ardour to launch into a new career in contc^mpt of the critics 
of his age ; but*the new style of composition, which he was 
so desirous of introducing into Spanisli poetry, was modelled 
in liis own mind on a predetermined plan. Ilis expressions 
are never suggested by his feelings, and in the midst of his 
‘greatest beauties we cannot avoid observkJig the artifice of 
tlie poet. His language is extraordinary, and its attempt at 
elevation renders it often affected. Herrera thought tlie 
poetical diction of the Spaniards, even in their best attempts, 
much too common-place ; it appeared to him to resemble 
prose too nearly, and to be far beneath the dignity clas- 
sical poetry. With these ideas, he attempted to compose a 
new language. He /.eparated, according to his own concep- 
tions, the noble from the ignoble words ; he changed the 
• signification of some to suit them to poetical purposes ; he 
used repetitions whiefc seemed to him to give additional 
energy ; he introduced transpositions more analogous to the 
genius of the Latin language than of his own ; and he even 
formed several new wo/ds, either by the union of other 
Spanish words, or by adeption from the Latin. Tliese iiino- 
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vations were con^clercd by the party who patronized Herrera 
as formin'^ the perlection of true poetry, while at the present 
day they are rather an object of reproach to him. Tlie real 
dignity of his language, the harmonj of his verse, and the 
elt3Vi)tion of his ideas, must, however, be acknowledged. 
Herrera is the most truly lyrical poet of Spain, as Chiabrera 
is of Italy ; his flight is completely Pindaric, and he soars to 
the loftiest heights. Perhaps to a genius so rapid and so 
impetuous as his, the ancient form of the ode, with its short 
and regular measure, would have been better fitted, than the 
long stanzas of the Italian canzone which he has adopted, and 
which are more suited to rounded, harmonious, and somewhat 
effeminate periods. 

Amongst the canzoni of Herrera, those which were com- 
posed on the battle of Lepanto must be placed in the first 
rank. This battle was not only the most glorious victory 
which the Spanish arms had achieved during that century, 
but while it i)r()mised the Snost happy consequences in 
securing the stability of the monarchy at home, and the per- 
manency of its Italian possessions, it fully gratified the reli- 
gious enthusiasm of the nation. Herrera himself Avas ani- 
inated by this feeling, and for once his poetry is the expres- 
sion of his real sentiments. It breathes atoconfidence in the 
protection of the God of armies^ a pride in the triumph over 
such redoubtable enemies, and a hatred of those enemies as 
poetical as it is unchristian. The language, which is occa- 
sionally borrowed from the Old Testament, gives majesty ts 
the verse.* 


* Kl sobcrvio tirano, coiifiado 
En cl grande aparalo de siis naves, 

Qne do los nuestros la cerviz eauLiva, 

Y las nianos aviva, 

Al ministcrio injusto dc su cstado ; 
Derribo con los bra/.os auyos graves 
Los cedros mas excelsos de la e%ma ; 

Y el arbol, qne mas yerto sc siiblima 
Eebio agenps aguas, y atrevido 

I’jso el vando nuestro y defcgdido. 

Temblaron los perquenos, coiifundidos 
Del impk) furor suyt>, alzo la Ircnte ^ 
Contra seiior Dioz , y^coii scmblante, 

Y con pcflio arrogante, 

Y los urmados brazos csto«didos, 

Movio el ayrado eucllo aquel pojentc : 
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An ode of Herrera to Sleep possesses a Very different kind 
of jnerit ; grace of language, a pictorial talent, an& great 
delicacy of composition. Though all these may escape in the 
translation, the truths , of the sentiments must at all events 
remain. 

ODE TO SLEEP. 

Sweet Sleep ! that through the starrj- path of night, 

Witli dewy i)oppies crown’d, pursuest thy flight, 

Stiller of human woes ! 

That fihed’st o’er nature’s breast a soft repose ; 

Oh ! to these distant climates of the West 
Thy slowly wandering pinions turn ; 

And with thy influence blest, 

Bathe these love burthen’d eyes that ever burn 
And find no moment’s rest; 

, While my unceasing grief 
ilefuscs all relief ! 

O hear my grayer ! I ask it by thy love, 

AVhom 4.uno gave thee in the realms abo\ e.*' 


Cereci su corazon dc ardiente safia 
Contra las dos Esperias, quo cl mar baua. 
Porque en ti contiadjis Ic resisten, 

Y de armas de tu fe y amor sc visten. 

Di^o aquel insolente y dcsdefioso, 

No conocen mis it;as estas tierra-s, 

Y dc mis padres los ilustres hechos 'f 
0 valieron sus pcchos 

Contra cllos con cl Ungaro medroso, 

Y de Dalmaeia y Itodas cn las gucrr:^s ' 
Quicn las pudo librar^ Quien de siis manos 
Pudo salvar los dc Austria y los Oermaiio« t 
Podra su Dios, podra por suerte aliora 
Guardallas dc mi dicstra veucedora. 

* Soavc suefio, tfi que en tarde bueio, 

Las alas perezosas blandameiite 
Bates, de adormidcras coronado, 

Por el pun., adormido y vago eielo ; 

Yen a la tfltima parte de Ocidente, 

Y dc lieor sagrado 

Baua mis ojos tristes, quo cansado, 

Y rondido aV furor de mi torment o. 

No admits algun sosiego ; 

,,Y cl dolor desconorta al sufrimiento. 

Yen fi mi humiVic ruego. 

Yen a mi ruego humildc*! o amor de aquella 
Que Juno tc ofcccio tu ninfa bella. 

Yide, Herrera, in Parnaso^ Espanol. 
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Sweet Po\fer, that dost impart 
* Gentle oblivion to the suffering heart, 
llelovcd sleep, thou only canst bestow 
• A solace for my woa ! 

Thrice happy be the hour ^ 

My weary limbs shall feel thy sovereign power ! 

Why to these eyes alone deny 

The calm thou pour’st on Nature s boundless reign ? 

Why let thy votarj’ all neglected die, 

Nor yield a respite to a lover’s pain? 

And must I a^k thy balmy aid in vain ' 

Hear, gentle Power, oh hear my humble pray*, 

And let my soul thy heavenly banquet share. 

In this extreme of grief, I own thy might ; 

J)esecnd and shed thy healing dew ; 

Descend, and put to flight 

Th’ intruding dawn, that w'ith her garish light , 

My sorrows would renew. 

Thou hear st my sad lament, and in my face 
Aly many griefs maj'’st trace ! • 

Turn then, sweet waudorcy of the night, and spread 
Thy wings around my head : 

Haste, for th’ unwelcome morn 
Is now on her return ! 

Jjct the soft rest the hour^of night denied, 

]Jc by thy lenient hand supplied. 

Fresh from my summer bowers, ^ 

A crown of soothing flowers^ 

Snell thou lov’st, the fairest and the bc^it, 

I offer thee ; won by their odours sweet 
Th’ enamour’d air shall greet 
Thy advent ; oh then, fet their hand 
Express §ieir essence bland. 

And o’er my eye lids potir delicious rest. 

Enchanting Power ! soft as the breath of Spring 
Be the light gale that steers thy dewy wing ; 

Come, ere the sun ascends the purple East, 

Come, end my woes; so, crown’d with heavenly charms, 

• Mhy fair Pasithea take thee to her arms, 

Luis Ponce de Leon is the last of yie great poets who 
rendered illustrious the age of Charles V., and who shed 
such splendour upon that new epoch of Spanish literature.* 
Differing from those whom wo have, hitherJ:o noticed, his 
inspiration is entirely of a religious cast^ Indeed, his whole 
life was consecrated tb piety. He was born at l^renada, in 
lo27, of one of the most iHustriods families of Spain, and 
manifested in his early youth that ncligious enthusiasm and 
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disposl'lioii to retirement, which rendered liim indiflTorent to 
fa-me and to worldly pleasures. His heart, which was mild 
and tender, was never a prey to the dark fanaticism of tJie 
monks ; moral and i;«ligious contemplations formed his only 
delight, without inducing fi contempt for others, or a spirit 
of persecution. At sixteen years of age, he entered into the 
Order of St. Augustine at Salamanca, and applied himself 
with ardour to theological studies, in which his Avritings 
gained hi^ considerable reputation. Poetry was to him a 
relaxation, while the exquisite sensibility to harmony, which 
nature had bestowed upon him, and his fine imagination, 
were exercised by the study of the classics and of Hebrew 
*poetry. He was cruelly punished for having made a trans- 
lation of the Song of Solomon. Not that he was su])posed to 
have sought for improper images in that mystical composition, 
or to have attempted to present in a worldly light the amours 
of the king of uerusalein, which he regarded as purely alle- 
gorical, but because the Inquisition had prohibited in the 
strictest manner the translation of any portion of the Bible, 
without special permission. Ponce de Leon confuhal his 
version, under an injuncti6n of secrecy, to a single friend, 
who indiscreetly shewed it to others. Tlie author was in 
consequence d^hiounced to the holy oflice, and immediately 
cast into prison, where*' he passed five years separatiid 
from human society and deprived of light. Even in this 
situation, he experienced, in the purity of his conscience and 
in tlie strength of his religious principle^, that serenity and 
repose which innocence alone can confer. He was ultimately 
restored to his dignities, and re-established in his monastery. 
Ilis talents raised him to the rank of Yicar-general of tlie 
province of Salamanca, which lie continued to fill until the 
period of his death in lo9l. • , 

No Spaniard, it is said, ever expressiMl in poetry the inti- 
mate sentiments oLihe heart w'itli a more happy mixture of 
elegance and of sensibility. He is, "without exception, the 
most correct of all the Spanish writers, and yet the poetical 
form which his thougrats assumed, was with him a matter of 
oniy secondary coAsidcration. The classical simplicity and 
dignity o! expression, for which the ancient authors, and 
more especially Horace, whose 'work.\ he had deeply studied, 
are remarkable, were <he objects of his emulation. His 
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resemblance, however, to Horace was the result of 'too deep 
a feeliiig ever to give him the appearance of an imitator.* In 
his versification he substituted a short rhymed measure for 
the long stanzas of the canzoni, aiid^by that means also he 
approached more nearly to the poetry of the ancients. But 
whilst the compositions of Horace generally breathe only the 
Epicurean philosophy, those of Ponce de Leon unfold the 
love of God in mystical verse, and the whole world of moral 
and religious feelings. The sentiments adopted by Ponce de 
Leon are so very difi’erent from my own, and I have such an 
imperfect comprehension of religious ecstasies and allegories, 

* that 1 am unable properly to appreciate the merit which is 
attributed to him. 1 shall content myself with giving, iiTa ' 
note, the most celebrated of his odes on the Life of the 
Blessed, do despoil it of its versification, and of its correct 
and liariuoiiious language, would be doing an injustice to the 
poet.* • 

There arc three books of Pofice de Leon’s works. The first 
contains his original compositions ; the second, his translations 
from the Classics ; the third, liis translations of the Psalms 
and of the book of Job. In thcje versions his object has been 
to make the ancients speak as they would have spoken, had 


Alma rcj^ion lueicuic, 

Prado dc bicn aiidan(;a, qiie ni al 
liielo, 

Ni c’on cl rayo ardicntc • 

Fallecc, fcrtil suclo,^ 

Producidor etcriio dc consuelo. 

Dc purpura y dc nievc 
Florida la cabc(,’a coronado, 

A dulccH pastes muevc 

Sill lionda ni cayado 

El buc%pas1or cii ti bu hato amado. 

El va, y empos dicbosas 
liC sigiieii sus ovejas, do las pace 
Con inmortalcB roaas, 

Con flor que sicmprc nace, 

Y (piaiito mas sc goza, mas rcuacc. 

Y dcntrb. a la moiitaiia 
Del alto bicn las guia, y qp la vena 
Del gozo tiel las bafia, ' 

Y les da mesa llena, • 

Pastor ypaato el soloy sucrtcbucua. 


•Y de BU esfera (juando 
A eimibre toca altissirao subsido 
El sol, cl scbteando, 

Dc su bato cefudo, ^ 

Con dulcc son dcley ta cl santo oido. 

Toca el rabel sonoro 

Y cl immortal dul 9 or al alma passa, 
Con que iiivilecc cl oro, 

Y ardiendo sc t^a^pas5a 
Ylan^aen aquel bien librede tassa. 

O son, 0 voz si quicra 
Pcquena'jiarte alguiia decendiesse 
En mi scntido, y tuera 
De si el alma pus’csse 

Y toda en ti, o amor, la convertiera, 

Conoccipa donde 
Sestcas dulee esposo^y desatada 
Desta prision adonde 
Paaecc, a tu manada 

junta, sin vaga errada. 
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they lived at his time and had their langtiapje been the Cas- 
tilian. Pursuing this i)rinciple, he was more pro]f)erly an 
imitator than a copyist, and has only given an imperfect idea 
of the ancient author^. Ilis example was generally followed ; 
and all the translations from the ancients into Spanish verse 
are executed upon the same principle. 

These, then, are the celebrated men, who during the reign 
of Charles V., gave a new character to Castilian poetry. A 
few others, though of minor reputation, deserve to be men- 
tioned, Fernando d* Acuna made an elegant translation of 
some portions of Ovid, and has been celebrated for the grace^ 
and feeling which he has displayed in his elegies, his sonnets, 
ilRd his canzoni. Gutiere de Cetina was the first happy 
imitator of Anacreon in the Spanish language. Pedro de 
Padilla, a knight of St. James, was the rival of Garcilaso in 
pastoral poetry ; and Caspar Gil Polo continued the romance 
of Montemayor,* under the name of Diana enarnorada^ with 
so much talent, that the cofitinuation has been regarded as 
superior to the work itself, in the brilliancy and polish of the 
versification. 

Although this was the period at wliich Ariosto had attained 
the height of his fame, and Italy was inundated with chivalric 
epics in imitation of the Orlando Furioso, Spain, which still 
respected and paid serious homage to the spirit of chivalry, 
never encouraged an imitation of a style so fashionable in the 
country which she had taken as her model. Ariosto had only 
" been translated into careless and fatiguing^prose ; and under 
this disguise, his poem becamtc a mere romance of chivalry. 
No Castilian poet would have suffered himself to ailopt the 
half-jocular tone of the original. There were during the age 
of Charles V. many attempts amongst the vSpaniards to pro- 
duce an epic poem, but they all failed. These were the com- 
positions of the king’s flatterers, and Charles was invariably 
their hero. Thus wei have a Carlos Farnoso by Louis Zapata, 
Carlos Vitorioso by Jerome de Urrea, and a Cnrolea by 
■ Jerome Samper, all which are now, as they deserve to be, 
forgotten. ^ ^ 

On the other hand, a man of considerable talents^ D. Chris- 
toval de Qastillejo, devoting himself lo the ancient style of 
Spanish poetry, gave thU preference to the redondilhas, or 
verses composed of fouf trochees, over the Italian models. 
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He had travelled to Vienna with Charles V., and in 'that city 
he remained as secretary of state to Ferdinand I. His verses 
exhibit spirit, grace, and ease, together with no small share 
of humour. But notwithstanding the enthusiastic admiration 
which those wdio .are attached to the effrly literature ot Spain 
express for liirn, he cannot be classed amongst the poets who 
are celebrated for their creative genius.* Disgusted with the 
world, he returned in his old age to Spain, Avhere he died in 
a monastery, in 1 o96. 

llitlierto the attention of the reader has only been called 
to the works of poets and of scholars, with whom, however 
"celebrated they may be in their own country, lie was probably 
unacquainted ; but w^e are now^ about to introduce one *«f 
those individuals whose celebrity is bounded by no language, 
and by no country, and whose names, not confined to men of 
learning, to men of taste, or to any one class of societ^^ are 
spread throughout the w^orld. It will readily be supjiosed 
tint Miguel .Ccrvj^ntes is hefe rdluded to, the celebrated 
author of Don Quixote. He stands foremost in that band of 
classic authors who cast such glory on the reigns of the three 


* Vs a specimen of the style of this, cel chrated writer, T have selected 
ilio following little song, which appears to me to possess all the grace of 
Anacreon, with all tJie gallantry ol u Ulstilian : 


Por uuas huertas herraosas 
Vagando, rnuy linda Lida, 
Texio dc lyrios^y rosus 
Elancas frcscas y olorosas 
Vna guirnalda florida; 

Y aiuiando on e^ta labor, 
Yicntlo a dc^liora al amor 
Ell las rosas cseondido, 

Con las cpie cUa avia texido, 
Lefprcndio coiiio a traydor. 

El muchacho no domado, 

niiiica penso prenderse, 
Viendose preso y utado, 

Al principio miiy ayrado 
Pugnava por dcfeiidersc. 

Y en s’^s alas ostrivando 
Force jjiva pelcaiido, 

Y tentava, (aunque desnudo) 
T)c (Icsatarsc del fiudy, • 
Para valersc bolando. 


Pero viende la blancura 
Que sus tetas dcsciibrian, 
Como lechc frescii y piira, 
t^iie a su inadre cn liermosiir.^ 
Yentaja no coiiociaii ; 

Y su rostro quo cnceiidcr 
Era ba>Lante, y lllo^ cr 
("on su iniiclia Io(;aiiia 
Los mi SI nos Dioscs ; pediu 
Para dexarse veneer. 

Buclto .1 A'enus, a la bora 
llabiandole desde alli, 

Dixo, madre, Emiieradora. 
Desde oy mas, bnsea senor.* 
Eij niievo i^mor para ti. 

Y est^ nueva con oylla, 

>lo tc miieva, o de man/All.i ; 
^Que aviendo yo^e rcynar, 
Este es cl propio lugar 
ftn qiic se poiiga n^i silla. 
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Philips, .during the latter part of the sixtcr^iith, and the com- 
mencement of the seventeenth century, 

Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra was horn in poverty and 
obscurity, in lo49, at Alcala de Henares. lie assumed the 
title of HidahjOy or gentleman, but nothing is known of his 
family or early education. The only circumstame relative to 
this with which we are acquainted is, tliat lie was sent to a 
school in Madrid, where he acquired some, knowledge of tlie 
classics. During this period, he read with extreme avidity all 
the poets and romance-writers of Spain, and set the highest 
value, even at this early period of his lil’e, on elegance ol* 
diction and on the purity of the' Castilian language, lie wrote 
injiis youth a number of poems and romances, as well as n 
pastoral romance entitled Fihiuiy which has been lost. The 
entire wa'nt of lortune compelling him to travel in search of a 
livelihood, which he was unable to find at Jiome, he attached 
liimself to the pe'*son of the Cardinal Aquaviva, with whom 
he visited Komi'. A love of glory and .flie activity of his 
mind soon induced him to abandon the servile ollice which he 
had accepted from the prelate. He now entered into the 
army, and served under Macc- Antonio Colonna. lie was 
also present under the banners of Don »7oliii ol* Austria at tlie 
battle of Lepantq, where he lost his left hand by a wound 
from an arqiiebuss. Being obliged to renouiiee the profession 
of arms, probably without having ever risen above the rank 
of a common soldier, he embarked for Spain ; but the vessel 
in which lie was sailing being captured by a Barbary corsair, 
he was carried to Algiers, ile remained there live years and 
a half in slavery, and was ransomed in lo81. 

Thus did Cervantes return to his country, maimed, ruined, 
and friendless, without prospects, and without resources ; but 
such was the strength of his mind, the liveliness of his temper, 
and the fire of his imagination, that he not only soon gained 
the means of livelihooc}, but acquired a high reputation by his 
dramatic genius, whiMi he exercised in the composition of 
comedies and tragedies, all of which were received with loud 
approbation by the public. It was in tlie year 1584, and 
consequently when Ik;*, was thirty -five years of age. that he 
published hi^ Galatea, and about the same time he gave to 
the theatre about thirty coinedies .which liave not been pre- 
served. The rivahy of I^ope de Ycga,'who, about the same 
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period, met with prodigious success, humiliated him & little, 
and induced him for some time to lay aside his pen. lie had 
mar^ded, and he was then, probably, living on the dowry 
which Ids wife had brought him. It likewise appears that he 
obtained at Seville some little olHce, #hich preserved him 
from absolute want, during the life of Philip II. The death 
of this monarch, in 1598, liberated the minds that had been 
weighed down by his despotism. Cervantes, who had not 
appeared before tlie public for one-and-twenty years, gave to 
the world, in 1605, the first part of his .Do/i Quixote. The 
success of this work was incredible : thirty thousand copies 
jiVe said to have been struck off in the author’s lifetime. It 
was translated into all languages, and was loudly jjraised by-* 
all classes of readers. Philip III. himself seeing, from his 
balcony, a student vvalking along the banks of the Manefanares, 
and as he read bursting into involuntary fits of laughter, 
exclaimed to his courtiers, that the man was*mad, unless he 
was reading Don Quixote. ISi ither Philip III., how'cver, 
nor any of his courtiers, thought fit to grant any assistance to 
an indigent author, who was the glory of Spain, and who had 
written a work so full of comic |alent within the wmlls of a 
prison, wdiore he was confined for debt. 

A contemporary writer, assuming tlic namt^of Avellaneda, 
undertook a continuation of Dou Qt^ixote^ wiiicli lie published 
in 1614, at Saragossa, but this attempt is very inferior to the 
original. Cervantes was liighly indignant at this literary 
theft. In 1615, he published a i^bcond volume of Uou Quixote, 
in wliich lie frequently turns into ridicule the Aragonese con- 
tinuation of his romance; and’ the Dun himself is made to 
complain of tlie contemptible impostures wliich have been 
circulated to his prejudice. In 1616, his twelve novels 
appeared ; in 1614, his Jouruct/ to T^aruossiuf ; and in 1615, 
eight cofnedies and eight interludes, which being rejected by 
the theatre, were sold to a bookseller for .i^veiy inconsiderable 
sum. He likewise bestowed much time* upon a romance 
which he entitled the Labours of Persiles aud Si(/isutunda ; 
but which he was unable to complete in his lil'etiiiie. It w^as 
published after his death by his w idow, Catherine de Salazar, 
in the year 1617. The preface, wdiich was wnltU^p a little 
time before the author’s deat]i, exhii^its the philosopliy and 
the gaiety and energy mind which he preserved even in his 
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last moments. The following is an extract from the pre- 
face : t 

It happened afterwards, dear reader, that as two of rny 
friends and myself were coming from Esquivias, a place 
famous for twenty rcAiSons, more especially for its illustrious 
families and for its excellent wines, I heard a man behind me 
whipping his nag with all his might, and seemingly very 
desirous of overtaking us. Presently he called out to us, and 
begged us to stop, which we did ; and when he came up, he 
turned out to be a country student, dressed in brown, with 
spatterdashes and round-toed shoes. He had a sword in a 
huge slieath, and a band tied with tape. lie had indeed but 
i>vo tapes, so tliat his band got out of its place, which he took 
great pains to rectify. ‘ Doubtless,’ said he, ‘ Senors, you 
are in •^quest of some office or some prebendal stall at the 
court of my Lord of Toledo, or from the king, if I may 
judge from thq celerity with wdiich you journey ; for, in 
good truth, my ass has hitherto had the fame of a good 
trotter, and yet he could not overtake you.’ One of my 
companions answered : ‘It is the stout steed of Senor Miguel 
Cervantes that is the cause pf it, for he is very quick in liis 
paces.’ Scarcely had the student heard the name of Cer- 
vantes, than tlirowing himself off his ass, whilst his cloak- bag 
tumbled on one side and Jiis portmanteau on the other, and 
his bands covered his face, he sprang towards me, and seizing 
me by the left hand, exclaimed : ‘ This, then, is the famous 
one-handed author, the merriest of WTiters, the favourite ol' 
the Muses!’ As for me, when I heard hifa pouring forth all 
these praises, I thought myself obliged in politeness to answnu- 
him ; so embracing his neck, wdicreby I contrived to pull off 
his bands altogether, I said ; ‘ I am indeed Cervantes, Senor, 
but not the favourite of the Muses, nor any other of those 
fine things which you have said of me. Pray, sif, mount 
your ass again, and let us converse together for the small 
remainder of our j6urney.’ The good student did as I desired. 

, We then drew bit, and proceeded at a more moderate pace. 
As we rode on, we talked of my illness, but tltb student gave 
me little hope,’ saying*. ‘ It is an hydropsy, which gU the water 
ill the ocean, if you could drink it, would not cure ; you must 
drink less, Senor Cervantes, and not neglect to eat, for this 
alone can cure you.’ ‘ Many other people/ said I, ‘ have told 
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me the same thing; but it is as impossible for me not to 
drink, iis if I had been born for nothing but drinking. ,My 
life is pretty nearly ended, and to judge by the quickness of 
ray pulse, 1 cannot live longer than next Sunday. You have 
made acquaintance w’ith me at a ver^unfortunate time, as I 
fear that 1 shall not live to shew rny gratitude to you lor your 
obliging conduct.* Such was our conversation when we 
arrived at tlie bridge cf Toledo, over which I was to pass, 
while he followed another route by the bridge of Segovia. 

‘ As to my future history, I leave that to the care of hime. 
My friends will no doubt be very atixious to narrate it, and 
*1 should have great pleasure in hearing it.* I embraced him 
anew, and repeated the offer of my services. He spurred Ias 
ass and left me as ill inclined to prosecute my jourmy, as he 
was well disposed to do .so. He had, however, sup*plied my 
pen with aiiqde materials for pleasantry. But all times arc 
not the same. Fcrli.''.i)S the time may yet aririve when, taking 
up the thread which 1 am now compelled to break, 1 may 
complete what is now wanting, and what I fain would tell. 
But, adieu to gaiety, adieu to humour, adieu, my pleasant 
friends ! I must now die, and JUwish for nothing better than 
speedily to see you well contented iii another world.” 

In the calm gaiety with which Ccwantes/ontemplated his 
approaching fate, we recognize .the .'^oldicr who fought so 
valiantly at JiCpanto, and who so lirmly su})porte(l his five 
years’ captivity in Algiers. A few days afterwards, Cer- 
vantes dedicated this work fo tlie Count de Jjemos, who, in • 
his old age, had jlft*anted him protection and asNistamc. The 
dedication is dated the nineteenth of April, 16 1 (i. “ 1 could 

liave wished,” says he, “ not to have been called u]>()n to make 
so close an application of those ancient verses, whicli com- 
mence w’itli the words : With foot alrcadtf in the stirrifj/ : 
for wifli very little alteration 1 may truly say, that witli my 
loot in the stirrup, and even now experiencing tlitj pains of 
dissolution, 1 address to you, Senor, tlii^ letter. Yesterday 
1 received extreme unction. To-day I have again lakcm u{>-* 
my pen ; the time is short ; my pains increase ; my hopes 
diminish ;,yet do I greatly wish that* n^)’’ life might be .ex- 
tended, so that 1 might again behold you in Sjyin.” The 
Count de Lemos was then qn his r#ad Irom Naples, and was 
expected at home. Cervantes died on the twenty -third of 

VOL. II. o 
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April, 1616, aged sixty- seven years, four days after he had 
wril^ten this dedication. » 

To Don Qaixotc Cervantes owes his immortality. No 
work of any language ever exhibited a more exquisite or a 
more sprightly satire, hr a happier vein of invention worked 
with more striking success. Every one has read Don Quixote; 
and, indeed, the work cannot be analysed, or given in frag- 
ments. Every one is acquainted with the Knight of La 
Mancha, who, losing his reason over his books of chivalry, 
imagines that he lives in the times of Paladins and enchanters; 
who, resolved to imitate Amadis and Orlando, whose histories 
he has read with such delight, mounts his lean and ancient 
sttb-ed, braces on his rusty armour, and traverses woods and 
fields in search of adventures. Every common object is 
transformed by his poetical imagination. Giants, Paladins, 
and enchanters, meet him at every step, and all his misfor- 
tunes arc not siillcient to undeceive him. But the Don, 
with his faithful Ilosinante and his squire Sancho Panza, 
have already taken their places in our imagination ; every 
one is as well acquainted with them as 1 am myself. There 
is nothing left for me to sayr on their character or history, 
and I must, therefore, confine myself to a few observations 
on the views which the author entertained, and on the spirit 
which animated him in the, composition of this work. 

This diverting tissue of laughable and original adventures 
will, therefore, only furnish us with serious reflections. If 
fwe wish to taste all the humour which is afibrded by the 
heroism of the knight, and the terror of thh squire, when, in 
the middle of a dark night, they hear the sound of a fulling- 
mill, we must read Don Quixote itself. No extract could 
give any idea of the adventures at the inn, which Don 
Quixote mistook for an enclianted castle, and where Sancho 
was tossed ill a blanket. It is in the work itself, and there 
only, that we can enjoy the wit of the fine contrast between 
the gravity, the measured language, and the manners of Don 
• Quixote, and the ignorance and vulgarity of Sancho. We 
must leave it to Cervantes alone to sustain both the interest 
and the humour of his' w^ork ; to unite the livelino^s of ima- 
gination, ^Yhich results from the variety of adventures, with 
the liveliness of wit, which displays itself in the delineation 
of character. Those w}io have read the work itself would 
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not for a moment be contented with an extract ; and with 
re^ard^to tliose who have not read it, I can only congratylate 
on the pleasure which they have yet in store. 

'riie most striking feature in the composition of Don 
Quixote is the pcirpetual contrast ifetvveen wliat ma}*^ be 
called the poetical and the prosaic spirit. The imagination, 
the feelings, and ail the generous qualities, tend to raise Don 
Quixote in our esteem. Men of elevated minds make it the 
object of their lives to defend the weak, to aid the oppressed, 
to be the champions of justice and innocence. Like Don 
Quixote, they everywhere discover the image of those 
'virtues which they worship. They believe that disinterested- 
ness, nobility, courage, and chivalry, are still in existene’e. 
"Without calculating upon their own powers, they expose 
themselves in the service of the ungrateful, and sacrifice 
themselves to laws and principles altogether imaginary. The 
devotion of heroism and the illusions of virtae are the noblest 
and most aficcting themes in the history of the human race. 
They are the true subjects of the highest species of poetry, 
which is nothing but the representation of disinterested feel- 
ings. A character, however, which excites our admiration, 
when viewed from an elevated .cituation, is often ridiculous 
when seen from the level of the earth. ?^>ror is a fertile 
source of laughter ; and a man who sees nothing around him 
but heroism and chivalry, is certainly sufficiently prone to 
error. Next to such errors ^as these, striking contrasts are, 
j)erhaps, most ])roductive of ri.silde effects, and nothing can * 
b(? more powerfully (•oIlt^a.^teil than poetry and i>rose ; the 
romance of the imagination, and the petty details of social 
life ; the valour and the great appetite of the hero; the palace 
of Armida and an inn ; the enchanted priucc&ses and Mari- 
torn a. 

'J'heso considerations may account for the fact, that some 
persons have considered Don Quixote he the most melan- 
choly book that was ever Avrittcii. The groundwork and 
moral of the romance are, in ffict, of a mournful character.^* 
Cervantes has, in some degree, exhih^ed Ihe.vanity of noble 
f‘eeliiigs ar.d tlic illusions of heroism. Jle has described in 
J)oi! (Quixote an accomplished man, who is, notwithstanding, 
the constant object of ridicule ; a ufan, brave beyond all that 
history can boast of; who affronts tiie most terrific,, not only 

o 2 
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of mortixl, but of supornatural porils ; aMnan whose high 
sense of hojiour permits him not to iiesitate for a single 
moment in the accomplishment of his promises, or to deviate 
in the slightest degree from truth. As disiiiton^sled ns brave, 
he combats only for virtue ; and when he. covets a kingdom, 
it is only that he may bestow it upon his faithful squire. He 
is tlie most constant and mo»t respectful of lovers, the most 
humane of warriors, the kindest master, the jnost accom- 
plished of cavaliers. With a taste as refiin^d as his intellect 
is cultivated, he surpasses in goodness, in loyalty, and in 
braver}', the Amadises and the Orlandos, whom he lias chosen 
for his models. His most generous entequ'iscs, however, 
end only in blows and bruises. His love of glory is the 
bane of those around him. Tb(‘ giants, with whom be 
believes be is fighting, are only windmills ; the ladies, whom 
he delivers from enchanters, are harmless women, whom lie 
terrifies upon thdir journey, and whose servants lie maltreats. 
While he is thus repairing \{^rongs and redressing injuri’es, 
the bachelor, Alony.o Lopez, very jiroperly tells liim : ‘‘ 1 do 
not precisely understand your inode of iTdressing wrongs ; 
but as for myself, you have made me crooked wlien 1 was 
straight enough before, and have broken my leg, which will 
never be set rig^it all the days of my life ; nor do I under- 
stand how you repair injuries, for that whicli I have received 
Irom you will never be repaired. It was the most unfortu- 
nate adventure that ever liappeiicd to me, when I met yon in 
search of adventures.”*' The conclusion wd^icli we draw' from 
the perusal of Don Quixote is that a liigli d(^gree of enthu- 
siasm is not only prejudicial to the individual wdio nourishes 
it, and who is thus resol vc-d to sacrifice himself to others, hut 
that it is equally dang(‘Tous to soeiidy, lh(^ spirit and institu- 
tions of w'hich it counteracts and throws into disorder. 

Although a w'ork which treated tliis question seriously and 
logically, w'ould be cp melancholy as degrading to humanity, 
yet a satire, written without bitterness, may still be a gay and 
’ lively production, because it is c\ident that not only the 
autlior of the r'dicule,,but those against wdiorn the ridicule is 
directed, are thems-^lves susceptible of generosity and high 
feeling. J^c is amongst such persons faat w'e ought to look 


* Don Quixote, book iii. e. 19. 
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for a Don Quixote. Tliore whs, in fact, a sort of knight- 
errantry in the character of Cervantes. It was the lovt of 
glory which led him to desert his studies and the enjoyments 
of life, for the banners of Marc-Anionio Colonna ; which 
prompted him, though never raised above the rank of a com- 
mon soldier, to rejoice in having lost an arm at the battle of 
Lepanto, that in his own person he miglit exhibit a monu- 
ment of the noblest military achievement in Christendom : 
which excited, by the hardy bravery which he dis[)hiyed 
during liis captivity at Algiers, the astonishment and respect 
,of the Moors ; and which at la^t, after he had received ex- 
treme unction, and with the knowl(‘dgc that he could not 
live until the next Sunday, enabled him to look upon death 
with tliat gay indilference, which is manifested in the preface 
and dedie.ntory epistle of Persiles and Sigismunda. In these 
latter writings, it apjiears to me that we^inay discover a 
resemblance between himself apd the undeceived hero, who 
becomes conseious of the vanity of glory, and the illusion of 
that career of ambition, wliieh was always impeded by niis- 
lortunes. If it b(‘, true that “to ridicule oneself is tlie 
highest eflbrt of good taste,” we iind much in Cervantes to 
display the ridicule wliieh might attach even to his most 
generous atteni[)ts. Every enthusiastic mind, like his, readily 
joins in pleasantry which does nof spare the individual him- 
self, nor that whicli he mo>t loves and respects, if at the 
same time it does not d(*grado him. 

This primitive* idea in the Don Quixote, this contrast 
between the heroic and the vulgar world, and this ridicule of 
enthusiasm, are not the sole, objects which Cervantes had in 
view. TIku’c is another more apparent still, and of more 
direct a]')plieation, but which is now entirely forgotten. The 
literatL^c of Spain, at the ])eriod when Don Quixote api)eared, 
was oveiTiin with books of chivalry, for the most part misera- 
ble compositions, by wliieh the national sj^irit was misdirected, 
and its taste corrupted. We have done ample justice in the. 
preceding chapters to tlm sublimity of that poetical invention 
in which knight-ciTantry had its oivgin. -^riiis chivalric 
mythology probably contributed more *lhan any other’ to 
imjiress the imagination with notions of morality smd honour, 
and thus to produce a bentdical eSTcet on the character of 
modern nations. Love was purified this spirit of romance, 
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and it is probably to the authors of Lancelot, of Amadis, and 
of Orlando, that we owe that spirit of gallantry which dis- 
tinguishes the nations of modern Europe from the people of 
antiquity, as well as <hat homage towards women, and that 
respect, bordering upon adoration, with which the Greeks 
were perfectly unacquainted. Briseis, Andromache, and Pene- 
lope, humbly and tremblingly resign themselves to the arms 
of the conqueror, at once his mistress and his slave. Good 
faith in modern times became the handmaid of force, and 
dishonour was then, for the first time, attached to fidsehood ; 
which, though looked upon as immoral by the ancients, was 
never considered to be shameful. Tiie sentiment of honour 
was connected with our very existence; disgrace ’was rendered 
worse than death ; and to conclude, courage was made a 
necessary quality, not only to the soldier but to man in every 
rank of society. ^ 

But if the genuine romances of cliivalry had so hapjiy an 
influence on national manners, the imitations of them were 
no less fatal to the public taste. The imagination, wlien it 
has no foundation of reality upon which to rest, and no 
reference to the congruity of things, is a quality not only 
frequent, but even vulgar. There have been, it is true, a few 
nations or a fcw’ages to which it has been denied ; but, when 
it does exist, it is endemic^ throughout a whoh' nation. The 
Spaniards, the Italians, the Proven(;als, and the Arabians, 
have all their own peculiar cast of imagination, which is dis- 
tinguishable in every individual, from the j^oet to the peasant. 
If this imagination is not subjected to the restriction of rules, 
it is astonishing to observe the numbiT and variety of thc^ 
extravagancies into which ivriters are hurried. In the (jx- 
amination of Don Quixote's library, by the Curate and the 
Barber, they mention many hundred chivalrous romances 
which Cervantes condemns to the flames. It does not ajipear 
that the fault, cvcn«5f the worst, was that they Avere destitute 
of imagination. There was imagination in Esjilarulian, in 
the continuation of the Amadis of Gaul, in the Amadis of 
Greece, and indeed if: all the Ainadises. There was imagi- 
nation in Fiorismaft of Ilircania, in Palnierin d’Qliva, and in 
Palmerin Vf England ; for all these bo(<ks were rich in en- 
chantments and giants and batfies, in extraordinary amours 
and marvellous adventiA^es. In the vast field through which 
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the romance writers might wander without enco'untering 
a single obstacle, it was always in their power to tread a new 
path. Many of them, however, did not submit to be guided 
by nature, who ought to be our mis^ess even in works of 
fiction. The consequence is, that we continually meet with 
causes disproportioned to the effects, characters without 
unity, incidents without connexion, and a spirit of exaggera- 
tion, which, at the first view, seems to be the result of the 
imagination, but which in fact chills it, and by its absurdity 
disgusts the reader. There is thus no probability in these 
.compositions ; not only not the probability of nature, which 
we do not look for, but not even the probability of fiction. 
Even in prodigies and in fairy-tales, a certain probability 
must be preserved, without which miracles cease tv be ex- 
traordinary and striking. 

The facility of inventing these productions, and the cer- 
tainty of such strange adventures being iVad, opened the 
field of literature to a crowd of inferior writers, unacquainted 
with all that an author ought to know, and more especially 
with everything which tends to form a graceful style. The 
Spaniards, already addicted to* far-fetched and antithetical 
expressions, and imitating in this the taste of the Africans 
and of the Arabians, passionately devoted themselves to a 
puerile play upon words, and tef that tortured and inflated 
.style wliicli seems to be the result of a diseased imagination, 
and which, when it is considered to be a perfection, is in the 
power of the inqpnest intellects. This ift the style which 
Cervantes touclies upon in his Fdh fatw (k Sf/lra : The 
reason of the unreasonableness wliicli you impute to my 
reason so weakens my reason, that it is with reason that I 
complain of your beauty and again : ‘‘ The high heavens 
which ^ivinely fortify your divinity by llieir stars, and wliich 
make you merit the mercy which your greatness merits.” 

Whilst the fashionable writers thus ovgrtiirew all rlie rules 
of probability, of taste, and of composition, tlii^ multiplicity 
of the books of cbi\alry had the w'orst influonct'. on the feelings' 
and the judgment of the rcadeiv. T^ie S])auiai*ds began to 
esteem nothing but bombast and iiillatioft, both in conversa- 
tion and in action. They devoted tiiemseives entll'ely lo tlie 
perusal of these emp^y authors, ^^ho fed the imagination 
without employing any other of tke faculties of the soul. 
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History became dull and tiresome when compared with these 
extravagant fables. They lost that livtdy sense of trutii which 
distinguishes it wherev'er it is met with. They were anxious 
that their historians sl>puld mingle in their gravest narratives, 
and even in the annals of their own country, circumstances 
only worthy of figuring in an old woman’s tale. Of this the 
General Clironiele of Spain by Francis de Guevara, llisho[) 
of Mondonedo, afibrds a sufficient instance. Tlie romances of 
cliivalry were, it is true, the inventions of men of an elevated 
charact<ir, and they inspired a taste for noble sentiment ; but 
of all books these are the last to convey any instruction. 
Strangers as the authors were to the world, it is impossible to 
apply any of the matter which we there meet with to the 
concerns of real life, or, if we do so, it is at the risk of violating 
all ])ropru*ty and correctness of feeling and opinion. 

It was therefore a useful and patriotic design in (’ervantes 
to exhibit, as he has done in .Drni Quixote, the abuse of the 
books of chivalry, and to overwhelm with ridicule those ro- 
niatmcs whicli are the creations of a diseased imagination, 
giving birth to incidents and cliaracters wdiich could never 
Lave existed. In this attempt Cervantes was completely 
.successful. Tlie romances of chivalry ended with Don 
Quixote. It was in vain for subsequent writers to contend 
against so witty and ingenious a satire, and to expose them- 
selves to the chance of finding tliat they had been caricatured 
even before thfiy made their apj)earance. It would be very 
d(‘.sirable if in every style of compo'>itiq3i, alter we liave 
once secured the masterpieces, we could thus place a barrier 
against the crowd of succeeding imitators. 

The vigorous talents wdiich Cervantes possessed are ])ower- 
fully manifested in his comic ])roductions, in wliicli w e never 
find him trespassing against either religion, or law, orpiorals. 
The character of Sancho Fanza is an admirable contra.'^t to 
that of bis master.*, The one is full of poetry ; tlie other, of 
})rosc. Ill Sancho are displayed all tlie qualities of the 
vulgar ; sensuality, gluttony, idleness, cowardice, boasting, 
egotism, and cunning all of tliem mingled with a certain 
degree of worth, fidelity, and even sensibility. ' Cervantes 
was aware that he could not place on ibe fore ground, more 
especially in a comic romance, ai; odious character. In spitn 
of all liifi ridicule, he wkhes Sancho as well as Don Quixote 
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to attract the affec^tions of the reader; and though lie has in- 
variably^ }3laeed tlie two characters in contrast, he has not given 
virtue to tlie one and vice to the other. Whilst the madiiebs 
of Don Quixote con.sists in pursuing too far that lofty ]>hilo- 
sophy which is t!ie otfsjiriiig of cxaltecf minds, Sancho errs no 
less in taking for his guide that practical and calculating 
philos()[)hy on which the proverbs of all nations are founded. 
Doth pO(*try and prose are thus turned into derision ; and if 
enthusiasm suifers in the person of the knight, egotism docs 
not escape in that of his scpiirc. 

, The general plot of the Don Quixote, and the cliain of in- 
cidents which it contains, are absolutely ])rodigies of wit and 
imagination. The province of the imagination is to create. 
Jf it were admissible to make a profane a[>plication of the 
words of the KvangelivSt, the imagination repres*ents the 
tlihigs which are not as the things whicii are ; and indeed 
the objects which have been once presented to us by a pow- 
erful imagination, nnnain impressed upon tlie memory as 
tliough they possessed an actual existence. Their form, their 
»]ualities, their iiabitudes, are so marked out and determined, 
they have been so clearly exhibited to the eye of the mind, 
they liave so jialjiably assumed their j)Iace in the creation, and 
they form so distinct a link in the general chain of being, that 
we couid with greater facility <leiy evistence to real ohjeels, 
than to these creatures of our imagination. Thus Don 
C^uixote and Sancho, the Governante and the Curate, have 
taken a jdacc in our i in aginations from which they can never* 
be removed. We lMM*oiiie familiar with La Mancha and 
the solitudes of the Sierra Morena. All Sjiain lies before our 
eyes. The maniii'i's and customs and .spirit of its inhabitants 
are painted in ihi.s faithful mirror. AVe dei ive a more accu- 
rate I^ii()wl(*dge of this .singular nation from the {)ages of Don 
Quixote, than IVom tlic narratives and observations of the 
most inquisitive traveller. 

Cervantes, however, did not devote himself to wit alone. 
If liis principal heio was not calculat(‘d to excite dramatic 
interest, he lias yet proved by tlie episodes which he has in- 
troduced into his romance, that lie *vas able to excite a 
livelier Interest by alie exhibition of tender ai^ passionate 
.sentiments and the iiij^enious dispo?;ition of romantic incidents. 
The different stories of the shephcrjjess Marcella, of Cardenio, 
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of the Oaptive, and of the Curious Impertinent, form almost 
lialf tlie work. These episodes arc infinitely varied both in 
the nature of the incidents, in character, and in language. 
They may, perliaps, be blamed for some degree of tediousness 
at tlie commencement, and for an occasional pedantry in the 
opening narrative and the dialogue. As soon, however, as 
the situation of the characters becomes animated, they imme- 
diately rise and develope themselves, and the language becomes 
proportionably pathetic. The tale of the Curious Impertinent, 
which is perhaps more faulty than any of the others in its 
tedious commencement, terminates in the most touching, 
manner. 

The style of Cervantes in his Don Quixote possesses an 
inimitable beauty, which no translation can approach. It 
exhibits the nobleness, the candour, and the simplicity of the 
ancient romances of chivalry, together with a liveliness of 
colouring, a precision of expression, ami a harmony in its 
periods, which have never bedn equalled by any other Spanish 
writer. The few passages in which Don (Quixote harangues 
his auditors, have gained groat celebrity by their oratorical 
beauty. Such, for example*, are his observations on the 
marvels of the Age of Gold, which he addresses to the shep- 
herds, who are offering him nuts. In this dialogue the 
language of Don Quixote is lofty and sustained : it lias all 
the pomp and grace of antiquity, llis words, like his ])ersoii, 
seem always surrounded with (juirass and morion ; and this 
style becomes more amusing when (;onti'a^ted witli tlie ple- 
beian language of Sanclio Panza. lie promises the latter the 
government of an island, which he always denominates, ac- 
cording to the ancient language ofthe romance writers, inmia, 
and not isla. Sanclio, who repeats this wtird with much 
emphasis, does not exactly comprehend its nuianing ; and the 
mysterious language which his master mnploys raises liis 
expectation in propovtion to his ignorance. 

The most extensive learning, and an inhdlect at once 
various and refined, are exhibited in tlie Don Quixote. It 
was the casket 'vyjiicli C'frvantes delighted to .store wdtli all his 
most ingenious thoug^iits. The art of criticism appeal's to have 
occupied a great share of his attention. This observation will 
apply to many authors ; anil, indeed, the art of composition is 
a subject to which every writer ought to devote the most 
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mature refleclion.* The cxanilnatioa of the library of Don 
Quixote by the Curate, furnishes us with a little treatise on 
Spanish literature, full of refinement and correct judgment ; 
but this is not the only occasion upon which the subject is 
introduced. The prologue, and many fff the discourses of Don 
Quixote, or of the otlier characters who are introduced, abound 
in critical remarks, sometimes serious, sometimes playful, but 
always correct, novel, and interesting. It was, doubtless, in 
order to obtain pardon for the severity with whicli he had 
treated others, that he was by no means sparing upon himself. 
,In the library of Don Quixote, the Curate asks the Barber : 
“ What is the book placed side by side with the Cancionero 
of Maldonado? ” “It is the Galatea of Miguel Cervantes,” said 
tlie Barber. “ This Cervantes has long been my friend,” 
rejoined the Curate, “ and 1 know he has much niore to do 
with misfortunes than with poetry. Ilis book does, indeed, 
display a little power of invention ; it aims ^it something, but 
it reaches nolliing. We must 'vait for the second part wliich 
lie promises (which Cervantes never published) ; who knows 
whether, wlieii it is corrected, the author may not obtain tlie 
mercy whicli we are now compv*lled to refuse him?” 

Cervantes, three, years before his death, wrote another 
work more immediately devoted to cidticisni and literary satire: 
it was a poem in terza rhnfi, in tight cantos, of about three 
Jmndred ver>es each, and entitled A Joarnvfj to Puniassus. 
Cervantes, tired of his state of poverty, and impatient to 
obtain the name a poet, though he asserts that heaven has* 
rel’used him the reijuisite taleijts, departs on foot from Madrid 
ibr Cartliagena : “ A white loaf and a lew pi{‘ct*s of cheese, 
which I placed in my wallet, were all my provision for 
the journey; a weight not too heavy fora ])ede‘itrian traveller. 
Adiei^ said I to my Iiumble habitation; adieu .Madrid ! Adieu, 
iiK^adows and Ibiiiitains, from whence How nectar and ambro- 
sia ! Adieu society, where, for one trnJy happy man, we find 
a thousand lost pretenders to hajipiness ! Adieu, agreeable 
and deceitful resitleiice^ Adieu, theatres, honoured by welh 
praised ignorance, where day after day a tliopsund absurdities 
are repeated!” The poet on his arri\al at Cartliagena is 
reminded, by a view' of the sea, of the glorious eM|)loit.s of Don 
John of Austria, under Wiom hef had served. Wlule he is 
seeking for a vessel, iic sees a light boat approach, propelled 
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both by sails and oars, to the sound of the most harmonious 
musical instruments. Mercury, with his winged feet, 'and his 
Caduccus in his hand, invites Cervantes in the most flattering 
manner to embark for Parnassus, whither Apollo lias sum- 
moned all his faithful poets, to jirotect himself by their assist- 
ance against the invasion of bad taste. At the same time he 
exhibits to him tlie extraordinary construction of the vessel, 
into wliicli he invites him to enter. From jirovv to pooj) it is 
composed entirely of verses, the various styles of whicli are 
ingeniously represented by the diflerent purposes to which 
they are aiiplied. Tlie s[)ars are made of long and melancholy 
elegies ; the mast, of a prolix song ; and the other parts of 
tlie vessel arc formed in a similar manner. 

Mercury then yiresents to Cervantes a long catalogue of 
Spanish poets, and asks his advice as to the projiriety of admit- 
ting or rejecting eacli individual. This question gives Cer- 
vantes an oppori'unity of characterising the contentporary 
poets ill a few brief verses, which at the presimt day are 
exceedingly obscure. It is often very dillicult to determine, 
whctlier his [iraises are ironical or sincere. Tlie poets now 
arrive by enchantment, and crowd into the vessel, but a 
violent tempest overtakes them. In the adventures which 
succeed, the mar Viellous is mingled with the satirical. The 
names introduced are all of ihem of unknown personages, and 
the production is obscure, and to my appridicnsion iatiguing. 
A few passages, indeed, iiotwithstamling the freijuent satirical 
‘allusions whicli are scattered through them, still display many 
poetical cliarm<. The coinmciiQcmcnt of the third canto may 
be cited as an instance : 

Smooth-gliding verses vorc its oars ; by IlieftC 
Impel I’d, the ro}al galley, last .and llgh^ 

Won her clear eouirtC o'er uuiesisting seas. 

The sails were spread to the extreinesl. liciaht 
Of the tall ma>ts. Of the most delieaie tlioiight, 

Woven by Iiiinself, in colours l)iight, 

Tlic various tissue of those .sails Avas w nmglit. 

- Soft winds upon the poo]), with amorous force, 

Ihcath’d sweetly all, as it they only sought 
To Avatt that hark'‘on lier inajestie course. 

'riie Syrens ^,^ort around her, as she holds 
llr«r rapid voyage through the AAatevs hoarhC, 

Which, like some snovy gavin^ciits floAving folds. 

Roll to and fro ; and on the expanse of green 
bright azure tints the dazzled eye behoUls, 
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TIpon tljo deck tlie ])assoii£rei*s are seen 

In converse. Tliesc discuss the arls of verse, 

Arduous and nice ; those sin^j ; and all between. 

Others the dictates of the muse rehearse.^ 

Cervantes pleads liis own cause Ifefore Apollo, and sets 
forth tlie merits of his different works with a decree ot pride 
whitdi has some-times been eensiired. liut who will not ])iirdon 
the proud feelinj? of conscious superiority, wliicdi sustains 
^enius when siiikins: beneath the pressure of misfortune? 
Who will insist upon humility in a man, who, whilst he 
^formed the glory of his a^e, found himself, in old age and in 
siekne^S exposed to absolute want? Was it not just that 
Cervante's, to whom his country had denied all recompense, 
sliould appropriate to himself that glory which he felt that he 
Jiad so truly merited ? 


CIIArTEll XXVIIL 

ON THK J)UAM.\S,or CKUVANTES. 

Tin: comic powers which Cea’vantes had manifested in his 
Don Quixote seemed eminently to qualify Jiim for dramatic 
attempts. AVe iiave already seen* that his first literary com- 
positions were of tliis class ; but, althougli he had conside- 
rable success ill this careei, he likewise experienced some 
mortifications. He did not at that time conceive that his dra- 
matic talent was pr()})(>rtioii»'d to the superiority which he 
afterwards manifested in other branches. Thus, when (‘oin- 
pared with Jjope de Vega, whose fertility is so wonderful, his 
dram.is arc but few in luimher. TJiis might, perhap'^, have 
.nllbrditl a reason for commencing our notice of the Spanish 
Tlieatre by examining the works of T.ope before tlio>(‘ of 
Cervantes, had we not wished to presen? to the reader, from 
the mouth of Cei*vanlos himself, a history of the i^arly progresf^ 
of the dramatic art in Spain. The extract is taken irom the 
preface to his comedies : • 

“1 must entreat your pardon, dear reader, if you sliould 
see me in this prologue a little .overstep my accustomed 

* Ccrvaiitos, Vinge al rarnaso*8vo. Madrid, 17SI. 
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modesty. Some time since I liappencd \o find myself in 
company with a few friends who were discoursing about 
comedies, and other matters relating tliereto, and they treated 
this subject with so much subtilty and refinement, that they 
appeared to me almost to approach perfection. They spoke 
of the man who was the first in Spain to free the Drama 
from its swathing bands, and to clothe it in pomp and mag- 
nificence. As the oldest of the company, I remarked that 1 
had frequently heard the great Lope de Uueda recite, a man 
equally celebrated as an actor and a scholar. • He was born 
at Seville, and was by trade a gold-beater. As a pastoral poet 
he had great merit ; and, in that species of composition, no 
one, either before or since his time, has surpassed him. 
Althougl^ I could not judge of the excellence of his poems, 
for I was then but a cliild, yet some of them still remain in 
ray memory; and recalling these at a rij'orage, tln*y appear to 
me to be worthy of their renntation. In the time of this 
celebrated Spaniard, all the api^aratus of a dramatist and a 
manager was contained in a bag, and consisted of fbur white 
cloaks, bordered with gilt leather, for shepherd^, four beards 
and wigs, and four crooks, more or less. 'Tlie flranms w(‘re 
mere dialogues, or eclogues between two or three siieplicnN 
and a shepherdess ; and these conversations were enlivened 
and prolonged by two or thfee interludes, in which negresses 
were introduced as confidantes, or go-betweens ; and, (»cca- 
sionally, some clowns and Biscayans made llieir appearance. 
At this time there was no scenery; no .ombat-? belweeu 
i\roors and Cliristian.s, on horseback and on foot ; no traj)- 
doors, by which figures might appear to rise fjoin tlie e(ailrt* 
of the earth. The stage was merely comi^obcd of four sejuun* 
bloclis of wood, upon which rested five or six planks, &o as 
to elevate the actors a loot or two above th(i ground IS'o 
angels or spirits descended in clouds from licavtai. The sole 
ornament of the theatre was an old curtain, sujqxn'led at 
both ends by strings, Avliich separated the drebsiiig-rooin Ironi 
the audience. At tlie back Averc placed the musicians, who 
sang Avithout aiiy guviar some ancient ballad. Lo[)e de 
Bueda at last died, aAd on account of his celebrity and (excel- 
lence \a;'.s btiried bctwcMm Jbe two choirs in tluj great chnrcli 
at Cordova, Avlicre he died, in the same place Avliere tliat 
rciioAvned madman Liiis*^ Lopez is interred. NahaiTi^, a 
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native of Toledo, Succeeded Lope de Rueda. He attained 
great cciebrity, more especially in his representation of a 
meddling poltroon. Naharro added something to the scenic 
decorations, and changed the bag, in which the wardrobe was 
contained, for trunks and portmanteaus^ He introduced the 
music upon the stage, which had been formerly placed in the 
background, and he took away the beards from the actors ; 
for until his time no actor ever appeared without a false 
beard. He wished all his actors to appear undisguised, with 
the exception of those who represented old men, or changed 
their characters. He invented scenes, clouds, thunder, 
lightning, challenges, and combats ; but nothing of this kind 
w'as carried to the perfection which at this day we behold, 
(and it is here that 1 must trespass upon my modesty,) until the 
time when the theatre of Madrid exhibited the Captives of 
Algiers, which is my own composition, J^nmnntla, and the 
Nam I Engagement. It was th(*re that I nfade an attempt 
to reduce the comedies of five acts into three. 1 was the 
first to represent the phantoms of the imagination, and the 
hidden thoughts of the soul, by introducing figures of them 
upon the stage, with the universal applause of the spectators. 
I composed during this period from tw'enty to thirty dramas, 
all of which were represented without a single cucumber or 
orange, or any other missile usually aimed at bad comedians, 
being thrown at the actors. They proceeded through their 
])arts witlioiit hisses, without confusion, and without clamour. 
I was at length occupied with other matters, and I laid down 
iny pen and forsocTlv tlie drama. In the mean time appeared 
that prodigy, Lope do Vega, who immediately assumed the 
dramatic crown. He r(*duced under his dominion all the 
farce- writers, and filled the world with excellent and well- 
(•.ontiived comedies, of which he wrotfi so many, that they 
could not he comprised in ten thousand Images. What is no 
less surprising, lie himself saw them alb j-epresented, or was 
credibly assured that they had been so. All his rivals to- 
gf^ther have not writbni a moiety of what lie himself achieved 
alone. Notwithstanding this, as God grant^not all things 
to every c.io, the labours of Doctor Riwiion, who was the 
most laborious writer after the great Lope, have ^eeiynuch 
est(3oraed. The ingenious #plots (Tf tlie licentiate Miguel 
Sanchez, and the gravity of Doctor, Mira de Mcscua, have 
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likewise met with applause, which has also been granted to 
the wisdom and prodigious ])ower of invention of the Canon 
Tarraga, to the sweetness of Guillen de Castro, to tlie refine- 
ment of Aguilar, to the sonorous pomp and grandeur of the 
comedies of Luis Ve\oz de Guevara, to the ])olished wit of 
D. Antonio de Galarza, whose dramas are written in a pro- 
vincial dialect; and, lastly, to the love-plots of Gaspard 
d’ Avila ; for these, as well as some others, assisted tlie great 
Lope in the creation of the Spanish drama.” 

Such, then, was the first age of the Spanish theatre, and, 
if we may believe Schlegel and Boutterwek, dramatic poetry 
never assumed in Spain more than two different characters. 
They consider the first age, that of Cervantes and Lope de 
Vega, as one of barbarian grandeur ; the second, that of 
Calderon, as the perfection of romance. Tliey scarcely con- 
cede the title of poets to those writers, avIjo in the last century 
abandoned the example of their predecessors to become sub- 
ject to the theatrical laws of 'the French. I do not share in 
the admiration which the German critics proft‘ss for the 
romantic theatre of Spain ; w hile, on the other hand, I arn 
not inclined to despise a branch of literature to which we 
owe the great Corneille. As it is my object rather to enable 
the reader to judge for himself, than to offer my own 
opinions, 1 shall present speh extracts from C(‘Tvantes, from 
Lope de Vega, and from Calderon, as Avill afford some idea 
of their respective merits and defects. 

The fragment of Cervantes, which Ave have just translated, 
represents the Spanish drama as still in a state of uncultivated 
barbarism, even after the midtile of the sixteentli century. If 
we compare these pastoral dialogues, diversified Avitli indecent 
interludes, with the comedies of Ariosto and Macliiavelli, or 
with the tragedies of Trissino and liucellai, it must bo acknow- 
ledged that the Italians Avcrcat least lialf a century belorc the 
Spaniards in all tlic iiiechanical ])arts of the dramatic art. In 
Italy, indeed, it must be remembered that men of tlie highest 
genius, seconded by the munilicence of their princes, attmnpted 
to revive the dramatic rejiresentations of the ancients ; whilst, 
in Spain, mounfiibaiiks and pretenders composed and recited 
their oavii^ dramas, frequently without' committing them to 
writirfg, and without any other qbjcct than that of amusing 
the populace, and rendering the representation a source of 
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profit to themselves, Cervantes himself could not accurately 
tell whether he had written twenty or thirty comedies. Tliose 
published by him in his old age are not the same which were 
represented on the stage, which, witjj the exception of two, 
havf* been lost. This very dissimilar origin has impressed an 
indelible character on the drama of the two countries. The 
Italian dramatists wrote to please the learned ; the Spanish, 
to please the people. The former, influenced by an imitation 
of the ancients, while they possessed more method, refinement, 
and taste, manifested something of a pedantic spirit, and ser- 
• vilely adopted the rules of composition by which the ancients 
were governed. The latter, on the contrary, recogniz.ed no 
rule but that of conforming themselves to the spirit of the 
nation and to the taste of the populace. Their dramas, there- 
fore, exhibited more vigour and more nature, and were more 
in harmony with the spirit of the people for whom they were 
composed, than the productions of the ItalAn dramatists. By 
their absolute neglect, however, of the ancients, these writers 
deprived themselves of all the advantages of experience, and 
the dramatic art amongst them was, consequently, as inferior 
to that of the Greeks, as the population of Madrid and Seville, 
from whom the laws of the drama emanated, were inferior in 
point of intelligence, taste, and polish, to the people of Athens, 
where every citizen received sorile dcgiee of education. 

The conclusion of the sixteenth and the commencement of 
the seventeenth century was a very learned epoch. The 
Spanish scholar^ of this period, becoming disciples of the* 
classical authors, upheld with as much fervour as La Harpe 
and Marraontel, amongst the French, the poetical system of 
Aristotle and the rules of the three unities. The dramatic 
writers, while they recognized the authority of these rules, 
neglected* to act upon them, lor they were compelled to follow 
the taste of the public. None of them were acquainted with 
the nature of the independence which 4.hey possessed, or of 
that system of romantic poetry which has been only in our 
own days developed by che Germans. On the contrary, the 
Spanish dramatists confessed in a q^rious •manner the su- 
periority* of the laws which they negleifted. Lope de Vega, 
in some verses addrdfesed to the Academy of Poetiy at.^Iadrid, 
exculpates himself fi;om this cha!-ge in the following man- 
ner : • 

VOL II. 
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I write a play ! Then, ere I pen a line/ \ 

Under six locks and keys let me confine 
All rules of art — Next, Plautus ! ’tis thy doom, 

And, Terence, thine, to quit forthwith the room. 

Lest ye upbraid me. — Books can speak, though dumb, 

And tell unwelfcome truths. By other la^vs 
I write, laid doAvn by those who seek applause 
From vulgar mouths ; what then ? the vulgai- pay ; 

They love a fool — and let them have their way.* 

Cervantes in the first part of his Don Quixote (ch, xlviii.) 
introduces a canon of Toledo, who, after blaming the Spa- 
niards with some Jisperity for having perpetually violated the 
laws of the dramatic art, regrets that the government has not 
established a censor for the drama, who might have power to 
prevent the representation of pieces, not only when they are 
injurious to morals, but likewise when they offend against the 
laws of classical poetry. The censor would be sufficiently 
ridiculous who should maintain upon the stage the three 
unities of Aristotle ; and thost authors have a strange idea of 
authority who imagine that a censor must possess a more just 
and correct taste than the public, and that a king can bestow 
upon his favourite the power’ of discriminating between the 
good and the bad in literature, while the academies of the 
learned, and the -assemblies of the ignorant, have not yet 
been able to agree on the*' subject of abstract beauty and 
excellence. 

If the magistrate thus proposed by Cervantes had been 
instituted, and had he been, though it be a most improbable 
supposition, inaccessible to intrigue, to favour, and to preju- 
dice, he would in all probability have forbidden the represent- 
ation of the dramas of Cervantes, since they are by no means 
constructed upon those classical rules, the neglect of which 
the poet so deeply regrets. The tragedy of Numantia and 

* Lope de Vega, Artejmevo de hacer Comedias en este tiempo ; 

Y quando he de cscribir una eomedia 
Encierro los pcrccptos eon scis Haves ; 

Saco a Tcrencio y Flauto de mi estudio, 

Para qnc no me, den voces, que suclc 
Dar gridos la-verdad an libros mudos ; 

YjBscribo por el arte que mventaror, 

Los que el vulgar a,plauBO pretendieron ; 

Por que como las paga cl vulgo, es justo 
Ilablarle en nccio,«para darle gusto. - 
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the comedy of Life in Algiers^ which we are about tcJ analyse, 
are the only two which have been preserved out of twenty or 
thirty dramas, written in 1582, soon after the author’s release 
from captivity. Those which he published in 1615 were 
never represented, and therefore merif less attention ; though 
it is from the preface to the latter that we have drawn the 
history of the dramatic art already presented to the reader. 
When Cervantes speaks of this work of his old age, his sim- 
plicity and gaiety have in them something touching, for it is 
evident that he was suffering an inward mortification, more 
severe in proportion as his poverty rendered success desirable 
to him. 

“ Some years since,” says he, “ I returned to the ancient 
occupation of my leisure hours ; and imagining that^ the age 
had not passed away in which I used to hear the sound of 
praise, I again began to write comedies. The birds, how- 
ever, had flown from their nest. I could firftl no manager to 
ask for my plays, though they knew that I had written them. 
I threw them, therefore, into the corner of a trunk, and con- 
demned them to eternal obscurity. A bookseller then told 
me, that he would have bought them from me had he not been 
told by a celebrated author that much dependence might be 
placed upon my prose, but none upon roy poetry. To say 
the truth, this information mortified me much. I said to 
myself : Certainly, I am either changed, or the world, con- 
trary to its custom, has become much wiser, for in past time 
I used to meet wjjh praise. I read my comedies anew, toge- 
ther with some interludes which I had placed with them. I 
found that they were not so bad but that they might pass 
from what this author called darkness into what others may 
perhaps term noon-day. I was angry, and sold them to the 
bookseller who lias now printed them. They have paid me 
tolerably, and I have pocketed my money with pleasure, and 
without troubling myself about the opiiri^ns of the actors. I 
was willing to make them as excellent as I could ; and if, 
dear reader, thou findest any thing good in them, I pray thee, 
when thou meetest any other calumniator, .to tell him to 
amend hi^ manners, and not to judge so 'severely, since, after 
all, the plays contain not any incongruities dt striking 
faults.” • • 

I must beg the some kind indulgence towards the dramas 
P 2 
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of Cervantes, which tlie author himself entreated from his 
readers. In order to be just towards him we must commence 
by rejecting all our theatrical prepossessions ; remembering 
tliat he wrote before any of those authors whom we regard 
as the legislators of tlifc drama, upon a different system, and 
with another object in view. Let us consider his dramas as 
a series of pictures, all connected by the chain of historical 
interest, though varying in subject. In some he has endea- 
voured to excite the noblest sentiments of the lieart : in his 
Namantm^ patriotism ; in his Life in Algiers, zeal for the 
redemption of captives. Such are the only unities for which 
we must seek in his dramas. Let us abandon ourselves to* 
his eloquence, without endeavouring to resist the feelings of 
terrbr or of pity whicdi he seeks to awake ; and let us forget,, 
if it be in our power, those rules which our own dramatists 
obey, but which to him are entirely inapplicable. When we 
analyse even thef models of antiquity, we do not apply to all 
of them rules equally sevA'e, We do not forget that 
-ZEschylus, like Cervantes, was in the van of his art. Per- 
haps, if we compared the Numantia with the Persians, or 
with the Prometheus, many*points of resemblance between 
these two celebrated authors would strike us. We should 
probably find, that, in the grandeur of the incidents, in the 
depth of feeling, in the nature and language of the allegorical 
personages introduced upon the stage, and lastly in the 
patriotic sentiments of the compositions, the oldest of the 
Spanish dramatists has approached nearer to the most ancient 
of the Greek tragedians, than any voluntary imitation could 
Lave accomplished. 

There is a strong feeling of patriotism manifested by Cer- 
vantes in Jiis Numantia. He has taken as the subject of his 
tragedy, the destruction of a city which valiantly opposed the 
Romans, and whose inhabitants, rather than surrendef them- 
selves to the enemy, .preferred perishing beneath the ruins of 
their homes, slaughtering one another, and precipitating 
themselves into the flames. This terrible subject is not one 
which would bp considered, at the present day, as suitable to 
the* purposes of tho drama. It is too extensive, too public, 
too lij^le adapted to the display of individual passions, and of 
those motives which o{Ajrate upon persons and not upon 
nations. A certain degree of admiration, however, cannot be 
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refused to tliis p*oetical attempt of Cervantes, whicli seems 
like an expiatory sacrifice offered up to the manes of a 
great city. 

The tragedy opens with a dialogue between Scipio and 
Jugurtha. This scene, like the greafest part of the drama, 
as written in octave stanzas of the heroic Italian verse. In a 
few scenes only, in which the dialogue is more lively, is the 
Spanish Redondillia of four trochees, rhymed in quatrains, 
employed. Cervantes has never made use of the assonants, 
which by later writers were almost constantly adopted for the 
dialogues. 

Scipio declares to Jugurtha the repugnance which he feels 
to continue a war, which has already cost the Roman people 
bo much blood, and in which he has at the same time to con- 
tend against the obstinate valour of the enemy, and the want 
of discipline which his own army betrays. He then gives 
orders for all the troops to be assembled, that by haranguing 
them he may recall them to a sense of their duty. The 
novelty of these dramatic representations is curiously inani- 
Icsted in the stage directions, which Cervantes has added to 
liis dramas. Thus, in one sceite it is said ; “ Here enter as 
many soldiers as the stage will hold, and Caius Marius with 
them : they must be armed in the ancien*^ fashion, without 
mu.squets. Scipio, ascending a •little rock upon the stage, 
‘gazes on the soldiery before be addresses them.” The speech 
01 Scipio is too long to be given entire, and indeed too long 
for representation. It is, however, full of elevated feeling and 
of martial eloquence. He thjis commences : 

Well, l)y your pride of feature, noble friends. 

And splendour of your martial decorations, 

I recogni/o in you the sons of Kome, 

Yea, brave and valiant sons ! But, by your hands, 

• Fair and cffouiiiiate, by the glossy shew 

Of your smooth faces, rather should 1 deem you 
Of Britain born, or Belgium. You ycjurselvcs. 

By your neglect, your reckless disregard 
Of all your duties, you yourselves have raised 
Your foe, already vanquish’d, from the ground, 

And wrong’d at once your valour youri^amc. 

Behold these walls, tluit yet unshakca stand 

I'irm as the r^cks on which they rest ! These w|Jls 

Bear shameful witness to your y^cak attempts, ^ 

That boast of n3thing*Roman but the name. 

What ! when the whole world tiemblcs and bows down 
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Before the name of Borne, will you aloiiCj 
Iktray her claims to empire, and eclipse 

. Her universal glory here in Spain ? 

Scipio then directs various reforms. He orders the women 
to be removed, and that nothin" shall be introduced into the 
army which can be productive of luxury and effeminacy ; and 
he then expresses his confidence that, as soon as discipline is 
re-established within the camp, it will be an easy task to 
vanquish the handful of Spaniards who have shut themselves 
up within the walls of Numantia. Caius Marius answers in 
the name of the rest, and promises that the soldiers shall shew 
themselves true Romans, and submit cheerfully to the most 
rigorous discipline. 

Two Numantian ambassadors now present themselves 
before the general and the army. They declare that it was 
to the severity, avarice, and injustice of the generals who 
had hitherto commanded in Spain, that the revolt of 
Numantia was owing ; that the arrival of Scipio, with whose 
virtues they are acquainted, and in whom they place the 
fullest confidence, had now induced them to sue as ardently 
for peace as they had before courageously sustained the war. 
Scipio, howev(T, demands a higher satisfaction for the insults 
offered to the majesty of the Roman people. He refuses all 
overtures for peace, and dismisses the ambassadors with an 
exhortation to look well to their defence. He then informs 
his brother, that, instead of exposing his army in fresh 
engagements, and moistening the soil of S^)ain with Roman 
blood, he has determined to surround Numantia with a deep 
fosse, and to reduce the place by famine. He therefore 
orders the army to commence the circumvallations. 

In the second scene (and between each scene some time is 
supposed to have elapsed,) Spain is introduced in the figure 
of a woman, crowned with towers, and bearing in her hand 
a castle, as a symbol qf those castles from which are derived 
the name and arms of Castile. She invokes the mercy and 
favour of heaven, and complains bitterly of her state of per- 
petual bondage, , She has seen her riches alternately the prey 
of th.e Phoenician an^ of the Greek ; and her most valiant 
sons divide^, amongst themselves, combating with one another, 
when tltey should have united their arms against the common 
enemy. 
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Nuraantifi, only, careless of her blood, 

Has dared to draw her shining sword, and strike * 

For that old hbci-ty she long has cherish’d. 

But now, oh grief ! her time of doom is near ; 

Her fatal hour approaches, and her life 
Is waning to its close ; but her bright fame 
Shall btiil survive, and, like the Phoenix, bui’st 
More glorious from her ashes. 

The circumvallation being now accomplished, the Numaii- 
tians have to contend against hunger, without any oppor- 
tunity of engaging with the enemy. One side of the city is 
washed by tlie Douro, and the Spaniards therefore address 
•themselves to that river, beseeching him to favour the people 
of Nuinantia, and to swell his waters, so as to prevent the 
Homans from erecting toivers and machines on its banks. 
The Douro, followed by three tributary streams, <idvances 
u[)on the stage, and declares that he has made the greatest 
efibrts to remove the Romans from the w^Us of Numantia, 
but in vain ; that the fatal hoin* is arrived, and that the only 
consolation he has left is derived from Proteus, who has re- 
vealed to him the future glories reserved for the Spaniards, 
and the humiliations to which liie Romans are destined. He 
predicts the victories of Attilaand the conquests of the Goths, 
which are to renovate Spain ; the title of ‘‘ Most Catholic’* 
which will be bestowed upon her^kings ; and lastly, the glory 
of Philii) 11. who will unite the territories of Portugal to the 
two kingdoms of Spain. 

Ill the second act the Namantians are seen assembled in 
council. Theogfines enquires from his countrymen by what 
means they can escape front the cruel vengeance of their 
enemies, who, without daring to combat with them, have 
reduced them to perish by hunger. Corabino proposes that 
an offer shall be made to the Romans to decide the fate of 
the tRro nations by single combat, and that if this is refused, 
tliey should try the effect of a sortie through the fosse, and 
attempt to open a passage through the enemy. Others present 
support this proposition, and at the same time describe theii; 
despair, and the sufferings which they endure from famine. 
They likewise propose sacrifices to 'appease the gods, and 
auguries to ascertain their wishes. ^ 

The scenes in the dramas of Cervantes are as di^Unct as 
the acts. They seem intended in the Numantia to exhibit 
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the sentiijients and ideas of a whole people, under the various 
aspects of public affairs. To accomplish this design we are 
sometimes introduced into the assemblies of the nobles; at 
others, simple citizens appear upon the stage, and occasion- 
ally allegorical personages come forward. The second scene 
of this act is between two Numantian soldiers, Morandro and 
Leoncio ; the former, the lover of Lira, a young damsel of 
Numantia, was on the eve of marriage, when the nuptials 
were deferred on account of the war and the public misfor- 
tunes. Leoncio accuses him of forgetting, in Ins passion for 
his mistress, the dangers of his country. Morandro thus 
replies : 

Never did love teach lover cowardice : 

Have I e’er been a truant from my post 
To visit her I love** Have I e’er closed 
My eyes in slumber when my captain watch’d 
Have 1 e’er fail’d when duty call’d on me, 
liecause jny heart was fill'd with her sweet image J 
If, then, these things be not objected to me, 

Why will you blame me for my passionate love 

The dialogue is interrupted by the arrival of tlie people 
and the priests, with the vic.tiei and the incense for the sacri- 
fice to Jupiter. As the priests proceed in the sacrificial 
ceremonies, the most terrible presages present themselves. 
The torches wilL not light ; the smoke curls towards the 
West, and the invocations arc answered with thunder. It 
is curious to remark the expedients by wliich the author 
proposes to imitate thunder : “ Here,” says he, “ a noise 

must be made by rolling a barrel full of stonts, and fire-works 
must be let off.” In the air, eagles are seen pouncing upon 
vultures, and tearing them in their talons. At last the vic- 
tim is carried away by an infernal spirit, at the moment when 
it is about to be slain. 

Marquino, a magician, then endeavours in his turn dis- 
cover the will of heaven by cnchtantinent. He approaches a 
tomb where, three hSurs previously, a young Numantian had 
J)een buried who had died of hunger, and he invokes his 
spirit from the infernal regions. His address to the spirits of 
darkness is singularly poetical. He speaks in that command- 
ing style, and at the same time with, that contempt and 
anger, svitfr which the poets have gifted those magicians who 
have not allowed themselves to become ‘the slaves of Lucifer, 
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The tomb opens ; the dead rises, but moves not. IVIarquino 
by fresh enchantment bestows animation, and compels the 
body to speak. The corpse announces that Numantia will 
neither be the conquered, nor the conqueror ; ffut that her 
citizens shall destroy one another. The corpse then sinks 
again into the tomb, and Marquino in despair stabs himself, 
and falls into the same grave. 

The third act again leads us into the Roman camp. Scipio 
congratulates himself on having reduced Numantia to the last 
extremity, without finding it necessary to expose his soldiers. 
In the mean time a solitary trumpet is heard from within the 
walls. Corabino then appears with a white flag in his hand. 
He proposes to terminate the quarrel by single combat, on 
condition that if the Nurnantian champion is vanquished, the 
gates of the city shall be opened ; if, on the contrary, the 
Roman combatant is overcome, that the siege shall be raised. 
At the same time he flatters the Romans, by assuring them 
that from the valour of their champions, they may count upon 
a victory. Scipio rejects with ridicule a proposal which 
would place him on equal terms with the enemy, at a time 
when he is assured of the conqu(?st. 

Corabino, left alone on the walls, overwhelms the Romans 
with vituperation. They, howeVer, hear him not, and he re- 
tires. The next scene represents, the interior of Numantia. 
The council of war is assembled, and Theogenes having given 
an account of thd failure of the sacrifices, of the enchantments, 
and of the challenge, proposes again to make a sidly. The 
warriors dread the opposition of their wives, whom they will 
be compelled to abandon. The women, informed of the pro- 
posed sortie, crowd around the council-chamber with their 
infants in their arms, and each, in eloquent language, de- 
mands to share the fortunes of her husband : 

t 

What h it that you wish, brave w'arriors ] 

Have, then, your sorrowful fancies work’d on you * 

To fly us and forsake us Do ye think 
To leave the virgins of Numantia 
A spoi 1 to arrogant Romans, and your sons, 

Your frec-boru sons, in bondage tf the foe^ 

Were it not better that your own right hand 
At once shouM take the life which ye have give*] 

Would you, then, feed the Roman avarice ^ 

Would you, then, suiter them in unjust pride 
t 
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To triumph o’er us, while with foreign hands 
They pillage all our mansions ? 

* * * * ^ 

If YOU are well resolved to attempt the sortie, 

TIren take us with you. It will be life to us 
To perish by your sides. Nor will ye thus 
Shorten our way to death, for famine ever 
Threatens to cut the thread of life in twain.^ 

Another woman then presents her children to the senators 
of Numantia, and thus speaks : 

Oh, children of most desolate mothers, why, 

Why speak ye not, and why with moving tears 
Do ye not supplicate yuur cniel sires 
N ot to desert you 1 Doth it not suffice 
That terrible famine should oppress your lives, 

But must you also prove the bitterness 
Of Roman rigour 1 Tell them that ye were 
Begotten free, free born, and that your motlicrs, 

Your wretched mothers, nurs’d you still in freedom : 

And tell them, if our fate so adverse is, 

They who have given jyou life should take it back. 

0 walls ! if ye can speak, exclaim aloud, 

A thousand times repeat, “ Numantians ! 

Numantians ! Liberty !” 

After several of the women have spoken, Theogencs an- 
swers their complaints with great tenderness. lie swears 
that they shall not be abandoned by their husbands, but that 
living or dying they shall still be protected. Lastly, he en- 
deavours to persuade the Numantians to adopt a still more 
desperate course, and not to leave within the walls of 
Numantia a single relic of their persons ch* their property to 
adorn the triumphs of the enemy. He proposes that in the 
middle of the great square of the city a pile sliould be raised, 
upon which the citizens should themselves cast all their riches, 
and that to mitigate for a few hours at least the hunger which 
consumes them, the Koman prisoners should be slain, and 
eaten by the soldiery. The people immediately adopt this 
frightful resolution, and separate in order to put it into exe- 
cution. Morandro and Lira remain alone upon the stage, 
and a terrific scene of love, struggling with famine, succeeds. 
Lira, to the passion at^^exclamations of her lover, only answers 
that her brother had died of hunger on the preceding day, that 

* La Numancia, Tragedia, (con y el Viage ul Parnaso,) Madrid, 1784. 
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on that very day Ber mother had perished, and that -she her- 
foolf is 0^1 the verge of death. Morandro determines to pene- 
trate into the Roman camp in search of food to prolong the 
life of his mistress. Leoncio, his friend, notwithstanding his 
remonstrances, resolves to accompany Him, and the two friends 
w ait till the obscurity of night shall afford them an oppor- 
tunity tc make their attempt. 

Two citizens now announce that the pile is lighted, and 
that the inhabitants are eagerly heaping upon it all the re- 
mains of their property. Men, loaded with burthens of rich 
^nd precious articles, are seen passing over the stage towards 
the pile. One of the Numantians then declares that as soon 
as their riches are consumed, the women, the children, and 
tlie old men, will be all massacred by the soldiery,, to save 
them from the conquerors. ANumantian mother is then 
introdutted, leading by the hand her little son, who bears a 
valuable packet. She holds an infant at her breast : 

iMtJTJiEJi. Oh life, most cruel and most hard to hear ! 

Oil agony, most deep and terrible • 

Boy. Mother « will no one give ipe a little mor&cl 
Of broad, for all these ri<;hes ? 

Mother. No, my son ! 

No broad, nor aught to nourish thee, my child. 

Boy. ;Must I then die of hunger mother, mother, 

I ask v>ric morsel only, nothing more. 

Mother. My child, what jjaiii thou giv’st me ! 

Boy. Do yo\jL not 

"Wish for it, then** 

Mother. • I wish for it, hut know not 

AVhere I may seek it. 

Boy. . Why not buy it, mother? 

If not, I'll buy it for myself, and give 

To the first man 1 meet, even all these riches — 

Ay, for one single morsel of dry bread, 

• jVfy liuiigcr pain.s me so. 

^Mother (io her infaut) And thou, poor creature, 

Why cling'.^t thou to my breast ? dosUthou not know 
That in niy aching breast despair lias changed 
The milky stream to blood ^ Tear off my flesh, 

And so content thine liunger, for my arms 
Arc weak, and can no longer clasp thee to me. 

S' on 01 my soul, with what can I susUain thee ? 

Even of my w\.sted flesh, there scarce remains ^ 

Enough to satisfy thy craving hunger. ^ 

Oh hunger, huitger ! terrible and fierce, 

With w hat must cruel pangs th«lu tak'st my life ; 
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• Oh war, what death dost thou prcpar(i’for me ! 

]JoY. JVI}' mother ! let us hasten to tlie place 

Wo seek, for walking seems to make me worse. 

Mother. My child, tlic house is near us, where at length 
Upon the burning pile thou niay’st lay down 
The burthen feiat thou bearest. 

I almost repent of having introduced tliis terrible scene, so 
full of cruel sufferings. It is the prison of Ugolino rendered 
ten times more horrible. The calamity being extended over 
a whole city, famine contends with the most tender, as well as 
the most passionate, feelings. It is because sufferings like 
these have really existed, because the very name of war recalls 
them to our minds, that such scenes ought not to be repre- 
sented. ^ The misfortunes of CEdipus have pni-sed away ; the 
feast of Thyestes will never again be celebrated ; but who can 
say that in some city exposed to the horrors of a siege, a 
nameless mother may not, like the Numantian matron, be 
nourishing her infant with blood instead of milk, struggling 
against the excess of suffering which human nature was not 
formed to support ? If, indeed, we could succour or save her, 
it would be weakness to fear the shock which so frightful a 
picture produces ; but if eloquence and poetry are employed 
without object to give effect to such descriptions, how can we 
experience any pleasure in emotions which border upon so 
terrible a reality ? 

At the commencement of the fourth act the alarm is 
sounded in the Roman camp, and Scipio demands the cause of 
the tumult. He learns that two Nurnantians have broken 
through the barriers, and, after killing several .seldiers, 
have carried off some biscuit from a tent ; that one of them 
again passed the wall, and gained the city, but that tlie other 
had been slain. In the following scene we find Moraiidro 
again entering Numantia, wounded and bleeding.*^ He is 
weeping over his friend’s fate, and the bread wliieli lie is ear- 
r 3 dng to Lira, is moistened with his tears. He lays liefore 
her this last offering of affection, and expires at her feet. 
Lira refuses tc touch the sustenance which has been so dearly 
bought ; while her little brother seeks refuge in her arms, 
and d'.e^"in convulsions, A soldier rrow ajipears upon the 
stage pursuing a woman whom he is qrideavouring to kill, for 
an order has been issue 1 by the senate of ^lumantia, that all 
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the women should Ibe put to the sword. He, however, refuses 
to slay Jijira, and bears away with him to the funeral pile 4he 
two bodies which lay before her. 

War, Famine, and Sickness now appear, and dispute for 
the ruins of Numantia. Their description of the calamities 
which tlie city has suifered, is cold, when compared with the 
preceding frightful scenes. Theogenes then passes over the 
stage with his wife, his two sons, and his daugliter, conducting 
them to the pile, where they are to die. He informs them 
that they are to perish by his own hand, and his children 
submit to their fiite. Two youths, Viriatus and Servius, 
flying before the soldiers, cross the stage ; the first endea- 
vours to reach a tower which will afford him a refuge, but 
the latter, being overcome by famine, can proceed nq farther. 
Theogenes, who has despatched his wife and children, returns 
and beseeches a citizen to put him to death ; the two, how- 
ever, determine to light near the pile, upon w&ich the survivor 
is to cast himself. The Romans perceiving the stillness which 
reigns in Numantia, Caius Marius mounts upon the wall by 
a ladder ; and is shocked to se^ the city one lake of blood, 
and the streets all filled with the dead. Scipio fears that this 
universal massacre will deprive him of all the honour of a 
triumph. If a single Numantian captive' could be found 
alive to be chained to his car, tliaf honour would be his ; but 
Caius Marius and Jugurtha, who have traversed all the 
streets, have met with nothing hut gore and corpses. At last, 
however, they discover Viriatus, the young man who has 
taken refuge at the top of a tower. Scipio addresses him, 
and invites him, wqth kind wwds and promises, to deliver 
himself up. Viriatus rejects these offers with indignation. 
He is unwilling to survive his country ; and after heaping 
curses iupon the Romans, he precipitates himself from the 
tower, and falls lifeless at the feet of Seipio. Renown, witli 
a trumpet in her hand, terminates the Eihgedy by promising 
eternal glory to the Numantians. 

• The Numantia \vas acted several times in the earlier part 
of the life of Cervantes, whilst the nation was'still warm with 
the enthusiasm wdiich tlie victories of Charles V. had pro- 
duced ; and whilst die reverses whicli they begaiP expe- 
rience under Pliilij) II. mtfde them doubly resolute not to 
stain their ancient glories. We ma/ imagine the effect which 
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the Numantia must have produced if itVas represented in 
Saragossa, as it has been asserted, during the siege of that 
city ; we may conceive how deeply the Spaniards must have 
felt the sentiments of national glory and independence 
which breathe throughout the drama, and with what anima- 
tion they must have prepared for new dangers and new 
sacrifices. We thus see that the theatre, which we have 
denominated barbarous, did in fact approach much nearer 
than our own, to that of the Greeks, in the energetic in- 
fluence which it exerted over the people, and in the empire 
with which the poet ruled his audience. We cannot, at the 
same time, avoid being struck in the Numantia with the 
ferocity which reigns throughout the whole drama. The 
resolution of the Numantians, the details of their situation, 
the progress of the plot, and the catastrophe, arc all terrific. 
The tragedy does not draw tears, but the shuddering horror 
which it induces becomes almost a punishment to the spec- 
tator. It is one symptom of the change which Philip 11. 
and the au^os da fc had wrought In the character of the 
Castilians ; and we shall soon have occasion to notice others. 
When the soldiers of fanaticism had acquired these fero- 
cious qualities, literature itself did not wholly escape the 
infection. 

There is still another drama by Cervantes, Life in Algiers: 
El Trato de Argel: which has been called a comedy ; but 
neither that title, nor the name of Cervantes, must lead us 
to expect in this piece the same hummr which reigns 
throughout Don Quixote. To the gloomy picture which is 
represented in this drama, no relief is ufiarded either by 
liveliness of plot, or by amusing d(3lineation of cliaracten. 
Cervantes did, indeed, in his interludes condescend to excite 
laughter ; but the object both of his comedies and of his 
tragedies was to awaken terror and pity. All his composi- 
tions were adapted"* to excite popular feeling on the topics of 
politics or religion ; to strengthen the pride, the indepen- 
dence, or the fanaticism of the Spaniards. His dramas were 
distinguished into tragedies and comedies according to the 
rank of the characters and the dignity of the action, and not 
from tdiy reference to the liveliness or the gravity of their 
subjects. 

Cervantes, as we ha\*e already stated, had been detained 
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for five years and a half a captive at Algiers, and his own 
sufferings and those of his companions had made a deep im- 
pression upon him. lie returned to Spain with feelings of 
violent hatred against the Moors, and»with an ardent desire 
to contribute towards the redemption of those prisoners who 
had fallen into the hands of the Musulmans. His comedy of 
JAfe hi Algiers; another drama which he published towards 
the close of his life, entitled, Los Banos de Argel ;* his tale 
of the Captive in Don Quixote, and that of the Generous 
Lover, were not mere literary works, but charitable en- 
deavours to serve his brother captives, and to excite public 
opinion in their favour. His object was to rouse the nation 
and the king himself against the Musulmans, and to preach 
a kind of crusade for the deliverance of all Cliristian 
captives. 

To accomplish this end he proposed merely to give to the 
public a sketch of the life of tbe captiv^es in Algiers, and a 
description of the interior of their habitations. He there- 
fore employed no dramatic action, no plot, and no catastrophe; 
nor did he pay the least regard •to the laws of the unities. 
Ho only collected into one point of view the various suffer- 
ings, pains, and humiliations which were consequent upon 
slavery amongst the Moors. Thej* truth of the picture, the 
proximity of the scene, and the immediate interest of the 
spectators, supplied the want of art, which is visible in this 
drama, and exerted, it may easily be believed, a more power- 
ful influence over the audience. 

Life in Algiers contains various adventures, unconnected 
with one another, except in the community of suffering. 
The principal characters are Aurelio and Sylvia, an affection- 
ate pair who are exposed to the solicitations of their mistress 
and master. The religion and conjugal fidelity of Aurelio 
having induced him to repress all the adyances of his mis- 
tress, Zara, he is at last tempted with enchantments ; but 
the demons soon perceive that they have no power over a 
Christian. He is then exposed to the seductive influence of 
Occasion and Necessity, who are personified by the dramatist, 
and ivho make various suggestions to the captive, ?whj^‘h he 


* El Trato de Argcl, Comedia, {puh, con d Vinne al Pamaso.) 8vo. 
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at last succeeds in expelling from his mind. At the conclu- 
sion of tho piece, both Aurelio and Sylvia are sent home by 
the Dey on the promise of a large ransom. 

Another captive of the name of Sebastian relates, with 
extreme indignation, a spectacle of which he had been a 
witness ; the reprisals exercised upon tiie Christians by the 
Musulmans. The conduct of the Mt»ors, however, at which 
the captive expresses such horror, appears only to have been 
a just retaliation. A Moor, wlio had been forced to submit 
to the ceremony of baptism at Valencia, being afterwards 
exiled with his countrymen, had taken up arms against the 
Christians. Being made prisoner in an engagement, he was 
recognized as having been baptized, and was delivered over 
to the Inquisition, who condemned him to be burnt as a re- 
lapsed infidel, llis relations and friends, eager to avenge 
him, bought arValencian captive of the same class of In- 
quisitors, from amongst whem his judges had been appointed, 
and inflicted upon their captive a similar death. If the 
rigour of such reprisals could have suspended the frightful 
proceedings of the Inquiskion, this attempt to terrify the 
Spaniards with the consequences of tlieir own barbarity 
would have be(ni grounded upon good reason. The retaliation 
in this case did not inflict the punishment of the guilty upon 
the innocent, for every Inquisitor was bound to participate 
in the same crime. The anecdote is founded on fact, and the 
Inquisitor burnt by the Algerines was the monk Miguel de 
Aranda. ' 

One of the most affecting scenes in the drama is the Slave- 
market. The public crier offers to sale a father and mother 
and their two children, who are to be sold in separate lots. 
The resignation of the father, who in this dreadful calamily 
does not forget to confide in the goodness of (j!od,'che tears 
of the mother, and the childish conviction of the younger 
captives, that no power iqjon earth can dispose of them con- 
trary to the will of their parents, altogether form a frightfid 
picture, the truth of which is the more impressive from the 
circumstance that the characters are anonymous, and that in 
the pret^^nt age such scenes may happ^m daily at Algiers or 
in our colonies. The merchant who is about to buy one of 
the children makes him open his mouth, in order that he 
may see whether he isSn good health. The unhappy child. 
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unconscious tliat i* is possible for him to su/Ter greater griefs 
than tliftsc which he has already experienced, imagines Ihat^the 
merchant is going to extract a decayed tooth, and assurin 
him tliat it does not ache, begs him not to pull it out. Tlici 
little incidents more forcibly dcscribe^he horrors of slavery 
than the most laboured eloquence could do. In the child is 
exhibited a touching ignorance of the destiny which awaits 
him ; in the merchant a cold and calculating interest con- 
trasted with a sensibility A\hich he beholds without any 
emotion. IVe suffer in common with the whole human race, 
which we here see degraded to the condition of the brute.-. 
The merchant, who is in other respects a worthy man, afu-r 
giving 130 piastres for the youngest of the children, thus 
addresses him: 

Miiiif TiAXT Come hither, child, ’tis time to go to rc-t. 

Juan. Signor, I will not leave my mother here, 

To go with any one. • 

JIoTiiLR. Alas ! my child, thou art no longer mine, 

Hub his Avho bought thee. 

Juan. What ! then, have }ou, mother, 

Forsaken me 1 

;Motueii. O Heavens ! how ciml arc yc ! 

. .Meucuant. Come, hasten, boy. 

tluAN. Will you go with me,. brotliQi ’ ! 

Franci.'sCo. 1 cannot, Juan, ’tis not in my powc'*,— 

May Heaven protect yo^, J uan ! 

MoTiiEii. Oh, my child. 

My joy and my delight, God won't forget thee I 

Juan. 0 f.ithcr ! mother I whither will they bear me 
AAva^from you 1 

3Iotitkr. I’crmit me, worthy Signor, 

To speak a moment* in my infant's ear. 

(Jrant me thi» small contentment; very soon 
I shall know nought but grief. 

Me uc II ANT. What you would .say, 

Say now ; to-night is the last time. 

Mot»!i:u. Tonight 

Is the lirst time my heart c*cr felt .such grief. 

Jlan. I'ray keep me with you, mother, •for I know not 
Wliither he’d carry me. 

Motiii:r. Alan, poor child • 

i\)rtune forsook thee even at tliy birth ; 

The heavens are overcast, tlic:«lemcnfs 
Arc turbid, and the very sea and winds 
Arc all v:ombiii'd against me. Thou, my 
Know'st not the jjark misfortunes into which ^ 

Tliou art so early piling' 'd, but happily 
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. Lackest the power to comprcheild thy fate. 

What 1 would crave of thee, my life, Bincc 1 

* Must never more he bless’d with accing thee* 

Is that thou never, never wilt forget 
To say, as thou wert wont, thy Ave Mary ; 

For that^hright queen of goodnesw, gniec and virtue, 
Can loosen all thy bonds and give thee freedom. 
Aydar. Behold the wicked Christian, how she counsels 

Her innocent child. You wdah, then, that your child 
Should, like yourself, continue still in error. 

Juan. 0 mother, mother, may I not remain ^ 

And must these Moors then carry me away ' 

Mother. With thee, my child, they rob me of my treasures. 

J UAN. Oh I am much afraid ! 

Mother. ’Tis I, my child, 

Who ought to fear at seeing thee depart. 

Thou wilt forget thy God, me, and thyself, 

, What else can I expect from thee, abandon'd 

At such a tender age, amongst a people 
Full of deceit and all iniquity? 

Crier. Syence, you villainous woman, if }on would not 

Have your head nay for what your tongue has done. 

Ill the fifth act Juan is introduced as a renegade. He? has 
been seduced hy the dainties and rich clothing which liis 
master has given him. lie 4s proud of his turban, and dis- 
dains the other captives, saying, tliat it is a sin in a Musul- 
man to remain in conversation with Christians. Cervantes 
has inserted a scene betwe^^n Juan and his mother, who is in 
despair at his apostasy. The mother, however, does not again 
appear ; her grief must have been too pioignant for representa Lion. 

Tlie escape of Pedro Alvart*z, one of tlie captives, who 
being unable any longer to bear the horrors of slavery, 
resolves to cross the desert, arid endeavour to reach Oran by 
following the line of the coast, forms another independent 
plot. lie prepares ten pounds of biscuit, made of eggs, Hour 
and honey ; and w’ith this stock of provisions and three pair 
of shoes lie enters ujion a journey of sixty leagues, ilhrough 
an unknown country, and over a burning desert infested tv it Ii 
wild beasts. 

In one scene the captive is introduced consulting with 
Saavedra, under which name, in all probability, the dramatist 
intended to re^^reseni hiin.'^clf. In ancthev, we find him in 
the rnulst. of the desert, where ho is w'lpidci ing ait(‘r having 
hib w^ay ; his provisions are exhausted, his clothes arc in 
tatters, his shoes are worn out, and he is tormented with 
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b.unger, and reduced to such an extreme of weakness'; that he 
can with difficulty walk. In this state of distress he iuvf>kes 
the Virgin of Montserrat, and presently a lion appearing 
crouches down at his feet. The captive finds liis strength 
restored ; tlie lion becomes his guide f he recommences his 
journey, and when he appears upon the stage the third time, 
lie has nearly arrived at Oran. 

Towards the conclusion of the fifth act the arrival of a 
monk of the order of the Trinity is announced, bearing with 
him a sum of money for the redemption of the captives. The 
prisoners throw themselves on their knees in prayer, and the 
curtain falls, leaving the spectators to conclude that they are 
all redeemed. 

Such are the two dramas wdiich alone remain, of the twenty 
or thirty wliicli were composed by Cervantes in bis youth. 
They are curious specimens of the charactei* whicli that great 
genius gave to the national drama of Spain, at •a period when it 
was in his power to model it according to liis .vill. The theatre 
of the ancients was not unknown to Cervantes, for, in addition 
to the opportunities he had enjoyed of becoming acquainted 
with it in the learned language^, he was very familiar witli 
tlie Italian, and consequently with the efforts which had been 
made at the court of Leo X. to revive the scenic representa- 
tions of Greece and Home. In Svpain, indeed, during the 
reign of Charles V. Perez de Oliva bad translated thc'Electra 
ol' Sophocles, and the Hecuba of Euripides ; Terence also bad 
been rendered into Spanisli by Pedro Simon de Abril, and 
Plautus had appealed in a Castilian dress. Cervantes, how- 
ever, thought that the moderns ought to possess a drama, 
which should represent their own manners, opinions, and 
character, and not those of antiquity, lie formed, indeed, liis 
idea of tragedy upon the models of the ancients ; but that 
whicli hc^belield was not vvliat we discov er in their dramas. 
The dramatic art ajipcared to him to be tlys^irt of transporting 
the audience into the midst of events calculated, from their 
political or religious interest, to make the most profound im- 
pression upon the mind ; tragedy, the art of making the 
spectators sharers in the most brilliant historical incidents ; 
and comedy, of introducing them into the houses ot^divi- 
duals, and of laying bare tlnjir vices or their v irtues. He 
attached little importance to that which has become a matter 
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of sucli consequonce in our eyes, the space of time which is 
supposed to elapse between each scene, and the <power of 
transfening the actors from place to })lace. He paid the 
greatest attention, on the contrary, to that which we liave 
considered as a defect in the ancient drama, the })oetical and 
religious, or lyrical portion, which amongst the Greeks was 
the province of the chorus, and which Cervantes wished to 
reproduce by the aid of allegorical personages. 

The ancients, who made religious spectacles of their trage- 
dies, always aimed at representing the course of Providence, 
or Fate, as linked with human actions. The choruses, which 
during the progress of the drama, shock our ideas of propriet}^ 
appeared to them to be necessary for the purpose of interpret- 
ing the will of the Divinity, of recalling the thoughts from 
terrestrial to higher objects, and of re-establishing the tran- 
quillity of the soul by the delights of lyrical poetry, after the 
passionate exeftement of theatrical eloquence. Such like* wise 
was the end Avhich Cervantes proposed to himself, in tlje crea- 
tion of hia allegorical personages. He did not allow them 
to mingle in the action like supernatural beings, nor did he 
make any of the incidents depend upon their agency. Indeed, 
like the choruses of the ancients, they might be rejected from 
his dramas altogether without any void being perceived, llis 
aim was to give us an idea, through their means, of the cor- 
responding progress of the universe, and of the designs of 
Providence. He wished to enable us to behold in his dramas 
the things invisible, as though they were material. He wished 
to transport his drama from the real world into the realm of 
poetry ; and he endeavoured to accomplish this object by the 
assistance of the most elevated language, which he could put 
into the mouths of these unearthly beings, by the magic of 
lyrical poetry, and by the employment of the boldest figures. 
These objects, which are altogether excluded from ^ur drama, 
but which were piiich considered by the ancients, liave been 
but imperfectly attained by Cervantes, Perhaps lie did not 
possess in a liigh degree the lyrical talent. If there are any 
sublime passages in liis plays, they are to he found in tlie dia- 
logues, and not in tlie rhapsodies of his allegorical characters. 
Mor^^ r^r, the introduction of allegorical personages upon tlie 
stage appears to he directly pontrary to the essence of the 
drama, which, as it a^ppeals as well to the eye as to the car, 
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ought not to admit'of objects which never can have a visible 
existence, When Famine or Sickness appears in theNuman- 
tia. and Occasion or Necessity in the Life in Algiers, tlie 
action of the drama is arrested. These rnetapliysical abstrac- 
tions destroy at once the illusion, the viwicity, and the interest 
of the drama, and the attention is confused by these varying 
appeals to the intellect and to the senses. 

In tlie Numantia Cervantes has scrupulously observed the 
unity of action, the unity of interest, and the unity of passion. 
No episode is mingled with the terrible x^ot- The whole 
people are animated with one idea, and partake of the same 
cfiffering. Individual wretchedness is swallowed up in the 
general calamity, which it only serves to render more striking. 
The story of Morandro and Lira presents us with a picture of 
what every lover in Numantia must have suffered ; and 
instead of detracting from the interest, serves to concentrate 
it. There are no traces either in this play, (jr in the Life in 
Algiers, of that insipid spirit of gallantry which has infested 
the French theatre from its birth, and which has been errone- 
ously attributed to the Spanish. In Cervantes, and generally 
ill the Spanish dramas, we never «ec a hero in love, but when 
he ought to be so ; and their language, figurative and hyper- 
bolicul as it is, according to the bad taste of the nation, is still 
passionate and not gallant. The unity which was so rigor- 
()usly observed in the Numantia, was completely abandoned 
by Cervantes in his Life in Algiers. It is strange tliat he did 
not perceive that it is that quality alone which is the basis of 
haruiony ; which pi'eserves the relation of the various parts ; 
which diotinguishes the productions of genius from real life, 
and the dialogue of the drama from the conversations of 
society. Life in Algiers is consequently a tiresome play, and 
loses its interest as we advance in it, notwithstanding it i)OS- 
scsses s^jpic beautiful scenes. 

llitlierto we have only animadverted upon the errors of the 
art ; in other points of view, we may p^rfteive that it was in 
its infancy. Thus Cervantes has formed a false idea of the 
patience of his audience. Supposing that a fine speech must 
produce the same effect upon the slagecas before an academi- 
cal assembly, he has frequently made his characters trespass 
beyond eveiy bounibiry, both of natural dialogue aiT^N.of the 
reader’s patience. IIc*who in his narrative style was so ex- 
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cellent, wlio in his romances and novels so dorapletely possessed 
llie art of exciting and of sustaining interest, of saying pre- 
cisely what was proper and stopping exactly where he should, 
yet knew not how much the public would be willing to 
hear from the mouth if an actor. Many of the Spanish dra- 
matists appear to have been equally ignorant upon this point. 

The two dramas of Cervantes occupy an insulated station in 
the literature of Spain. We discover not after him any 
instance of that terrible majesty which reigns throughout the 
Numantia, of that simplicity of action, that natural dialogue, 
and that truth of sentiment. Lope de Vega introduced new 
plays upon the stage, and the public, captivated by the plea- 
sure of pursuing an intrigue through its thousand windings, 
became disgusted with the representation of powerful and 
deep emotions, which produced not the effect of surprise. 
Cervantes himself gave way to the national taste, without 
satisfying it, in^the eight plays which he published in his 
declining years ; and the Ca^filian -ZEschylus may be said to 
have left us only one real specimen of his dramatic genius. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

xovr.LS AN'i) kojianCes op cervante*?; the arauoana op pon alokzq 

f'VE EEOILLA. 

Ckuyantes was eminently gifted with the narrative talent, 
a quality whieli seems to be intimately connected with 
dramatic, powers, since, in order to possoss*-it, an author must 
be capable of understanding and adhering to the unity of his 
narrative. That unity is the central point tx) which all the 
other portions of the work have reference, and upon which 
tli(*y all depend. The episodes are thus connected with the 
main action, and never fatigue thamind; the jdot exQjtes the 
attcjition ; and the catastrophe clears away all the mysteries 
at once. It is moi'fe6vcr requisite, as in the dramatic art, to 
be capable of giving the colours of truth and nature to every 
object, and the appearance of completeness and probability to 
every character*; to biihig events before the reader by words, 
as the dramatist docs by action ; to say exactly whav ought to 
be said/" cITid nothing farther. If is in tact this talent that 
has conferred upon Cervantes his immortality. His most 
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celebrated works are-those romances in which the riohiiess of 
his invention is relieved by Ihe charms of his style, and. by 
Ins happy art of arrranging the incidents and bringing them 
before the eye of the reader. We have already spoken of 
Don Quixote, which merited a separatt; examination, and we 
must content ourselves with bestowing less time on the pas- 
toral romance of Galatea^ on that of Persiles and Sigtsinuiida^ 
and on the collection of little tales which Cervantes has called 
Ills Exemplary Novels. In giving an idea of the literature 
of a country, it seems proper to detail all the works of cele- 
brated authors, and to pass rapidly over those who have not 
attained the first rank. By studying the former, we are 
enabled to observe not only the intellectual progress of the 
nation, but likewise its peculiar taste and spirit, and fre- 
quently even the manners and history of the people. It is 
much more agreeable to contemplate the Castilians as they 
are painted in the works of Cervantes, th*n to attempt a 
picture of our own, which mu^'.t necessarily be less faithful 
than the native delineation. 

Cervantes had reached his sixty-fifth year when he pub- 
lished, under the name of Exemplary or Instructive Novels, 
twelve beautiful talcs, which though they have been translated 
into French, are not generally knowui.* ^This species of 
composition was, before tlie time ^f Cervantes, unknown in 
modern literature ; for he did not take Boccaeio and the 
Italian Novelists as his models, any more than Marmontel 
has done in his Conies ]\[orUux. These tales are, in fact, 
little romances, in wdiich love is delicately introduced, and 
where the adventures serve • as a vehicle for passionate 
sentiments. 

The first novel is entitled, La Gikinilla, or Tite Gipsy 
Girl, and contains an interesting picture of that race of 
people, «vho w^re tormerly spread over all Europe, though 
they nowhere submitted them>elves to the laws of society. 
About the middle of the fourteenth century this wuindering 
race first appeared in Europe, and were by some considered , 
to be a caste of Farias who had escaped from India, and Avere 

• 

[There i*ai\En£!:lish (ratihlalion of the Exemplary Novels by Shelton, 
which wavS republished* -n 17t2 \ new translation has latejii^ppearod 

ill two Yols. 12ino. Jjoiulon, 1822. The extraet from The (Tij)sj/-Uirl, 
given m the text, has beeil tran>oribed from these volimies.— 
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called iiidiiTerently Egyptians and Bohemians. From that 
period down to the present §ay they have continued to 
wander through the various countries of Europe, subsisting 
by petty thefts, by levying contributions on the superstitious, 
or by the sliare whicfi they often took in festivals. Tiny 
have now almost entirely disappeared from many of the 
nations of the continent. The rigorous police of France, 
Italy, and Germany, does not suffer the existence of a race 
of vagabonds who pay no regard to the rigtits of property and 
who despise the laws. There are still, however, numbers of 
these people to be found in England, where the legi.-lature 
formerly sanctioned such cruel enactments against them that 
it was found impossible to put them into execution. Many, 
likewise, still exist in Russia, and some in Spain, where the 
mildness of the climate and the wild features of the country 
are highly favourable to that unconfined and wandering life, 
for which the Bohemians seem to Iiave derived a taste fiorn 
the eastern nations. The description of the community which 
they formed in the time of Cervantes is more curious from 
the circumstance of their numbers at that period being 
greater, and their liberty mbre complete, than at any subse- 
quent time; while the superstition of the people afforded 
them a readier ^ipport. Their maimers, their laws, and 
their characters, were consequently at that period developed 
with much more truth and simplicity. 

The heroine of the first tale, who is called Preciosa, accom- 
panied by three young girls of anoiit fifteen years of age, like 
herself, frequents the streets of Madrid uhder the superin- 
tendence of an old woman, fox' the purpose of amusing the 
public in the coffee-houses and other public places, by dancing 
to the sound of the tambourine, which she sometimes accom- 
panies by songs and verses occasionally of her own extempo- 
raneous composition, or else obtained from poets wlx) were 
employed by the gipsies. The noblemen used to invite them 
into their houses, that they might have tlie pleasure of seeing 
them dance, and the ladies in order to have their fortunes told 
them. Preciosa, who was modest and much respected, yet 
possessed that vivacity^of mien and that gaiety and prompti- 
tude; of repartee which so remarkably ditotingui^icd her 
race. in religious festivals slie woiiU appear and chaunt 

songs in honour of the saints anff the Virgin. In nil proba- 
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bility, this apparent devotion of tlic Bohemians, wlio never 
take any part in public worship, protected them in Spain, 
where they Avere called Christlanoa NaevoSy from the anim- 
adversion of the Inquisition. The delicacy and beauty of 
Preciosa gained the heart of a cavalier,«iot more distinguished 
by his fortune than by his figure ; but she refused to accept 
liis hand, unless he consented to pass a probation of two 
3Tars by residing amongst the gipsies, and sharing their 
mode of life. The address of one of the oldest gipsies to the 
cavalier, ivho assumes the name of Andres, is remarkable for 
that ])unty and elegance of language and that eloquence of 
thought which arc peculiar to Cervantes. The gipsy takes 
Preciosa by the hand, and presents her to Andres : 

“We appropriate to you the companionship of this young 
girl, wdio is the flow'er and ornament of all the gipsies to be 
found throughout Spain. It is now virtuously placed within 
3^0111’ own i)Otver to consider her either af; your wife, or as 
your mistres*!. Examine her thoroughly, weigh maturely 
w hether she is pleasing to 3’ou, find out whether she has any 
defect, and should you fancy that 3^011 are not calculated for 
each other, throw your eyes around upon all the other gips}' 
girl'!, and 3'’oii shall liave the object of 3'our selection. But 
we w'arn 3'ou that when once 3’ou have made your choice, you 
cannot retract, and must be contented wdfli 3"our fate. No 
one dares to encroach upon his friend, and hence we are 
shielded from the torments of jealousy. Adultery is never 
committed amongst -us ; for if in any instance our wives or 
our mistresses are detected in infringing our laws, we inflict 
punishment with the utmost severity. You must also be 
apprised that Ve never have resort to courts of justice ; we 
have our ow'n jurisdiction, we execute judgment ourselves, 
wo are both judges and executioners, and after regular con- 
demnation, we get rid of. the parties by burying them in the 
mountains and deserts, and 110 person whatsoever, not even 
their parents, can obtain information 5 f*thein, or bring us to 
account for their deaths. It is the dread of this summary 
jurisdiction which preserves chastit}” within its naturjil 
bounds ; and thence it is, as I ha vet already stated, that w'c 
live in •perfect tranquillity on this score, so dreadfully mis- 
cliicvous and annoying in other societies. TliJf!^. are few 
things wdiich w’e possess, fliat we do not possess in common ; 
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but wives and mistresses are a sacred exception. We com- 
mand the whole universe, the fields, the fruits, the hirbage, 
the forests, the mountains, the rivers, and the fountains, the 
stars and all the elements of nature. Early accustomed to 
hardship, we can scarcely be said to be sufferers ; we sleep 
as soundly and as comfortably upon the ground as upon beds 
of down ; and the parched skin of our bodies is to us equal 
to a coat of mail, impenetrable to the inclemencies of the 
weather. Insensible to grief, the most cruel torture does not 
afflict us, and under whatever form they make us encounter 
death, we do not shrink even to the change of colour. We 
have learned to despise death. We make no distinction 
between the affirmative and the negative, when we find it 
absolutely necessary to our purpose. We are often martyrs, 
but we never turn informers. We sing, though loaded with 
chains in the darkest dungeons, and our lips are hermetically 
scaled under all the severe inflictions of the rack. The great 
and undisguised object of our profession is ‘furtively to seize 
the property of others, and appropriate it to our own use;’ 
thereby invariably imitating the plausible but perfidious ex- 
ample of the generality of mankind under one mask or other, 
in which however we have no occasion to court witnesses to 
instruct us. In the day we employ ourselves in insignificant, 
amusing, trifling matters, byt we devote the night and its 
accommodating darkness to the great object of our pro- 
fessional combination. The brilliancy of glory, the etiquette 
of honour, and the pride of ambition, form no obstacles to us 
as they do in other fraternities. Hence we are exempt from 
tliat base, cowardly, and infamous servitude, wliich degrades 
the illustrious unhappy voluntarily into slaves.”' 

Such was the singular race of people who lived the life of 
the uncultivated savage, in the midst of society ; who pre- 
served manners, a language, and probably’a religion ofetheir 
own, maintaining tlicir independence in Spain, England, and 
Russia, for nearly fiv6 hundred years. It may be supposed 
that the Gips^ Girl terminates like every other romance, 
the heroine of which is of low birth. Preciosa is discovered 
to be the daughter of a^ noble lady, and her real rank being 
discovered, she is married to her lover. " 

The sef^d novel, which is entitled The Liberal Lover^ 
contains the adventures of some Christians who have been 
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reduced to slavery by the Turks. Cervantes lived in tlie 
time of the famous corsairs Barbarossa and Dragut. I'hc 
Ottoman and Barbary fleets then claimed the dominion of 
the Mediterranean, and hud been long accustomed, in con- 
junction with the fleets of Henry 11. i^d the French, annually 
to ravage the shores of Italy and Spain. No one could be 
assured of living in safety. The Moors, running the light 
vessels on shore, used to rush sword in hand into the gardens 
and houses which adjoined the sea, generally attending more 
closely to the seizing of captives, than to the acquisition of 
plunder, from a conviction that the wealthy individuals whom 
..they tlius carried into Barbary, and shut up in the slave- 
yards, or condemned to the hardest labour, would gladly • 
purchase redemption from this horrid servitude even at the 
price of their wliole fortune. In this state of terror, during 
the reigns of Charles V. and his successoiv, did the people 
live who dwelt upon the shores of the Mediterranean. Sicily 
ana the kingdom of Naples, not being the residence of their 
sovereign, were more particularly exposed to the cruelties of 
the Barbary powers. Tliey were, in fact, without a marine, 
without garrisons, without resources for defence ; in short, 
witliout any other than a vexatious viceregal government, 
which oppressed without protecting them. It was in their 
gardens, near Trapani, in Sicily, tliat thef liberal lover and 
his mistress I^conisa were ma<15 captive. They meet each 
other again at Nicosa, in Cyprus, two years after the taking 
of that city, in 1.571 ; and their adventures possess the double 
merit of powerful romantic interest and great fidelity of 
character and description. Cervantes, who had fought in the 
Avars of Cyprus and in tlie Greek seas, and who diu’ing his 
captivity had become well acquainted with the IMusulmans 
and with the condition of their Christian slaves, lias given to 
his eastern tales a great appearance of historical truth. The 
imagination cannot feign a more cruel moral infliction than 
that to Avhicli a man of a cultivated nriMd is subjected, Avhen 
he falls, together with all the objects of his fondest affection, 
into the liands of a barbarian master. The adventures* 
tlierefoie, of Corsairs and their captives are.all of tlicm sin- 
gularly, romantic. At one period, the French, the Italians, 
and the Spanish,rborrowed all their plots from liips source. 
The public, however, soon became fatigued with the same 
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unvarying fictions. Trutli alone possesses tlie essence of 
variety ; and the imagination, unnourislied by truth, is com- 
pelled to copy itself. Every picture of captivity which 
Cervantes has presented to us is an original, for he painted 
from tlie memory of his sufferings. The other descriptions 
of this kind appear to he merely casts from this first model. 
Komance-writers should not be permitted to introduce the 
corsairs of Algiers into their tales, unless, like Cervantes, they 
have been tliemselves inmates of the slave-yard. 

Tiie third tale, entitled Minconete and Cortadlllo, is of 
another class, though completely Spanish. It is in the 
Picaresco style, of which the author of LhzarUlo de Tormes 
■ was the inventor. The history of two young thieves is 
related in this novel witli the greater humour, inasmuch as 
tlie wit of , the Spanish writers was peculiarly reserved for the 
description of vulgar life. It seems that they were only per- 
mitted to ridicule such as had absolutely cast aside all pre- 
tensions to honour. It is from those writers that we have 
invariably borrowed our descAptions of the social life and 
organization of the community of thieves and beggars, and 
it is amongst them alone, I an^ inclined to believe, that they 
ever existed. The company of robbers of Seville, and the 
authority possessed by their chief, Monipodio, are pleasantly 
described in this novel. The most laughable portions of it, 
however, and which are ver^ correct as far as regards both 
Spain and Italy, are those in which the strange union of 
devotion and licentiousness amongst these vagabonds is 
described. In the place where the thieves assemble there is 
an image of the Virgin, with a throne for the ofierings, and 
a vessel of holy water near it. Amongst the robbers an old 
woman arrives, “who, without saying a word to any one, 
walks across the room, and, taking some of the holy water, 
devoutly falls upon her knees before the image ; and after a 
long prayer, having kissed the ground thrice, and raiied as 
often her eyes and h?nds to heaven, rises, places her offering 
on the throne, and walks out again.” All the thieves, in 
turn, make an offering of silver ; for which purpose they 
reserve part of their acquisitions, to be employed in masses 
for the souls of their deceased companions, and of their bene- 
factors. ^'hus a young robber, who conducts Einconete to 
the meeting, to the question — ‘Perhaps, then, you follow the 
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occupation of a thief ?’ replies : I do so, in the’ service of 
God, and of all worthy people !’ 

In general we are a|)t to imagine tliat this corrupt and 
unruly portion of society, wlio violate without ceasing all 
laws, divine and human, arc inifdels in ihcir religious 
opinions ; as it is difficult to believe that those who feel any 
sentiments of religion, would attach themselves to such infa- 
mous and ciiminal occupations. When, therefore, in the 
countries of the South, we remark assassins, robbers, and 
prostitutes, scrupulously fulfilling all the observances of reli- 
gion, we immediately accuse them of hypocrisy, and imagine 
that, by this show of Christianity, they merely wish to de-^ 
ceive those whose eyes are upon them. This, however, is an 
error ; for in the South of Europe all these people^ the refuse 
of society, are really under the influence of religious feelings. 
The inalelactors, when they become numerous, find or form 
an abandoned priesthood, who, living upon their offerings, 
and partaking the produce ctf their crimes, are always ready 
to sell them absolution. The criminal commits the oUciice 
with a determination to repent of it, and in the expectation 
of absolution ; while the priesl confesses liim with a conviction 
that the faith is in him, and that the repentance is sincere. 
Scarcely, however, does the penitent le-ive the church than 
he returns to his criminal habks. By this shocking abuse of 
religion, the priest and the offender silence their consciences 
in tlic midst of all their iniquities. Their religion is not a 
stilutary curb : it*is an infamous contract, by which the most 
corru[5t men believe that ^ they may purchase a license to 
satisfy all tjieir evil propensities. The voice of conscience 
is stilled by their faith in the act of penitence ; and the im- 
j)ious and infidel robber would never reach the same degree 
of depravity, which wc may remark in those villains so zea- 
lou? an<i so pious, who have been painted by Cervantes, 
and of whom wc find the models, in Italy as well as in 
S])ain. 

The three first novels arc of a very dissimilar cast ; >lie 
nine which lollow them, coinplcti the varied circle of inven- 
tion.^ The Spitnish-JiJnr/Ilsh Lad^j, it is true, shews that 
Cervantes w^as^much more imperfectly acquai\ 4 jj^d with the 
lieretios than with^the Moors. The Licentiate of Glass, and 
the Dkdoguc of the treo Dofjs of the Hospital of the Lesin'- 
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rection, are satirical pieces, displaying much wit and incident. 
'Thid Beautiful Char-woman resembles a love-romance ; and 
The Jealous Man of Estremadura is distinguished by the 
excellence of its characters, by its plot, and by the skill with 
which the catastrophe iS brought about. We have, in this 
tale, an example of the prodigious power of music over the 
Moors. An African slave, whose fidelity had resisted every 
temptation, cannot be persuaded to be unfaithful to his trust, 
except by the hope of being taught to play upon the guitar, 
and to chaunt ballads like the pretended blind man, who 
every evening rouses him to ecstasy by his music. The novels 
of Cervantes, like his Don Quixote, lead us into Spain, and 
open to us the houses and the hearts of her inhabitants ; 
while their infinite variety proves how completely their 
author was master of every shade of sentiment and every 
touch of feeling. 

We have already related that shortly before his death Cer- 
vantes was employed upon a work, the dedication to which he 
composed after he had received extreme unction. It is enti- 
tled : Th*e Sufferings of Persiles and Si(fisnionda^ a Norihern 
Story: and to this work more than to any other of his 
literary labours did he attach his hopes of fame. The judg- 
ment of the Spanisli has placed this production by the side of 
Don Quixote, and above all +he author’s other works ; but a 
foreigner will not, I should imagine, concede to it so much 
merit. It is the offspring of a rich, but at the same lime of 
a wandering imagination, which confines itself within no 
bounds of the possible or the probable, and which is not sufli- 
ciently founded on reality. Cervantes, who was so correct 
and elegant a painter of all that fell within the sphere of his 
observation, has been pleased to place the scene of his last 
tale in a world with which he had no acquaintance. He had 
traversed Spain, Italy, Greece, and liarbary ; he was atSiome 
in every part of the S^uth. He has, however, entitled this 
romance a Northern story, and his comphite ignorance of the 
North, in which his scene is laid, and which lie imagines to 
be a land of barbarians, anthropophagi, pagans, and enchanters, 
is sufficiently singular. Don Quixote often promises Sancho 
Panza the kingdoms of Denmark and Sop^abisa ; but Cer- 
vantes, in tact, knew little more o^ these countries than his 
knight. The King of Denmark and the King of Danca are 
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both introduced, * though Denmark and Danea are the same 
country. One half of the isles of that country, he says, are 
savage, deserted, and covered with eternal snows ; the other 
is inhabited by corsairs, who slay men for the purpose of 
eating their hearts, and make womofi prisoners in order to 
elect from amongst tliem a queen. The Poles, the Norwe- 
gians, the Irish, and the English, are all introduced in their 
turns, and represented as possessing manners no less extra- 
oi-dinary, and a mode of life no less fantastic ; nor is the scene 
laid iji that remote antiquity, the obscurity of which might 
admit of such fables. The heroes of the romance are the 
•contemporaries of Cervantes ; and some of them are the 
soldiers of Charles V., who were marched with him into * 
Flanders or Germany, and who afterwards wandered into tlie 
northern countries. • 

The liero of the romance, Persilcs, is the second son of tlic 
King of Iceland ; and his mistress, Sigismonda, is the 
daughter and heiress of the Queen of Friseland, a country 
which has esca[)ed from the chart, but which is now supposed 
to have been the Feroe Islands, where the very vx.Tacious 
travellers of the lifteenth century have placed many of their 
adventures. Sigismonda had been betrothed to Maximin, 
the brother of Persiles, whose savage and rude manners were 
little calculated to touch the heart of the Sweetest, the most 
bcautilul, and the most perfect of women. The two lovers 
make their escape at the same time, with the intention of 
travelling together gn a pilgrimage to Rome j no doubt for 
the purpose of obtaining from the Pope a dispensation from 
Sigismonda’s engagements. «Persiles assumes the name of 
Periander, and Sigiftinonda that of Auristela ; and during the 
whole of the romance they appear under these names : they 
pass as brother ami sister ; and the secret of their birth and 
liistorj^ with wdiich I have commenced my account of the 
novel, is not disclosed until the termination of the w'ork. 
Their peregrinations through the North •are contained in the 
first volume ; through the South, in the second. Exposed to^ 
more dangers than would be amply sufficient for ten reasonable 
romances ; captured by savages, and rtcapturud ; on tlie point 
of being^roasied and eaten ; shipwrecked innumerable time's, 
separated and re-tinited, attacked by assassins, fff poison, 
and by sorcery, and at the 5ame time robbing all they meet of 
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theiT hearts, they run greater risks from the love which they 
inspire than could be occasioned by hatred itself. The 
ravishers, however, who dispute for them, combat so fiercely 
amongst themselves tliut they are all slain. In this manner 
perish all the inhabit'^nts of the Barbarous Isle, wdiere a 
whole nation of pirates are consumed in the flames which 
they have themselves lighted. On another occasion, all the 
sailors of a vessel fight until none are left ; but this was 
necessar}’', that our travellers might have a fit conveyance. 
This romance is indeed a singularly bloody one. Besides 
those who thus perish by wdiolesale, the number of itidividuals 
who die or kill themselves w'ould almost fill the ranks of an 
army. The history of the hero and heroine is interspersed 
with a thousand episodes. Before they arrive at tlie end of 
their joiwncy, they collect a numerous caravan, each member 
of w’liich in turn recites his adventures. These arc always, 
of course, most extraordinary, and manifest great fertility of 
invention. Many of them arp amusing, but it appears to me 
that nothing is more fatiguing than the marvellous ; and that 
there is never so great a similarity as between productions 
which resemble nothing else in nature. Cervantes, in this 
novel, has fallen into many of the errors which he so humor- 
ously exposed in Don Quixote. I cannot suppose that in 
Don Belianis or in Felix Mars of Hircania more extravagance 
is to be found than in these volumes. The style of the 
ancient romance-writers, it is true, did not possess so much 
elegance and purity. 

Amongst the episodes there is one which appears to me to 
be interesting, less on account of its own merits than because 
it reminds us of an amusing tale of one of our celebrated 
contemporaries. Persiles, in the Barbarous Isle, discovers, 
amongst the pirates of the Baltic, a man who is called Kutilio 
dc Sienna, W'bo is a dancing-master, like Monsieuy Violet 
amongst the Iroquois. In his own country be had seduced 
one of bis scholars,' rtnd had been imprisoned i)reparatory to 
his suffering a capital punishment. A witch, however, who 
had fallen in love with liim, opened the doors of liis prison. 
She spread a mantle cn the ground before him. “ She then 
desired me to place my foot upon it and to be of good courage, 
but for ^moment to omit my devotions. * I immediately saw' 
that this w'as a bad beginning, and I perceived that her 
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object was to convey me through the air. Although, like a 
good Cbnstian, I held all sorcery in contempt, yet the fear of 
death in this instance made me resolve to obey her. I placed 
my foot on the middle of the mantle, and she also. At the 
same time she muttered some word# which I could not 
understand, and the mantle began to ascend. I felt terribly 
afraid, and there was not a single Saint in the Litany whom 
in my heart I did not invoke. The enchantress, doubtless, 
perceived my terj-or, and divined my prayers, for she again 
commanded me to abstain from them. ‘ Wretch that 1 am,’ 
exclaimed I, ‘ what good can I hope for, if 1 am prevented 
trorn asking it from God, from whom proceeds all good ?’ At 
last 1 shut my eyes and suffered the devils to convey me 
whither they would, for such are the only post-horses which 
witches employ. After having been carried through the air 
for four hours, or a little more, as I should judge, I found 
myself at the close of the day in an unknowmeountry. 

“ As soon as the mantle torched the ground, my eoin» 
panion said to me : ‘Friend Rutilio, you have arrived at a 
I)lace, where the whole human race cannot harm you.’ As 
slic spoke these words, she enfbraced me with very little 
reserve. 1 repelled her with all my strength, and perceived 
that she had taken the figure of *a wolf. The sight froze my 
senses. Howe> cr, as often happens in great dangers, when 
the very hopiihissness of escape gives us desperate strengtli, 
1 seized a hanger which I had by my side, and with unspeak- 
able fury plunged it into the nreast of what appeared to me 
to be a wolf, but which as it fell lost tliat terrific shape. 
The enchantress, bathed in hfer blood, lay stretched at my 
feel. 

“ Consider, Sirs, that I was in a country perfectly un- 
known to me, and without a single person to guide me. I 
waited ^or many hours the return of day, but still it appeared 
not, and in the horizon there was no sign which announced 
the approaching sun. I quitted the corpse which excited in 
my heart so much fear and terror, and minutely examined 
the appearance of the heavens. I observed tlie motion of 
the stars, and from the course which they pursued, I ima- 
gined that it should already have been day. As I^tood in 
this state of confusion, I hc^rd the voice of people approach- 
ing the spot were I was. I advanced towards them and 
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demanded in Tuscan, in what country I nfiglit he. ' One of 
them answered me in Italian : ‘ This country is Norway ; 
but who are you who question us in a tongue so little 
known?’ ‘lam,’ said I, ‘a wretch who in attempting to 
escape from death hav/? fallen into his hands ;* and in a few 
words I related to tliem ray journey, and the death of the 
enchantress. He who liad spoken appeared to pity me, and 
said : ‘ You ouglit, my good friend, to be very thankful to 
heaven, whifdi has delivered you out of the power of wicked 
sorcerers, of whom there are many in these nortliern parts. 
It is said, indeed, that they transform themselves into he- 
wolvcs and shc-wolves, for there arc enchanters of both 
sexes. I know not how this can be, and as a Christian and 
a Catholic I do not believe it, notwithstanding experience 
deraonstd-ates the contrary. It may, indeed, be said that 
their transformations are the illusions of the devil, who, by 
God’s permissiop, thus punishes the sins of tliis evil genera- 
tion.’ I then asked him the hour, as the night appeared to 
me very long and the day came not. lie replied, that in 
these remote regions the year was divided into four portions. 
There were three months of qx'rfect night, during Avhich the 
sun never appeared above the horizon ; three months of 
daybreak, which were neither day nor night ; three montlis 
of uninterrupted dayliglit, during which tlie sun never set ; 
and lastly, three months of twilight : that tlie season then 
was the morning twilight, so that it was useless to look for 
the appearance of day. He added, that I must postpone 
until the period of perfect day my pros])ect of returning 
home ; but that then vessels >v*ould sail with merchandize to 
England, France, and Spain. He inquired whether I was 
acquainted with any occupation by which I could support 
myself until my return to my own country. I replied, that 
I was a dancing-master, very skilful in the saltatory art, as 
well as in the nimble use of my lingers. Upon this my new 
friend began to laugli ncost lieartily, and assured me that these 
occupations, or duti('.s, as I called them, were not in fashion 
in Norway, or in the neighbouring countries.” Ilutilio’s 
host, who was the greUt grandson of an Italian, taught him 
to work as a goldsmith. lie afterwards made a vc>yagc for 
commorSfal purposes, and was taken by the pirates, and 
carried to the Barbarous Isle, wlicre he remained until all 
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the inhabitants were destroyed in a tumult, when he escaped, 
to^ethe ' witn Persilcs and Sigisrnonda. 

Jn this episode we recognize the pen of’ the author of Don 
Quixote. The insignificance of the hero and the greatness 
of the incident are here as pleasantl}^ contrasted as in Don 
Quixote are the valour of the licro and the petty nature of the 
incidents. This humorous spirit, however, and this ironical 
style of treating his own story, only manifest themselves 
occasionally in this work, which in its serious marvellouaness 
is often fatiguing. 

It has appeared to me that we may perceive in the works 
of Cervantes, the progress which superstition was making 
uridf^r the imbecile sovereigns of Spain, and the influence 
which it was acquiring over the mind of an old m^an sur- 
rounded by priests, whose object it was to render him as in- 
tolei'ahhi and as cruel as themselves. In his novel of 
Rinconete and Cortadillo, Cervantes make% a skilful and 
delicate attack upon the supi^r.stitions of his country, and a 
similar sjjirit is observable in his Don Quixote. The episode 
of Ricoto the IVIoor, the conntry^man of Sancho Panza, who 
relates the sufleiing.>» of the Moors, for the most part 
Christians, on their banishment from Spain, is highly touch- 
ing. “The punishment of exile,*’ says he, “which some 
(‘>teem light and humane, is to us the most terrible of all. 
Whenivej’ we roam we lament Spain, for there were we born, 
and that is our native country. Nowhere liave we found the 
asylum which our misffortunes merited. In Barbary and in 
every part of Africa, where ^^e had hoped to meet with a 
friendly receptiQii, an asylum, and kind treatment, we have 
been more injured and more outraged than elsewhere. AV*e 
knew not the benefits Avhich we possessed until we lost them. 
The desire wliich we almost all of us feel to return into 
Spain is%o great, that the greater part amongst us, wdio like 
me understand the language, and they are not few, have re- 
turned into this country, leaving their wives and cliildren 
without support. It is row only tliat we feel by ex{)erience 
how sweet is that love of our country , which we formerly 
used to hear spoken of.” With whatever reserve the esta- 
blished auihorities ;M’e alluded to in this story, ant>in the 
equally aflecting story his •laughter Rieota, it is impossible 
that it should not excite a deep interest for so many unfortu- 
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nate wretches, w'ho aggrieved in their religion, oppressed by 
the laws, no less than by individual tyranny, had been driven 
with their wives and their children, to the number of six 
hundred thousand, from a country where they had been 
established for more tt^ian eight centuries ; a country which 
owed to them its agriculture, its commerce, its prosperity, 
and no inconsiderable part of its literature. 

In Persiles and Sigismonda there is a Moorish adventure, 
the time of which is laid near the period of their expulsion 
from Spain. But in this place Cervantes endeavours to 
render the Musulmans odious, and justify the cruel law 
which had been put in execution against them. The heroes' 
of the romance airivc with a caravan at a Moorish village in 
the kingdom of Valencia, situated a league distant from tlie 
sea. Tlie Moors hasten to welcome them ; oflfering th(‘ir 
houses, and displaying the most obliging hospitality. Tlie 
travellers at length yield to these entreaties, and take up 
their lodging with the richest <Moor in the village. Scarcely, 
however, had they retired to repose, when the danghtei* of 
their host secretly apprizes them, that they had been thus 
pressingly invited in order tliat they might be entrapjied on 
Iward a Barbary fleet, which would arrive in the night for 
the purpose of transporting the inhabitants of the village 
and all their riches to the shores of Africa, and that tluar 
host hoped by making them prisoners to procure a large 
ransom. The travellers, in consequence of this intelligenei^, 
took refuge in the church, where iheyflortified themselves ; 
and in the night the inhabitants of the village having 
burned their dwellings, set sail for Africa. Cervantes on 
this occasion speaks in the person of a Christian Moor ; 
“ Happy youth ! prudent king ! go on, and execute this 
generous decree of banishment ; fear not that the country 
will be deserted and uninhabited. Hesitate not to ex»'le even 
those who have received baptism. Considerations like thes(*. 
ought not to impede your progress, for experience has shown 
how vain they are. In a little while the land will be re- 
peopled with new’ Cj;irisiians, but of the ancient race. It 
wdll recover its fertility, and attain a higher prosperity than 
it now possesses. If the lord should npt have vessels so 
numerous and so humble, yet ithose^who remain will be 
faithful Catholics. With them the roads wdll be secure, peace 
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'ivill rei^^n, and our property will be no longer exposed to the 
attacks of tlie^^e robbers.” 

This work leads us to hazard another remark on the cha- 
racter of tlie Spanish nation. The hero and heroine are 
r«!presented as patterns of perfectioR. They are young, 
beautiful, brave, generous, tender, and devoted to one 
another beyond any thing which human nature can be sup- 
]>()scd to attain, yet with all these rare qualities they are 
addicted to falsehood, as though they had no other occupation. 
Upon every occasion, and before thejr can possibly know 
wh(*ther thti falsehood will be useful or prejudicial to them, 
tliey make it an invariable rule to speak directly contrary to 
the truth. If any one a^ks tliem a question, they deceive 
him. If any omi confides in them, they deceive him.^ If any 
one asks their advice, they deceive him ; and those who are 
most attached to them, are most surely the objects of this 
s[)ii'it of dissimulation. Arnaldo of Denmark, a noble and 
g(‘neJ*ous prince, is from the beginning to the end of the 
romaiieo tie' victim of Sigismonda’s duplicity. Sinforosa, is 
no hisss cruelly d(iceived by Pqrsiles. Policarpo, who had 
shown them great hospitality, loses his kingdom by the 
4)p(M*ation of tludr ai'tifices. Every falsehood, however, 
proxing successful, the personal interest of the hero is sup- 
posed to justify the measure, and what would to our eyes 
a[)[)car an act of base dissimulation, is represented by Cer- 
vantes as an effort ol' happy prudence. 1 am aware that 
Ibreigners who have travelled in Spain, and merchants who 
have traded with the Castilii\ns, unanimously praise their 
good faith and honesty. Such authorities must be believed. 
Nothing is more common than to calumniate a people who 
are separated from ns by their language and their manners ; 
and tho-^e virtues must indeed be real which can triumph over 
all onr national in-ejudices. Tlie literature of Spain, at all 
events, dues not strengthen onr confidence in the good faith 
of the* (Jastilians ; nut only is dissimulation crowned with suc- 
cc^^s ill their comedies, their romances, and their descriptions 
of national luannei-s, but that quality absolutely receives 
greater honoui than candour. In the writers of the northern 
nations we discover an air of sincerity and frankneSLf and an 
openness of heart, which we tnay look for in vain amongst the 
Spanish authors. Their history bears a stronger testimony 
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even than their literature to the truth of this accusation, 
which hangs over all the people of the South, and induces a 
suspicion of want of faith, which their sense of honour, their 
religion, and the system of morality which is current amongst 
them, would seem to‘ justify. No history is soiled by more 
instances of perfidy than that of Spain. No government has 
ever made so liglit of its oatlis and its most sacred engage- 
ments. From the reign of Ferdinand tlie Catholic, to the 
time of the administration of Cardinal Alberoni, every war, 
every public treaty^ every relation between the government 
and the people, is marked by the most odious treachery. 
Tlieir address, however, gained the admh-ation of the world, 
and they contrived to separate truth IVom honour. 

There is now oidy one work of Cervantes which remains 
to be noticed, the Galatea^ his earliest composition, which 
was published in 1584, in imitation of the Jliana of Monte- 
mayor. After JJon Quixote, this production is most generally 
known to foreigners. The translation, or rathcir the imitation 
of it by Florian has rendered it j)opiihir in France. Tlie 
Italians had already shewn .a great taste for pastoral poetry ; 
they did not, like the ancients, content themselves with writing 
eclogues, in wdiic'h a single sentiment was developed in a 
dialogue betweC]! a few shejdierds, without action, plot, or 
catastrophe. To the sweetness, the spirit, and the elegance 
which belong to pastoral productions, the Italians added 
romantic situations and jiowcfful passions. 'J liey had com- 
posed several pastoral dramas, sonui ofNvhich have been j)re- 
sented to the notice of the reader in the carli(*r j)art of this 
work. I'he S[)aniard.s had been still more decfdy captivabnl 
by these pastoral fancies, which, by r(*cailing to tlie mind the 
feelings of our childhood, accord admirably with tJie yiehhng 
indolence of southern ieelings. Their drama in its origin vva^ 
entirely pastoral, rncited by the same taste, they y)roducc(l 
many long works, Vhicli W(*re, in fact, nothing more than 
tedious eclogues. Tl)(^ six hooks of the Galatea form two 
octavo volumes, and yet these constituted only the first portion 
of the work, whicli jvas never finished. Florian soon per- 
ceived that a tale ol’this length wmuld not be agreej^ble to tin? 
taste (# his countrymen ; and he therel’oi’e worked up the 
incidents while he abridged tiie romance, and wliile he 
retrenched the poetical portions, added to the general interest. 
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Cervantes lias been blamed for having mingled too many 
episodes with the principal talc. It is said, that he has 
attempted too many complicated histories, and introduced too 
many characters, and that he has, by tjie quantity of incidents 
and names, confounded the imagination ol the reader, who is 
unable to follow him. He is also blamed for liaving, in the 
earliest of his works, when he was yet comparatively ignorant 
of what constitutes purity and elegance of style, employed an 
involved construction which gives Ins work an appearance of 
affectation. I should be also inclined to impute it to him as 
JL fault, though this accubation more properly falls upon the 
class than upon this individual work, that he is almost cloying 
in the sweetness and languor of his love-scenes. When we 
read these pastoral romances, we may imagine ourselves 
batliing in milk and honey. Notwithstanding these observa- 
tions, the purity of its morals, the interest ^f its situations, 
the richness of invention, and the poetical cliarms wdiich it 
displays, must ensure to the Galatea an honourable place in 
tlie list of Spanish classics. 

Amongst the contemporaries^ of Cervantes there is one 
whose name is fre([uently repeated, and whose work has pre- 
served considerable celebrity without being ever read. J)oii 
Alonzo de Ercilla was the author of the Araucrnia ; a poem 
wdiich has been sometimes cited as tlie only Spanish epic. 
Tliis idea, however, is by no means 'svell grounded ; for there 
is not, perhaps, any nation wdiich has more frequently 
attempted the epic style than the Spanish : indeed, the Cas- 
tilians reckon thirty-six epic poems. It is true that none ol' 
tliese rise above mediocrity, or arc worthy of being compared 
with the admirable i)rodiietions of Camothis, or Tasso, or 
Milton. Ercilla, however, has no greater pretensions than 
the rest^ for we find nothing in liis writings which can raise 
him absolutely above the ranks of his riA als. U'iie Araucaria 
would, in all probability, have been forgotten, together with 
tlie tliirty-six pretended epics, if Voltaire had not chanced to 
bestow upon it some fresh celebrity. On the [mblieation of 
Ids Hc)madc\\{^ subjoined an Essay on Epic Toetry, in wdiich 
he revioved the various poems which dili'erent nations had 
presented to dispute the epic palm. "J"he S[)ania*rds had 
nothing better than thv Aniucana, of wliich Cervantes had 
said, in his inventory of the library^uf Don Quixote, that it 
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was one of the best poems in heroic verse which the Castilians 
possessed, and that it might be compared with the most 
famous productions of Italy. Voltaire examined it, and 
judged it with the more indulgence on account of its obscurity. 
He placed Ercilla, where we may well be astonished to iiiid 
him, by the side of llomer, of Virgil, of Tasso, of Camoens, 
and of Milton. He insisted upon his valour and upon the 
dangers which the autlior had experienced, as though they 
added to his poetical merits ; and in a favoui-able analysis he 
cited several passages which display real beauties. The 
longest is taken from the second canto : it is the speech of 
Colocolo, the oldest of the Caciques, who, surrounded by 
chiefs all aiming at the supreme power, calms the furious 
2 )assion^ of his ambitious countrymen, and proposes a just 
and simple mode of choosing a commander in chief. Voltaire, 
iji a comparison which he institutes between this speech and 
that of Kestof in the Jliad, gives the preference to the 
eloquence of the savage, ana eagerly seizes upon this oppor- 
tunity of placing his own, in opposition to a commonly 
received opinion. If Ercillu is indebted to Voltaire for his 
celebrity, the obligation is in some degree reciprocal. In all 
jirobability the perusal of the Araucaria suggested to the 
hVench ])oet the beautiful conception of his Alzire, and 
opened to his view the “vast field which the sanguinary 
.--truggle between the Ancient and the New World, and tla^ 
contrast between the indefiendenee of the Americans and the 
Janaticism ol‘ the Sjianiards, afibrded. * 

Don Alonzo de Ercilla y iCuniga was born at Madrid, in 
1.333 ; or, according to otiier writers, in lodO. He accom- 
panied PJiilip II., tlien Infant, as his page, into Italy, tlie 
Low Countries, and afterwards into England, From theiiee 
lie ^iroceeded, at the age of two-and-twenty, with the new 
Viceroy of Peru, to America. He had been inforilied that 
the Araucans, the most warlike people, wdio formed and still 
form a jiowerful republic, had thrown off the yoke to whieli, 
on the Spanish invasion, tliey liad momentarily submitted. 
In tliis war he engagvid with great ardour. It was a contest 
in which, even as a subaltern, no inconsiderable glo^^y was to 
be accpi^red. The Araucans, who were governed by sixteen 
C’aciques who possessed equal powers,<did not reciognize any 
ijingle supreme ciiief, except in the event of w^ar. Then it 
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was that they submitted to the most rigorous discipline ; they 
did 110^, disdain to learn from their enemies the art oi w^r ; 
with a body of horse they opposed the cavalry of the 
Spaniards ; in a sliort time they learned the use of fire-arms, 
and employed with great address thosft wliicli they won from 
their enemies, though they were unable themselves to manu- 
facture gunpowder. Their invincible courage, their disci- 
pline, and their contempt of death, qualified them to expel 
the Spaniards from their country. Fatal reverses, however, 
succeeded their first victories ; and in the time of Alonzo de 
Ercilla, the Siianiards flattered themselves with the hopes of 
subduing the Araucaus. It was in tlie middle of this war 
that Lrcilla undertook, witli all the ardour of youth, to coin- 
])Ose an e[)ic poem on it. Tliis idea he pursued in the midst 
of all the dangers and fatigues of the expedition. In a wild 
and uneijltivat(‘d country, and in the presence of an enemy, 
Ills days and nights were passed in the op(M air. lie con- 
tinued, nevertheless, the composition of his poem, noting 
down the adventures of the day, sometimes upon scraps of 
jiaper which he had by clnq;^ce preserved, which would 
scarcely contain half a dozen lines, and sometimes on pieces 
of parchment or skin which he found in the cabins of the 
savages. 

Ill tliis manner lie completed tlie fifteen first cantos, or first 
])art of Ids ^York.* lie was scarcely thirty years of age 
when he returned to Spain to indulge the fond idea, that he 
liad secured Idh farTie, both as a warrior and a poet. He 
anxiously waitt d for the grateful acknowledgments of his 
sovereign and. his couiitiy ; but the sullen monarch, to whom 
he dedicated Ids Araueana, deigned not to notice either his 
verses or Ids valour. Ercilla, liumiliated by the, neglect of 
his sovendgn, believed that he might still by fresh efforts 
iicqidi^ suliieienl renown amongst his eonntrymen to attract 
the attention of the court. He added a second part to Ids 
jioem, and inserted in it the grossest flatteries of a prince, 
little entitled to praise, but who has yet been always regarded’ 
with enthusiasm by the Spaniards. In this second part he 
also related the most brilliant events of Pidlip’s reign, and 

* This jin'll part was pii]}lislicd at Madrid, 1509, small •Svo, with a 
dedication to Philip 1 l., vvlu( h*was not rcpublislicd in the subsequent 
editions. Tlio stcond ('art in 157i>, and the third in 1590. 
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again waited with impatience, but in vain, for the honours 
and rewards which lie conceived himself to have Oaerited. 
The Emperor Maximilian II. bestowed upon him, it is true, 
a chamberlain’s key ; but without adding to this honour any 
of those pecuniary acknowledgments of which Ercilla stood 
prcssingly in need. Depressed and discouraged, the poet 
forsook his own country, resolving to seek in foreign lands, 
and no doubt at the court of Maximilian, those rewards which 
Castile had refused to him. In his travels, during which he 
composed a third part of his poem, he dissipated the remainder 
of his fortune, and experienced, as he advanced in years, tin* 
liardships of poverty. Nothing is known of his history aftci 
his fiftieth year ; but the conclusion of his poem shews him 
struggling with those misfortunes from which so few of tlie 
great poets of Spain have been exempt. After mentioning 
some new exploits and victories of Philip 11., which would 
form a poetical t'lieme, he renounces for himself so ungrateful 
a task ; a task whieli has pioduced to him neither I’ceoni- 
pense, nor glory, and with the following melancholy lines h(‘, 
disa])pears from our view : , 

Ah • who shall tell how oft the ocean's roar 
I brav'd in every dime; now si)rea(lniic forth 
My (lariiii; canvass to tlic frcc/ing North . 

Now conquering on the far antarciic shore 
The Antipodes ; while in tlie changinsr sliics 
AVomleriug I saw new constdlatious rise ; 

Now tempting unknown gulfs with daring pro\\. 

To snatch a wreath to bind thy ro\^l brow. 

Where tin? cold soulheru zone the hlisslul day denie.'-.’' 

^ Quaiitas tierras corri, (juantas naeiones, 

Hacia cl dado none atravesuudo ; 

Y cn sus bajas aiitarticas regione? 

El aiitii)oda ignoto coiiquistando. 

Climas pasc, mude coiistdaeioiics, 
flolfos inavcgahles iiavegando, * 

Estciidic^ido, senor, vuestra <*orona 
liasta casi la austral trigida zona. 

So many editions exist of this celebrated poem, that it is unncces- 
Bary to give large extracts here. That published by Bandry (Paris, 
1840) in the following vokmic may be recoiriineiided . “Tesoro de los 
Pocmas Espafioles Epieos, Sagrados, y Burlcseos : quo eontienQ Integra 
la A'ntacii^a de D. Alonzo dc Er(!illa, la Moaqum. dc Yillavidosa,” 
&,c. This volume forms a sequel to Ihe T^ftoro f)rl Parnatto Eyaiiol^ 
four vols, and is parr of a scries which coiAprises the best Spanish 
poets, dramatists, and historians, printed uniformly, in large 8vo. 
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Ercilla concludes by declaring, that, renouncing a world 
which has ever deceived him, he will henceforward cons(?crate 
to God the small remains of life, and weep over his faults, 
instead of devoting himself to the Muses. 

There is in the courage of ErcilTa, in his adventures and 
his misfortunes, a sort of romantic attraction, wliich induces 
us to expect to find him a great poet as well as a great man. 
Unfortunately the Araucaiia does not confirm this favourable 
impression. Indeed it can scarcely be regarded as a poem : 
it is rather a history versified and adorned with descri[)tions, 
in which tlie author never rises into the true poetical sphere. 
I'lie Spaniardii appear to have always failed in the epic, in i 
consequence of the false ideas of it which they have enter- 
tained. Lucan IiaS always been in their eyes thq model of 
e[)ic poets. They seem to have tliouglit that their duty con- 
sisted in relating historical facts in a more impressive manner 
than the historian ; but they have never attended to the 
unity cf interest and action, or the value of ^\hich they appear 
to have be(‘n unaware. They never distribute the incidents 
according to the impression «vdiicli they wish to produce ; 
snppre.ssing, enlarging, and adding to them, according to the 
requisitions of an art wJiich i: (‘ssentially creative. They 
saci’iliee every thing to historical accuracy ; and yet it is not 
to that, but to poetical truth,* that they ought to liave 
attemhid. Ercilla prided himself upon his voracity and accu- 
racy ; he challenged even those who were best informed rela- 
li", e to the war of Xraueo to point out a single error. Ills 
])Ocm, tlicrciore, is sometimes merely a rhymed gazette, 
which, not })ossessing the interest of novedty, is intolerably 
fatiguing. Erom the commencement, which he has imitated 
froju Ariosto, he invokes Truth alone ; he nobl}' tells us how 
faitld^il he will prove to her, but at the same time he shew'S 
us that to her lie has sacrificed all the charm of* [)oetry. 

Nor love, nor love’s delights, th' iminissioii Vi hour, 

The tender tliouglit, the hearts responsive throe, 

Nor lady fair, nor knight in amorous Avoe 
Wakiiij, the lute beneath the iryrlle hoAvr. 

Attract iny Muse ; hut deeds of liighest. naino 
1 sing ; Avdicn, Avaking at the call of Fame, • 

Spain's valiant so^s unsheath'd the e^UtXcring blatb, 

And o'er tlic unsubdued Aiaueau laid 

The iron-burthen'd vokc, his spirit proud to tame. 
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Themes worthy of renown 1 shall rehearse : 

A people ill the wilds of Nature bred, 

Who to a kin*? ne'er bow'd the subject head ; 

Their deeds of bold emprir^e shall in my verse 
lie sung ; their native wealth, and fruitful soil, 

Narich’d by inunstiy, and patient toil ; 

And of their proud defence the Muse shall tell, 

How fir’d with freedom’s llanie the conquer'd fell. 

Adding new triumph to the conqueror’s spoil. 

And thou, illustrious Philip, deign receive 
My humble labours ; thy benignant smile 
Shall every sorrow from my lieart beguile, 

And a rich guerdon to thy poet give 

Truth prompts my song, nor from her sacred line 

All uiicorruptcd sljall it e'er decline : 

Despise not thou the oircring of th-i Aluse, 

However poor; nor gracious, oh refuse 
’ 'J’o lend thy royal name . her honours all are thine. 

After having devoted two stanzas more to the dedication, 
ICrcilla begins hi.4 poem with a description of Chili, which lie 
gives, not in the language of the Miis6is, but with a prosaic 
exactness wliich even an Jnstorian might wish to decline, and 
to re, sign to Hie mere statistical writer. It is not only incon- 
sistent poetry, hut even totally irreconeileahle to all 

elevation of language ; 

Kunuiiig from North to South, Chili extends 
Along the late discover’d Southern sea; 

Between its eastern and its western ends, 

Measur’d across where it is found to be 
The broadest, ’tis a hundred inileijj It bonds, 

South latitude, from the twent.y-fecvcnlh degree 
To that }(oiiit where thjc oceans A\avcR are met 
By those of Cliili, in a narrmv strait. 

Six moi’c stanzas, nearly in the same style, c*omp]ete tlie 
description of Cliili and Araiico. Krcilla never ]y(a’eeiv(‘d 
tliat in poetry it was iieccseary to paint the climate or the 
eountry ; that he ought to have hrouglit before our ej^es the 
wild mountains of the Andes, in the bosom ol‘ which lived 
the Puelches, the most formidable^ tribe in the confederatcal 
l^cqiuhlie of Arauco, instead of simply informing us that the 
mountains w’^ere a thousand leagues in length ; that he ought 
to liave jiaiiitcd the varied hues of the vegetation, so (^ifferent 
from that'' of Europe ; the tdiinate, whicli within a very shoiA 
spae.e [)i*esents all the extremes of heat and cold ; in shoi’t, 
iJiat all the various embellishments of the scene, to wJiich he 
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was about to introduce us, ou"lit to have been presented to 
our view. At tlie openin" of liis epic, Ercilla shews that ia* 
knew not how to describe like a poet. He has even forgotten 
to reject tlie scientific words of nortli and south, east and 
west, which their foreign origin reinjers unpleasant in tht^ 
Spanish language. His description of the manners of the 
Araucans, of tlicir division *into sixteen clans, under sixteen 
cliieftains or Caciques, agrees exactly witli the present con- 
dition of that warlike people, who compelled the Spaniards 
to respect their liberties. That description, however, is very 
fatiguing, because the ibrms ofver.^e, if they do not facililatci 
file composition, contribute only to embarrass it ; and when 
Xh(iy are made use of in prosaic details, reejuire amplifications 
and artificial expedients, which render them more heavy than 
mei'd prose. 

The territory of Araueo had been eonqiicred by Don Pedro 
de Valdivia, who founded there seven S[>aiiish cities. The 
conquerors, however, soon rendered their yoke insupportable 
to the vanquished Araucans, who at length revolted, and 
assembled together for the pnimosc of naming their general 
or To(jui. It is in this assembly that Colocolo, the oldest of 
the Caciques, after delivering a long harangue,* proposes an 

M. de Sismondi informs ns that tins spcccli has been translated 
by Voltaire, who has expressed Ins atlniiration of it. This version, 
which is rathoi elo(]iicrit than faithful, ha^ led Eoutterwek to observe, 
that Voltaire could appieciatc oratorical beauty, but bad an imperfect 
perception of poetical '^ccllencc ; a charge which M de Sismondi 
repel... with much waniith. Tlic French translation is subjoined. Air. 
Eowring, in hi.s Ajicicnt Portri/ and Romances of Spcfiu, has given an 
elegant metrical version, of which we <iuote the first two verses. — 'J'r J 
Caciques ! defenders of our country, hear ! 

It"is not envy wounds my tortured sight, 

When 1 ohserve these struggles, who shall wear 
Ambition s badge, — whicli had been mine of right ; 

For see my brow in aged wrinkles dight. 

And the tomb tells me I must soom be there ; — 

’Tis love insipircs me ! — patriotism ! zeal ! — 

Listen ! my soul its coumscls shall unveil. , 

To what vain honours, chiefs, aspire ye now 
And where the bulwaiks of this tjwcviiig pride'* 

Ye have been vanquish’d, — trod on by the loc ; 

Defeat is echo’d round on every side. # 

What ! arc yopr con<|uerors thus to be defied. 

That stand around with laurels on their brow ! ‘ 

Check this mad fury ! wait the coming fray ! 

Then shall it e»wh the foe in glory’iS day. 


“ Caciques, 
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expedient worthy of a barbarous nation : that a heavy beam 
should bebrouj^ht, and that the man who can bear the> weight 
the longest shall liuve the honour of commanding. All the 
Ca<;iques successively make trial of their strength, but Cau- 
poliean, the son of Leocan, bears away the prize. During 
two days and nights he sustains tl^e beam upon his shoulders, 
and when, on the third day, he throws ii down, he shews the 
assembly, by the activity of his leap, on ridding himself of 
his burthen, that his vigour is not yet exhausted. 

It w^as this Caupolican who animated for such a length of 
time the courage of the Araucans, who led them from victory 
to victory, and who, wdien subsequently overwhelmed by the 
fresh suc(‘ours which arrived from Peru, still supported the 
constancy of his countrymen in the midst of their reverses. 
No incoiisidcrable interest might have been attached to the 
hero of the poem, and to the generous people whom he 
commanded ; oui*»sympathies might easily have been awakened 
Caciques, illustrcs dcfcnscurs Vie la patne, le dcsir ainbitieiix de 
commander ii’est i)oint cc qui m’engage a vous parlcr. Jc ne me plains 
pas qiie vous diaputicz iivec tant dc chalcur un honiieur (pii poiit-Gtrc 
aerait dil a ma vieilleaae, ct qui oriAjrait nion dccliii : e'est nia t,endresac 
pour vous, e’eat ramour quo je dois a ma patrio, qui me sollicitc a vous 
demandcr attention pour ma faiblc voix. Ilclaa ' coinincnt poiivons- 
nous avoir as&cz bonne ojdiiion de noiis-mCmcs pour prelendre a quclqiic 
grandeur, ct pour ambitioimcr d<;s titres fastiicux, noiia qui avoiis etc Ics 
mallicurcux sujets et lea caclavcsdca Espagnols' Votre colfere, Cacifpiea, 
votre fiireur ne dcvraicni-ellos pas s cxercer plutOt contre nos tyrans ‘f 
Pourquoi tournc/.-voua contre vous-mpmes ccs armes qui pourraient 
extcrniiiier voa ennemis, ct venger notre patr?e ? Ah ! si vous aouIcz 
p6rir, clierchcz unc mort (pii vous pro'*iirc do la gloirc ; d'unc main, 
briaez iin joiig honteux, ct dc raulro, attaquez les h^.spuguols, ct nc 
repandez pas, dans inic (jiiercjlc slciilc, Ics prccicux rcsics d im sang quo 
les dieux vous ont laissc pour voiis venger. J’applaudia, ji; I’avouc, a la 
librc emulation dc vos courages ; cc mcme orgiicil (jiic jc condamiic, 
augmciitc I'cspoir qiie jc con<;ois, Mais cpie votre valcur avcuglc no 
combattc pas conlrc cllc-iiicmc, ct no so serve pas dc scs propre ^ forces 
pour detruire Ic pays qu’cllc doit defendre. Si vous ctes rcsolus dc nc 
point cesser vos qiicrclles* trernpez vos glaives dans nion sang glacc. 
J’ai vecu trop long-temps , heiircux qui meurt sans voir scs compatriotes 
inallieiircux, et nialhciircux par leiir fuiitc ! Ecoutez doin; cc que j'osc 
vous proposer; votre valeur, 6 Caciques! cst egale ; vous Ctes tons 
egalemcnt illustrcs par voi'rc naissanec, par votre poinoir, par ^os 
rieliCMSCs, par vos exploits; vos Ilincs sont egalemeiit digiies'de eoni- 
matidor, Cga^iemcnt capablc.s dc subjugucr rimivcrs' cc sont ces piesciis 
celestor, (]ui causent vos qucrellcs. Vous«manqve/ de clicf, ct eliaeun do 
vous nu rrte dc I’Ctrc ; ainsi, puisqu’il n’y a aucune ditlercnec entn* vos 
courages, que la force du corR'. decide cc que fcgalite cle voa vertus 
n’auraitjamuis decide.” • •* 
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in favour of these* half-naked savages, who were compelled 
to contend against all the advantages which their superior 
knowledge of the art of war gave to the vSpaniards. But 
such neither was, nor ought to have been, the intention of 
Ercilla. Ilis object was to intere^ the reader for the 
Castilians and for himself, for we frequently find him fighting 
valiantly in the midst of his countrymen. The composition 
is, in fact, rather a journal than an epic. Animated as he 
was by his martial ardour, he has yet failed to communicate 
any portion of his enthusiasm to the reader ; he cannot make 
us enter into the cruel passions of the Spaniards ; he cannot 
jfjake us accessories to their avarice and their fanaticism. 
We wade with pain through his long military details, all ar- 
ranged in chronological order, through the liistory of his skir- 
mishes, and the minute incidents which seem to require that 
we should be interested in the particular fortunes of every 
common soldier. As the conquest of America, was attempted 
by a handful of Spaniards, everjfc individual, in fact, possessed 
considerable imj)ortance, and might imagine that he singly 
influenced the fate of empires. This species of war, in 
which we sec more of the soldfer, and less of military evo- 
lutions, is, perhaps, the best fitted for the purposes of poetry; 
but in order to turn this circumstance to advantage, Ercilla 
ought to have described the individual adventures of the 
soldiers, or he ought to have excited our attention by intro- 
ducing some strongly-marked characters, or some prominent 
tiets of heroism, wlik-li might dignify events intrinsically 
insignificant. The inarch of fourteen nameless soldiers, who 
arc sent to reinlbrce the arniy’of Valdivia, is a meagre sub- 
ject for a whoh^’canto of an epic poem. 

The author’s style varies in the three parts of which his 
Avork is composed. The first portion, comprising the fifteen 
cantos Mfcliicli lie Avrote in America, is the most purely 
bistorii'al, the most devoid of all adventitious ornament, and 
th(*, most fatiguing from the minute details of the Avar which 
it presents. lii the seeond part, which Avas written in 
Europe, Ercilla Avas desirous of correcting the monotony of 
bis subject, of wliicli he had probably been made sensible, 
by t!i; jiitruduction^ of ineJdcnts possessing a greater degree 
ol national intiu-est, aiyl Avlwcli, at the same time, should be 
more gratifying to the vanity of the monarch to whom the 
poem Avus dedicated. In^his sevcntlenth canto he describes 

#• * 
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the battle of St. Quentin, and in his twenty-foiirtli, that of 
Lepanto, without att(^mpting however to connect them with 
his subject. The third and last part, which concludes with 
the thirty-seventh canto, exhibits more ornament, though in 
general foreign to the <»Bubject, and misplaced. In this por- 
tion of the work w’e meet with the description of the won- 
(hu'ful art and the enchanted gardens of the magician Fiton, 
wdiicli could never have belonged to the wild deserts of 
America. JMagic itself is bound to observe poetical truth. 
In the twenty -eighth canto, the beautiful savage, Glaura, 
recounts to Ercilla her intrigues and adventures with 
Cariolan, in much the same terms, and with the same feel- 
ings, as might have been expected from a Spanish lady. 
Ercilla himself relates, during a long march, to hi> com- 
panions in lyms, the true history of Dido, Queen ol‘ Cur- 
tilage, whom Virgil, he says, has calumniated in making Ikt 
die of love for jtEncas. This nai-rative alone occupies tlie 
thirty-second and thirty-thinh cantos. 

The course of the historical events, however, presents a 
sort of epic unity. The situation of tlui S[):iniards iu 
Arauco continues to grow more and more critical, until tli(* 
moment of their receiving reinforcements from Peru, after 
which period they experience no reverses. The capture of 
the Araucaii chief and his^frightful punishment should have 
formed the termination of the poem. With that iiuadenl 
the present analysis concludes. 

Caupolican, hunted from one'retreat • to another, and after 
ever}^ defeat again appearing in greater strength, is at length 
surprised and taken prisoner by the treachery of one of his 
soldiers. He voluntarily discovers his name to the Spaniards, 
and declares that he has the power of treating ivitli them so 
as to bind the whole nation. He engages that the Araucans 
shall with himself embrace Christianity, and subini/- to the. 
dominion of Philip,* and represents that his captivity may 
thus be the means of procuring peace to all Chili ; but h(‘ 
announces to them at the same time, that if it is necessary, 
be is equally prepared, for death : 

'• Nor spolcp the Indian more, but with an eye ' 

Intrepid, and a spirit all eljite, ’ , 

With unblanch’d check, the last decree of f.itc 
V < Calmly awaited ; ur to live or die 

To him was equaf; fortune’s tpijupest dread 
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<Jould frown no further vengeance on his head; . 
Though hound a captive, and in fetters, still 
Shone througli his soul th’ unconquerable Tiill ; • 

llis aspect nobly bold, from innate valour bred. 

Scarce had he told his name, than too severe 
A doom was pass’d — precipitate iresolve ! 

Impal'd, with arrows piercoil, he should absolve 
His love of country. But no dastard fear 
Appall’d his spirit, no appealing look 
For mercy cried : fortune he would not brook. 

Though death against him rais’d his fiery dart, 

AViili thousand torments arm’d, his valorous heart, 

!Nor secret dread, nor mortal shudder shook. 

Yet in a moment by God’s awful power 
Upon his soul a mighty change was wrought : 

The light of fiiith beam’d on him, and he sought. 

Amid the perils of that mortal hour, 

To share the Christian’s baptism, and the sure • 
Promise of bliss, that ever shall endure ! 

Castile’s proud sons in joy and pity gaz’d. 

While the barbarian tribes .stood all ama*z’d, 

And gushing tears their .warrior eyes obscure. 

And now arriv’d the sad though happy da%, 

Which death and Christian baptism to him gave : 
Though that the body slew, yet this should save 
His parted spirit from corruption’s sway. 

’Midst wondering crowds to death he then was brought. 
And the high doctrine of redemption taught, 

That bade him to resign his mortal breath. 

With fiimcst hope, to triumph over death, 

While on the life to come repos’d his silent thought. 

His varrior brow no gorgeous feathers deck, 

His feet imsfudall'd, to the silent plain 
Naked lie camp, dragging his weighty chain, 
q^hat clasp’d w ith fell embrace his royal neck, 

Whence hung the hangman’s rope. A martial hand 
And hosts of bristling spears around him stand, 

And weeping crowds, who as|^ if this be true, 

The sorrowing sight that meets their shuddering view, 
^ This last sad triumph o’er their native land. 

Thus to the bloody scaffold he drew' nigh. 

That distant from the camp an arrow’s flight, 
liaised on the plain, appeared before his sight. 

And to the gazing crowd w'a.s seen on high. 

Ascending then the stage, with brow elate. 

He saw' the dread preparatives of^fatc ; 

0 Saw', without change of temper or of blood. 

The arm amen I of death, that round him stood, * 

AVitli placid u^ien, a» in his free-hom state. 

Noav reach’d the summit, with an eye serene 
From side to side he turns Ifnigazing view, 

VOL. I!. •• S . • 
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Adininiij the vast crowd that round him drew, 

The sad spectators of the deathly scene ; 

' Wondering, his people ask’d how fortune’s might ‘ 

Could hurl their monarch from his native height 
Of glory ; nor were bounds to their amaze, 

While gatheriibg fast around with tearful gaze, 

They view the coming scene with terror and affright. 

Then near unto the pointed stake he came, 

Where he ere long should pour his mortal breath 
In the dire conflicts of a torturing death : 

But here no terrors shook his manly frame : 

“ Pleas’d I submit, since destiny hath cast 
Tliis bloody die ; soon is the journey pass’d ; 

Contempt and proud despite shall arm my soul," 

He said, “ to quaff misfortune’s bitter bowl, 

^or feel we that dread stroke that comes tlie last.” 

The busy hangman now approach’d his side 
* To seize his prey, a branded negro slave, 

The wretched freightage of the Atlantic wave. 

This last indignity too deeply tr»ed 

The m?)narch’s spirit, though with soul unmov'd 

He yet had every frown of fortune prov’d ; 

He could not brook, though in this bloody strife, 

ISo base an ending to his noble life, 

And all indignant thus the hostile chief reprov’d. 

Oh deed unworthy of the Christian race ! 

Is this your boasted honour, this the dower 
Of noble valour in her dying hour. 

To bid me perish by a hand so base 
Death is a full atonement, and life fled, 

Wc war no longer with the helpless dead : 

This is not death, but mockery and despite. 

Thus to afflict my spirit in her fliliht. 

And heap this dark dishonour on my head. 

“ Amidst your sivords that now so silent rest. 

That drank my country’s Idood, and in the strife 
Of furious battle thirsted for my life, 

C^an none be found to pierce my warrior breast ’ 

Whatever sorrows on iny head descend, 

Whatever griefs my snfferiug heart may rend, » 

Let not a slave’s polluted touch disgrace 
(^aupolican.The latest of his race; 

>for such a deed of shame his hour of death all, end." 

So spoke the indignant chief, and sudden turn'd 
Upon the miscreant slave, and though oppress’d 
AVith galling weight of fetters, on the breast 
^ He smote him fierce, and from the seaflbld spurn'd. 

Caupoll can, whom the very men wlio were inflicting npo.i 
liim the most atrocious pum>liment continually exhorted t<» 
patience and resignation^ repented ^qf this act of impatience, 
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or rather he summoned to his aid the heroism peculiar to the 
Amer:3ans, that imperturbable courage, which enables them 
to triumph over human malevolence. No longer offering 
any resistance, he again assumed an air of indifference, 
whilst racked by cruel pains, he was^et up as a mark for the 
arrows of the Castilians : 

Then from the ranks steppM forth a clioscn hand 
Of archers, six in number, but as true 
As death the feather’d weapons which they drew. 

At thirty paces from the chic** they stand " ; 

And though for many a year their bows had sped 
Their bloody shafts, and strewn the iield with dead. 

Yet at 8fO great a name a sudden fear 

Their courage check'd ; they felt the rising tear, 

And from their trembling hearts their fainting spirits fled. 
Rut cruel fortune, whose avenging hate • 

Had till’d so deep the martyr’s cup of woe, 

Tliat soon the bitter draught must overflow, 

Herself noAV urg’d the bloody stroke of Tate ; 

And as her haiul the stiwining bowstring press'd, 

A hundred arrow^s pierced the chieftain’s breast . 

Xor tower would suffice to free a "way 
For Ills great spirit from*her home of clay, 

And to his w'arrior soul give its eternal rest. 


CHAPTER, XXX. 

ON THE fiOMANTIC HRAHA. LOPE FELIX 1)L VEGA CARl'IO. 

In treating of the various branches of the literature of the 
South, we have hflherto ventured to criticise, with the 
greatest freedom, authors whose reputation entitles them to 
tlie utmost respect. Without regard to mere arbitrary rules, 
we have not liesitatecl to express our praise or our censure, 
according to the impressions wliich we have received from the 
perusal of those works, wliich are admired as master-pieces of 
genius iby other nations. If, in pursuing this course of 
criticism, we have exposed ourselvesHo the imputation of 
deciding in too pi'remptory a style, on subjects with which 
we have only a ])artial aci|iiaintance, w^c may, perhaps, on the 
otlier liand, justly claim tlie merit of cgpdour and impartiality. 
Ry fullj^exiilaiiiing the feelings wdth wdiich w^e liave been 
inspired by the stiply of individual works, a\m‘. have discharged 
our duty with gr(‘ater,fuhdiTy, than if we had only echoed the 
public sentiment, and added to the number of those who join 
with indifference the vo^tje of common asgent. 
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But tlie topic which it is now intended to discuss embraces 
considerations of peculiar delicacy. It cannot be allogetlier 
divested of national prejudices. On the subject of dramatic 
literature the nations of Europe have divided themselves into 
two conflicting parties^'; and, refusing to observe any degree 
of reciprocal justice, they exasperate each other with mutual 
insult and contempt. Each country has erected its favourite 
author into an idol, against whom all hostile criticism is pro- 
hibited. If the French pay their adorations to Racine, the 
English worship Shakspeare with no less devotion ; while 
Calderon, in Spain, and Schiller, in Germany, arc objects of 
equal veneration. To compare one of those authors with the 
others would be to otfend at once all their admirers. Should 
it be practicable to point out a blemish in some favoured 
writer, it is not easy to urge the objection with success. Far 
from conceding the point, his partizans wdll convert into a 
beauty the fault* which they cannot conceal. They imagine 
that the national honour defends upon a superiority which 
they liold to be too clear to admit of any question ; for, in the 
warmth of controversy, the dij^putants reject the very idea that 
their own opinion may, by possibility, not be free from error. 

It was our intention in a work of this nature, to make au 
impartial display of the opposite systems adopted by different 
nations, and to explain the' pcculiar tenets of each, as w ell as 
to detail the arguments upon which they founded their attacks 
upon the theory of their adversaries. We would gladly have 
believed that we had shown ourselves (?i|ually sensible to the 
beauties of these opposite sects, and that, whilst w^e endea- 
voured to catch and to indicate the point of view in wdiich 
our subject is seen by foreign nations, we had succeeded in 
avoiding their prejudices. Without asserting a jurisdiction 
over tlie rules of other schools, we have treated, witli due 
severity, those writers, however illustrious, wdio rejected indis- 
criminately all rules- alike. Leaving to every theatre the 
observance of its own practical law's, it has been our aim to 
overlook national systems, and to prefer the contemplation of 
a general theory of poetry, which may embrace them all. 
Our anxious wish to observe a strict impartiality has not been 
properly ai)preciated. By both parties w'e have been consi- 
dered as avow'ing hostile opinionsi WJiile the English critics 
have rebuked wdth severity the preference, wdiich, in speaking 
of Alfieri, w e have ^givcA to the classical school, the French 
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have censured with no less asperity the taste for the produc- 
tions of the romance authors, which we have not attempted to 
disguise whilst remarking on the works of Calderon. The 
result of our exertions to interfere with neither party, has 
been, that each has, in its turn, disavo^fed us, and endeavoured 
to drive us into the arms of the other. 

AVe shall, however, persist in our determination not to 
range ourselves under any party-banner. AVe shall repeat 
our appeal to the enlightened minds of those who decide upon 
all other questions with impartiality and justice. Wg would 
ask, how it happens that great nations, as highly civilized as 
ourselves, to whom it is not possible to refuse the merit of 
erudition, of correct taste, of imagination, of sensibility, and 
of every mental faculty essential to perfection in criticism or 
in poetiy, should maintain an opinion diametrically opposite 
to our own on subjects which they understand quite as well 
as ourselves ? Is it not manifestly true that different nations, 
in their estimate of the dramatic art, consider it in detached 
l)ortions, and that each selecting some favourite quality, pro- 
j)ortions its praise or censure to the degree in which this 
requisite has been observed or neglected by the author ? 
From the nature of this art, a certain degree of improbability 
must be submitted to by all ; but different countries disagree 
as to the particular concessions wj^icli must in this respect be 
made ; and, whilst they shut their eyes to the established 
licences of their own stage, they are mutually disgusted by 
those which are allow ed in 'foreign theatres. It cannot be 
disputed tliat the law of intrinsic beauty and genuine taste is 
paramount to all these national jurisdictions : this law it is 
the business of a philosopher to explore. He will not fail to 
recognize its operation when he perceives the union of several 
rival nations in one common sentiment ; and he will draw a 
decidcd^istinction between those rules of criticism which are 
of arbitrary dictation, and those which Jiave their foundation 
in the very nature of things. 

Although every nation possesses, with regard to dramatic . 
literature, its OAvn peculiar taste and rules, yet each may be 
arranged under one of the two banners which arc now raised 
in oppewition throughout all Europe. To dislingiysh these 
two conflicting sy5toins, the epithets of classical and romantic 
have been employed ; ’terms to which it is perhaps difficult to 
attach any definite meaning. Those ancient authors, whose 
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authority has been called to thoir aid by the French and the 
Italians, are denominated by them clfmical. Tlioir own 
writers, when they have adhered with sufficient closeness to 
these models, have been honoured with the same appellation ; 
and a classical taste is descriptive of the greatest purity and 
perfection ; nor have the critics of Germany, of England, and 
of Spain, disputed the propriety of this term. They have 
acquiesced in bestowing the title of classical on every literary 
production which belongs to tlie Roman or to the Grecian 
School. But these nations, deeply imbued with the ideas and 
the feelings of the middle ages, imagine that they possess a 
more valuable fund of poetry in their own antiquities than 
exists in those of foreign countries. Delighting in the study 
of their old popular traditions, they have hence formed that 
style of tliivalric poetry which nourishes patriotic feelings, 
and which magnifies our ancestors so greatly in the eyes of 
their posterity. To this poetry the Germans have given the 
epithet of romantic, because the Romance langunge was that 
of the Troubadours, who first excited these new emotions ; 
because the civilization of modern times commenced with the 
rise of the Romance nations ; and because the chivalric 
l)oetry, like the Romance language, was stamped with the 
two-fold character of the Roman world, and of the Teutonic 
tribes which subdued it. Bu^ whatever may have induced the 
Germans to adopt this name, a subject upon which they them- 
selves hold various opinions, it is enough for us that they 
liave thus appropriated it, and there is. no reason why we 
should contest it with them. 

This distribution into the classical and romantic schools 
was extended by the German critics to all the branches of 
literature, and even to the fine arts. But as the tw'o systems 
are in no point so directly opposed to each other as in all that 
relates to the theatrical art, the term romantic, wheinit was 
adopted by the French, was exclusively applied by them to 
that system of dramatic composition, which differed most 
essentially from their owm. It may be readily conceived that 
the principles of the classical school are in direct hostility not 
only to that which is ‘Intrinsically wrong, but also to that 
which is ^only wrong as being forbidden by arbitrary rules. 
Of this circumstance the French critics have availed them- 
selves. They have designedly confounded the universal rules 
of good taste with their qwn narrow laws ; and they have 
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distinguished the classical system as tliat which observes all 
the rules, and the romantic as that which disregards them all. 
Because a new species of composition has arisen amongst 
them, the melodrame, remarkable only for its false and exag- 
gerated senlinicnt, its improbability, atid its violation alike of 
classical rules and of natural good sense, it is immediately 
asserted that the melodrame belongs to the romantic school. 
Because indifferent authors, in every branch of letters, revolt 
against the rules which they are unable to observe, it is main- 
tained that the romantic system is destitute of all genius, and 
that the poetry which constitutes the delight of the English, 
of the Germans, and of the Spanish, ii^ay be best described as 
a simple negation of all the beauties of French poetry. 
Amongst other inconveniences, it is to be observed that this 
mode of reasoning may be turned with full effecC against 
tliose who employ it. The theatre of other civilized nations 
lias also its rules, however they may differ from our own. 
With some of these tlie Frenck have thought proper to dis- 
pense, ibr the purpose of introducing some stage-effect, 
which they consider as preferable ; while the Germans, the 
English, and the Spanish, on the otluir hand, regard the 
French tlieatre as utterly devoid of that trutli, that life, and 
that poetical colouring which they so much admire. 

In pursuing, then, our inqui^jy into the system of the 
romantic drama, we shall regard it as it has been developed 
by its admirers, and, above all, by the German critics, in their 
remarks as Avell on •the wofks of the Spanish and of the 
English as on their own authors. We shall investigate the 
abstract tendency of its prinbiples, belbrc we inquiie how 
those principles have been practically enforced ; and we shall 
endeavour to discover rather what has been intended, than tlie. 
success with which the attempt has been accompanied. The 
most zQiilous partisans of the Komance writers are not so 
bigoted as to deny that they have theii; faults, or to attempt 
to convert those very faults into authorities. 

In one point, at least, all countries have fully agreed. The • 
dramatic art is considered by them all as an imitation of 
nature, which brings before our ey ?3 actions and events 
whicli (Jeeurred, or which might possibly have occurred, 
without witnesses, 111 times Ipng past, and in places far remote. 
By presenting us witll a lively representation of the play of 
human passions, it affords us at once improvement and delight. 
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In order to adapt the sentiments and passions of the scene to 
those of the spectator, and to impart instruction with effect, 
the observation of some degree of truth is indispensable. But 
as we are tlius introduced to scenes wliich, in the ordinary 
course of events, we ne^'cr could have witnessed, we must to a 
certain extent acquiesce in improbabilities. By whatever sj^s- 
tem it may be regulated, the stage is always an enchanted spot ; 
and, when we have permitted the magician to transport us by 
his art to Athens or to Rome, we have scarcely left ourselves 
tlie right of objecting to the farther exercise of his powers. 

The object which the dramatist means to represent, must 
determine the degree to which truth and probability may be 
violated, on introducing historical lacts or real personages 
into the precincts of the art. Nor must it be forgotten, that 
in all the imitative arts, the copy should never present us 
with an exact transcript of the original. It would appear that 
a portion of tlie pleasure which we derive from this source, 
consists in observing, at the same time, the points of difference 
as well as of coincidence. It would be absurd to paint a 
statue and to array it in real Garments. The picture which 
has all tlie advantage of colours, is never brought out in 
]-eIicf. Upon the same principle the drama ought not to cor- 
re.s[)ond, in every respect, with tlie scenes which we daily 
witness in real life. The ^mimic powers of the art are not 
without their bounds ; and it is even necessary that its decep- 
tions should not be altogether concealed from our view. 

According to all the commentators upm the drama of the 
Greeks, that species of composition always commenced with 
the chorus. This lyrical portion of the poem, improbable in 
itself, but at the same time more highly poetical than the rest, 
w^as the first source of delight to the spectator. In the chorus, 
the poet placed his principal glory; and, through this medium, 
the sentiments of the assembled people were expressv/1. On 
the merit of the chor.ns depended the success of the tragedy. 
In the estimation of the Greeks, the manners, the characters, 
tlie passions, the incidents, and the catastrophe, were of very 
subordinate interest. With them the action of the drama 
admitted of great brevity. The catastrophe alone, with the 
assistance of the chorus, was sufficient to occupy the’-tlieatrc. 
For this reason we find that, of ttll those subjects which the 
<Treeks selected fur the stage, and which have reached our 
times, the greater part would not supjdy sufficient action for 
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a modern play. We look in vain for a regular plot and a 
catastrophe. We find only a developeinent of the story in 
beautiful lyrics. It necessarily results that the Greek tragedies 
are confiiKMlto very strict limits, and comprise but a few hours. 
Yet their authors were far from observing those limits with the 
severity which is so much insisted upon at the present day. 

At the period of the reformation of the French theatre, 
under the auspices of Louis XIV., the national taste had been 
perverted by those romantic reveries which formed the only 
literary studies in the fashionable classes of society. The long^ 
Romances of La Calprencde and of Sciidcry, of which we 
now know little more than the names, were then eagerly 
perused by the courtier as well as by the citizen. To adapt 
subjects of ancient history to the taste of those who then 
decided on the merit of dramatic attempts, it was Necessary 
to invest them witli a sentimental disguise, which, although 
it is now regarded as in the highest degre® ridiculous, was 
esteemed at that time to be an indispensable requisite. Men 
of real genius, and Racine in particular, who far excelled all 
others, after having deeply imbij)ed the genuine and masculine 
beauties of classical antiquity, were called upon to resuscitate 
them before an audience which was only acquainted with 
them through the medium of their romantic interpretation. 
It is ciToiKious to conclude that •the talents of Racine wxre 
exclusiv(dy adapted to the expression of tenderness and love. 
The fact is, that these sentiments alone were required from 
him by the spirit of«thc age. In point of time and place, an 
intrigue of the romantic drama is, almost of necessity, 
extremely confined. Racine’ found the rules already esta- 
blished, whicli prescribed twenty-four hours as the duration 
of the action, and fixed the scene to a single spot. The 
operation of these rules gave liim little concern ; for a com- 
plianc^#U'ith them, on his part, was a work of no difllculty. 
His claims to our admiration are not bjiilt upon this founda- 
tion. The subjects which he was compelled to treat, were 
capable of being restricted to very narrow bounds. But we* 
cannot too highly applaud ^he prodigious genius, whicli has 
imabled him to exalt these subjects, arid to place the produc- 
tions dfawn from the Romance writers of that age a level 
with the most glorioys crcj^tions of ancient Greece. 

In the writings of Racine, however, the French theatre 
displays some improbabilities with which foreign critics have 
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often reproached it. For ourselves, so completely are we 
reconciled to them by the genius and authority of the pcet, that 
we cannot even perceive them. Thus, he has systematically 
Wended togetlier manners so totally opposed to each other as 
those of the chivalric ages and of ancient Greece. Nothing 
can possibly be more distinct than the language of Ron^ance, 
loaded as it is with titles of honour and terms of servile 
respect, and the dignified simplicity of the antique. In ad- 
dition to this, the English particularly condemn his invariable 
custom of uniting heroic verse with rhyme, and of con- 
veying his sentiments in a strain of language so uniformly 
elevated as almost entirely to suppress tlie abrupt and natural 
impulses of the mind. 

Under such artificial regulations, it is asserted, by foreign 
nations, that truth and nature can never be found. To this 
position let us be allowed to reply, that such amongst us are 
the settled rulesv, of the art ; that we imitate nature, not 
under her prosaic, but under Wiv poetical forms ; and that as 
the sculptor gives animation to the marble block, so our 
great masters of ver.se Lave infused life into the monotonous 
and stately alexandrine. 

It was the custom of the Spaniards to r(*pro^ellt on the 
stage, not only the great incidents of their national history, 
but also those complicated iritrigues, those feats of dexhuity 
and turns of fortune, which delighted their imagination 
and reminded tliem of their Moorish romances, w hich w ere 
infinitely more fertile in adventuies thaiiilhose of the French. 
The English, who had only just emerged from a state of 
civil w^arfare, and were on the point of plunging into it once 
more, preferred the representation of those' more potent 
passions, w'hich influence public men. They d velt wuth 
delight on the exhibition of deep and energetic characters, 
struggling under the most momentous circumstancv.s, and 
they loved to contemplate the course of the statesman 
through the career of' national events. Possessing greater 
.informal ion and more steadiness than cither of these nations, 
the Germans aimed at reviving on their stage the scene.s of 
real history, in their nsfiural colours. In their characters, in 
their langjiage, and in tlio train of events, they partieiilarly 
insisted on the observance of tyuth and reality. They 
seemed to lay a strict injunction on the poet, that lie should 
conceal nothing from their view. 
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Proposing to themselves the attainment of objects so dif- 
ferent . from our own, these three nations required, in the 
action of their dramas, greater latitude both of time and 
space. Neither the Eastern fictions of the first,* nor the 
political and historical pieces of the oHiers, could be subjected 
to the rule of the four-and-twenty hours. In the manage- 
ment of such subjects, it was necessary either to confine the 
scenic representation to the catastrophe alone, or to sub- 
stitute recitals in the place of action — an arrangement which 
is destructive of all dramatic effect; or to permit the poet to 
compress the lapse of time before the eyes of tlie spectators. 

essence of the romantic system consists, then, in the 
privilege which it has granted to the dramatist of condensing 
successive events on the same scene and into the same day, 
by a kind of theatrical magic; upon the same principle that 
the magic of the fancy enables us to survey the same events 
in their proper colours, upon the perusal of a few brief pages, 
and in the lapse of a few shortdiours. 

Against this licence of the romantic stage, of which the 
ancients perhaps declined to avail themselves only because 
they could not change their scenery nor dispense with the 
presence of the chorus, the authority of Aristotle and tlie ar- 
gument of probability Lave been strongly urged. With 
respect to the authority of the ^tagyrite, the advocates of 
the romantic school seem to reply, with good reason, that his 
doctrine of the unities is contained in a very obscure treatise, 
of the genuineness •f which some doubts may be entertained. 
Nor, it is farther contended, is it easy to explain why the 
name of Aristotle, which dn philosophical questions was 
once esteemed all-powerful, should ever have been allowed 
much weight in tlic solution of poetical difficulties. To a 
nice perception of the fine arts, his dry, methodical, and 
caleulaiing genius must have rendered him an utter stranger; 
and the faith which is yet extended to bjs oracular judgments, 
is nothing more than a relic of that usurped dominion, which, 
tJirce centuries since, he exercised over all the schools and* 
over every branch of the human understanding. 

Nor have the same critics less for!iblc reasons to urge on 
tlie qift^stion of probability. It is readily admiUed, they 
observe, that thS scene qf tliese representations is a stage, 
open on one side to o*ur observation ; that the actors, instead 
of being alisorbed in their owm feelings and business, address 
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themselves to the audience ; that they speak our native 
language, and not that of the characters wliich thej’’ have 
assumed ; that the latter, although often supposed to be 
natives of different countries, uniformly speak the same 
language ; and that thcf'theatre represents, at the pleasure of 
the dramatist, the time and the place to which the action of 
his piece relates. Having carried our concessions to this 
point, can the tragedian be said to trespass too far, when, like 
Azor, in the opera of Marmontel, he assumes the power of 
laying open to our inspection, with his magic ring, the 
different edifices and places where the train of events, which 
we are in so supernatural a manner admitted to behold, is 
transacting ? When a particular fact has required, in i)oint 
of liistoi’ical truth, a long space of time, and a transition to 
various countries, for its accomplishment, the spectator is re- 
duced to a choice between inconvenience on the one hand, 
and improbability on the other. If he does not determine to 
follow the course of time, afud the regular succession of 
places, he must permit the autlmr to collect his personages in 
the same apartment, and to qffect all their operations in the 
short space of time occupied by the representation. We 
shall then find conspiracies organized at the very foot of the 
throne ; and we shall see the conspirators meet, disperse, and 
reassemble, in the prosecution of their plans, within the 
lapse of three hours, in violation not of truth and probability 
alone, but of pos^ibility itself. It cannot be contended that 
one of these methods is mose repugnanC to probability than 
the other, provided the time is supposed to elapse and the 
scene is changed, whilst the curtain is dropped and the illusion 
is, for a moment, suspended. This mode is adopted even 
upon the French theatre, where the imaginary extent of time 
allowed to a representation, is arbitrarily fixed at twenty- 
four hours. It must, however, be confessed that, in^he ro- 
mantic plan, cveiy change of scene produces a momentary 
dissipation of the deception. Having once transported our- 
selves into another time and country, we lose all recollection 
of this first act of the imagination, and, thinking no longer 
of ourselves, we live ih the fictions of the drama. On the 
occujTeiwe of a change of scene, we are restored to o*ar con- 
sciousness, and we begin to consjder into what country we 
have bt‘en carried, what time has passed since the last scene, 
and what new exertion of imagination the author will next 
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require. The latter, on his part, finds himself compelled to 
enter i:*to new explanations, to suspend the scene in order to 
make us acquainted with the intermediate incidents, and thus 
to retard the progress of the action. But it cannot be 
doubtf‘d, on the other hand, that, frofli tliis enlarged licence, 
the most striking effects arc elicited. Instead of long and 
cold narrations, every important scene may, by this means, 
be brought on the stage ; much greater truth is given to the 
picture of manners ; and the poet, introducing us into the 
interior of every mansion, penetrates more effectually into 
the secrets of the heart. Subjects of the greatest magnitude 
may be represented ; and mighty revolutions arc no longer , 
confounded with paltry intrigues, which are concerted and 
de\ eloped in the course of a few hours, and with the aid of 
trifling expedients. 

We certainly attach too much force to the authority of our 
three great tragedians, wlieii we oppose the* dramatic rules of 
the Fl ench school to those of all other nations, and pass an 
unqiialifled censure upon the latter. It is not to these great 
writers that we ou'o the regulations of our stage. These were 
established long before, by authors of no extraordinary talent, 
who were then in possession of the stage. In the year 15o2, 
Jodelle, in his Cleopatra^ observed these rules with scrupu- 
lous exactness ; and from that •period the herd of critics 
no longer admitted of any deviation. Yet Corneille, \Ahen 
he composed the finest of. all his works, the C/W, had but 
a very confused idea of them, and consequently incurred the 
severe animadversions of the erudite. Nor, in the best of 
his succeeding, pieces, in Los Horaces and Cinna, did he ob- 
serve either the unity of action or that of interest. The. 
hostile criticism which he encountered, forced, at last, upon 
Ills notice tliose rules which have been sanctified by the 
bigotry of the learned ; but it is unfortunate tliat in the very 
instances in which he has most closelj adhered to them, his 
efforts are least worthy of his high reputation. Racine, again, 
found subjects of love, of intrigue and of gallantry, in almost 
exclusive possession of the French sttge. To this prevalent 
spirit 0 ^“ the age he w\as compelled to submit, and, as topics of 
tins nature require neither length of time, nor a wide range 
of places, for their d<!velopement, he felt very little inconve- 
nience from the observance of the three unities, while labour- 
ing under the much nic»e formidable difficulty of exhibiting 
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only amorous heroes. With the most pathetic eloquence, with 
the most irresistible truth, and with the most exquisite sensi- 
bility, he pourtrayed all that is affecting and tragical in love. 
IBut the rules to which he conformed and which he rendered 
subservient to the pr'dduction of such inimitable beautie?^ 
belonged, not so much to himself, as to Pradon, who, in the 
public estimation, was still more gallant, more romantic, and, 
consequently, more perfect. At a much later period, Voltaire 
found himself still more narrowly circumscribed by these rules 
of art, which it was always the endeavour of little minds to 
draw closer. He exerted himself to procure for the drama u 
wider range ; and he attempted paths which had hitherto 
been regarded by the French as impracticable. Gallantry 
was excluded from his scenes, and love was only retained in 
its tragic character. He drove from the stage that crowd of 
spectators, whose presence, being destructive of all pomp, 
decoration, and' animated action, reduced the tragedy, of 
necessity, to a mere formar dialogue. Different nations, 
in all their variety of manners and of costume, are presented 
to us, instead of the ever - repeated mythology of the 
Greeks. We are affected by the sentiments of personages of 
our own religion and of our own country. Yet did Voltaire 
expei’icnce incessant embarrassment from the rules which he 
found established on our stkge. History cannot possibly be 
subjected to the limits of the four-and-twenty hours ; and 
from history, therefore, he was altogether precluded. Tlie 
plots of most of his tr.'igedies, and amongst these of his most 
admirable pieces, of Za'ivc, of Alzlre, of Mahomet^ and of 
Tancred, are altogether fictitious. Nor did the fables of 
mythology afford him a greater choice of subjects. In his 
remarks upon his CEdijuis, he observed to M. de Genonville, 
that this sterile subject might jDossibly suffice for on^ or two 
scenes, but certainly not for a whole tragedy. He expressed a 
similar opinion of the 'PkiJoctetes, Elect ra, and oi lidt i/jenia 
in Taurida. This observation might, indeed, be extended to 
almost all those tragedies of the highest class, in which, with 
a strict observation of t!ic classical rules, the catastrophe alone 
is introduced upon the stage, whilst the intricacies of the 
plot, and ‘indeed the whole action of the piece, are com- 
prised ill recitals which are rather of an epic than of a 
dramatic nature. In the romantic system, the first act of the 
fable would properly* commence on^l^e day when CEdipus, 
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driven from the altars of Corinth, and branded by the impu- 
tatioiij^.of a dreadful oracle, quitted his country, to prevent the 
possibility of committing the threatened crime, and to pursue 
the path of glory which had been traced by Hercules. The 
second act would comprise his meeting with Laius, and the 
assassination of that king. In the third we should discover 
him at Thebes, and witness the deliverance of that city from 
the fury of the Sphinx. The fourth would show us the fatal 
rewards which are bestowed upon him by the people ; the 
throne of Laius, and the hand of his widow. These are the 
necessary steps in the tragedy, and the constituent parts of 
its action. Upon these are founded all the anxiety and all the 
terror of the catastrophe, which in itself is only sufficient to 
occupy tlic fifth act. All these previous parts of the action, 
which cannot be arranged under any unity of time or of place, 
are not less essential to the classical tragedy than to that of 
the romantic school. They ore all introduced by Voltaire into 
Ills play ; but to effect this, he has made the first four acts 
consist of mere recitals, which arc addressed, for the most 
part, by CEdipus to Jocasta. A dramatist of the Romance 
.school, wlio assumes the privilege of shewing us different 
places, and of carrying us through successive periods of time, 
with the .same freedom as a writer of romances, an epic poet, 
or any individual who describe.?^ eveiits real or imaginary, 
would have placed all these incidents before our eyes. Had 
h(? possessed the genius of A^oltaire, he would have produced 
the most striking (^ffcct from the scene of the T»miple, and 
from that of tlie death of Laius, which, even in a forced and 
<le(jlamate*ry recital, make so strong an impression. The 
Frencli manner of treating tlie subject, to wdiich Voltaire has 
adhered, is, it is true, far more artificial. But the poet should 
not ])urelia.ce this advantage at the ex])ense of too great sacri- 
fices. V^)ltairc lias, in his (Edipus, fallen into this error; and, 
for the sake of preserving the unities ofj.ime and place, he has 
violated all the rest. Jn the first instance, the abridgement of 
the proper action of the piece having rendered the subject too* 
plight, ho was compelled to introduce a subsidiary jdot, which 
almost entirely occupies the three firsf acts ; the arrival anti 
tli(^ danger of Pliiloctetes, under the suspicion of Ijeing the 
assassin of ].<aius.* If the action be double, the interest also is 
divided. The mutual love of Jocasta and of Pliiloctetes has 
no kind of connexion with the feelings excited in favour of 
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Q^jdipus. If it it5 intended to interest us, it is a breach of the 
unity. If it fails in awaking our sympathy, it is a very 
unfortunate digression. Considered in any other lignt, this 
attachment is still more objectionable. In a drama which is 
founded on incidents of so dreadful a nature, the passion of 
love, of whatever description it may be, must necessarily 
destroy the unity of its tone and complexion. When wc arc 
absorbed in the fate of a h(;ro, who has innocently perpetrated 
the crimes of parricide and incest, we are not much disposed 
to listen to the effusion of lovesick sentiments. But, more 
than this, the unity of manners is in this instance equally 
violated. These, in Greece, should have been represented’ 
with strict regard to national Irutli. The love professed by a 
knight for a princess, in the midst of a splendid court, is here 
out of place. The early princes of Greece held no courts ; 
their wives and djiiighters, in the lime of Homer, were not 
queens and princesses ; nor was Philoctctes formed in tho 
school of Amadis. Tlie unity of manners, indeed, is more than 
any other completely sacrificed. The most essential part of the 
action, upon which the interest is founded, and which ought, 
above all others, to affect the feelings of the audience, is en- 
tirely withdrawn. Long recitals are introduced in its place, 
clothed in the language, and subject to the rules, of epic 
poetry. But our object on^visiting the theatre is to receive 
impressions by the eye, as well as by the ear, and to enter, 
with all the energy of our souls, into the action presented 
before us. If, on the contrary, we would give its full effect 
to a mere narration, we ought to seek the solitude and silence 
of the closet. When our senses are no longer excited, and 
when our imagination is undisturbed by the intervention of any 
real object, the mind will most successfully create its own 
theatre, and bring to our view the objects described by the poet. 

TJie tragedy of CEdipus was written while Yoltjjire was 
yet very young. In Uie maturity of his genius he would not 
have fallen into the errors which have been here pointed out. 
But, at the same lime, it is probable that he would not then 
have written on the subject of Giidipus. It would have 
occurred to him, that ‘'this drama could not he treated witli 
strict regard to the unities, by any but Greek autliovs. By 
them the chorus and the lyrical portion of the work, which 
we have entirely excluded, were regarded as the essence of 
the tragedy ; and they were thus enabled to dispense with the 
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action. But it was subsequent to the composition of Zdire^ 
that Voltaire wrote his Adelaide da Guesclin. In this piece 
he designed to give an example of a tragedy entirely French, 
and to excite the feelings of the spectators by the introduc- 
tion of the most distinguished names of^the monarchy, and by 
the recollection of the most chivalric and poetical of all its 
wars. But, by the difficulties resulting from the rule which 
confines the time of action to twenty-four hours, he was 
compelled to adopt a ])lot of mere invention ; and, instead of 
deriving any advantage from the charm of national associa- 
tions, he turned these very circumstances against himself ; a 
necessary consequence, when those associations are at per- 
petual variance with the gratuitous inventions of the poet. 

The rules of tlie French theatre, by compelling the 
dramatist to draw his resources almost entirely fi*bm the 
heart, to the exclusion of incident, have given rise to many 
masterpieces ; because men of the highest genius, restricted 
to these limits, have depicted the dejith of sentiment and the 
imjietuosity ot passion, with a degree of truth, precision, and 
purity of taste, unequalled by ajiy other nation. They are, 
Jiowever, compelled to forego that which is the end and 
object of the romantic tragedy. Their drama is not, like 
that, the school of nations, wherein tliey may learn under a 
poetieal guise the most brilliant portions of their history ; 
where tliey may animate themselves by the contemplation of 
ancestral honours, of glory, and of patriotism, till they have 
engraved upon their® hearts, by beholding with their own 
<'yes, the iin[)osing lessons of past ages. 

Unity ot action is essentially requisite in every drama, as 
indeed in every 'intellectual creation. I'his it is which gives 
us the clear percei)tion of liarmony and beauty, which capti- 
vates our attention, and which preserves the due relation 
between *hc wliole and the several parts. It is this unity 
which establishes bounds, though with considerable latitude, 
to discrepancies ot time and place. The distance of time 
naturally suggests to tlie imagination a number of interme- 
diate actions between one scene and ^another, of interests 
created or destroyed, and of changes in the relation of affairs, 
which eiifbarrass and fatigue the mind. It is necessary^ there- 
fore, that the s])ectator,,in follc>wing the persons of the drama 
from place to place, and day after day, should always he occu- 
pied with one single idea,^ and should consider the actors as 
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engaged with tlie interests of the drama. If he should 
imagine them employed upon other actions unlaiown to 
himself, those actions, in which it is impossible that his mind 
can be interested, distract his attention, and weaken tlie effect 
of tlie drama upon his' mind by withdrawing it from the unity 
of the subject. We shall have occasion to remark that these 
boundaries have been ill preserved in the romantic theatre, 
and that the liberty which gave rise to this poetical innova- 
tion has but too frequently degenerated into licence. 

These observations are not applicable to the Spariisli 
theatre only; they may be applied to all foreign literature, 
with the exception only of the Italian. All the northern,’ as 
well as the southern nations, have refused to submit to tluj 
pretended dominion of Aristotle; and it will be impossible lor 
us to relish the charms of their literature if we do not possess 
a previous acquaintance with their critical canons, and if we 
learn not to jc<dge of their drama by the rules which thtdr 
own poets have proposed to 'themselves, and not according to 
our own prejudices. 

With regard to the Spaniards, as far as we have hitherto 
examined their literature, we have seen that it is much less 
classical than that of other nations ; that it is much less 
formed upon the model of the Greeks and the Romans, less 
subjected to the laws and criticism of literary legislators, and, 
in short, that it has preserved a more original and independent 
character. It is not that the Spanish writers have possessed 
no models to follow, or that t’liey havL mwer been imitators, 
for their earliest masters \vere the Arabians. It was Irorn 
the Arabians that they derived their elder poetry. In tlie 
sixteenth century, tlieir mixture witli the Italians gave a 
new life, -as it were, to thejr literature, and clianged both its 
spirit and its form. It is a singular fact, that tht'y who 
introduced the riches of foreign lands into the liferatnre of 
Castile, were not scholars but warriors. The Spanish Uni- 
versities, numerous, rich, and powerful as they were by their 
privileges, were altogether subject to monastic influence. The 
principal of these ppvileges was then, as it still is, the right 
of refusing to follow the progress of science, and of maintain- 
ing all ancient abuses and obsolete modes of instruction as 
their most precious patrimonies. Spain took little part in 
that zealous cultivation of the learning and poetry of the 
ancients, which gave so much lifg to the sixteenth century. 
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Amongst her poets no one is distinguished for his scholastic 
reputation, or fot his excellence in Grreek or Roman compo- 
sition, On the contrary, they were generally warriors, whose 
active and elevated souls sought even a wider range than that 
of martial action. Boscan, GarcilasJJ Diego de Mendoza, 
Montemayor, Castile jo, and Cervantes, all distinguished 
themselves in the field, Don Alonzo dc Ercilla traversed the 
Atlantic and tlie Straits of Magellan, seeking glory and 
danger in another hemisphere. Camoens, amongst the Por- 
tuguese, was a sailor and soldier, as well as a poet. This 
alliance between arts and arms produced two effects on the 
literature of Spain, which were equally advantageous. In 
the first place, it conferred a noble, valorous, and chivalric 
character upon the writings of the Spaniards ; a character 
rare in every nation, where the sedentary life of the poet 
enfeebles his spirit; and secondly, it divested their imitations 
of every appearance of pedantry. The CaLtilians, indeed, 
borrowed from other nations,' more especially from the 
Italians ; but they were only imperfectly acquainted with 
what they borrowed, and therefo^;e, when they wished to avail 
themselves of it, tliey modified and adapted it to their own 
ideas. The Arabians, the first instructors of the Spaniards, 
were ignorant of the drama ; the Provencals and the Catalans 
had very little more knowledge of k ; nor could the Spaniards 
themselves boast of a theatre before the lime of Charles V. 
They studied very slightly, and thought still less of imitating 
the classical drama ; but tlieir officers had beheld in the wars 
of Italy, the theatrical representations which adorned the 
Court of Ferrara, and of other Italian princes. In emulation 
of these spectacles they attempted to establish something 
resembling them amongst themselves, and to introduce into 
their own country an amusement which was the ornament of 
those nalrions in which they had borne arms. 

The Italian dramas were in verso, tliough not of the most 
harmonious kind, and it was soon found that the language 
possessed no good dramatic metre. The Spaniards united an 
Italian metre to th<*ir own national vei^se — the redoiidilhas, 
or the trochaic verses of eight syllables, in which their 
ancient fomances were written. The dialogue, wlifinever 
vivacity is demanded, .is in redondilhas, sometimes rhymed 
in quatrains, sometimes in stanzas of ten lines ; occasionally 
with assonants in the second lines ; but always with a 
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lyrical movement, the verse being that which forms the most 
impassioned measure of the French ode/ Whenover the 
dialogue rises to eloquence, or the poet wishes to give it 
dignity and grandeur, he employs the heroic verse of the 
Italians either in octaves or tercets ; and whenever one of 
the characters expresses some sentiment, or comparison, or 
detached reflection, which has been suggested to him, the 
poet gives it in the shape of a sonnet. 

The choice of these various metres has produced a more 
extensive effect than we should at first imagine, upon the 
drama of Spain. In other languages it seems to have been 
the object of the authors to make the verse of their dramas 
resemble eloquent prose. They attempt to give their lan- 
guage the tone of nature, and to compel every character to 
speak as a real individual Avould express himself under the 
same circumstances. The Spaiiiards, on the contrary, 
having made choice of lyric and heroic metres, endeavoured, 
above every thing else, to ^ I)oeticul character to their 
dramas. Their object was not to represent what the 
situsitien of the characters demanded, but to adapt the sub- 
ject-matter to the form which they had selected. Lyrical 
verse would be ridiculous, unless sustained by richness and 
grandeur of imagery. The same is the case with hei'oic 
verse, unless it conveys^r* corresponding sentiments. llie 
ottava rima would be misplaced, if the sentence was not 
proportioned to the length of the metre ; and lastly, the son- 
nets must be clothed with that sententious pomp, and polished 
with those concetti, which are the distinctive characteristics 
of tliat class of poems. It was necessary to pass from one of 
these metres to another ; it was necessary that they should 
all be found in the same tragedy ; nor did any (jnestion arise 
\\hether it was natural that the characters, amid the tumults 
of [)assion, the commotions of terror, and the a*iguish of 
grief, should employ the most far-fetched comparisons to ex- 
])ress a common idea. The only question was, whether a 
good sonnet was not thus produced. They did not require 
<lramatic but lyrical probability, which is much moi e easily 
obtained. They did not regard a long speech, with reference 
to the circumstances in which the speak^ir was placed, or to 
the impatience of the spectators, or of the other characters. 
They inquired merely whether the lines were intrinsically 
good and poetical^; and, if they wqre, they were applauded. 
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la short, they never considered the relation of the parts to 
the whole, but the perfection of the parts themselves ; they 
lost sight of the unity of the composition in admiring its do 
tails, and in their love of art they entirely abandoned nature. 

The Italian poets, before Alfieri, ge Rerally laid the scene 
of their dramas in ancient times or in distant countries. The 
Spanish poets, on the contrary, are essentially national. 
The greater part of their pieces are drawn from their own 
times, and from the history of Spain. Those in which the 
scene is laid in other countries or in fabulous times, still give 
ns a representation of their own manners. They thus pos- 
sess the advantage of displaying a more animated and faith- 
ful picture of nature than the Italian dramas, which are all 
conventional. The Spanish theatre bears the strong impress 
of those illustrious times in which it flourished, when the 
pride of the nation was roused by its victories, and its 
military spirit shone in every composition. As liberty had 
been lost for upwards of a century, the gentlemen of Spain 
placed their pride in chivalry. They became romantic, as it 
was no longer in their power to ,be heroic, and entertained 
exaggerated notions upon the point of honour, which in noble 
souls fills the place of patriotism, when that sentiment has 
ceased to exist. The poet, when he represented past times, 
did not dare to invest his cavalieiis with the independence 
which their fathers had enjoyed. lie endowed them with all 
his own political fears, and his own religious superstitions. 
He painted them as obedient to their kings, submissive to 
their priests, and full of a slavish spirit at which the ancient 
nobles of Castile would have blushed. Notwithstanding these 
unfaithful representations, the Spanish theatre still exhibits 
pictures every way worthy of exciting our liveliest curiosity. 

We have already seen in a fornier chapter what, according 
to Cervamtes, was the origin of the Spanish theatre, and 
what Cervantes himself accomplished in ks cause. We have 
likewise seen how he admired the genius of the man, who, in 
his time, created as it were the drama of his country, and 
alone gave birth to more theatrical coippositions than per- 
haps the united literature of all other nations can produce. 
Lope FeKx de Vega Carpio was born at Madrid oti the 
twenty-fifth of November, 1562, fifteen years after Cervan- 
tes. His relations, who were noble, though poor, gave him 
a liberal education. In consequence of their death before be 
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visited the university, he was sent thither by the Inquisitor- 
General, Don Jeronimo Manriquez, Bishop of Avila,^ and he 
completed his studies at Alcala. Prodigies of imagination 
and learning are related of him at this early period The 
Duke of Alva, soon after his marriage, took him into his 
employment as secretary ; but being forced into an affair of 
honour, he wounded his adversary dangerously, and was 
compelled to seek his safety in flight. He passed some years 
in exile at Madrid, and on his return lost his wife. The 
grief which he felt upon this occasion, added to his religious 
and patriotic zeal, drove him into the army, and he embarked on 
board the Invincible Armada, which was intended to subdue 
England, but which only fixed Elizabeth more firmly upon the 
throne. On his return to Madrid, he again married, and for 
some tune lived happily in the bosom of his family ; but the 
death of his second wife determined him to renounce the 
world and enter into orders. Notwithstanding this change, 
he continued to the end of h'is life to cultivate poetry with so 
wonderful a facility, that a drama of more than two thousand 
lines, intermingled with sonnets, terza rima^ and ottava rima^ 
and enlivened witli all kinds of unexpected incidents and 
intrigues, frequently cost him no more than the labour of a 
single day. He tells us himself that he has produced more 
than a hundred plays, which were represented within four 
and twenty hours after their first conception.* We must not 
forget what we have before said of the wonderful facility of 
the Italian iraprovvisatori ; and itisnokmorc difficult to com- 
pose in the Spanish metres. In the time of Lope de Vega, 
there existed many Castilian improvvisatori, who expressed 
themselves in verse with the same ease as in prose. Lope 
was the most remarkable of.those improvvisatori ; for the task 
of versification seems never to have retarded his progress. 
His friend and biographer Montalvan, has remarked that he 
composed more rapidly than his amanuensis could copy. The 
managers of the theatres, who always kept him on the spur, 
left him no time either to read or to correct his compositions. 
He thus, with inconceivable fertility, produced eighteen 
hundred comedies and four hundred Aiitoa sacrawentales ; in 
all two thousand two hundred dramas, of which about three 
hundred alone have been published in twenty-five volumes in 

* Pues mas de ciento, en horas veynte y quatro, 

Piisaron.dc las musas al te/»Xro. , 
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quarto. His other poems were reprinted at Madrid in 1776, 
under the title of the Detached Works ( Ohras Sueltas) of Lope 
de Vega, in twentj-one volumes in quarto. His prodigious 
literary labours produced Lope almost as much money as glory. 
He amassed a hundred thousand ducattf, but his treasures did 
not long abide with him. The poor ever found his purse open to 
them ; and that taste for pomp, and that Castilian pride which is 
gratified by extravagance and embarrassments, soon dissipated 
his wealth. After living in splendour, he died almost in poverty. 

No poet has ever in his lifetime enjoyed so much glory. 
Whenever he shewed himself abroad, the crowd surrounded 
him, and saluted him with the appellation of the ^rodujy of 
nature. Children followed him wdth cries of pleasure, and 
every eye was fixed upon him. The religious College of 
Madrid, of which he was a member, elected him theif presi- 
dent, {Cupellun mayor.) Pope Urban VIII. presented him 
with the Cross of Malta, the title of Doctor of Theology, and 
the diploma of Treasurer of the Apostolic Chamber ; marks 
of distinction which he owed at least as much to his fanatical 
zeal, as to his poems. The Inquisition, too, appointed him one 
of its familiars. In the midst of the homage thus rendered to 
his talents, he died on the twenty-sixth of August, 1635, 
having attained the age of seven ty-three. His obsequies were 
celebrated wdth even royal pomp* Tliree bishops in their 
pontifical habits ofiiciated for three days at the funeral of the 
Spanish Phoenix, as he is called in the title-page of his co- 
medies. It has beeit calculated that he wrote more than 
twenty-one millions three hundred thousand lines, upon a 
hundred and thirty-three thousand two hundred and twenty- 
two sheets of paper. 

In examining the works of Lope de Vega, we shah pursue 
the same method which we have e*mployed in our observations 
upon less* voluminous authors, and we shall attemj)t to make 
tlie reader acquainted with them rather JJirough the medium 
of a detailed analysis, than by judging them in the mass and 
by general ideas. For my own part, I am only conversant 
with thirty of his dramas, one tenth merely of the number 
which has been published, which is itself but a sixth part of 
those which he composed. But even this acquaintance with 
his writings is, I imagine, quite sufiicient to enable us to form 
an opinion of Ins talents and defects. 

The essence of the Spanish theatre is intrigue. In all 
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their pieces we discover a complication of incidents, love- 
affairs, stratagems, and combats, which are sufficiently extra- 
ordinary, more especially if we measure them by our manners, 
and which it is by no means easy to follow and comprehend. 
It is said that strange^3 experience infinite difficulty in fol- 
lowing the thread of a drama represented upon the stage of a 
Madrid theatre, while the Spaniards themselves, who are 
habituated to this intrigue and romantic adventure, can trace 
the plot 'Virith surprising facility. The complicated structure 
of the plots of the Spanish dramas is so essentially connected 
with the literature of that country, that it is necessary to con- 
sider and to explain it. I shall, therefore, trace the plot of tlie 
first comedy now analysed, and which is one of the most simple 
in its nature. In the rest, 1 shall content myself with examining 
those pertions of them which strike me as the most remarkable 
for ingenuity, for poetry, or for the representation of manners. 

The Discreet Revenge ( La Discreta Venganga) which I 
propose to analyse, is the finst play of the twentieth volume. 
It is a national and historical drama, one of that class which 
has always appeared to me to possess the greatest portion of 
real merit. The scene is laid in Portugal, in the reign of 
Alfonso III. (1246-1279.) The hero of the piece is Don 
Juan de Meneses, the favorite of the King, who was compelled 
to defend himself against ^the dark intrigues of a number of 
envious courtiers. At the opening of the drama, he is seen 
with his squire Tcllo waiting until his cousin, Donna Anna, 
of whom he is enamoured, shall' leave chimch. His rival, Don 
Huuo, accompanied by his friend Don Ramiro, then arrives 
with the same object of paying attention to the lady. At 
length she appears at the church-door, and, upon her happen- 
ing to let her glove fall, the two gallants throw themselves 
forwards to catcli it. This incident causes a dispute between 
them; angry looks pass, and defiances are* interphanged. 
Donna Anna, in ordfjr to prevent a quarrel, decides against 
her cousin in favour of Nuno, to whom, however, she is indif- 
ferent. Having dismissed her two lovers, Donna Anna returns 
to the stage to justify herself to Meneses, and to satisfy him 
that she has only preferred his rival in order to prevent a dan- 
gerous quarrel. This scene, which is a sort of expo.::ition of 
the plot, is intended to give us an insight into the happy love 
of Meneses, his jealous disposition, and the rivalry of Nuho. 

The second scene represents the council of state of King 
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Alonzo. In the English and Spanish dramas, it is not the 
entry of a fresh actor which constitutes a new scene, but the 
re- appearance of the characters in a situation or place which 
has no immediate connexion with the preceding scene. 
Alonzo had been raised to the throne ©f Portugal by a party 
who had deposed Don Sancho his brother, a negligent, 
voluptuous, and incapable prince. Alonzo had been married 
to a French princess, (Matilda, the heiress of the county of 
Boulogne,) a lady of fifty years of age, while her husband was 
a youtli. Having no children by her, and having abandoned 
the hope of a fiiraily, he was desirous of divorcing the princess, 
who had not followed him into Portugal. The reasons of 
state, the ish of settling the succession to the crown, on the 
one hand, and on the other the rights of Matilda and the 
gratitude which Alonzo owes her, are discussed in- council 
with much dignity. Vasco Nuho and Ramiro persuade the 
King to demand a divorce from the Pontiff Clement IV., 
which the latter could not refuse. Don Juan de Meneses, on 
the contrary, is desirous that the king should divide all the 
pleasures of royalty with her from whom he derived his sub- 
sistence when he had no realm of his own. Alonzo puts an 
end to the discussion, which was growing warm between 
Nuho and Meneses, and desires the latter alone to remain, 
whose fidelity he had experienced^in his greatest misfortunes. 
He informs him that he has not only determined to divorce 
Matilda, but to marry Beatrix, the daughter of Alfonso X. of 
Castile, wlio had ofK^red the kingdom of Algarves as a dow'ry. 
Having selected Don Juan as his ambassador to the court of 
Seville, he commands him to* depart the same night, and to 
preserve the strictest silence. Don Juan frankly avows that 
he feels great regret in being compelled to leave his cousin 
Anna de Meneses at the mom(?nt when he is disputing her 
love wi4h a rival who may bear away the prize ; but Alonzo 
promises to attend himself to the intc^psts of his friend, and 
to watch over his mistress. Juan does not place such implicit 
confidence in this promise, as not to order his squire Tello to < 
keep guard at night around the mansion of his beloved. He 
religiously preserves the secret intrusfed to him, and departs 
without taking leave of Donna Anna, being compelled even 
to neglect an appointment which she had herself made with 
him for that evening. 

It was not without good grounds that Meneses had ordered 
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Tello to keep gruard during the night. Nuno, Ramiro, and 
their squire Rodrigo, approach the mansion of Donna Anna. 
It was the hour at which she had appointed to meet Don 
•Tuan, whom she imagines she sees in the person of Don Nuno. 
Tello, who is watching,* contrives by an artifice to learn their 
names, but, as they are three to one, he does not yet dare to 
attack them. While he is observing them at a distance, the 
Ring, who wishes to keep his promise, and to watch over the 
mistress of Don Juan, appears at the bottom of the same 
street. Tello, without recognizing him, accosts him and re- 
quests his assistance, and a scene takes place which, whimsical 
as it is, from its excess of chivalric spirit, yet possesses a cha- 
racter of great truth and originality: 

Tello. A cavalier advances to the grate ; 

.Strange at^'it is, I’ll speak at any rate. 

Alonzo. Who’s there Tello. Put up your sword ! One who demands 
Nought but a favour. Signor, at your hands. 

Alonzo. So late, and in this lonely place address’d. 

Who, think you, will attend to suclr request 1 

Tello. He who boasts gentle blood ; and you arc he, 

As in your noble countenance I see. 

Alonzo. True, I’m a gentleman ; and, by God’s grace, 

One also of a known and noble race. 

Tello, You know the laws of honour then ; the best 
Of all the code is to defend the oppress’d. 

Alonzo. But first ’tis meet we know who’s in the right, 

Tello. To eut the matter short, pray, will you fight 

Alonzo, You’re not a robber ! I can scarce think ho, 

.lodging you from your cloak. Tello. No, many, no. 

Pear it not. Alonzo. A'lTell ! what t^oiild you*havc me do! 

Tello. Behind that grating does an angel dwell, 

.Vnd he who loves her left me sentLiic?, 

4^0 guard her safety in his absence hence. 

You see those men I You see the difference : 

'Tis three to one. Now, if you’ll lend a hand. 

I’ll cudgel them till none of them ean stand. 

Alonzo. You’ve puzzled me. -I am a knight, 'tis true. 

And therefore am I bound to stand by you. 

And yet, methinks, ’tiis indiscreet in us 
To meddle in a stranger’s quarrel thus. 

Tello. Pho ! never fear ! let but the rascals see 
That I have got another man with me. 

I'll settle them, though thrre or thirty-three. 

Alonzo. Fear ! in my life 1 never yet knew fear ! 

T only dread our CTiemies should hear 
Of this adventure, aud should say of it 
That it displays our rashness, not our Avit. 

Tell me his name whose place to-night ^oii fill, 

1 promise I’ll stick by you, come what wiU. ^ 
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Tbllo. Exceeding good — ^you promise — ^his name is 
Don Juan dc Menesca. Alonzo. Why then this 
Most lu ky is ; his dearest friend am I ; 

So take your aword, we'll strike them instantly. 

Tkllo. You gentlemen there ! peeping through the blind, 

March off ! or 1 shall break your heads, youil find. 

Pray arc you arm’d to carry the thing through ? 

Tkllo. Arm’d ' like the devil. Rodrigo. Kill the rascal, do. {Tlieyjighl.) 
Tello. Now help, Sir Knight. Rodrigo. The bully fights, 1 swear! 
Nuno. Forbear, or you’ll disgrace this house,— forbear ! 

Tello. A coward’s poor excuse ! Aloiizo. Follow them not. 

Tello. Oh let me kiss a thousand times the spot 
On which you stand. Could but the king have seen 
Your valorous deeds, you shortly would Imve been 

llis general at Ceuta. Alonzo. Sir, my rank ^ 

Is such, that at his table I have drank. 

Tello. What feints ' what thrusts ' what quickness ! and what fire ! 

May I not know what 1 so much desire, 

Your name I Alonzo. I’d really tell you, had I power ; 

Come to the palace your first vacant hour. 

Tello. Rut if I come, how shall I know yon then ? 

Alonzo. Give me some trifle that you prize not ; when 
You sec me next, I’ll hand it you again. 

Tello. I’ve nought about me that is useless. Yes, 

I’ve got my purse which very useless^ is, 

For it is always empty — here, take this ! 

Alonzo. What, empty ! Tkllo. Ay, good Signor : squires like me 
Roast very little silver, as you sec. 

We may easily imagine that a jrery diverting scene occurs 
in the second act, when the king restores his purse to Tello, 
and thus discloses his name. The monarch enquires whether 
Tello is willing to luceive a present ; and the squire answers 
him by saying, that when his father died he gave particular 
directions that one hand should be left out of the grave, in 
order that he might be able to receive what any one might be 
disposed to give him. The king then bestows a pension upon 
him and the dignity of an Alcalde of St. John, to which office 
is attacked the privilege of having a key to every fortress. 

In the second act Don Juan de Menoscs returns to Portugal 
with Beatrix of Castile. This princess, the most amiable and 
beautiful woman of hex age, feels as lively a passion for* 
Alonzo as that with which the monarch is himself inspired. 
With the approbation of the council of state the marriage is 
celebrarted (1262,J before a dispensation for that purpose has 
been obtained from Rome. The attachment of Alonzo. to 
Beatrix only strengthens the gratitude which he feels towards 
Menescs. To him he confides the direction of all his affairs. 
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Every petitioner is referred to him ; and the jealousy of the 
courtiers is thus augmented and confirmed. His ruin is 
sworn by all ; and they attempt to destroy him by the most 
perfidious artifice. Nuno, above all, endeavours to wound 
him in the tenderest poiint. He demands from the king the 
hand of Donna Anna de Meneses. He already possesses the 
approbation of her father, and he promises to procure her 
own consent under her hand. Don Juan undertakes to offer 
no opposition to their union, provided he is furnished with 
this proof of the infidelity of his mistress. Nuno deceitfully 
procures a paper by which Donna Anna appears to give her 
consent. The jealousy of the two lovers is thus raised to the 
liighest pitch ; but a meeting and an explanation take place, 
and they mutually forgive one. another. 

In thelhird act Nuno attempts to awaken the jealousy of 
Donna Anna, by persuading her that Don Juan is in love 
with Inez, one of^ the maids of honour to the queen ; whilst 
his friend Don Ramiro addresses her, and makes proposals of 
marriage as if from Don Juan. Inez receives the overture 
with great joy, and announces it to the queen. This news 
reaches the ears of Donna Anna on every side, and in an 
interview with her lover, instead of soothing him, she excites 
him to challange Don Nuno. She tells him that when she 
prevented a quarrel formerly, her love only was in question, 
but that now her jealousy is awakened ; that his danger is 
nothing in comparison with her sufferings ; and that she can 
no longer listen to the voice of prudence, u Before Don Juan 
is able to meet Nuno, a fresh intrigue at court exposes him 
to the greatest danger. The polatiff refuses the dispensation 
for the divorce of the king. and his marriage with Beatrix. 
The king and the princess are overwhelmed. The Countess 
of Boulogne being unwilling ®that her marriage should be 
dissolved, had written to Rome to oppose the divorce.^ The 
enemies of Don Juan ^present to the king a forged letter, as 
from the Countess to Juan, in order to establish an under- 
standing between those parties, and to induce a belief that the 
favourite had been secretly intriguing at Rome against the 
king and queen. Alofizo is enraged at the idea of being 
betrayed by his friend. He orders him to be arrested, and 
without examination or hearing he condemns him to death. 
The office of arresting him is given to his enemies, and Don 
Juan is taken into custody by the bands of Ramiro. The 
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scene in which Don Juan is arrested, is exceedingly fine. 
The sjjeec h of Don Juan is full of noble poetry. 


Juan. 1 yiuld me to the king's commands, 
nor fear 

To lose the royal favour, on his truth 
Seeiirdv resting From ihes-e prison walls, 

Like Joseph, shall 1 step vieturinusly 
In glory. Yet I grii". e, noble Haniiro, 

My tongue may utter not what my heart 
would — 

You understand me. 

Ham All things have their end. 

And so shall thy eajitivity, ainl then 
Fair answer will I grant thee if thou seek'st it. 

Ji'AN. So he it, and these words of thine 
hly fonsolation. [shall he 

Vasco. It is little fitting 

To cast defiance at the very moment ■ [yet 
When you are rendering up your sword; and 
Methmk.s it hath not shed such blood in Afnc 
That It should blanch the cheek ol bold Ramiro. 

Juan. Vasco dc Acuna, I do marvel not 
At these adverse mutations of my fortune, 

Ilut yet I do admire to see ye three 
lluilding ambitious hojies u|)on mv rum, 
llecause the king is but a man, and ye 
'rhiiik to deceive him. Maiigre all the envy 
Ilred in you by his lavours shewn to me, • 

All of you know how well tins sword, wdiioh 
now 

f render up, has served the king at Coimbra, 
And at Alaarves, too, if not in Afnc. 

Hut whcrelore do I weakly tax myself 
'I’o satisfy your furious Inite ! There, take it ; , 
Hut know that speedily >e all shall pay me 
For this foul injuiy. 

Nuno Wert thou not prisoner 

Thou wouhhst not thus liavt*l)oasted 

Juan, Mj good friend Nuno, be not so hard 
with me ^ 

Hamiku. Advance! Mareh forward, guard. 
JuvN. Tcllo ! • Alylord’ 

Juan. Tello, remember you relate this scene. * 


Juan. Obedezeo del rey el manda- 
micntu ; 

No tfistc dc perder del rey la gracia, 
Forque dc mi verdad estoy seguro, 
Que saldre de esta carcel con Vitoria^ 

Y sera de Joseph corona y gloria. 
Pero de no poder, Ramiro noble, 
Dezirtc las pabiibras que pensaba, 

One tu me entiendee ya. 

llAMiRu. Todo se acaba, 

Y esta prizion so acabara muy piesto ; 

Y arcspoiiderte me hallaras dispuesto, 
Scinpro que tu qinsieres. 

Juan. Hues, yo tomo 

Essa palabra por lonsuelo mio. 

Vaslo No es tieinpo de tratar de 
desaho, [pada. 

Quando jior fuerfn has dc dexar la cs- 
Ki p^enso que en Africa lyifiada 
Sc V lo de t<inta sangre, que amenace 
Cavalleros quo son eomo Ramiro 
Juan. Vasco de Aeufia, nunca 
me admir., 

Dc las adversidades de fortuna 
Admirome de ver que cstcyshaziendo 
Lances los tres en ini, porque us pa- 
rezea [se puedc. 

Que cl rey es honibre, j que cngaflar 
Li einbidia queteneys de que me es- 
tiiiie, Itodos 

Esta cs])ada que os doy, bicn sabeys 
Que cn Coymbm serviO, y en los AI- 
garbes, 

Si cii cJ Africa no, mas que me canso 
Kn dar satustaeion a vuestra funa ! 
Tomad la, y e.stad^icrtos que esta in- 
Aie pagareys muy presto. [juria 

Nuno. A no estar preso 

No hablariis tan sobcivio. 

Juan. Nuilo amigo 

Alenos rigor 

Ramiuo rainina, alerta guards. 
JuA.N Tcllo. Tullo Senor ' 
Juan Diras lo sucedido. 


The biting taunt of Nuno, Avljo reproadios Juan with pro- 
surning not on his strength, but on his weakness, eould not be 
put int3 the mouth of any man wlio was not highly sensitive 
iijion tlie j)oint of honour. In fact, the IVaitors of the Spanish 
stage are never cowards like those of the Italian. The public 
would not have suffered so shameful a representation. 

'J'he energetic Jove of Anna de«Meneses succeeds in 
delivinjiLg Juan fioui prison. This she accomplishes through 
tlie means of tlic*faithl'ul 'J^ello, who held the key of the for- 
tress, and hy the zeal of Inez, who fearlessly exposes herself 
on beliall’ of him whom she believes her lover, Donna Anna 
and Juan expeiicncc ^ ^leeuliar pleasiu'c iw availing them- 
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selves of these deceitful practices, and as soon as the latter is 
at liberty, instead of attempting to justify himself, he turns 
upon his enemies their own arms. By his procurement, cer- 
tain forged letters are^^ conveyed to the king, from which it 
would appear that the enemies of Don J uan have been guilty 
of the very treasons with which he had been charged. The 
hostile courtiers arc consequently exiled, and J uan is restored 
to favour, while the general satisfaction is augmented by the 
news which at this time arrives of the death of the Countess 
of Boulogne, by which the legality of the nuptials between 
Alonzo and Beatrix is firmly established. 

I fear that tliis long analysis of a comedy of Lope de Vega 
may be thouglit both 1‘atiguing and obscure ; and that it may 
be said that too much attention has been bestowed upon a 
work wtich probably did not cost its author more than four 
and twenty hours. It appeared to me, however, that this was 
the only mode in which I could give an idea of tlie peculiar 
invention and efiect of Lope’S comedies, and of the new cha- 
racter which he gave to the Spanish drama. Ilis plays are 
no less removed from the perfection of tlie romantic writers 
than from tliat of the authors of antiquity. Nothing (dse 
could be expected from the unexampled velocity with which 
he wrote. Some of his productions are very rudedy composed, 
though generally lighted u{) with some sparks of genius. It 
was by thesetbrilliant traces of superior talent-, as well as by 
the wonderful fecundity of his pen, that Lope de V^ega 
wrought so great a change in the dramatic literature of his 
country. Cervantes had originated the idea of a grand and 
severe style of tragedy; but after the appeaT-anee of L()[)(*, 
neither tragedy nor comedy, properly speaking, were to be 
found. Novels and romances usurped tiie Sparnsh stage. A 
Spanish comedy, as Boutterwek justly remarks, is j)roperly a 
dramatic novel : like a novel, its interest may be eitner of a 
tragic, or comic, or 'historical nature, or it may be purely 
poetical. The rank of the characters cannot assign the class 
to which it belongs. Princes and potentates, in their places, 
contribute to the carrying on of the plot, as well as valets and 
lovers, and they are all mingled together whenever the 
exigencies of the story render it probable. .Neither the keep- 
ing of character, nor a satirical vein, is essential either to the 
Spanish drama or to the novel. The burlesque and the 
tender, the vulgar apd the pathetic, ay be mingled together 
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Tvitliout destroy iDg the spirit of the piece, for the object of the 
poet is not to keep alive any one certain emotion. He does 
not attempt to give a longer duration to the interest or to 
the emotion of the spectators than to their laughter. The 
whole piece turns upon a complicatea intrigue, which excites 
their attention and curiosity ; and he thus fills his historical 
plays with the most extraordinary adventures, and his sacred 
dramas with miracles. 

The comedies of this nation, which have appeared since the 
age of Lope de Vega, may be classed under the distinctive 
heads of sacred and profane. The latter branch may be again 
subdivided into heroic, historical, or mythological, and co- 
medies of the cloak and the sreord, which depict the fashionable 
manners and pursuits of the day. The sacred comedies 
represent either the lives of saints or sacramental acts. Of 
these two classes the first is constructed on the model of the 
mysteries, which were anciently performed in the monasteries, 
while the latter is almost entiiely confined to allegorical sub- 
jects intended to celebrate the feast of the Holy Sacrament. 
In course of time, to these •different classes of dramatic 
performances were added a kind of prologue, called a com- 
mendation, /oa, and interludes, entremesesy which, when 
accompanied with music and dixncing, Avere termed saynetes. 

In the comedies of the cloak* and tlic sword, or, as they 
might properly be called, of intrigue, Lope ]||6 scarcely re- 
garde<l probability in the order and connexion of his scenes. 
His chief object wtis to excite interest by the situations in 
whicli his characters were placed, and by the working up of 
his plot. One intrigue is interwoven with anotlier, and the 
intricacy of the plot increases, uhtil the author, to terminate 
the whole, cuts asunder all the knots which he cannot 
otherwise unravel, and marries all the couples avIio })resent 
themselves to him as candidates for that ceremony. Reflec- 
tions and maxims oi' prudence are frequently to be met Avilh 
in the course of his comedies, but morality, strictly so called, ^ 
is never introduced inio them. The public for whom he 
wrote would not have permitted him, to dilate on a subject 
with which they conceived that they were sufficiently edified 
from the pulpit. , Ilis gallantry, on which every intrigue is 
founded, is of the most extravagant nature. Not the 
slightest regard is paid to its decorum ; and if it is partially 
regulated by the princjjles of honour, ^t is never influenced 
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by those of morality. When the passions are pourtrayed, 
they possess all the character of the impetuous tempe/ament 
of the nation. In the reveries of his lovers, Lope exhibits 
a fund of romantic declamation, and je ax iV esprit, (juite 
inexhaustible. “ Love excuses every thing'' was the maxim 
of ihe fashionable inhabitants of Madrid ; and on the au- 
thority of this adage, all kinds of deceptions, perfidies of the 
basest nature, and the most scandalous intrigues, are repre- 
sented without any reserve, llis cavaliers draw their swords 
on every trifling occasion ; and to inflict a w^ound or even 
death upon their adversaries is eonsidcred as a circumstance 
of very little moment. 

The sacred pieces of Lope de Vega depict, in very faith- 
ful colours, the religious spirit of his times, and in common 
with his other works, present an exact picture of the ])revail- 
ing manners. They are a strange mixture of catholic piet}^ 
of fantastic im«,gination, and of noble poetry. The Lives 
of the Saints possess more dramatic effect than the Sacra- 
mental Acts ; but, on the other hand, the religious mysteries 
in the latter are expressed, by means of the allegories, with 
greater dignity. Of all the dramatic works of Lope the 
Lives *of the Saints are written with the least observance of 
the rules. In them we discover the most incongruous union 
of characters. Allegoric.al personages, buffoons, saints, 
countrymen Jpcholars, kings, the infant Christ, God the 
Father, the devil, and all tlie heterogeneous beings which the 
most grotesque imagination can conceive, are here made to 
act and to converse together. 

All these pieces are, at present, known by the general 
designation of the Gran Comedia, or the Comedia famosa, 
whether the event is fortqnate or unfortunate, comic or 
tragic. Yet in the edition of his dramatic works which 
Lope himself published, w^e find several pieces distinguished 
by the name of tragedies. Of these, the fable was in general 
borrowed from antiquity. Lope seemed to imagine, that no 
modern action was sufficiently dignified to deserve the title 
of tragic. But thescj pieces possess neither a grander de- 
vclopemeiit, nor deeper emotions, nor a more elevated strain 
of language, to authorize the distinction. Tlic style is uni- 
versally the same. The author has endeavoured to render it 
poetical, but not to give it an air of grandeur. He has en- 
liched it with the jyiost brilliant has adorned it 
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by tLe efforts of liis imagination, but lie has failed either to 
dignify, it, or to give it an uniform elevation. Ilis characters 
speak like poets, not like men of distinguished rank ; and in 
whatever tone they commence their conversation, they never 
preserve it. There are two pieces (K Lope dc Yega which 
bear tlie name of tragedies ; one is entiiled The hurnmrj of 
Jlome^ or Nero ; the other, f'he most intrepid Husband, or 
Orpheus, botli of which must be ranked amongst his very 
worst productions, and deserve no attention. 

Notwithstanding the harshness and coarse style which dis- 
tinguish most of the dramas of Lope de Vega, it cannot be 
said that the reader is ever fatigued by their perusal, that 
tlic action flags, or that we feel that languor and impatience 
which are almost invariably occasioned by the inferior trage- 
dies of French authors of the second rank. Our Curiosity 
is awakened by the rapidity of action, by the multiplicity of 
events, by the increasing confusion, and by the impossibility 
of foreseeing the developement ; and it is preserved in all its 
vivacity from the first scene to the conelusion. His pieces 
are often open to severe criticism ; and indeed they are 
sometimes even below criticism ; yet they uniformly excite a 
desire to discover the event. It is probably to his art of ex- 
plaining all the circumstances by the acts of his characters, 
that Lope owes this advantage. Jle always opens his scenes 
by some imposing event, which forcibly attrac^ and capti- 
vates the attention of the spectator. His performers proceed 
to action immediately on their entering the stage, and he 
discloses their characters more fully by their conduct than by 
a recital of anterior occurrences. The curiosity is awakened 
by his busy sceacs, whilst we, are generally inattentive 
during the recitals which explain the French pieces; and 
yet an attention to these recitate is absolutely requisite in 
order to jinderstand the whole drama. 

In the piece which we have j ustanalyset^, the quarrel between 
Don Juan de Meneses and Nuno his rival, strikes the spec- 
tators by its vivacity, by the fear of some impending danger, 
and by the interest which Anna dc Meneses takes in ap- 
peasing them. His principal characters have already been 
displa}^^. each circumstance is developed in its proper place, 
80 that there is nd need of any other exposition. The two 
dramas of Lope de Vega which follow that which we have 
just mentioned, partake of the same Spanish and chilvalric 
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character, and possjess the same merit. The poet always 
attracts the eyes, and commands the attention, of his au^lience, 
from the commencement of the piece. \n Lo Cierto for lo 
Dudoso ; The Certain for the Douhtful^ a drama founded 
on the jealous rivalry of Don Pedro king of Castile, and his 
brother Don Henry, both of whom are enamoured of Donna 
Juana, daughter of the Adelantado of Castile, the scene 
opens in the streets of Seville in the midst of the festivals 
and rejoicings on the eve of Saint John. The jocund strains 
of musical instruments and of the voice are heard on every 
s.de ; dances are made up before the audience ; the nobility 
of the kingdom partake in the diversions of the people, or 
avail themselves of that opportunity to carry on their in- 
trigues : and at last Don Henry and Don Pedro are intro- 
duced in a manner sulhciently striking to awaken general 
curiosity. Each of them recognizes the other, whilst en- 
deavouring to obtain access to tlie house of his mistress, and 
they mutually attempt to conceal themselves from each other. 
In the following play, Pohreza no es vileza ; Poverty is 
no Crime, in which the scenp is laid in Flanders during the 
wars of Philip IL, and under the government of the Count 
de Fuentes, the commencement is in the highest degree at- 
tractive and romantic. Rosela, a Flemish lady of high birth, 
has retired to her gardens at a short distance from Brussels. 
She ib there j^ttacked by four Spanish soldiers, who, long de- 
prived of their pay and enraged by hunger, attempt to rob 
her of her jewels. Mc^ndoza, tiie hero ^f the piece, who was 
serving as a private soldier in the same army, unexpectedly 
arrives, meanly apparelled. He defends the Flemish lady, 
recovers her jewels, and conducts her to a place of sahdy. 
Having gained her alfeclions hy this g.^rerous action, he 
eonli<les lo her care his sister, who has accompanied him to 
Flanders, and he departs to the siege of Catelet, ^with the 
Count de Fuentes. 


Lode de Vega appears to have studied the liistory of Spain, 
and to have been filled with a noble enthusiasm for the glory 
of his country, which he incessantly endeavours to support. 
His dram, 'IS cannot b6 strictly called historical, like those of 
Sliakspeare ; th.at is to say, he lias not selected the great 
events of the state, so as to form a political drama ; but he 
has connected a romantic intrigue with the most glorious 


occurrences in the records of Spain, and has so interwoven 
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romance with history, that eulogies on the heroes of his 
nation become an essential and inseparable part of his poems. 
It was not to afford the audience the pleasure of witnessing 
a ridiculous battle, as in the effeminate theatre in Italy, that 
the siege of Catelct, in which MendozS distinguished himself, 
is partly displayed on the stage ; it was for the purpose of 
affording the Count de Fuentes, in arraying his army, the 
opportunity of rendering to each of his officers, and to each of 
his brave warriors, that tribute of glory which posterity has 
accorded to them. Although these pieces are inferior to 
many others in point of composition, yet the patriotic senti- 
ments of the author, and his zeal for the glory of his nation, 
give them a deeper interest than is possessed by those which 
arc more distinguished by poetical beauties. 

In the faithful picture of Spanish manners which he has 
presented to us, the most striking and most incomprehensible 
feature is the extreme susceptibility of Spanish honour. The 
slightest coquetry of a mistress, of a wife, or of a sister, is an 
insult to the lover, the husband, or the brother, which can 
only be obliterated by blood. This mad jealousy was commu- 
nicated to the Spanish by tfie Arabians, Its existence 
amongst the latter, and indeed amongst all oriental nations, 
may easily be accounted for, because it is in accordance with 
their national habits. They keep tjie female sex in close con- 
finement ; they never pronounce their iiames, nor do tliey 
ever seek any intercourse with them until the\ have them 
absolutely in tlieir p^twer. Indulging only emotions of love 
and of jealousy in their harams, they seem in every other 
jdaec to forget the existence of^ the sex. The manners of the 
»Spaniards are entirely opposite. JTlieir whole lives are con- 
secrated to gallaiiUy. P^very individual is enamoured of some 
woman wdio is not in his poAve*’, anid makes no scruple of 
entering into the most indelicate intrigues to gratily his pas- 
sions. ?he most virtuous heroines make assignations in the 
night-time, at their chamber windows ; they receive and Avrite 
billets ; and they go out mavsked to meet their lovers in tlie 
house of a third person. So completely is this gallantry sup- 
ported by the spirit of chivalry, that A\«lieii a married woman 
is pursued by her husband or by her father, she invokes the 
first person Avhom'she chances to meet, without knowing him 
or disclosing herself to him. She requests him to protect her 
from her impertinent pursuers, and the stranger thus called 
•\ u 2 . 

* •• 
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upon cannot, without dishonouring himself, refuse to draw hla 
sword to procure for this unknown female a liberty pprhaps 
criminal. He, however, who thus hazards liis life to secure 
the flight of a coquette, who lias liimself made many assigna- 
tions and written billetb, would be seized with unappeasable 
fury if he discovered that his own sister had inspired any 
person with love, had entertained that passion for another, or 
had taken any of those liberties whicli are authorized by uni- 
versal custom. Such a circumstance would be a sufficient 
motive in his eyes to put to death both his sister and the man 
who had ventured to speak to her of love. 

The theatre of Spain every where affords us examples oi 
the practical application of this singular law of honour. Besides 
various pieces of Lope de Vega, many of tliosc of Calderon, 
and amongst others the Lady Spectre and T'he Devotion of the 
CrosSy place in the clearest light the contiast between the 
jealous fury of c husband or a brother, and the protection 
which they themselves afford to any masked damsel who may 
ask it ; who, as it often happens, is one of the identical per- 
sons they w^ould have the greatest desire to restrain if they 
had known her. But the argument which a Castilian philoso- 
])hcr advances against these sanguinary manners in a comedy 
of an anonymous author of the Court of Philip IV, is still 
more extraordinary. A ju(|ge is speaking of a husband wdio 
has put his wife to death : 

Our worldly laws he has obey’d, 

But not those laws which God hjrs made. 

IVly other self, now, is my wife ; 

It is then clear, that if my life 
I must not take, I cannot do 
Tliat violence toiher. ’Tis true, o 
Man ^'ery rarely can controul 
Tlie impulse which first moves his soul.* 

A singular morality, which would prohibit murder, only 
when it resembles suicide ! 

In Lo Cierto par ' to Dndoso^ of Lope de Vega, Donna 
Juana prefers Don Henry to liis brother the king, Don Pedro, 

* El montanes Juan Pasqual, y primer assistente de Sevilla, de im 
ingenio de la corte. 

Compho con duclos del inundo Dar la muerte, claro cstA^ 

Mas no con leyes del cielo; Que a cll.i tanipoco. Yal eo 

Ml muger es otro yo Que r.iro cs el qnc cs scflor 

Y pues yo a mi no me debo Dc su primer movimiento. 

t [This Drama has been lately revived and acted at Madiid. — T’r.] 
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To lijm she remains constant in spite of the passion of the 
monarch, who was neither less amiable, less young, nor less 
captivating. She endeavours in various ways to make known 
her attachment to Don Henry ; and at last, when the king is 
on the point of receiving her hand, she begs to speak to him 
alone, hoping to free herself from him by a singular artifice. 

Juana Don Pedro, 1 have ventured to confide 
In your knoAvn valour and your generous Avisdom, 

To speak Avith you thus frankly. You must know, 

Don Henry did address me, and I answer’d 
His suit, though with a grave and modest carriage. 

Never from him heard 1 unfitting words ; 

Never from him did I rcceiA c a line 
Trenching upon mine honour ; yet, believe me, 

If I have answer’d not your love, I haA'C 
A deeper moti\’e than you think of. Listen ! 

But no ! how can I tell such circumstances, 

And yet the hazard only maj' be blamed — 

Doth not my cheek groAV pale The Kinu. OIj, I am lost ! 

Juana, I am lost ! my love begets 

A thousand strange chimeras. What shall I 

Believe of this thy treachery — of thy honour 

Oh speak, iior longer torture iiifl ; 1 knoAV 

The hazards whercAA’ith lovers arc environ’d. 

Juana I seek choice words, and the disguise of rhetoric, 

And yet the simple truth Avill bfcst excuse me. 

I and Don Henry (he aa as speaking to me) 

Descended the great staircase of tire palace — 

I cannot tell it — avLU you let me write it? 

The King. No, tarry not, my patience is exhausted. 

Juana. 1 said w(^did descend the staircase. — No, 

Not the doom’d criminal can be more moved 
Than 1 am at this tale. THjs King. In God’s name, hasten ’ 
Juana. Wait but a little while. The King. You torture me. 
Juana. NJy, Dwill tell you all. • The King. Oh, end the tale ! 
My blood creej^ through each artery drop by drop. 

Juana. Alas ! my lord, my crijnc aagis very light. 

Well, Henry then approach’d me. The King, Well! and theni 
J UANA. His iiiQiith (’twas by some fatal accident) 

Met mine. Perchance he only sought torf>t)eak ; 

But in the obscurity of night he did 
Unwittingly do this discourtesy. 

Now then you know the hidden fatal reason 

Why I can never be your Avife. The J^ing. I knoAv, 

Juana, that this tale is the mere coinage 
Of your own brain. I know too, tha(, Don Henry 
HatJfi not yet sought his exile, that he lingers 
In Seville, plotting how to injure nre. 

I know that they will say it ill becomes 
One of my rank to stiuygle for your love; 
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That wise men, and that fools will all agree 

In telling me 1 have forgot my honour. f 

But I am wounded. Jealousy and love 

Have blinded me ; I equally despise 

The wise man^ and the fool, and only seek 

To satisfy the injury I feel. 

Vengeance exists not imdcbased with fury, 

Nor love untainted by the breath of folly. 

This night will 1 assassinate Don Henry, 

And he being dead, 1 will espouse thee. Then 
Thou never canst compam his love with mine. 

Tis true that while he lives I ean’t espouse thee, 

Seeing that my dishonour lives in him 
Who hath usurp’d the place reserved for me ; 

But while 1 1 bus avenge this crime, I feci 
That it hath no reality, and yet 
Though thine adventure be all false, invented 
• To make me yield my wishes and renounce 
My marriage, it buffices that it hath 
Been only told to me, to seal my vengeance ; 

Or if lOve makes me credit aught of it, 

Henry shall die and 1 will wed his widow ; 

Then though the tale thou tellest were discover'd, 

Thine honour and mine own will be iminjur'd. 

It is neither i\ tyrant nor a madman who speaks. Don 
Pedro resolves to commit fratricide, not like a monster, but 
like a Spaniard, delicate upon the point of honour. He de- 
spatches assassins by different routes to discover bis brother. 
In the mean time, Don Henry marries Juana ; and the King, 
when he thus finds the evil without remedy and his honour 
unimpaired, pardons the two lovers. , 


CHAPTER XXXI.‘ 

C0NTIKUA.TIO1? OF LOPE DE TEQA. 

It is not merely on his own account that our farther atten- 
tion is directed to the poet whom Spain has designated as the 
pliocnix of men of genius. Lope dc Vega merits our atten- 
tion still more, as having exhibited and displayed the spirit 
of his own age, and as having j)owerfully influenced the taste 
of succeeding centuries. After a long interruption to the 
dramatic art, and a silence of fifteen hundred years, on the 
theatres of Greece and Rome, Euroi)e was suddenly surprised 
with the renewal of theatrical representations, and turned to 
them with delight. In every quurt^>. the drama now revived ; 
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the eyes as well as the mind sought a gratification in the 
charms of poetry, and genius was required to give to its 
creations action and life. In Italy, tragedy had been already 
cultivated by Trissino, Rucellai, and their imitators, during 
the whole of the sixteenth century,® but without obtaining 
any brilliant success or attracting the admiration of the 
spectators ; and it was solely during the period which cor- 
responds to the life of Lope de Vega, (1562-1635) that the 
only dramatic attempts of which Italy has reason to boast 
before those of Alfieri, appeared. The Amyntas of Tasso 
was published in 1572 ; the Pastor Fido in 1585 ; and the 
crowd of pastoral dramas which seemed to be the only repre- 
sentation adapted to the national taste of a people deprived of 
their independence, and of all military glory, were composed 
in the years which preceded or immediately followed the 
commencement of the seventeenth century. In England, 
Shakspeare was born two years after Lope de Vega, and 
died nineteen years before him, (1564-1616.) His powerful 
genius raised the English theatre, which had its birth a few 
years before, from a state of e:^treme barbarism, and bt'stovved 
on it all the renown which it possesses. In France, Jodelle, 
who is now regarded as a rude author, had given to French 
tragedy those rules and that spirit which she has preserved in 
her maturity, even before the bjrth of Lope de Vega (1532 
to 1573). Gamier, who was the first to polish it, was a con- 
temporary of Lope. The great Corneille, born in 1606, and 
liotrou, born in 1 (jOO, attained to manhood before the death 
of Lope, liotrou had, before that event, given eleven or 
twelve pieces to the theatre ; but Corneille did not publish 
the Cid until a .year after the .death of the great Spanish 
dramatist. In the midst of this universal devotion to dramatic 
poetry, we may well imagine Ahe astonishment and surprise 
produced by one who seemed desirous of satisfying himself 
the theatrical whiits of all Europe ; ^one whose genius was 
never exhausted in touching and ingenious invention; who 
produced comedies in verse with more ease than others WTote^ 
sonnets; and who, during the period that the Castilian 
tongue was in vogue, filled at one and the same moment, wdtli 
pi eces of endless variety, all the theatres of the Si)anish 
dominions, and those of Milan, Naples, A'^ienna, Munich, and 
Brussels. The influence which he could not wdn from his 
age by the polish of his 'works, he obtained by their number. 
• \ 
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He exhibited the dramatic art as he had conceived it, in bo 
many different manners, and under so many forms to so 
many thousands of spectators, that he naturalized and esta- 
blished a preference for his style, irrevocably decided the 
direction of Si)anish g(9iius in the dramatic art, and obtained 
over the foreign stage a considerable influence. It is felt in 
tire plays of Shakspeare and of his immediate successors ; 
and is to be traced in Italy during the seventeenth century, 
but more particularly in France, where the great Corneille 
formed himself on the Spanish school ; where Kotrou, Qui- 
nault. Thomas Corneille, and Scarron, gave to the stage 
scarcely any other than pieces borrowed from Spain ; and 
where the Castilian names and titles and manners were for a 
long time in exclusive possession of the theatre. 

The pieces of Lope de Vega are seldom read ; they have 
not, to my knowledge, been translated, and they are rarely 
met with in detached collections of Spanish plays. The 
original edition of his pieces is to be found only in two or 
three of the most celebrated libraries in Europe.* It is, 
therefore, necessary to regard more closely a man who 
attainc'd such eminent fame ; who exercised so powerful and 
durable an influence not only over his native country, but 
over all Europe, and over ourselves; and with whom we 
have, nevertheless, little acpfuaintance, and whom we know 
only by name. I am aw'are that extracts from pieces, often 
monstrous, and always rudely sketched, may probably disgust 
readers who seek rather the masterpieces of literature than its 
rude materials ; and I feel, too, that the prodigious fertility 
of Lope ceases to be a merit in the eyes of those who arc 
fatigued with its details ; bpt if they wercc no longer inter- 
esting to us as specimens of the dramatic a”t, they deserve 
our attention as presenting a picture of the manners and 
opinions then prevalent in Spain. It is in this point pf view 
that I shall endeavour to trace in them tlie prejudices and 
manners of the Spaniards, their conduct in America, and 
their religious sentiments, at an epoch which, in some 
measure, corresponds to the wars of the League. Those too, 
to whom the Spanish ^^stage in its rude state is without 
interest, cannot be indifferent to the character of a i^ition, 
which was at that time armed for the conquest of the world, 

^ There is a copy in the Biblioth^que Koyalc at Paris, but the lifth 
and sixth volumes are wanting. 
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and wliich, after having long held the destinies of France in 
the balance, seemed on the point of reducing her under its 
yoke, and forcing her to receive its opinions, its laws, its 
manners, and its religion. A rerna^able trait in all the 
chivalrous pieces of Spain is the sngljt honour and little 
remorse inspired by the commission of murder. There is no 
nation where so much indifference has been manifested for 
human life, where duels, armed rencounters, and assassina- 
tions, have been more common, arising from slighter causes, 
and accompanied with less shame and regret. All the 
Spanish heroes, at the commencement of their story, are in 
the predicament of having slain some powerful man, and are 
obliged to seek safety in flight. After a murder they are 
exposed, it is true, to the vengeance of relations and to the 
pursuit of justice, but they are under the protection of 
religion and public opinion; they pass from one convent 
and church to another, until they reach a pla^e of safety ; and 
they arc not only favoured by a blind compassion, but the 
whole body of the clergy make it a point of conscience, in 
their ])ulpits and confessionals, Jto extend their forgiveness to 
an unfortunate, who has given way to a sudden movement of 
anger, and by abandoning the dead to snatch a victim from 
the hands of justice. The sam(5 religious prejudice exists in 
Italy ; an assassin is always sure of protection under the 
name of Christian charity from all belonging to the church, 
and by all that class of people immediately under the influence 
of the priests. Thu^ in no country in the w^orld have assas- 
sinations been more frequent than in Italy and in Spain. In 
the latter country a village fdte scarcely ever occurs without 
a person being kiUed. At the sjnne time this crime ought, 
in reality, to wejp' a graver aspect amongst a superstitious 
people, since, according to thei» belief, the eternal sentence 
depends not on the general course of life, but on the state of 
the soul at .the mdment of death ; so Jjiat he who is killed, 
being almost always at the moment of quarrel in a state 
of impenitence, there can be no doubt of his conc]^mnation 
to eternal punishment. But neither the Spaniards nor the 
Italians ever consult their reason in legislating on morals ; 
they submit blindly to the decisions of casuists, and when 
they haf e undergone the expiations imposed on them by their 
confessors, they believe themselves absolved from all crime. 
These expiations have been rendered so much the more easy, 

• \ 
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as they are a source of riclies to the clergy. A foundation of 
masses for the soul of the deceased, or alms to the churcli, or 
a sacrifice of money, in short, however disproportionate to 
the wealth of the culprit, wrill always suffice to wash away the 
stain of blood. The^G reeks in the heroic ages required ex- 
piations before a murderer was permitted to enter again into 
their temples ; but their expiations, far from enfeebling the 
civil authority, were designed to strengthen it ; they were 
long and severe ; the murderer was compelled to make public 
penance, and Mt himself stained by the blood he had shed. 
Thus among a fierce and half-savage people the authority of 
religion, in accordance with humanity, cliecked the effusion 
of human blood, and rendered an instance of assassination 
more rare in all Greece than in a single village in Spain. 

There is not, perhaps, a play of Lope de Vega, which may 
not be cited in support of these remarks, and which does not 
discover in thf. national character a disregard for the life of 
others, a criminal indifference for evil, since it can be ex- 
piated by the church, an alliance of religion and ferocity, and 
the admiration of the people towards men celebrated for 
many homicides. T sliall choose for a corroboration of these 
opinions a comedy of Lope do Vega, entitled Ihe Life of the 
i^aliont Cespedes, It will transport us to the camp of 
Cliarles V., and will shew us liow those armies were com])()sed 
whidi destroyed the protestants, and shook the German 
empire ; and it will, in some sort, finish the historical picture 
of this reign, so remarkable imthe rev(;dutions of Europe, by 
acquainting us with the character and private life of those 
soldiers whom we are accustomed to regard only in the mass. 

Cespedes, a gentleman ,.of Ciudad-RenJ, in the kingdom of 
Toledo, w^as a soldier of fortune under Charles V., renowned 
for his valour and prodigious strength. The sister of tliis 
Samson of Spain, Donna Maria de Cespedes, was not less 
athletic than himself. Before entering intbtlie service, he had 
invited all the carmen and porters to wrestle witlj liim, and 
decide who could raise the lieaviest weights ; and when he w 
absent from home, Donna Mai’ia, his sister, took his place, and 
wrestled with the firrfi comer. Tlie piece opens with a scene 
between this young damsel and two carmen of La !Maneha, 
who contend wdtli her who could l'arthest‘ throw a hKi\ y bar 
of iron. She proves herself stronger than either of them, 
and wins all their cattle and forty crowms, for she ne\or 
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makes these trials of strength gi^atis; however, she generously 
restores her antagonists the mules, and keeps only their 
money. A gentleman in love with her, named Don Diego, 
disguises himself as a peasant, and dejires to wrestle with her, 
not with the expectation of being victorious, but in the hope 
of having an opportunity of declaring his passion in her 
arms. He deposits as the reward of victory four pieces of 
Spanish coin ; she accepts them, and the combat commences ; 
but whilst their arms are intertwined, Don Diego addresses 
her in the following strain of gallantry : — “ Is there on earth, 
lady, a glory equal to this, of finding myself in your arms ? 
V^here is the prince that had ever so happy a destiny ? We ^ 
are told of one who soared on wings of wax to the blazing orb 
of day ; but he did not dare to wrestle with the sun, and if 
for such audacity he was precipitated into the sea, how shall 
1 survive who have grasped the sun in my embrace T 

Maria. You a peasant 1 * 

DiEflo. 1 know not. 

Maria. Your language, and the perfume you carry about you, 
excite my fears. 

Dieuo. Tlic language 1 liave learned from yourself, for you have 
shed a ray of light on my soul , tlic perfume is that, of the flowers on 
which I reposed, in tljc meadow, in meditating on my love. 

Maria. Quit my arms. 

DiEtio. 1 cannot. 

• 

Maria is confirmed in lier suspicions of his rank ; she 
refuses any farther contest with him ; at the same time she is 
touched by his galkintry, and as her brother returns at this 
moment, she conceals Don Diego, to screen him from his ani- 
mosity. Ces^iedes enters, and relates to his sister that his 
mistress had giv(?n liim a pink, ^vhicli he had placed in his 
hat ; that Pcro*Trillo being enamoured of the same beauty 
and jealous of lii& attachment, fliey had fought ; that Cespedes 
liad slain liim, apd had now come home to procure money, 
and to cngag(‘. Bertrand, one of his peasants, to follow him as 
his esquire in his departure for Flanders to serve the Emperor. 
He then flic.s, under the conviction that he shall be imrnedi-* 
ately pursued by justice. Scarcely is lie gone when the 
corregidor arrives ivith the alguazils to visit his house and 
arrest the criminal. Donna Maria considering this visit as an 
offence, calls Don Diego to her aid, kills two of the alguazils 
and wounds the corregidor, and then takes refuge in a church 
to escape the sudden aiigcr of the populace, AYe shall next 
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observe her depart from thence for Germany, in the habit of 
a soldier with Don Diego. ** 

In the mean while we follow Cespedes on his journey. We 
see him arrive at SeviUe with Bertrand, his esquire, quarrel- 
ling with sharpers in tfie streets, and pursuing them with his 
knife ; attaching himself to the courtesans, and engaging on 
their account in fresh quarrels ; desirous at last of enrolling 
liimseh’, but involved by gambling in a quarrel with a serjeant 
whom Cespedes kills, whilst he puts the recruiting party to 
flight. The details of these scenes of brutal ferocity are highly 
disgusting ; but they are apparently all historical, and tradition 
has carefully preserved them for the glory of the Spanish hero. 

The second act shews us Cespedes after he has resided 
some time in Germany, and been advanced in the Emperor’s 
service. But after having had a share in the most brilliant 
campaigns of Charles the Fifth, he is obliged to retire from 
the army in consequence of meeting a heretic in the Emperor’s 
jjalace at Augsburgh, three of whose teeth he struck out by a 
furious blow of his hand ; many more heretics rushed on him 
to revenge this outrage, but l¥3 and his squire between them 
killed ten of the party and wounded several more. The 
Emperor, however, despatches Hugo, one of his captains, to 
recall him to the army, and assures him that although liimself 
and the Duke of Alva were, obliged to -express their disappro- 
bation of his conduct, yet it was of all the actions of Cespedes 
that which had given them the greatest satisfaction. Cespedes, 
encouraged by this mark of approbatioiif declares that when- 
ever he meets with a heretic, who refuses to kneel to the 
sacrament, he will hamstring him, and leave him no choice 
in the matter. 

This captain Hugo, the host and protectoiv of Cespedes, has 
in his house a sister, named Theodora, who falls in love with 
the valiant Spaniard, and who, after having been secjuced by 
him, escapes from her paternal roof to follow him. After a 
scene of military gallantry between them, Donna Maria de 
Cespedes appears, disguised as a man, after her arrival in 
Germany with Don Diego. The latter has accompanied her 
during her whole journey, and has obtained her affections, but 
he is determined to quit her, since Pero Trillo, whom Ces- 
pedes had killed at the commencement of I he piece, was his 
uncle, and he thinks himself bound to avenge his death. 
They then separate. In the farewell of Donna Maria we 
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remark traces of the poetic talent of Lope, and a sensibility 
whicli only occasionally presents itself. Maria overwhelms 
lior faithless lover with reproaches, though always mingled 
with a return to tenderness ; and in the midst of her impre- 
cations, she checks herself with sorrot", she seems to recall 
him, and she often repeats with sadness — “ When, alas, one 
so often reproaches, one is very near pardoning.*^ While she 
is yet on the stage, she hears two soldiers calumniate Ces- 
I)edes. They are jealous of the favour shewn to his bodily 
prowess, and to exploits more fitting a porter than a soldier ; 
and she, assuming to herself the defence of her brother’s 
honour, kills the two soldiers. She is threatened with an 
arrest, but refuses to surrender to any one except the Duke of 
Alva, who conducts her to prison, but at the same time 
promises to recompense her bravery. Donna Maria docs not 
allow him time for that, since she is no sooner in prison than 
she breaks her fetters, Ibrces th(‘ bars of her window, and sets 
herself at liberty. 

Don Diego, after having separated from Donna Maria, pur- 
sues the project of revenge which he had meditated against 
Cespedcs. Aware that a comb;ft with an antagonist of such 
superior power would be unavailing, he resolves to assassinate 
him. He charges Mendo with this commission, gives him his 
pistol, and places him in ambush, concealing twenty of his 
men nigh at hand to support Menflo, and aid his escape after 
the deed. Cespedcs falls into the snare, but the pistol misses 
fire. Mendo, notwithstanding„is not disconcerted, hut presents 
his weapon to liiin, 5nd succeeds in convincing him that he 
was trying it before him in or^hw to induce him to purchase 
it. Cespedes, ^ftcr having bought the pistol, perceives that 
it is charged, and that lh(*re has Ceen a design to assassinate 
him, without knowing whom to aycuse of the attempt. 

In the third act, Mendo relates to Don Diego the failure of 
the desig^i, and informs him of the subterfuge by which he 
escaped the vengeance of Cespedes. At'this moment, shouts 
of triumph and exclamations announce the victorious return 
of Cespedes from a tournament, where he had challenged all 
the bravest of the army. He appears^ on the stage crowned 
with laurels, and the Emperor presents him with the lordship 
of Vilklar on th« Guadiana. In the meantime Cespedes 
learns that it was Don Diego, the seducer of his sister, who 
had attempted to assassinate him ; but public afiiiir.s prevent 
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him seeking revenge. The elector of Saxony had fortified 
himself in Muhlberg, (1547.) Charles V. passes the Elbe to 
attack him ; the army is put in motion, and Cespedes thinks 
only of signalizing himself against the heretics. In the midst 
of preparations lor baiUe, some tumultuous scenes paint the 
licentiousness of the camp. In one part we see Donna Maria 
and Theodora following the army disguised as soldiers ; in 
another part Bertrand, the squire of Cespedes, carries off a 
peasant girl. The peasants of the village collect together to 
release her, but Cespedes opposes himself singly to all these 
villagers, kills a number of them, and forces the remainder to 
fly. He then offers himself to the Emperor to be the first to 
swim over the Elbe. Bertrand, Don Hugo, and Don Diego, 
propose to accompany him ; and the last, though just coming 
from a meditated assassination, proves hims(‘lf one of the most 
valiant men of the army, and very ambitious of glory. These 
champions then ^ass the river, and point out a ford to the 
troops of the Emperor, who cross the Elbe, and put the 
Saxons to fliglit ; but Diego being wounded is saved on the 
shoulders of Cespedes, who does not yet know him, and from 
whom he conceals his name. * Cespedes, after having placed 
him in safety, returns to the fight. Donna Maria arrives. She 
recognises her wounded lover, j)ardons him, and carries him 
to her tent. It was in this battle that the virtuous elector, 
John Frederic, was made prisoner. Lope de Vega attributes 
this honour to Cespedes, who receives in recompense the order 
of knighthood of St. James; but, without exciting any interest 
in favour of the sovereign of Saxony, whom he considers as 
a rebel. He notwitlistamling exhibits on the stage the noble 
constancy with which, whilst playing a game at chess that 
Prince received his sentence of death. ^ 

During the r(‘ji)icings after, the victory, the order of knight- 
hood is conferred on Cespedes, who learns that Jiis sister is in 
the camp, that she has received into lier 'tent the Very Don 
Diego who had attempted to assassinate him, that she loves 
him, and has sacrificed her honour to him. He rushes forth 
to revenge himself on both. In the last scene we see him 
sword in hand, and Bertrand at Iiis side. Don Diego and 
Mendo await them armetl, whilst Donna Maria and Theodora 
attempt to restrain them. The Duke of Alva commands them 
to suspend the combat. He asks the cause of the quarrel. 

Don Diego relates it, and states that he has offered to 
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espouse Donna Maria, but that Cespedes has arrogantly re- 
fused liig consent. The Duke of Alva by his authority termi- 
nates the dispute. He concludes the marriage between 
Cespedes and Theodora, and between Don Diego and Donna 
Maria, assigns a recompense to Bertrana, and grants a pardon 
to Menclo. To conclude, the author at the close of his play, 
announces that a second part will comprehend the remainder 
of the noble deeds of Cespedes, to tiie time of his death, in 
the war against the revolted Moors of Grenada. 

It would be difficult, 1 imagine, to contrive for the stage a 
greater number of murders, for the most part gratuitously 
])erpetratcd. How latal must have been the effect of exhibit- 
ing to a people already too prone to sanguinary revenge, a 
character like Cespedes, and representing him as the hero of 
his country ! There are many pieces still more dangerous. 
Bravery in conflict with social order, and a sanguinary resist- 
ance to magistrates, corregidors, and officers vf justice, have 
been too often displayed as the favourite heroism of the 
Spanish stage. Long before the robbers of Schiller appeared, 
and long previous to our chiefs ^f the bands of banditti in our 
inclodrames, the Castilians had set apart virtue, valour, and 
nobility of mind as the portion of their outlaws. Many of the 
plays of tlic two great writers of the Spanish stage, Lope de 
Vega and Calderon, have a chief ^f banditti as their princi- 
pal character. The authors of the second order frequently 
chose their hero from the same class. It is thus that The 
Valiant Andaladan^iA' Chri^toval de Monroy y Silva, 2Vie 
Tied (mb table Aadalusian of a writer of Valencia, and The 
Ilobbcr Halthasar of another anonymous author, excited the 
interest of the spectators for a professed assassin, who executed 
the bloody coinintnds of his relations and friends; who, pur- 
sued by justice, resisted the offioers of a whole province, and 
left dea(^ on the spot all who dared to approach him ; and 
who, when the moment of submission at length arrived, ob- 
tained tli(‘ divine pardon through the miraculous interposition 
of Providence ; a })rocligy whicli snatched him from the hands 
of his enemies, or at all events assured the salvation of liis 
soul. This description of plays met vi^ith the most brilliant 
succes^ Neither the charm of poetry, so prodigally lavished 
in other dramas, nor the art of preserving probability in the 
plot, were demanded, while the seducing valour of the robber- 
chief, and Lis wonderful successes, enchanted the populace. 
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This was a glory and heroism appropriate to their own sphere 
of life, though attached to passions which it was highly im- 
portant to suppress, lu viewing the literature of the South, 
we are often struck with the subversion of morals, with the 
corruption of all just pVineiplcs, and with the disorganization 
of society which it indicates; but if we candidly examine the 
institutions of the people, and consider their government, 
their religion, their education, their games, and their public 
amusements, we ought rather to allow them credit for the 
virtues which they have retained, for that rectitude of senti- 
ment and thought which is innate to the Jieart of man, and 
which is not entirely destroyed, notwithstanding exter- or 
circumstances have so strongly conspired to corrupt the mind, 
and to pervert its sentiments. 

Wc meet with principles of as evil a tendency, precepts as 
cruel, and a fanaticism not less dcidorablc, in tlie play of 
Arauco domadg : The Conquest of Aj'auro, of Lope de 
Vega ; though in this instance the piece is raised by a high 
strain of poetry, and supported by a more lively interest. 
Nor is it sufficient, in inquiring into the conquest of America, 
one of the greatest events of the age, to seek for the details 
of it in the Ijistorians ; it is also desirable to view in the poets 
the character of the peojde that accomplislied it, and the effect 
produced upon them by the prodigies of valour and the excess 
of ferocity which were displayed. The subject of this piece 
is taken from the Araucaria of Don Alonzo do Ercilla. It 
commences after the election of Oaupolican, and his defeat of 
Valdivia, the Spanish general who commanded in Chili, and 
who perished in a battle about the year 1554. This is in itself 
a noble and theatrical subject. The struggle between the 
Spaniards, who combat for glory and for ^he establishment 
of their religion, and the .A«raucauians, who fight for their 
liberty, affords room for the dcveloperncnt of the noblest 
characters, and for the most striking opposition b^ween a 
savage and civilized people. This opposition forms one of 
the greatest beauties in the pLay of Ah ire. The Arauco 
doinado is also a piece of brilliant imagination. Many of tlie 
scenes are richer in pCetry than any that Lope de Vega lias 
composed. They would have produced a still greater effect 
had they been more impartial; but the Araueans were efternies 
of the Spaniards, and the author tliouglit himself obliged by 
his patriotism to give them a boasting character, and to 
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represent them as defeated in every action. Nevertheless, the 
^eneral«irnpression produced by the perusal is an admiration 
of the vanquished, and horror at the cruelty of the conquerors. 
Whilst the Spaniards install the n^^w governor of Chili, 
Caupolican celebrates his victory, and places his trophies at 
the feet of the beautifql Fresia, who, not less valiant than 
himself, is delighted at finding in her lover the liberator of 
his country. The first strophes which the poet puts into 
their mouths breathe at the same time love and imagination. 


Caupolican Here, beauteous Fresia, 
Thy feather’d darts resign, [rest; 

W^de the bright planet pours a farewell 
Gilding the glorious West, Lray» 

And, as his beams decline, 

Tinges with crini.son light the expiring day. 
Lo ! wnere the streamlet on its way, 

Soft swelling Iroin its source, 

Through flower-bespangled meads 
Its niiinminng waters leads, 

And in the ocean ends its gentle course. 
Here, Frcsici, may'st thou lave 
Thy limbs, whose wluteness shames tlie 
foaming wave 
Unfold, in this retreat, 

'J'hy beauties, envied by the queen of night; 
The gentle stream shall clasp thee in its 
Here bathe thy weaned feet' [arms; 
The flowers with delight 
Shall stoop to dry tlicin, wondering at thy 
'J'o screen thee from alarms, |eharins. 
The trees a verdant shade shall lend; 
From many a longster’s throat 
Shtill swell the liannoiiious note; 

The cool stream to thy form shall bend 
It.s course, and the enamour’d s.iiids [hands. 
Shall yield thee diamonds for thy beauteous* 
All that thou sce’st around, 

^ly Fresia, is thine own ' 

This realm of Chill is thy noble dower ! 
Chased from our sacred ground, 

The Spaniard shall lor'all htterimes atone, 
Anil Charles and Fh-liji’s iron reigiiiso'er. 
llnleous and stain’d -AitlPgorc, 

They lly Araiiea’s sword , 

Jlel'ore their ghastly eyts 
In dust V.il(^via lies ; 

While as a god ador'd, * 
ivlv bright lame mounting, with the sun 
extends, 


Where’er the golden orb his glorious jour- 
ney bends. 

F11F.51A. Lord of my soul, my bosom’s 
To thee yon mountains bend [dream, 
Their proud aspiring heads ; 

The nymphs that haunt this stream, 

With roses crown'd, their arms extend. 
And yield thee offerings from tlicir flowery 
Rut ah! no verdant tree that spreads [beds. 
Its blissful shade, no fountain pure, 

Nor feather’d choir, whose song 
F.chocs the woods an'iong, 

Earth, sea, nor empire, gold, nor silver ore, 

Could ever to me prove 

So rich a treasure as my chieftain’s love. 

I ask no brighter fame 

'Ilian conquest o’er a heart 

To w'hom proud Siiain submits her laiirell’d 

Reforc whose honour’d name, [head, 

Ilesgloncs all dejiart and victories are lied! 

Her terrors all are sped ! 

The kecimesj of lier sword, 

Her trquehuse, whose breath 
Flash’d w'lth the fires of death, [lord, 
And the fierce steed, hearing his steel-clad 
A fearful spectre on our .startled shore, 
Affright our land no more ! 

Thy spear hath rent the chain 
That bound our Indian soil , [hand, 

Her yoke so burthen'd by th’ iipprcssor s 
’Thou hast spurn’ll with fierce disdain . 
Hastrobb'd the sjmilcr of his spoil. 

Who sought by craft and force to suhjug.ate 
Now hrighmr ihivs expand ' [thy land ! 
'rin* joys of peace are ours ' 

Roneath the lofty trees, [the breeze, 
Our light-swimg hamniocks answering to 
Sweet IS our sleep among the le.ify bowers ; 
And, as m ancient days. .1 o.ilm repose 
Attends our hlcss'd life to its latest close. 


I>ut when the Indians are awiire tliiit the Spaniards are 
advancing to attack them, and that tl;|^eir god lias revealed 


* CarroLK vn Dexa el arco > las 
Hermosa ]i-e.si.i mia, 1 [fli Llias, 
Mientr.is cl sol eon cintas de oro horda 
Torre.s de nubes lieclia.s , 

Y dc( linando el dia, 

(!on Ids urnbralcs Je la iioclie ahorda, 

A la mar sienipre sorda. ^ 

TOL II. 


Camilla el agua mansa 

De aniu -itii lierniusti fuente, 

llasta qiie su eorrieiite 

Ihi sus .salada.". margenes deseansa; 

Aqui hafiarte piiedes 

'I'u, que a sus vidros cn hlaiieura cxcedes. 
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their approaching defeat, the warriors and tlieir chiefs ani- 
mate themselves for the combat, by a warlike hymn :f great 
beauty, and of a truly original character. I have attempted 
to translate it, althovgh 1 am aware that its effect proceeds, 
in a great measure, from the scene which precedes it, which 
has awakened the enthusiasm of tli^ spectator, and from the 
grandeur of the scene and the music. At the extremity of 
the stage, the Spaniards are seen on the ramj)arts of a fort, 
where they liave sheltered themselves. The Indian tribes 
surround their chiefs : each in his turn menaces with ven- 
geance the enemies of his country : the chiefs reply in chorus, 
and the army interrupts the warlike music by its acclamations, 
repeating with ardour the name of its leader. This barba- 
rous name, which recurs as a burthen in the midst of the 
verse, seems almost ludicrous, though one cannot help re- 
marking the truth of costume and military action, Avhicli, at 
least in the Spanish original, transports the reader into tlie 
midst of the savage bands. 

An Indian Soddtfb. TTail, Chief! 
twice crown’d by Victory’s hands, 

Victor o'er all Valdivia's hands, 

Conqueror of V^illagran 
TiiJJ AitMY. All hail, Caupolican ! 

CifoiiO'> OF Chiffs. Mendoza’s fall will 
add fresh wreaths again. 

I'ali, tyrant, tall, 

Til* avenger conics, alike of gods and men. 

The Soldier. The God of Ind, Apo, 
the thunderer conics, [domains ; 

Who gave Ins valiant tribes these vast 
Sjioil’d by the robbers troni the oiean- 
Soon, soon, to till ignoble tombs, []ilaiiis, 

Slum by the conqueror ol Vdiagran 
The Army. Shout, shout, CauiuilK an b 
The Ciioni's. Tliehero’.s eje isoii thee, 
tyrant, fly ! # 

No, tium art iii liis toils, and thou must 
Thou eaiist not fly, [die, 

Thou and thme impious clan t 
I’liK Army Hear, hear, Caupohean! 

Caupolu AN . WrctchedCastilians, yield, 

— our victims, yield , 

i'ate sits upon our'Urms , 

Trust not these walls and towers,— tliey 
cannot shield 

Your heads from vengeance now, 

Vour souls fium wild alarms. 

* Una to/. Pues tunfas vieU^nas go/a DesU* valiente Aramano, 
l)e Valdivia y Villagran, Aqiueii Apo sohcraiio 

TolniS Caupolican! JIi/o de Aiaueu, sel'mr, n, 

Solo. Tauihien vencera al Mendo/a, t’onio no titnes temor ' 

Y .1 los quo eon el cstau. (iue si vencio a Villagran, 

'I'oDos Cauimlican ! Touos, Caupohean! 

Solo. Si sabias cl valor 

Vidt Teatro escogido dc Lope dc Ve,'a. t>\o. Pans : Baudry, 1840. 


Ciioiuis See laurels on his brow. 

The tJirealennig chief of Arauean 
'J'lri Armi. Caupolu an ' ' 

Chotitis Mcndoz.i, cast jour laurels at 
With tyranl-homage greet, [his Icet , 
J'he cine! ol all his clan. 

Tucapfl, Bandits, wlvoin tre,ison and 
the cruel thir.st [shores, 

Of jellow dust hfire to our h.ipless 
Who boast of honour wlnle jour hands are 
curs’d [deplores, 

W ith cliains .and tortures Nature’s sell 
BehoUl, we burst your iron joke, 
Y'^our terrors lied, jour savage bondage 
1)1 oke [gran. 

CuoKUs Behold the victor ol j'our Villa- 
Thj, whole Aiiiuv Cau])oliean— C.iii- 
polieaii ' !•> " (waves, — 

Chorus. Spurn, spuiii lnm o’er the 
The new, foe, Mendo/a spurn ' 

To those lar lands, swilt, swilt, return. 
lUsf.o (fr let tliemwilh us lind their 
Madmen who hoped \\ llnd (graves. 
The ract: of l!hili hliiul 
And Weak, and vile as the Peruvian slaves. 
But who jour flying s<]u,idrons saves 

From the gicat ehiel of Araiuan ^ 
When lie returns with all hisi iptnesw'on — 
C.iOiiiJS To the glad bosom of Andaliean.* 
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Rewoo. Soon shall you sluire the fate of To the great victor of tlie war 
Villag^an. ' That he will spare* ' 

Kneel, and pour forth your prayer The Aumy. Caupobcau ! 

A number of battles succeed eacli other, in which the 
Indians, though they yield to the Superior arms of the 
Europeans, yet never lose their courage. Their wives and 
children excite them to battle, and force them to combat when 
they seem willing to lend an ear to negotiation. At length 
Galvarino, one of the chieJs of the Araucans, is made prisoner, 
and Mendoza orders his hands to bo cut olf, and directs him 
to be sent back in that state to bis countrymen. Galvarino, 
oil hearing Ibis cruel sentence, thus replies to Mendoza : 

What is thine aim, conquest or cliaslisemcnt '^ 

Though thou lop oirihcse hands, yet .'•.till among 
Arauea’s sons shall myriads yet he found 
To blast thy liojies . and as the husbandman 
J leads the fast -building maize, to increase his storc 
Of golden grain, so even these crimson hands 
Thou se verst from my valiant arms, shall }U;hl 
A thousand told ; for when the earth hath druiilw 
My blood, an iron harvest she shall yield 
Of hostile hands, to ciishi’^e and hind thine own. 

The execution of the sentence does not take place on the 
stage, but Alonzo de Ercilla, the epic poet, wlio acts an im- 
})ortant part in this drama, brings the report of it in these 
words : 

Tie seem'd to me all marble: scarce the knife 
W itli cruel e^ge iiad sever’d his lett hand, 

Thau he replaced it with his valiant right. 

Galvarino ultimately arrives ht a council of war of tlio 
Araucans, at thb moment when tlw Caciques, dis])irited, are 
oil the point of concluding a peace. The sight of his muti- 
lated arms kindles their rage •afresh. (Galvarino himself 
incites tlij^'in by an eloquent harangue to avenge themselves, or 
to die in defence of their freedom ; .and another war is 
commenced, but with still less success than the former one. 
The Araucans, re-avSsemble.d in the wood of Pureii, celebrate 
a festival in honour of their deity. A female in the midst of 
tliein chants a beautiful ode to the ]\Tother of Lov(‘, wdien 
tliey aij, on a sud(]en surprised by the Spaniards, who attack 
them with shouts of San Jago and Civrra JCtipaaa* Tlie 
Indians are almost all slain. Caupolican is left among the 

* [Cierra Equina was tht*wrg--cry of the ancient Spaniards. — Tr.\ 
x2 
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Spaniards, and, overpowered by numbers, is at length made 
prisoner, and brought before Don Garcia de Mendozj^ : 

Menpoza. What power hath thus reduced Caiipolican] 

Caupolican. Misfortunt., and the fickle chance of war. 

Mendoza. Misfortune is the just reward of all 
That war with heaven. Thou wast a vassal to 
The crown of Spain, and dar'dst defy its power. 

Caupomcan. Free-horn, I have to the uttermost defended 
My native land, her liberty, and laws. 

Yours have 1 ne’er attempted. Mendoza. To our arms 

Chili had soon submitted, hadst not thou 

Tlesisted. Caupomcan. !Now she falls, and fetters bind 

Their hands. Mendoza. Through thee Valdivia perish’d ; thou «• 

Hast dcstrr)y’d cities, hast excited war. 

Hast led thy people to revolt, hast slain 
Our Villagran, and for him thou shalt die. 

Caupolican. ’Tis true, mv life is in thine hands ; revenge 
Thy monarch, trample Chili in the dust, 

Yet with this life thy power o’er me must end. 

The poet, however, to complete the ti iiimpb of Spain, was 
resolved on the conversion of the hero of the Arauctms, and 
Caupolican embraces the religion of Mendoza, persuaded that 
that conqueror, more experienced and enlightened than 
liiinself, must he nearer to the true faith. Mendoza, after 
appearing as liis godfather at the baptism, abandons him to 
the executioner. He is seen on the scaffold, hound to a stake, 
and ready to he delivered ‘'to tlie flames, and Philip de Men- 
doza, addressing himself to the portrait of Philip II. the 
coronation of which is announced to the army, exclaims : 
'riius do we serve thee, .Sire, and these rich ])lains. 

Satiate witli Indian blood, we add to thy domains. 

One should imagine tlqit this terrific q)nclasion, the noble 
(diaracter given to Galvariiio and Caupoliqfin, the disgusting 
punishment of a hero at llw*. moment of his conversion, and 
the senseless rei)roaeh of revolt addressed to an independent 
nation wliicli atternpts to repel an ujijust invasion, were 
dt^sigiiedly placed bel’ore the eyes of the Castilians by Lope dc 
Vega, to inspire them with a horror of their cruelties. But 
this conjecture would betray a great ignorance both of the 
poet and his audieVice. Thoroughly persuaded that the 
partition of the Indies by the Pope liad invested his sove- 
reign with the dominion of America, he 'sincerely A^garded 
lh(^ Indians as rebels deserving of punishment ; and equally 
Cfuivinced that Christianity ought to be established by fire 
and sword, be shuivd with liis Avhol^ heart in the zeal of the 
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conquerors of America, whom he considered as soldiers of 
the faith. Moreover he deemed the sacrifice of a hundred 
thousand idolatrous Indians to be an offering highly accept- 
able to the Deity. The partiality of Smanisli poets for their 
own nation is in general so great, that they think it unneces- 
sary to disguise the cruelty of its conduct towards other 
countries. That which is at this day so revolting to us in 
tlieir history, was in their eyes a peculiar merit. But the 
heroism of Caupolican and the Indians, and the virtues of these 
infidels which could not contribute to their salvation, bore in 
the eyes of Lope de Vega a tragic character, in proportion to 
thtjir inefficacy. It was an earthly lustre of which he wished 
to show the vanity ; and, in exciting for them a passing in- 
terest, he wished to warn the spectators to be on their guard 
against a culpable sensibility, and to teach them to triumph 
over this weakness, by the example of the heroes of the faith, 
the Valdivias, the Villagrans, and the Mendozas, who had 
never experienced it. 

These reflections lead us to the consideration of that species 
of drama, entitled by the Spaniards Sacred Comedies. Re- 
ligion, indeed, always occupies an important place in the 
Spanish plays, however far tlie subject may be removed from 
it. la those countries where the Deity is held to be best 
worshipped by observing the dictati^ of conscience, confirmed 
by revelation, religion and virtue arc synonymous terms, 
lie who rejects morality, may be said to have di\ested his 
heart of belief; for infidelity Is the refuge of vice. This is 
not the case in Italy and Spain, where not only those whom 
passion has rendered criminal, but those who exercise the 
most shameful ifnd «ulpable professious, courtesans, thieves,* 
and assassins, are 4rue believers ; a domestic and daily devo- 
tion is strangly intermingled with their excesses ; religion is 
ever in tljpir mouths, and even the studied blasphemous ex- 
pressions which are only found in the Italian and Spanish 
■languages, are a proof of their abounding faith. It is a sort 
of warfare against the supernatural powers with whom they 
find themselves ever in contact, and whom they thus defy. 
The drama, the romances, the poetry, and the history of 
Spain aie all so deeply tinctured by religion, that I am con- 
stantly ^obliged to call the attention of the reader to this 
striking characteristic ; to mingle, as it were, the Inquisition 
with their liierature, and to exhibit the national character as 
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well as tbc national taste perverted bj superstition and by 
fanaticism. , 

The sacred pieces of Lope de Vega, which form a very 
considerable part of^ his works, are in general so immoral 
and extravagant, that if we were to judge the poet after 
thorn alone, they would impress us with tlie most disadvan- 
tageous idea of his genius. I have, therefore, deferred 
giving an analysis of any of these pieces, until I had noticed 
liis historical plays, and shewn that, allowing him his choice 
of subject, Lope knew how to excite interest, curiosity, and 
])ity ; and was capable of representing history and real life 
with a truth of description, which we do not find in his Li(’es 
of the Saints. 

It would be difficult to imagine any thing more eccentric 
than the Life of St. Nicholas of Tolentino, of which Bout- 
terwek has given an analysis. It commences by a conversa- 
tion amoiig a number of young students, who are exercising 
their genius and scholastic knowledge. Amongst them is 
found the future saint, who is already distinguished for his 
j)iety amidst this libertine assembly. The devil, under a 
disguise, mingles with the company ; a spectre appears in 
the air, the lieavcns open, and God the Father is seen seated 
in judgment with J ustice and Mercy, who solicit him in turns. 
This imposing spectacle is followed by a love-scene between 
a Lady liosalia, and her 1ov(*t, Feniso. The future saint, 
already a canon, appears, and preaches on the stage ; his 
parents congratulate themselves on pcssessing such a son, 
and this concludes the first act. The second commences with 
a scene in which soldiers appear ; the saint arrives wuth some 
monks, and delivers a prfiyer in form of* a sonnet. Brother 
Peregrine narrates his conversion opertited by love ; a 
subtle theological dispute ’'succeeds ; all the events of the 
life of the saint are reviewed ; he prays, a seeondi-timo, and 
he is ^ai^ed by his ‘faith into the air, where the Virgin and 
St. Augustine descend to meet him. Tn the third act the 
holy winding-sheet is shewm at Rome by two cardinals ; 
Nicholas assumes tl^e habit of his ordi^r. During the cere- 
mony the angels form an invisible choir ; the devil is at- 
tracted by their music, and tempts the holy man ; ijouls are 
s(ien in the fire of purgatoly. llic devil retires surrounded 
by lions and s(;rpeiits, but a monk exorcises him jestingly 
with a basin of hol^ water. The saint, now sufficiently tried, 
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descends from heaven in a mantle spangled with stars : as 
soon afib he touches the earth a rock opens ; his father and 
mother ascend out of purgatory through the chasm, and he 
takes them by the hand and returns wi^i them to heaven. 

The Life of Saint Diego of Alcala is, perhaps, not so ex- 
travagant in its composition. There are no allegorical per- 
sonages in it, and we there meet with no other supernatural 
beings than several angels, and the Devil, who robs Diego of 
some turnips, which he had himself stolen to distribute to 
the poor. Yet this piece afflicts us as profoundly as the pre- 
ceding, by shewing us how false a direction these public 
sliows, aided by the priests, gave to the devotion of the 
purest minds. Diego is a poor peasant, who attaches himself 
as a domestic to a hermit. Ignorant and humble, endowed 
with tender and amiable feelings, he discovers many at- 
tractive qualities. When he culls the flowers to adorn a 
chapel, he asks their forgiveness for snatching them from 
their sylvan abode, and exhibits in his respect for them, for 
the lives of animals, and ibr all the works of the Creator, 
something touching and poetical. But he breaks at pleasure 
all bonds of relationship amongst those with whom God had 
placed him ; he flies from bi.s paternal roof, without taking 
leave of his father or his mother, and he abandons even the 
old hermit, whom he served, without bidding him adieu. He 
enters as a brother into the order of St. Francis, the habit 
of which he earnestly asks for, and he receives the following 
instructions. It is erne of those singular traits which paint at 
the same time the taste and the religious poetry of the Spaniards. 

Diego. 1 am ignorant, more ignorant than any one ought to be. 
1 have not even loanlt my Ciikistus ; Hnit. ’tis fiilse, for of the whole 
alphabet it is the ^.hiuisTus alone that I know. They arc the only 
letters imi>nntcd on my mind. • 

The Porteu or the FiiAKorsoANS. ’Tis well ; know then that these 
letters contain more^scieiicc than is possessed by the greatest philoso- 
jdiers, wht) protend to penetrate into the seoncts of earth and heaven. 
CuRisTus is the Alpha and Onictja, for God is the beginning .aiid end 
of all things^ witliout being either beginning or end he is a circle, and 
can have no ending. If you spell the word CimisTvs. you will find a C, 
because be is the cT('ai,or : an H to aspirate a^|d respire in him ; an / to 
indicate how ^mdigne) unworthy you arc ; an /S', to induce you to be- 
come ^A-a'iit; a 7\ because it has in it something divine, for this T 
includes (Ic ioiit) every thing ; thus God is called Theos, as the end of 
all our desires * The T is, further, the symbol of the cross which you 


Theoii (God) ic^hcrc confounded wiJLh Tclos (cud). 
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should bear, and it extends its arms to invite you to embrace it, and 
never quit it. The V shews that you are (?’enu) come into this house 
to devote yourself to Christ, and the S final, that you are • changed 
into another j?ubstance, a substance divine. This is the explanation of 
Christus. Construe this lesson, and when you understand it perfectly, 
you will have nothing further to learn. 

Notwithstanding his ignorance, the sanctity of Diego 
strikes the Franciscans so powerfully, that they choose him 
for the keeper of their convent, and afterwards send him as 
a missionary to convert the inhabitants of the Fortunate 
Islands. We see Diego disembark on the shore of the 
Canaries with a handful of soldiers, while the natives are 
celebrating a festival. Diego thinks himself called on to 
begin the conversion of these newly-discovcred islands, by 
the massacre of their infidel inhabitants. The moment he 
beholds men, whom from their clothing alone he recognises 
for strangers to his faith, he rushes on them exclaiming, 
“ This cross shall serve for a sword,” encourages his men to 
slay tliem, and sheds bitter tears when he observes the 
Spaniards, instead of relying on the succour and interference 
of heaven, measuring with ai worldly prudence the strength 
of their enemy, and refusing to attack a warlike and powerful 
people, who were wise enough to carry tlieir arms even in a 
time of profound peace. On his return to Spain, Diego 
robs the garden, the kitchen, and the pantry of his (ionvent, 
in order to relieve the poor. The principal monk surprises 
him in the fact, and insists on seeing what he carried in his 
gown, but the meat which hehad stolen is miraculously changed 
into a garland of roses. At lengtli he dies, and the whole 
convent is instantly filled with a sweet perfume, while the air 
resounds with angelic music. 

However eccentric these compositions Liay be, we may 
readily imagine that the peojde were delighted with them. 
Supernatural beings, transformations and jirodigi^is, were 
constantly presented^ to their eyes; their curiosity was the 
more vividly excited, as in the miraculous course of events it 
was impossible to predict what would next aiipear, and every 
improbability was removed by faith, which always came to the 
aid of the poet, with an iiljunction to believe what could not 
be explained. But the Autos sacraineutalesjjf Lope sei^uii less 
calculated to please the crowd. They are infinitely more simple 
in their construction, and are mingled with a theology which 
the people would find it dilficult to comprehend. In the one 
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which represents original sin, we first see Man, Sin, and the 
Devil disputing together. The Earth and Time join the 
converkition. Wc next behold heavenly Justice and Mercy 
seated under a canopy before a table, with every thing requi- 
site for writing. Man is interrogate!! before this tribunal. 
God the prince, or Jesus, advances ; Remorse kneeling pre- 
sents to him a petition ; Man is again interrogated by Jesus, 
and receives his pardon, but the Devil interferes and protests 
against this favour being shewn to him. Christ appears apart, 
crowned with thorns, and re-ascends to heaven amidst sacred 
music, and the piece concludes when be is seated on his 
celestial throne. 

The greater part of these allegorical pieces arc formed of 
long theological dialogues, dissertations, arfd scholastic sub- 
tleties too tedious for perusal. It is true, that before the 
representation of an auto mcrainentale, and as if to indem- 
nity the audience for the more serious attention about to be 
required for them, a loa or prologue equally allegorical, and 
at the same time mingled with comedy, was first })erformed. 
After the auto^ or between the acts, appeared an interme- 
diate piece called tlic Saynete, entirely burlesque, and taken 
from common life ; so tliat a religious feast never terminated 
without gross pleasantries, and a humorous performance ; as 
if a higher degree of devotion in the principal drama re- 
quired, by way of compensation, a greater degree of licen- 
tiousness in the lesser pieces.* 

* 1 have met with •the Autos, or Fiestas del Santissinio Sacra- 
mento, by Lope tic Vega, not included in his Theatre, in a 4to edition 
published by Jo^. Ortiz dc V'^illcna, after the autlior's death. The second 
f'iesia opens with a prologue between Zeal and Fame, who both enter 
upon the stage dressed as public criers.* Zeal first makes his proclama- 
tion in the square Jf the !Most Blessed Virgin : Marj'/’ he says, “ new 
wine on sale, the wine of the Heir o# the heavenly kingdom, for three 
livres ; Fj|,ith, Charity and Hope, for three livrcs. Buy the rich The- 
reaca, the celestial wl^c, the Saviour’s blood, the best antidote.’' 

En la plaf a de Santa Maria Fo, caridad y esperanfa . 

VirRen bendita, A l.i nca trutca 

Ay vino nuevo, Vino del ciulo, 

Del Hcredero Que es la sangre de Christo 

Del rcjTio del eielo , Contra veneno 

A tres blancas, a Ires blancas ; * 

Fame proclaims, in her turn, the sale of the Bread of Life, in the 
same li^rain. 

In the interlude some light-fingered gentry take advantage of the 
Holy Sacrament to introduce themselves into the house of a doctor; 
while one occupies his attention by relating a comic law-suit, the other 
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All the pieces of Lope which wo have reviewed are con- 
nected with public or domestic history, and sacred or grofane 
subjects ; but arc always founded on real incidents, which 
require a certain study and a certain attention to tradition. 
Where the incidents h'iippen to be drawn from the history of 
Spain, they are treated with great truth of manners and 
fidelity of facts. But as a great part of the Spanisli come- 
dies are of an heroic cast, and as combats, dangers, and poli- 
tical revolutions are there mingled with domestic events, the 
poet could not assign them at his pleasure to a particular 
time or place, feeling himself constrained by the familiarity 
of the circumstances. The Spaniards, therefore, gave thenl- 
selves full licence to create imaginary kingdoms and countries, 
and to a great portion of Europe they were such entire 
strangers, that they founded principalities and subverted em- 
pires at will. Hungary, Poland, and Macedonia, as well as 
the regions of tlie ^orth, are countries always at their dis- 
posal, for the purpose of introducing brilliant catastrophes on 
the stage. Neither the poet nor the spectators having any 
knowledge of the rul(*rs of ^uch countries, it was an easy 
matter at a time of so little historical accuracy to give birth 
to kings and heroes never noticed in history. It was there 
that Francisco dc Roxas placed his Father^ who could not 
he king, from w'hich Rotrou has formed Ids Venceslas. * It 
was there that I^ope de Vega gave full reins to his imagina- 
tion, when he represents a female fugitive, charitably enter- 
tained in the house of a poor gentlemap of the Carpathian 
mountains, bringing him as her portion ihc crown of Hun- 
gary, in La Ventura, sin huscalla : The Unlooked-for Good- 
fortune. In another, the supposed son of Uigardener, changed 
into a hero by the love of a princess, mcritf, and obtains by 
his exploits the throne of Mscedon. This piece is entitled 
El Jlomhre por su palahra : The Man of his }Vo7'^. 

If these pieces do, not unite instruction with entertain- 
ment they are still deserving of preservation as containing 
a rich fund of invention and incident. Lope, though incx- 

plunders the house. The*^alarm is given, hut when the poliee reaches 
them they arc both found upon their knees, reciting the Litany ; again 
they are caught, but they take refuge amongst tnc penitents: The 
religious ceremonies protect them from all pursuit; and the doctor, 
whom they had robbed, is invited to console himself by joining in the 
holy festival. 
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haustible in intrigues and interesting situations, can never 
be esteemed a perfect dramatist ; but no poet whatever has 
brought together richer materials, for the use of those who 
may be capable of employing them.^ In his comedies of 
pure invention, he possesses an advantage which he fre- 
quently loses in his historical pieces. While the characters 
are better drawn and better supported, there is greater pro- 
bability in the events, more unity in thft action, and also in 
the time and place ; for, drawing all from himself, he has 
only taken what was useful to him, instead of thinking him- 
self obliged to introduce into his composition all that history 
presented him with. The early French dramatists borrowed 
largely from Lope and his school ; but the mine is yet far 
from being exhausted, and a great number of subjects are 
still to be found there susceptible of being brought within 
the ruhis of the French drama. P. Corneille took his heroic 
play, Don SaiH'ko of Ararjon^ from a piece of Lope deVega, 
intitled El Palncio Con/nso : and this single piece might 
still furnish another theatrical subject entirely different, that 
of the Twins npon the Thronee ilie mutual resemblance of 
these two princes, Don Carlos and Don Henry, one of whom, 
assuriiingthe name of the other, repairs the faults his brother 
had committed, gives rise to a very entertaining plot. It is 
thus that many of tlu; pieces ofMhis fertile writer are suffi- 
cient to form two or three French plays. How surprising 
to us is the richmss of the imagination of this man, whose 
labours seem so % to surpass the powers and extent of 
human life. Of a life of seventy-two years’ duration, fifty 
were devoted incessantly to 'literary labours; and he was 
moreover a stildicr, twice married, a priest, and a familiar of 
the Inquisition. t In order to have written 2,200 theatrical 
pieces, he must every eight daws, from the beginning to the 
end of Jiis lih*, have given to the ])ublic a new play of about 
3,000 verses ; and in these eight da 3 ^s.be must not only have 
found the time necessary for invention and unity, but also 
for making the liistorical researches into customs and man- • 
ners on which his play is founded ; to consult Tacitus for 
(ixamplo, in order to compose his Nero ; while the fruits of 
his t^>are lime w^re twenty-one volumes in quarto of poetry, 
amongst which are five epic poems. 

These last mentioned works do not merit any examination 
beyond a brief notice. They consist of the Jerusalem Con* 
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quistada, in octave verse, and in twenty cantos ; a continua- 
tion of the OrlancJo Furioso under the name of La Ilermomra 
de Angelica : The Beauty of Angelica^ also in twenty cantos; 
thus, as if to emulate Tasso and Ariosto, writing these two 
epics on the same subjects which they had respectively chosen. 
To these may be added an epic entitled Corona Tragica, of 
which Mary of Scotland is the heroine; another epic poem on 
Circe, and another^on Admiral Drake, entitled Bragontea. 
Drake, rendered odious to the Spaniards by his victories, is 
represented by Lope de Vega as the minister and instrument 
of the devil. But none of these voluminous poems have, even 
in the eyes of the Spaniards, been placed on an equality with 
the classical epics of Italy, or even witli the Araucana. Lope, 
moreover, determined to try every species of poetry, com- 
posed also an Arcadia, in imitation of Sannazzaro ; and like- 
wise eclogues, romances, sacred poems, sonnets, epistles, 
burlesque poems, among which is a burlesque epic, called 
La Gatomachia : The Battle of the Cats; two romances in 
prose, and a collection of novels. The inconceivable fertility 
of invention of Lope de Vega supported his dramatic fame, 
notwithstanding the little care and time which he gave to the 
correction of his pieces; but his other poems, the olfspring of 
hasty efforts, are little more than rude sketches, which few 
people have the courage to read. 

The example of this extraordinary man gave birth to a 
number of pieces of the same character as his own, as his 
success gave encouragement to tire dramatic poets who sprang 
up in all parts of Spain, and who composed with the same 
unbridled imagination, the same carelessness, and the same 
rapidity, as their master. ,We shall review them when we 
notice the works of Calderon, the greatest and the most cele- 
brated of his scholars and rivals. There is one, indeed, who 
cannot well be separated from Lope. This is J uan V^irez de 
Montalvan, his favounte scholar, his friend, biographer and 
imitator. This young man, full of talent and fire, whose 
admiration of Lope had no bounds, took him for his exclu- 
sive model, and his dramatic pieces are of the same character 
as those of his mastei^. Some of his sacred plays I have 
perused, and amongst others, the Life of^ St. Anthony of 
Padua ; and these eccentric dramas, which excite little in- 
terest, do not merit a longer examination. Juan Perez de 
Montalvan composed with the same rapidity as his master. 
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In his short life (1603 — 1639) he wrote more than one huii 
dred theatrical pieces, and like his master he divided his 
time between poetry and the business of the Inquisition, 
of which he was a notary. His wtfrks contain almost in 
every line traces of thci religious zeal which led him to become 
a member of this terrible tribunal. 


CHAPTER XXXIl. 

ITRIC POETRY OP SPAIN, AT TIIFi CLOSE OF THE SIXTEENTH AND COMMENOE- 
• MENT OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. GONUORA AND HIS FOLLOWERS, 

QUEVEDC), VILLEGAS, &C. 

Tjie poetry of Spain had, like the natien to which it be- 
longed, a chivalric origin. Their lir.st poets were enamoured 
warriors, who celebrated by turns their mistresses and their 
own exploits ; and who, preserved in their verses that cha- 
racter of sincerity, and ahnost rude frankness of manners, 
independence, stormy liberty, and jealous and passionate love, 
of which their life was composed. Their songs attract us 
from two causes : the poetical world into which chivalry 
transports us; and a reality and truth, the intimate connexion 
of words with the heart, which does not allow us to suspect 
any imitation of borrowed sentiment, or jiny affectation. But 
the Spanish nation experienced aYatal change when it became 
subjected to the house of Austria ; and poetry suffered the 
same fate, or rather it felt \n the succeeding generation the 
effects of this alteration. Charles V. subverted the liberties 
of the Spaniards, annihilated their rights and privileges, tore 
them from Spain, and engaged them in wars, not for their 
country, but forbids own political interests and for the grati- 
fication of their monarcdi. He |lestroyed their native dignity 
of character, and substituted for it a 1‘ulse pride and empty 
show, l^hilip, hfe son, who presumed himself a Spaniard, 
and who is considered as such, did not possess the character 
of the nation, but of its monks, such as the severity of their 
order, and the impetuosity of blood in the South, developed 
it in tlie convents. This culpable viblence against Nature 
has given them a character, at the same time imperious and 
servi^v, false, self-opiniated, cruel and \oluptuous. But these 
vices o^ the Spaniards arc in no wise to be attributed to 
Nature; they are the effects of the cruel discipline of the 
convents, the prostration jof the intellect, the subjugation of 
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will, and the concentration of all the passions in one alone 
which is deified. * 

Philip II., with a considerably less portion of talents and 
virtue, bore a greater' allinity to Cardinal Ximeiies, than to 
the Spanish nation, which had revolted against this impfjrious 
and cruel monk, but which had eventually succumbed to 
his violence and Ips artifices. To an unbounded ambition 
and a shameful perfidy, to a savage disregard of the misej’ies 
of war and famine, and the scourges of all kinds wliich ho 
brought upon his dominions, Philip II. joined a sanguinary 
religion, which led him to consider as an expiation of his other 
crimes, the new crimes of the Inquisition. His subjects, like 
himself educated 'by the monks, had already changed their 
character, and were become worthy instruments of his dark 
politics, and his superstition. They distinguished themselves 
in the wars of France, Italy and Geiraan}', as much by their 
perfidy, as by their ferocious fanaticism. Literature, which 
always follows, though at a considerable distance*, the political 
changes of nations, received a character much less natural, 
true and profound : exaggeration assumed the place of senti- 
ment, and fanaticism that of piety. The two reigns of Philip 
HI. and Philip IV. were still more degrading to the Spanisli 
nation. That vast monarchy, exJiausted by gigantic efforts, 
continued her unceasing wars to experience only a constant 
reverse of fortune. The king, sunk in vices and effeminacy, 
did not, however, in the impemitiable security of bis palace, 
renounce his perfidy and unbridled ambition. I'lie ministers 
sold the favour of the crown tg the liigliest bidder ; the nolji- 
lity was debased under the yoke of favourites, and upstarts ; 
the people were ruined by cruel extortions^^ a million and a 
lialf of Moors had perishtid lj»y fire and distress, or had been 
driven into exile by Pliilij) III.; Holland, Portugal, Catalonia, 
Naples, and I^alermo had revolted; and the clergy, joining 
their despotic influence to that of the ministers, not only 
resisted the reform of existing abuses, but cndea\H)urcd to 
stifle every voice raised in complaint against them. Any re- 
flection or indulgence thought on politics or religion, was 
punished as a crime ; and whilst under every other despotism 
actions alone and the exterior manifestation of opinion were 
visited by authority, in vSpain the Monks sought to proscribe 
liberal sentiments even in the asylum of conscience. 

Such arc the effects which the^se vreigns, so degrading to 
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humanity, had on the literature which we are about to ex- 
amine«in this chapter. They are evident and indisputable ; 
although this epoch is by no means the most barren in letters. 
The human mind retains for a long peS-iod any impulse it may 
have received : it is long before it can be reduced to a state 
of stagnation in its imprisoned mansion. It will accommodate 
itself rather than perish ; and it sometinjps sheds a radiance 
on a period when it has lost its just direction and its truth. 

We have already noticed two celebrated men who lived 
principally under Philip II. and Philip III. We shall now 
contemplate one who reached the height of his fame under 
Philip IV. Cervantes, Lope de Vega, and Calderon, bear the 
impress of their age ; but their individual genius greatly pre- 
dominates, though the ancient traits of the national character 
were not entirely obliterated. Among the poets whom we 
shall notice in this chapter, we shall still find many authors 
of real merit, but always corrupted in their taste by their 
contemporaries and their gov(‘rnment. It was not until the 
middle of the seventeenth century tliat the nation wholly 
declined ; and its lethargic slumbers lasted till the middle of 
the eighteenth. 

The Spaniards inherited from the Moors a forced, pompous, 
and inflated manner. They devoted themselves with ardour, 
from tlioir first cultivation of letters, to the seductive style of 
the East, and tlieir own character seemed in this respect to be 
confounded with that of the Asiatics ; for before tlie conquests 
of the latter, all th(*.T^atin writers in Spain had exhibited, like 
Seneca, an iufiated style and great alfectation of sentiment. 
Lope de Vega.hinyself was deeply tainted with their defects. 
With his astoni>hing fertility of genius, he found it more easy 
to adorn his poetry with concetti, and with daring and extra- 
vagant images, than to reflect on the pro[)ricty of his expres- 
sions, aiVl to ten!})er his imagination by reason and good 
taste. His example difiused amongst the poets of Spain a 
style of writing which seemed to harmonize with their cha- 
racter. It was tliat which Marini at the same time adopted 
in Italy. Marini, born in ^^aples, hu^ of a Spanish family, 
and educated amongst the Spaniards, was the first to com- 
muni#ate to Italy tliat aflectatiori and false taste which was 
already observable in the early poetry of Juan de Mena. Tlie 
school of the Seicentlstl (or writers of the sixteenth century), 
which he had formed, was^ afterwards introduced into Spain, 
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and produced there in a much greater degree than in Italy 
that pretension, affectation of style, and pedantic expiession, 
which destroyed all taste ; but in both countries the cause of 
this change is attributable to a higher source, and was the 
same in both. The poets had, in fact, preserved their genius, 
tliough they had lost the freedom of sentiment ; they had re- 
tained the powers jpf imagination without any true direction 
for their genius ; and their faculties, which no longer derived 
support from each other, or harmonized together, exhausted 
themselves in the only path which was left open to them. 

The chief of this fantastic and affected school, who fixed f+s 
style, and who was desirous of forming a new epoch in art 
by a more refined culture, as be expressed it, was Luis Gon- 
gora de Argote, a man of great talent and genius, but who by 
his subtilty and false taste destroyed his own merit. He had 
too to struggle with misfortune and poverty. Born at Cor- 
dova in L56i, his brilliant course of study had not succeeded 
in procuring him an employ ; and it was not until after he 
had waited on the Court for eleven years, that he with dif- 
ficulty obtained a small benefice. His discontent produced in 
him a vein of invective, which was long the principal merit of 
his verses, and his satirical sonnets are excessively caustic, as we 
may perceive by the following, on the mode of life in Madrid. 

SONNET. 

Circean enp, and Epicurus’ sty ; 

Vast broods of harpies fattening on our purse ; 

Empty pretensions that can only nursb 
Vexation ; spies who swear the air will lie ; 

Processions, lackeys, footmen mounted higli. 

Coaching the wav ; new fashions alwayt^ Avor;»c, 

A thousand modes, — with unflebli’d swords, the curse 
Of citizens, not foes ; — loquacity ' 

Of female tongues, iinposttires of all kind, 

From courts to cabarets ; lies made tor sale, , 

Lawyers, priests riding mules, less obstinate ; 

Snares, miry ways, heroes lame, halting, blind ; 

Titles, and tlatteries, shifting with each gale : 

Such is Madrid, this hell of worldly state. 

His success was sLll greater in burlesijue satires, in the 
form of romances or songs. In these his language and versi- 
fication exhibited precision and clearness, and the natural 
expression did not betray any affinity to the affected school 
which he afterwards adopted. It was by cool reflection, and 
not in the warmth. of an imagination still young, that he 
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invented for poetry a more elevated style, which he denomi- 
nated the cultivated style. To this end he formed, with the 
utmost labour and research, a language affected, obscure, and 
ridiculously allegorical, and totally at fariance with the com- 
mon manner of speaking and writing. He endeavoured, 
moreover, to introduce into the Spanish language the boldest 
inversions of the Greek and Latin, in a way never before 
permitted ; he invented a particular punctuation to assist in 
ascertaining the sense of his verses, and sought for the most 
uncommon words, or altered the sense of those already in 
iise, to give new attraction to his style. At the same time 
he carefully consulted mythology in order to add fresh orna- 
ments to his language. It was with this Wnd of labour that 
he wrote his Soledades^ his Polyphemus^ and some other 
poems. These are all fictions without any poetic charm, full 
of mythological images, and loaded with a pomp of fanciful 
and obscure phrases. Gongora’s lot in life was not, however, 
ameliorated by the celebrity which this new style bestowed 
on his writings. He survived some time longer in poverty ; 
and when he died, in 1627 , he was no more than titular 
chaplain to the king. 

It is extremely difficult to give to foreign nations a just 
idea of the style of Gongora, since its most remarkable 
quality is its indistinctness ; nor Is it possible to translate it, 
for other languages do not admit of those labyrinths of 
phrases, in which the sense vfholly escapes us ; and it would 
be the translator aiM not Gongora, who would be charged 
by the reader with 'want of perspicuity. I have, however, 
attempted the, commencement of the first of his Soledades^ 
by which word, of’rare occurrence in Spain, he expresses the 
solitude of the fJrest. There are two of these poems, each 
of which contains about a thou2?and verses : 

’Twas in tliat flowery season of the year, Era del afio la estacion florula, 

When fair Kuropa's spoiler in disguise, En que el inifntulo robador de Europa 
(On his llerce front, liis glittering arms, (Media lima las arinas de su frente, 

itrisc [appear Y el sol todos los ruyos de su pcio) 

A half-moon’s horns, while the sun’s rays Lueiente honor del cielo, 

Brightening his speckled coat,) — the pride En campus de znhro pace cstrellas ; 

of heaven, [flelds , Uuaiido e!^ que ministrar podia la copa 

^stured on stars amidst the sapphire A Jupiter, major qua cl gar^'ou de Ida, 
When he, mos*^ worthy of the ofllee given Naufrugo, y desdeflado sohre ausente 
Tolda]aboy — toholdJovfr's cup that yields T.agrmiosas de amor, dulzcs quercllas 
Immortal jtiice—waswrcck’diii savage sea, l).i al mar, que condolido. 

Confiding to the waves his amorous pains; Fue a las hondas, que al viento 
The sea relenting sends the strains K1 miscro gemido 

To the far leafy groves, glad to repeat Segundo de Arioii. dulze instrumento. * 
Echoes than old Anon’s shell nwre sweet. Brussels edttton, 4to, 1659, p. 491 

VOL. U. • Y 
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The Pol3rphemus of Gongora is one of his most celebrated 
poems> and the one which has been most frequently iiaitated. 
The Castilian poets, who were persuaded that neither 
interest nor genius, soitiment nor thought, were any part of 
poetry, and that the end of the art was solely the union of 
harmony with the most brilliant images, and with the riches 
of ancient mythology, sought for subjects which might fur- 
nish them with gigantic pictures, with a strong contrast of 
images, and with all the aid of fable. The loves of Poly- 
phemus appeared to them a singularly happy subject, since 
they could there unite tenderness and affright, gentlenqgs 
and horror. The poem of Gongora consists of only sixty- 
three octave stapzas ; but the commentary of Sabredo has 


swelled it into a small quarto 
Spain and Portugal, we find at 
on this subject. I shall here 
which has served as a model 

Cyclops — terrific son of Ocean’s God ' — 
Like a vast mountain rose hia living 
frame , , 

Ills sinpl(* eye cast like a flame abroad 
Its gl.iiices, glittering as the morning 
^ beam 

A mighty pine supported where he (rod 
His giant stops, a trembling twig for hitn. 
Which sometimes served to walk with, or 
to dnvc [v’lve. 

Ills sheep to pasture, wherethe sea-nymphs 
His jel-hlack hair in wavy darkness hung, 
Hark as the tides of the Lethean deep, 
Loose to the winds, and shaggy masses 
clung [sweep, 

To his dread face ; like a wild torrent’s 
His beard far down his rugged bosom fiung< 
A savage veil ; while scarce the massy 
heap ♦ 

Of ro})y ringlets his vast Iiands divide, 
That floated like the briny waters wide. 
Not mountainous Trinacria ever gave * 
Such fierce and unform’d savage to the 
day, [brave 

Swift as the winds his feet,. to chase or 
The lorest liordes, whose battle is his 
play, [shoulders wave 

Whose spoils he bears ; o’er his vast 
Their variegated skins, wont to dismay 
The shepherds and their flocks. And now 
he came [twhight beam. 

Driving his herds to fold ’neatli the still 
With hempen cords and wild bees’ wax he 
hound [shrill. 

A hundred reeds, whose music wild and 
Repeated by the mountain echoes round, 
bh ook every trembling grove, and stream, 
and hill. 


volume. In the literature of 
least a dozen or fifteen poems 
insert a few stanzas of that 
to all the others : 

Era un monte dc miemliros emiiicntc 
Estc, que de Neptuno hijo ficro 
l)e un ojo ilustra el orbe de su frente, 
Emulo cdsi del mayor Luzero, 

Cielope, a quien el pmo mas valicnte 
Baston Ic obedeeia tan ligero, 
y al grave peso jungo tan delgado, 

(iue un dia er.i baston y otro cayado. 


Negro cl cabcllo, imitador fiudoso, 

De las escuras aguas del Leteo, 

5vl vicnto qi^ lo peina proceloso 
Buela sin orden, pendc sin aseo. 

Un torrente cs su barba impetuoso, 

Que adusto hijo deste Pirenco, 

Su pecho inunda, ot.ardc, o rruil, ocn vnno 
Sulcada aun dt los (ledos de su mano. 


No la Trinacria, en sas montaiias, fiera 
Armo de crucldad, call o dc viento, 

Que rcdima fertiz, salve iigcrt. 

Su piel manchada de eolores ciento , 
Pelheo es ya, la que en los monies era 
Mortal horror, al que con passo lento 
Los bueyes a su albergue reducia, 
Fisaudu la dudosa luz del dia. 


Cera y cafiamo unio (que no dcyiern) 
Cien cafias, cuyo barbaro ruydo 
Dc mas ecos, que unio cafianio y cera 
Albogue es durarnentc repetido. 

La selva se confonde, el mar se altera, 
Rompe ^ritou su caracol torcido, 
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The ocean heaves, the Triton’s shells re- Sordo huye el baxel a vela y remo. 

sound [till Tal la musica es de Polifeuio. 

No the fn«?htud vessel's streamers 

With the shook air, and bear in haste awayi 
Such was the giant’s sweetest hariuonv. 

• 

Those who understand the Spanish language, will perceive 
that the translation has rather softened than overcharged the 
metaphors. It was these, however, which were admired as 
the true sublime of poetry and the highest productions of 
genius. Polypliemus, after having expressed his passion and 
vainly solicited Galatea, furiously assails with fragments of 
rock the grotto whither she had retired with Acis her lover, 
Onh of these kills Acis, and thus the poem terminates. 

The effect produced by the poetry of Gongora on a people 
eager after novelty, impatient for a new career, and who on 
all sides found themselves restrained within the bounds of 
authority, of the laws and the church, presents a remarkable 
phenomenon in literature. Restricted on every side by the 
narrowest barriers, they resolved, however, to enfranchise 
themselves from those of taste. They abandoned themselves 
to all the extravagancies of a \»ild imagination, merely be- 
cause all the other faculties of their minds were under re- 
straint. The followers of Gongora, proud of a talent so 
laboriously acquired, considered aril those who either did not 
admire or did not imitate the style gf their master, as writers 
of circumscribed mind^, who could not comprehend him, 
None of tliese imitators, however, had the talent of Gongora, 
and their style in consequence* became still more false and 
exaggerated. They soon divided themselves into tw’o schools, 
the one retaining only his pedantry, the otlier aspiring to the 
genius of their masttjr. The first •found no oceupation so 
pro{)er to form th(^ taste as commenting on Gongora. Tliey 
composed long critiques, and t»dious explanations of the 
works of ^his poet, and displayed on this occasion their 
whole stock of erudition. These pers«BS have been sur- 
narned in derision culforistos, from the estilo culfo, or culti- 
vated style, which they so highly extolled. Others were 
nam(Ml ronceptfstos, from the (concetti) of which 

they made use in common with Marini and Gongora. These 
last sought after uncommon thoughts, and antitheses of the 
sense a1\d of images ; and then clothed them in the eccentric 
language which their master bad invented. 

In this numerous school some names have shared in the 
• X 2 
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celebrity of Gongora. Thus Alonzo de Lodesma, who died 
some years before his master, employed this peculiar Ifmguage 
and false style, to express in poetry the mysteries of the 
Catholic religion. Telix Arteaga, who was preacher to the 
court in 1618, and who died in 1633, applied the same ec- 
centric manner to pastoral poetry.* 

I know not whether we must rank among the disciples of 
Gongora, or onlj as conforming himself to the taste of the 
age, the monk Lorenzo de Zamora, more celebrated indeed 
as a theologian than as a poet. He has left us, under the 
name of the My Hie Momirchy of the Church, a work in 
many quarto volumes which is well esteemed ; and he lias 
intermixed his meditations with some poems. The epoch of 
their publication (1614) is that with which we are now 
occupied, and we may form an idea of them from the follow- 
ing redondilhas in honour of St. Joseph. “ What language 
is equal to express his glory who taught the word of the 
Father himself to speak ; according to whose wise dispen- 
sation, and by different means, God who is the master of the 
universe, submits to find a master in the Saint. What higher 
claim to science can he advance than that he taught Jc«5us 
his letters — his very A, B, C ? If I consider him as my 
servant who eats of my bread, Mary, O vSaint ! was your 
servafit; God himself is v your servant; yet, since it was 
God who created the fruit of your labours, 1 scarcely know 
whether I should call him your creator or your creature. 
Joseph ! what a happy man you were ^vben God himself was 
your minister. No man, and not even God, was ever better 
administered to, than you were. God rules above, and you 
rule also. God reigns over heaven and ’earth ; but on earth 
you were obeyed by the Lord himself. I^ow happy you wMl 
be in heaven, when you find on your arrival such relations at 
court. You bestowed bread on the ^bread of life ; you 
nourished bread with bread ; and you gave bread to him 
who invites us to his eternal bread. Another celestial privi- 


* The following curious stanzas I quote from Boutterwek : 


Los milagroh do Amanlis, 

Aquel angel superior, 

A quicn dan nombre de Fenix 
La \erdad y la passion, 

Mirava a su puerta un dia 
En la cone un labrador, 

Que si adorar no merece 
Padeoer si mereci6. 


Una tarde, que cs maflana 
I’ucs el dlvfi se ru\ 

Y eutre cannin cncendido 
Candidas perUs niostru, 

Divirtioso en abrasar 
A los misnios que alumbrb, 

Y del cielo de si mismo 
Jill angel bello cayo. 
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lege was reserved for you : you invited your God to sit at 
your table ; your dignity was such, that after having invited 
the Lord to sit down, you yourself took the first place. It 
was the first man’s prerogative to bestow names upon all 
animals ; but that of which you boast is far more wonderful; 
you bestowed a name upon the Lord liimself. How well 
acquainted with you he must be, we may learn from the fact 
of his having addressed you by the name of Papa, during 
his whole childhood. After receiving such a title from him, 
is there any thing which can be added to your glory ?”* 


• 1 insert here the whole text of this fanciful piece. 1 found it in 
Book VIII. of the tliird part of the MonarcMa rrujslica de la Yglesia, 
by Fray Jjoren(;o dc Zamora, chap. xiii. page 52^1. l^is a curious monu- 
ment, not indeed of poetry, but rather of the spirit of the age. 

Redondilluui a San Joseph. 


Que Icngua podra alcanvar 
Aquel (jue tanto bubio, 

Uiic a la palabra (.‘useilo 
Del propio padre <i liablar. 
Segun 81) bab)() aranzel, 

Aunque ]>or diversos modub, 
Kb Diob inacbtro de Lod«)b, 

Pero de Dios Jo fue el 
De lo que su ciencia fue 
Yo no PC dar otra scila, 

Siiio que al ("hristub ensefia 
T,ab letras del A, U, C 
O Joseph ’ es tan gloriosa 
Vuestra virtud, y de modo, 

(iue el inisino padre de toilo 
Su madre u.s diu por esposa. 
Pudo dar al hijo el padre 
Madre de mas alto ser, 

Aunque en razon dc mugoT 
Pero no en ra/.un de madre ' 

A esta euenta pudo Dios 
Joseph, hazeros^mas santo, 

Mas eomo padre suysfanto, 
Que otro no es iiiexor que yos, 
Pero si \os on quanto hoiiibre 
Soys tan to menus que Dios, 
Por lo menos Jlcgays vos 
A ser >|l;uul en el noiybre. 

Si yo llanio nii cnado 

Al que eon iiu pan sc cria, 
Vuestra ( nad.a cs Maria, 

Y aun Dios es vucstro cnado. 
Pues cria d Dios el budur 
Jle vucstia inaiio, y vntura, 
Ni se bi os diga cnatura 
O bi os lldinu criadu/. 

Joseph dicboso aveys sulo, 

Plies que servido de Dios, 
Nadie fue mejor que vos 
Ni aun Dios fue mejor'servido. 
Manda Dios, y mandays vos, 
Manda Dios en suelo y ciel(«^ 


Pero vos, acA en el sucio 
Mandastes al mismo Dios. 

Que dire dc vos que iniporte, 
J)icboso quandu alia yreys, 

Pues en llegando halJareys 
Tales panentes en corte. 

Pues pudo Dios cscoger 
Para su madre marido, 

Ei incjor que avia nacido 
Vos lo devibtes dc ser. 

Si ob llamareinos mayor 
Jo.seph que el sei'uir del cielo, 

Pue^ viviendo acA en el suelo, 

• Fue cl mismo vuestro mcnor. 

Bieii es (|Ue en sueno y tendido 
Os liable el angel A vos, 

Que A quien despjerto habla Dios 
Hablele el angel dormido. 

Distes pan al jian dc vida, 

Y con pan el pan enastes, 

Y vos a pan conibida.stes 

Al que eon pan nos eombida. 
thra relestial empresa 
Kealva vucstro valor, 

Que al propio Dios y sefior 
Sentabtes a vuestra mesa. 

Soy.s en fin de tel manera 
Que al mismo Dios uonilnda.stes, 

Y aunime con Dios os sentastes, 
Tuvibte.^; la cabeccca. 

Poi gran eos.i el primer hombre 
Dio nombre a los aniinalcs, 

Mas son vnestras preridas tales 
Que mismo Dios distes nombre. 
Soys quien soys, y tal soys vos, 

Y vuestro valor dc niudo, 

Que a Dios ubedecc todo, 

Y a vos obedece Dio.s. 

Joseph, quien soys aquel sabe 

Que tayta llamaros supo, 

Y pues tal nombre en vos cupo, 
Kbse us caiobre y alabe. 
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Whilst Gongora introduced into the higher walks of poetry 
an affected and almost unintelligible style, and his followers, 
in order to preserve the reputation of refined genius, de- 
scended even on the ifiiost sacred subjects to the most prepos- 
terous play of words, the ancient school which had been 
founded by Garcilaso and by Boscan had not been wholly 
abandoned. The party, which designated itself as classical, 
still continued, and made itself conspicuous by the severity 
of its criticisms against the imitators of Gongora. But in 
spite of its adherence to ancient examples, and to the best 
principles, those who composed it had lost all creative genius, 
all powerful inspiration, and the charm of novelty. Some men 
of this school merit notice from their attachment to the purest 
style of poetry, but they were the last flashes of an expiring flame. 

Among the contemporaries of Cervantes and Lope de Vega, 
two brothers, whom the Spaniards compare to Horace, occupy 
a distinguished place. Lupercio Leonardo de Argensola was 
born in 1565, at Balbastro; and Bartolomeo Leonardo in 
1566, of a family originally of Eavenna, but for some time 
past established in Aragon. * The first, after having linished 
his studies at Saragossa, wrote in his youth three tragedies, 
of which Cervantes expresses, in Don Quixqte, the highest 
admiration. lie was attached as secretary to the Empress 
Maria of Austria, who v as living in Spain. lie was com- 
missioned by the King, and the States of Aragon, to continue 
the Annals of Zurita ; and he ultimately attended the Count 
de Lcraos to Naples as secretary of state, and died there in 
1613. His brother, who had shared in his education and 
pursued a like career, and who had never been separated from 
him, returned to Saragosi^a after the dea’th of Lupercio. He 
there continued the Annals of Aragon, anfl died in 1631. 

These brothers, in the dpinion of Boutterwek and Nicolo 
Antonio, resembled each other so exactly in tas^e, genius, 
and style, that it is’ difficult to distinguish their compositions, 
and the two poets may be considered as one individual. 
They are not peculiarly remarkable for their originality or 
power of thought, for enthusiasm, or for melancholy reverie ; 
but they possess a great delicacy of poetic sentiment, a vigor- 
ous and elevated genius, a great talent of description, a fine 
wit, a classical dignity of style, and, above all, a solidity of 
taste, which entitles them to rank immediately after Ponce de 
Leon, as the most correct of the Spanish poets. 
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Notwithstanding the suffrage of Cervantes, the reputation 
of Ar^ensola does not rest on his dramatic works. It is the 
Ijrric poetry of the two brothers, and their epistles and satires 
in the manner of Horace, wMch havd* rendered their names 
illustrious. We may remsSk in them an imitation of this 
model, as in Luis Ponce de Leon ; but they have not in so 
great a degree that tranquil and soft enthusiasm of devotion, 
which confers on the verses of the latter so peculiar a charm. 
I have perused the works of the two brothers, in the edition 
of Saragossa, in quarto, 1634. Some specimens of their 
choicest poetry are given by Boutterwek. In a fine sonnet 
of the eldest,* may be observed a peculiar elevation of 
imagery, style, and harmony, joined to, an obscurity of 
thought and expression, which we cannot but regard as the 
harbinger of a corrupt taste. His brother wrote some satiric 
sonnets, I evidently in imitation of the Italians. The epistles 
and satires of both the one and the other brother are the 
pieces in which they are said to have most resembled 
Horace. The specimens of them which I have seen inspire 
little curiosity. • 

The historical works of Argensola are composed in a good 
style, and with a greater degree of judicious observation and 
elevated sentiment than we should have expected in the epoch 
in which he wrote. Ilis principal work is the History of the 
Conquest of the Moluccas.^ His continuation of the Annals 
of Aragon by Zurita, which pomprehends the troubles at the 
commencement of Ihe reign of Charles V.,|| was published 

* imagen espantosa de la muertc, • El uno vea el popular tumulto 

Suefio cruel, no turbos mas nii pccho, Romper con funa las herradas 
Mostrandomccortado<yt iludoestrecho, * puertas, 

Consuelo solo de miadversa suerte O al soburnado siervo el hierro oc* 

Dusca de algun tirano el muro fuerte, culto ; 

Dc iaspc pared^s, de oro il teebo; * El otro sus riquczas descubiorta'?, 

O el ric;D avaro el eu angosto lecho, Con Have laisa, u con violeiito in- 

liaz qire temblando *coii sudor des- sultu; 

pierte. Y dexa^tf al amor sus glorias ciertas. 

t As a specimen of his manner, wc give the following sonnet, addressed 
to an old coquette : 

Pon, Lice tus oabellos con legias, Pero tu acude por socorro all’ ai te, 

De vcnerables, si no rubios, rujos, Quo au.f con sub fraudes quiero que 

Que el tiempo vengador busca despojos, defienda 

Y no para volver huyen los dias. Al deseugauo descortes la entradu. 

y las neexillas, que avultar porfias. Con pacto, y por tu bien, que no pre- 

Cierra en purllles languidus, y flojos, tendas 

Su hermosa atrocidad iiobo o los ojos, Keducida a ruinas, ser amadu 

Y apnesa te desarma las ancias. Smo es de ti, si puedes enganaite. 

l^adrid, fol. 1G09. • !1 Saragossa, fol. 1630. 
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early in the reign of Philip IV., and dedicated to the Coant 
Duke d’Olivarez. The King, who imagined the spirit^pf the 
Aragonese utterly subdued, saw, without uneasiness, this 
record of their ancient privileges. 

Spain had at this time a greaAiumber of poets in the lyric 
and bucolic style, who followed the example of the Romans 
and the Italians, of Boscan, and Garcilaso. Like the Italians 
of the fifteenth century, they are more remarkable for purity 
of taste and elegance of language, than for richness of inven- 
tion or force of genius ; and whilst we acknowledge their 
talents, if we do not possess an insatiable appetite for love- 
songs, or an unlimited toleration of common ideas, we shall 
soon be wearied with their perusal. Vincenzio Espinel, 
Christoval de Mesa, Juan de Morales, Augustino de Texada, 
Gregorio Morillo, a happy imitator of Juvenal, Luis Barahona 
de Soto, a rival of Garcilaso ; Gonzales de Argote y Molina, 
whose poems breathe an uncommon ardour of patriotism ; 
and the three Figueroa, distinguished by their success in dif- 
ferent styles, are the chief among a crowd of lyric poets, 
whose names can with difficulty be preserved from oblivion. 

It is to a very different class that we must assign Quevedo, 
the only man perhaps whose name deserves to be placed by 
the side of that of Cervantes, and whose fame, without 
rivalling the genius of tl^e latter, is however permanently 
established in Europe. Of all the Spanish writers, Quevedo 
bears the greatest resemblance to Voltaire ; not so much, 
indeed, in genius as in his turn of mind^. Like Voltaire he 
possessed a versatility of knowledge and talent, a peculiar 
vein of pleasantry, a cynical gaiety even when applied to 
serious subjects, a passion for attempting every style and 
leaving monuments of his genius on every toqjic, an adroitness 
in pointing the shafts of ridicule, and the art of compelling 
the abuses of society to appear before the bar of public 
opinion. Some extracts from his voluminous works will 
show within what narrow barriers Voltaire must have confined 
himself under such a suspicious government as that of 
Philip II. and beneath the yoke of the inquisition. 

Don Francisco de Quevedo y Villegas was born at Madrid 
in 1580, of an illustrious family attached to the court, where 
it held several honourable appointments. lie lost both his 
parents when young, but his guardian, Don Jerome de 
Villanueva, placed him in the university of Alcala, where he 
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learned the languages. He made himself master of the 
Latin, ^reek, Hebrew, Arabic, Italian, and French ; and he 
pursued at the same time the usual scholastic studies, includ- 
ing theology, law, the belles lettres, pMology, natural philo- 
sophy, and medicine. Distinguished at the university as a 
prodigy of knowledge, he acquired in the world at large the 
reputation of an accomplished cavalier. He was frequently 
chosen as arbiter in disputed points of honcmr, and while with 
the greatest delicacy he preserved the parties from any com- 
promise of character, he had at the same thne the art of re- 
conciling them without an appeal to a sanguinary ordeal. 
Highly accomplished in arms, he possessed a courage and 
address beyond that of the most skilful masters, although the 
malformation of his feet rendered bodily exercises painful to 
him. A quarrel of a somewhat chivalric nature, was the 
cause of a change of his destiny. He one day undertook the 
defence of a lady with whom he was unacquainted, and whom 
he saw insulted by a man likewise unknown to him. He 
killed his adversary on the spot, who proved to be a noble- 
man of consideration. Quevedo, to avoid prosecution from 
his family, passed into Sicily with the Duke d’Ossuna, who 
had been appointed Viceroy of that Island, and afterwards 
accompanied him to Naples. Charged wdth the general 
inspection of the finances of botl^ countries, he established 
order by his integrity and severity. Employed by the Duke 
in the most important affairs, in embassies to the ‘King of 
Spain and the Pop% he crossed the sea seven times in his 
service. During the time he was so accredited, he was 
frequently pursued by assassins; who wished to rid themselves 
of a negotiator, ’an vfuemy, or a judge, so dangerous to them. 
He took a share in the conspiracy of the Duke of Bedmar 
against Venice, and he was in tJiat city wdth Jacomo Pietro 
at the mq^nent of the detection of the plot, but contrived to 
withdraw himself ty flight, from the sftivrch of the govern- 
ment, while many of his most intimate friends perished on 
the scaffold. After a brilliant career, he was involved in the 
disgrace of the Duke d’Ossuna. lie was arrested in 1620, 
and carried to his estate of Torre de Juan Abad, where 
he was detained prisoner three years and a half, without 
being* allowed during the first two years to call in a physician 
from the neighbouring village for the benefit of his declining 
Lealth. At length his mnocence was acknowledged, his im- 
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/ prisonment changed into banishment, and his freedom soon 
after restored him ; but on demanding indemnification £br 
the injuries he had suffered, he was again sent into exile. 
This forced retirement restored him to the cultivation of 
letters, from which his political career had in some degree 
estranged him. During his banishment to his estates he 
wrote the greater part of his poems, and in particular those 
which he publisWed as the works of a poet of the fifteenth 
century, under the name of Bachiller de la Torre. He was 
afterwards recalled to court, and appointed secretary to the 
king on the 17th March, 1632. The Duke d’Olivarez soli- 
cited him to enter again into public business, and offered him 
an embassy to Genoa, which Quevedo declined, in order to 
devote himself entirely to his studies and to philosophy. He 
was at this time in correspondence with the most eminent 
men in Europe ; his countrymen appeared sensible of his 
merits, and the ecclesiastical benefices which he enjoyed, 
producing a revenue of eight hundred ducats, placed him in 
easy circumstances. These he renounced in 1634, in order 
to espouse at the age of fifty'-lbur a lady of high birth. He 
lost her in the course of a few months, and his grief brought 
him back to Madrid, where in 1641 he was arrested in the 
night-time in the house of a friend, as tlic author of a libel 
against good morals and the government. He was not per- 
mitted to send to his house for a change of linen, or to give 
information of his apprehension, but was thrown into a narrow 
dungeon in a convent, where a stream cf water passed under 
his bed and produced a pernicious damp in his melancholy 
cell. He was there treated as a common malefactor, with a 
degree of inhumanity which ought not tar be practised on the 
most abandoned criminals. His estate wat confiscated, and 
in his confinement he was reduced to subsist upon common 
charity. His body was covered with wounds, and,, as he was 
refused a surgeon, he was obliged to cauterise them himself. 
He was eventually set at liberty, in consequence of a letter 
to the Duke d’Olivarez, which his biographer has preserved. 
After an imprisonment of two and twenty months, his case 
was inquired into, and it appeared that it was already ascer- 
tained that a monk was the real author of the libel which he 
was suspected to have written. He was then restored to 
liberty, but his health was so entirely ruined that he could 
not remain at Madrid to demand satisfaction for his long 
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confinement. Sick and broken in spirit, he returned to hi# 
estatef where he* died on the eighth of September, 1645. 

A considerable part of the writings of Quevedo were 
stolen from him in his lifetime, aiftongst which were his 
theatrical pieces and his historical works, so that he cannot, 
as he had hoped, lay claim to distinction in every class of 
letters. But, notwithstanding the loss of fifteen manuscripts, 
which have never yet been recovered? his remains form 
eleven large volumes, eight of which are in prose and three 
in verse. 

, Quevedo was always on his guard against exaggeration of 
style, pomp of words, extravagant images, inverted sentences, 
and ridiculous ornaments borrowed from jnythology. This 
false taste, of which Gongora was in some degree the founder, 
frequently afforded to our poet the subject of an agreeable 
and witty satire. But, in some respects, Quevedo himself 
has not escaped the general contagion. He endeavoured to 
attract admiration and to dazzle ; he did not aim at a just 
expression of sentiment, but regarded only the effect it 
might produce ; so that marks of effort and affectation are 
visible in every line of his writings. His ambition was to 
shine, and he had in fact more of this quality than any of 
his contemporaries, and more than we find in any other 
Spanish author ; but this constant display is not natural to 
him, and it is evident that his succession of pleasantries, 
strokes of wit, antitheses, and piquant expressions, are pre- 
pared before hand, iflid that he is more desirous of striking than 
of persuading. On serious subjects, it is needless to enquire 
whether or not he be sincere, while truth, propriety, and 
rectitude of mind dfipear to be indifferent to him. On humo- 
rous subjects hd wishes to excite our laughter, and lie suc- 
ceeds ; but he is so lavish off incident, and his strokes of 
wit ar^ so often, repeated, that he fatigues even while he 
amuses us. - • 

Among the works of Quevedo there is one on the public 
administration, entitled, The Kingdom of God and the 
Government of Christ, and dedicated, to Philip IV., as con- 
taining a complete treatise on the art of ruling. As secretary 
of yie Duke d’Ossuna, and as one who had executed the 
designs, and often perhaps directed the councils of this am- 
bitious viceroy, whose political measures so long troubled 
Europe, he was certivinly entitled to be heard. If he had 
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ifteveloped the policy by which the terrible Spanish triumvi- 
rate, Toledo, Ossuna, and Bedmar, attempted* to govern-Italy, 
he would, without doubt, have manifested not less depth of 
thought, knowledge oi mankind, address, courage, and im- 
morality, than Machiavelli. Whether he had attacked or 
attempted to defend the principles on which the Cabinet of 
Madrid conducted itvself; whether he had weighed the 
character of other nations, or investigated the interests of 
people and of princes, he would have excited reflection in 
the minds of his readers on objects which had been to himself 
the subject of profound meditation. But the w^ork of 
Quevedo is of a quite different nature, and consists of politi- 
cal lessons taken li-om the life of Christ, and applied to kingly 
government, with the most pious motives, but on the other 
hand with as complete an absence of practical instruction, as 
if the work had been composed in a convent. All his ex- 
amples are drawn from the sacred writings, and not from 
that living history of the seventeentli century in which the 
author had taken so considerable a share. One might justly 
have expected a rich treasure ‘of precepts and observations, 
and a very different train of thought, from a man who had 
seen and acted so mucli. To recommend virtue, moderation, 
and piety to sovereigns is, doubtless, inculcating the truth ; 
but it requires .something more than bare axioms, something 
circumstantial and engaging, in order to make a durable 
impression. 

Although Quevedo discovers so litthi profound thought on 
a subject of which he ought to have been the master, he 
discovers notwith.^tanding, at all times, in the same work, 
considerable talent and wit.’ It does not at first view appear 
easy to find in the conduct of Jesus ChrisF, a model for all 
the duties of royalty, and to' draw from his life alone ex- 
amples applicable to all the circumstances of war, finances, 
and public administralion ; but it was intended, perhaps, to 
exhibit rather a strong invention than a correct mode of 
reasoning. His most remarkable qualities are, his precision 
and energy of languagi^^, his rapid and eloquent phrases, and 
his fulness of sense and thought. Quevedo wishes to per- 
suade raonarclis to command their armies in person. The 
relation of this advice to the moral precepts of the Gospel, 
it is not easy to discover ; but he illustrates his subject in a 
natural manner by the conduct of tlyc apostle Peter, who. 
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under the eyes of his master, attacks tlie whole body of the. 
guard^of the hi^i-priest, but wlio, when he is separated from 
Jesus, shamefully denies him before a servant. “The 
Apostle,” he says, “ then wanted his j^incipal strength— the 
eyes of Christ : his sword remained, but it had lost its edge ; 
his heart was the same, but his master saw him no longer. 
A king who enters into the field himself and shares the 
dangers of his soldiers, obliges them be valiant ; in 
lending his presence to the combat, he multiplies his strength, 
and obtains two soldiers for one. If he despatches them to 
tj^e combat without seeing them, he exculpates them from 
their negligence, he trusts his honour to chance, and has 
only himself to blame for any misfortune. Those armies 
which rulers only pay, differ much from those which they com- 
mand in person ; the former produce great expense, and re- 
nown attends on the latter; the latter too are supported by 
the enemy, the former by indolent monarchs wlio are wrapped 
up in their own vanity. It is one thing for soldiers to obey 
commands, and another to follow an example ; the first seek 
their recompense in pay, the hitter in fiime. A king, it is 
true, cannot always combat in person, but he may and he 
ought to appoint generals more known by their actions than 
by their pen.” These precepts, although antithetical, are 
just and true ; and at that time one might, perhaps, also 
consider them as somewhat daring, since Philip III. and 
Philip IV. never saw their armies, and Philip II. was early 
separated from his. • At the 'present day these precepts would 
be ranked with stale truths. The great error of Quevedo 
consists in wasting his geniift on common ideas. There is 
seldom much novfilty in his thoii^hts, but often a good deal 
in the manner ifk which they are expressed. 

The merit of novelty of expression may, perhaps, be con- 
si(lered»as sufficyLUit in moral works; since their object is 
to inculcate, and to fix in the hearts of > all, truths as ancient 
as the world, and which never change. Quevedo, besides 
hjs purely religions works, as his Introduction to a holy Life, 
his Life of tlie Apostle Paul, and Ihat of St. Thomas of 
Villanueva, lias also left some treaties on moral philosophy. 
Th^ most remarkable one, and that which affords us the best 
idea of the character of his genius, is the amplification of a 
treatise attributed to Seneca, and afterwards imitated by 
Petrarch, on the coni^lations in good and bad fortune. The 
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Boman author enumerated the calamities of human nature, 
and applied to each the consolations of philosc/phy. Quf vedo, 
after his translation of the Latin, adds a second chapter to 
each calamity, in whicdi he estimates the same misfortune in 
a Christian point of view, generally with the design of 
proving that what the Roman philosopher supported in 
patience, was to him a triumph. We shall give an example 
of this play on moridity. It is one of the shortest chapters, 
on Exile, 

Seneca. Tlwu art banished : However I he forced, I cannot be 
driven out of my country ;j,,therG is but one country for all men, and no 
one can quit it. Thou art banished : I shall change only my place of 
abode, not my country ; wherever I go I shall find a home ; no place is 
a place of exile, bub a new country to me. Thou shall remain no 
longer in thy country: Our eoimtiy is the place where we enjoy happi- 
ness ; but real happiness is in the mind, not in place, and depends on 
ji man’s self; if he be wise, his exile is no more tlian a journey ; if he 
is unwise, he suffers banishment. Thou art banished : That is to say, 
I am made a citizen of a new state. 

I). Francisco de Quevedo. Thou art banished : This is a sentence 
to be passed only by death. Thou art banished • It is possible that 
some one may liave the desire to baijish me, but I know that no one has 
ihe power. I can travel in my country, but cannot change it. Thou 
art banished : 8uch may be my sentence, but the world will not allow 
it, for it is the country of all. Thou art banished : I shall depart, but 
shall not be exiled ; the tyrant may change the place where I set my 
feet, but he cannot change my^ country. I shall quit my house for 
another house, my village for a new one, bufwho can drive me from 
my home I shall quit the place where I was bom, not the jdace for 
which I was born. Thou art banished ’ T quit only one part of my 
country for another part. Thou shall see thycunfe, thy children, thy 
relations, no more . 'Phat might happen to me when living with them. 
Thou shall be. dejn'ired of thy frands : 1 shall find others in the place 
to which 1 go. Thou shah be forgotten : I am so already where T am 
thus rejected. Thoa shall he Wgretted by none : That will not he 
strange to me, leaving the place 1 leave. Thou sH.iJt be treated as a 
stranger : That is a consolation i(i me, wlicii 1 see how you treat your 
own citizens. Christ has said, no man is a projihct in his own country ; 

a stranger is therefore ahvays better received. ' * * 

% • 

Such is the genius of Quevedo, and such is the character 
of his morals. It surprises and amuses us, and is presented 
to us in an attractive ipanner, but it carries with it little per- 
suasion and less consolation. We feel that after all that has 
been said, it would not be difficult to defend the opposite side 
with equal success. 

Many of his works consist of visions, and in these we find 
more gaiety, and his pleasantries are piore varied. It must 
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be confessed, however, that he has chosen singular sul^ects to 
jest on 3 bchurch-y^ds, alguazUs possessed of devils, the attend- 
ance of Pluto, and hell itself. In Spain eternal punishment is 
not considered too serious a subject for f)lea8antry; elsewhere 
it scarcely affords room for the exercise of wit. Another 
singular trait is the description of people on whom Quevedo 
has lavished his sarcasms. These are lawyers, physicians, 
notaries, tradespeople, and, more particularly, tailors. It is 
the latter that he most generally attacks, and we cannot well 
imagine in what way a Castilian gentleman, a favourite of the 
Viceroy of Naples, and frequently an ambassador, could have 
been so far exasperated by the knights of the gentle craft to 
owe them so long a grudge For the rest, ^hese visions are 
written with a gaiety and an originality which becomes still 
more poignant from the austerity of the subject. The first 
vision, El Sueno dclas Calavercui, represents the Last Judg- 
ment. “ Scarcely,” he says, “ had the trumpet sounded, 
when I saw those w’ho had been soldiers and captains rising 
in haste from their graves, thinking they heard the signal for 
battle ; the miser awoke in jftixious fear of pillage ; the 
epicures and the idle received it as a cjjll to dinner, or the 
chase. This was easily seen from the expression of their 
countenances, and I perceived tTiat the real object of the 
sound of the trumpet was not understood by any one of them. 
I afterwards saw the souls flying from their former bodies, 
some in disgust, others in affright. To one body an arm was 
wanting, to another *n eye. I could not forbear smiling at 
the diversity of the figures, and admiring that Providence, 
which, amidst such a confusion of limbs, prevented any one 
from taking thelegs*or the arms of his neighbour. I observed 
only one burial-gibund where the dead seemed to be changing 
their heads ; and 1 saw a notary whose soul was not in a 
satisfactofy state, ajud who, by way of excuse, pretended that 
it had been changed and was not his own. * Cut what astonished 
me most was to see the bodies of two or three tradesmen, 
who had so entangled their souls that they had got their five 
senses at the end of the five fingers of tUeir right hand.” 

We find as much gaiety, and on less serious subjects, in 
the Correspondence of tJte Chevalier de la Tenaza^ who teaches 
all the various modes of refusing to render a service, to give 
a present, or to make a loan that is asked for ; in the Advice 
to Lovers of Fine LanguagCj where Gongora and Lope de 
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Vega are very pleasantly ridiculed ; in the Treatise on all 
Subjects in theWorld and 7nany besides; Hajypy HouVy 

where Fortune, for once only, rewards every one according 
to his merit ; and liiutly, in the Life of the great Tacano^ a 
romance in the manner of Lazarillo de Tormes, which paints 
the national manners in a very amusing way. 

One of the most striking circumstances in the domestic life 
of the Castilians, 'h the difficulty of reconciling their excessive 
poverty with their pride and slothfulness. Among the poorer 
classes of other countries, we observe privations of different 
kinds, want, sickness, and sufferings; but absolute starving is 
a calamity which the most wretched seldom experience ; and 
if they are reduced to tins state, i^ generally throws them into 
despair. If we are to believe the Castilian writers, a con- 
siderable portion of their population are in constant appre- 
hension of famine, yet never think of relieving themselves by 
labour. A crowd of poor gentlemen, and all the knights of 
mdustiy, trouble themselves little about luxuries, as food is 
absolutely often wanting to them, and all their stratagems are 
often employed in procuring a morsel of dry bread. After 
this repast their next object is to appear before the world in 
a dignified manner ; and the art of arranging their rags in 
order to give the idea of a shirt and clothes under their 
cloak, is the principal study of their lives. These pictures, 
which are found in many of the works of Qiievedo, and in all 
the Spanish romances, have too great a semblance of truth to 
have been mere inventions ; but with whatever humour and 
originality they may have been drawn, they ultimately leave ii 
disagreeable impression, andNliscover an egregious national 
vice, the correction of which should be' the 'first object of a 
legislator. 

The poems of Quevedo form three large volumes, under 
the name of the Spanish Parnassus. He has, in fact^ arranged 
them under the names of the nine Muses, as if to hint that 
he had attained every branch of literature and sung on every 
subject. These nine classes are however intermixed, and 
consist almost entirely of lyric poems, pastorals, allegories, 
satires, and burlesque pieces. Under the name of each Muse 
he arranges a great number of sonnets. He has written more 
than a thousand, and some of them possess great beauty. 
Such, in my eyes, is that On the Ruins of Rome^ of which 
the following is a translation : 
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SONNET. 

Stranger, ’th vain ! Midst Rome, thou seek’at for Rome . 

• In vain ; fhy foot is on her throne — her grave ; 

Her walls ate dust : Time’s conquering banners wave 
O'er all her hills ; hills which themBe!Ves entomb. 

Yea ! the proud Aventine is its own womb j 
Tlic royal Palatine is ruin's slave ; 

And medals, mouldering trophies of the brave, 

Mark but the triumphs of oblivion’s gloom. 

Tiber alone endures, whose ancient tide ^ 

Worshipp’d the Queen of Oitles on her throne, 

And now, as round her sepulchre, complains. 

O liome ! the steadfast grandeur of thy pride 
And beauty, all is tied ; and that alone 
* Which seem’d so fleet and fugitive remains ! * 

After his sonnets, the romances of Qnevedo form the 
most numerous class of his writings. In these short stanzas, 
neither the measure nor the rhyme of which are difficult, we 
often find the most biting satire, much humour, and not 
unfrequently ease and grace ; though these latter qualities 
accord little wdth his constant desire of shining. On the 
other hand, these romances, abounding in allusions and in 
words borrowed from different dialects, are very difficult to 
comprehend. I sliall cite only some stanzas of one of them, 
written on his misfortunes. The manner in which a man of 
genius struggles against calamity, and the means with wdiich 
he arms himself for the contest, are always worthy of atten- 
tion. Wlicn he has experienced misfortunes as severe as 
those of Quevedo, his pleasanjlries on his ill-fortune, although 
they may not be \ 0ty refined, bear a value in our eyes from 
the moral courage which they exhibit : 


Since then, my planet lias look’d on 
With such a dark And scowling eye, 
My fortune, it my ink were jione, 
Might lend my pen af bUck a dye. 
No lucky or unlucky turn 
Did Fortune ever seem to jilay ; 

But ere 1%1 time to laufj^i or mourn, 
’Twas sure to turn the other way. 

Ye childle.ss great, who want a heir, 
i.eave all your v.ibt domains to me, 


And Heaven will bless yon with a fair, 
Alai;! and numerous progeny. 

They bear my effigy about 
The village, as a charm of power, 
if clothed, to bring the sunshine out, 
If naked, to call down the shower 
When fnends request niy company. 

No feasts aai banquets meet my eye ; 
To holy mass they carry me, 

And ask me aliiib, and bid good-bye. 


* A Roma sepmtada en sus ruinas. 


Buscas en lloma a Roma, 6 peregnno! 

Y en Roma misnia a Roma no la hallas . 
Cadaver sou, las que ostentu murallas, 

Y tiy^iba de si propiu el Aventino. 

Yace donde rcynaba el Palatino, 

Y limadas del tiemjio las medallas, 

Mas 8c muestran destrozo a las batallas 
Dc las edades, que blazon latigo. 

VOL. II. , 


Solo cl TilAe quedu, cuya corriente 
Si Ciudad la rego, ya sepultura 
La llura cun funesto sun dolicntc. 

O Roma! en tu grandeza, cn tu hermosura 
Hiiyo lo que era firnie, y solamcnte 
Lo fugitivo permaneee y dura. 


Z 


Clio, 3. 
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Should bravos cliaiu'e to lie petdu. 

To break some happy lover's head, 

I am their man, while he in view 
Hi£ beauty serenades in bed. 

A loosen'd tile is sure to fall 
In contact with iny head belo^?, 

Just us I doll' my bat. 'Mong all 
The crowd, a stone still lays me low. 

The ‘doctor’s remedies alone 
Ne'er reach the cause for which they’re 
And if I ask my friends a loan, [given, 
They wish the poet’s sou' in heaven , 

So far from granting aught, 'tis I 
Wiio lend my patience to their spleen ; 


Mine is each fool’s loquacity. 

Each ancient dame will be my queen. 
Tlie poor man’s fcye amidst the^crowd 
Still turns its asking looks on mine ; 
Jostled by all the rich and proud, 

No path is clear, whate'er my line. 
Where’er I go 1 miss my way, 

1 lose, still lose at every game ; 

No friend I ever had would sta>, 

No foe but still remain’d the same. 

I get no water out at sea, 

Nothing but water at my inn ; 

My pleasures, like my wine, must be 
Sull mix’d witli what should not be in * 


We iiUo find amongst the poems of Quevedo, pfistovals, 
allegories under the name of Sijlva.^ epistles, odes, songs, 
and the commencement of two epic poems, one burlesque, 
the other religious. But it is to his works themselves that 
we must refer those wlio wish to be better acquainted with a 
Spanish writer who has, ptjrhaps, nearer than any other, 
approached the French style of writing. 

By the side of Quevedo we may place Estevan Manuel do 
Villegas, born at Nagera, in old Ca.stile, about tlie year 1095. 
Ho studied at Madrid and Salamanca, and his talent for 
poetry inanifosted itself from his earliest years. At the age 
of fifteen he translated Anacreon into verse, and several 
odes of Horace ; and from that period he always imitated 
these two poets, to whose genius his own was strictly analo- 
gous. At the age of three and twenty he collected his 
various poems, which he printed at Ins own expcn.se, and 
dedicated to Phillip 111., under the title AmaloriaUf or JEro- 
ticas. He obtained with difliculty a iSmall employ in liis 
native city ; for, although noble, lie was without fortune. 
Devoting the remainder of his life to^ philological Latin 
works, he contributed nothing, after his twenty-third year, to 
Spanish- poetry, lie died in 1669, aged seventy-four. He 
is considered the Anacreon of Spain. Ilis grace and soft- 
ness, and his union of the ancient stylc‘with the^ modern, 
place him above all those who have written in the same 
class but he was as incapable as the other Spanish poets of 


* Thalia, Eomance 16. 

t As a specimen of his Anacreontic manner, 1 may refer to the 
thirty-tifth (jantilerux given below, and which 1 have the rather seDcted, 
as it is not found in Boutterwek. 

Dicen me las mucliachas Quo sierapre de amor cantos 

Que herd don Esteban, Y nunea de la guerra 7 


Peto 
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submitting himself to the rules of the ancients in the correction 
of hiaithougbts, Jnd he often indulged himself in the concetti 
of Marini and Gongora. I shall give oply one of his pieces, a 
model of grace and sensibility, already quoted by Boutterwek: 


I have soon a nightlnfvale 
On a sprig of thyme, oewail, 

Seeing the dear nebl, which was 
Hers alone, borne oh', alas ! 

By a labourer; I heard, 

Por this outrage, the jiour bird 
Say a thousand mournful things 
To the wind, which, on its wings, 
Prom her to tlie guardian sky, 
itore her melancholy cry. 

Bore her tender te.ars. * She spake 
As if her fond heart would break , 
One while, in a sad sweet note, 
Gurgled from her straining throat, 
She enforc’d her piteous talc. 
Mournful prayer, and plaintive wail. 
One while, with the shrill dispute 
Ouite outwoaned, she was mute; 
Then afresh lor lier dear brood 
Her harmonious shrieks renew’d 
Now she wing’d it round and round, 
Now she skimm’d along the ground ; 
Now from bough to bough, in haste, 
The delighted robber chas’d. 

And, alighting in his jmth, 

Beem’d to say, 'twixt grief and wrath. 
“ Give mii back, tierce rustic rude’ 

“ Give me b.aok my pretty brood'” 
And 1 saw tlie rustic still 
Answer'd, “ That 1 vn'er wiU!" * 


THE NIGHTINGALE. 

Yo VI sobre uii tomillo 
Quexarse un paraxillo, 
Viendo su nido amado 
De quiCif era caiidillo 
De un labrador robado.| 

Vi le tan congoxado 
Por tal atrcvimiento, 

Dar mil quexas al vicnto, 
Para que al ciel santo 
Lleve Bu tierno llanto, 
Llevt' su triste acento. 

Yu con inste harmonia 
Ksfor^'andA al intento 
Mil quexas repetia; 

Ya cansado callava ; 

Y al nuevo sentimicnto 
Ya sonoro volvia. 

Ya circular voUba, 
y a rastrero coma . 

Y a pucs dc rama cn rama 
Al rust ICO seguia, 

Y .s.iitando cn la grama,, 
l*arcce que decia, 

Duinc ruatico fiero 
Ml dulce conipama! 

Yo VI que respondia 
El rustico, no quieru. \ 


Among the distinguished poets of this age we may enumerate 
Juan de Xauregui, the transl^^tor of the Pharsalia of Lucan; 
Francisco de 13orja,» Prince of Esquillace, one of the first 
grandees of Spain, who cultivated poetry with the greatest 
ardour, and whose works are extremely voluminous ; and 
Bernardino Count tie Rebollcdo, finibassador to Denmark at 
the close of the tftirty years* war, wdio composed the greater 
part of bis Spanish poetry at Copenhagen. But poetry ex- 
pired in Ihese wi’iti^rs. They no longer .separated the powers 


Peru JO las respondo: 
Muchachas baclnlleras, 
El ser los hombres feos 
Y el scr vus otras bellas. 

De que sirvc que cante 
Al son de la tronipeta, 
Jiel otro enibarazado 
^n el paves a cuestas ? 

. Quo placcres me giiiza 
Un arbul pica seca 


Cargado dc nul liojas 
Sin uxia fruta en cUas ? 

Quicn gusta de lot> parches, 
Que niuehos parches tenga; 

Y qiLien dc los escudos 
Que nunca los posca. 

Que yo de los guerreros 
No trato los peleas, 

Smo las de las mil as 
Porque estas son mis gverras. 


* [For the kind communication of the above translation, the Editor 
has to reiHjat his acknowledgments to Mr. Wiffen.— Tr.] 
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of inspiration from the reasoning faculty j, and the Selvas 
Danicas of Rebolleclo, which comprehend in rhimed prose 
the history and geography of Denmark, and his Selvas Mili- 
tai'es y PoliticaSy where he has collected all that he knew on 
war and government, seem written to prove the last decline 
of Spanish poetry. We should imagine it had here reached 
its termination, i{] Calderon, whom we shall notice in the 
following chapters, had not appeared at the same epoch, and 
stamped this as the most brilliant period of the Spanish 
romantic drama. 

During the reigns of Pliilip IL, Philip III., and Philip ly., 
several prose writers obtained applause. *A romance in the 
modern taste, o^ Vincent Espinel, intitled The Life of the 
Squire Marco de Obregortf led the way to the introduction 
of many succeeding pictures of polite life. In that class of 
novels, which is most attractive to the Spaniards, and wliich is 
called by them LJl Gusto Pkaresco^ the Life of Don 
Giisfmii d'Alfarache appeared in 1599, and of course pre- 
vious to Don Quixote. It was immediately translated into 
Italian, French, and Latin, and into the other languages of 
Europe. The author was Matteo Aleman, who had retired 
from the court of Philip III. to live in solitude ; and the 
applause with which his work was received was not sufficient 
to induce him to rclinqdish his retreat. A continuation, 
which was ])ublished under the assumed name of Matteo 
Luzan, is far from bearing a comparison with the original. 

In history, the Jesuit Juan de Marihna, who commenced 
writing in the lifetime of Charles V., and who died only in 
1623, in his ninetieth }'ear, has obtained well-deserved 
reputation from the elegance of his style. His language is 
pure, his descriptions are picturesque, without poetic affec- 
tation, and for the time in which lie lived he has exhibited 
much impartiality and freedom of opinilin. We ^must not, 
however, confide either in his criticisms, or in his facts, 
whenever the authority of the church or the power of 
monarchs would have ^ been compromised by a more strict 
relation. In imitation of the ancients, in all important 
councils, and before the battles, he has placed speeches in the 
mouths of his princiiial personages. Livy makes es ac- 
quainted with the manners and opinions of the inhabitants 
of Italy at different epochs, and his harangues are always 
formed on real sentiments and incidents, although the in- 
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vention of the author. The speeches of Mariana, on the 
contrai^, though ^f a late age, bear all the marks of anti- 
quity ; they are deprived of all probability ; and we perceive 
from the very first word, that neither tlie^othic kings, nor the 
Saracen princes to whom they are given, could ever have 
uttered them. Mariana at first wrote his History of Spain 
in Latin. It consisted of thirty books, and was brought from 
the earliest period down to the death ftf Ferdinand the 
Catholic, and dedicated to Philip II. He afterwards trans- 
lated it into Spanish, and dedicated the translation to the 
same monarch. Notwithstanding his great caution, he was 
formally denounced to the Inquisition, the suspicious Pliilq^ 
thinking that he detected in his work traces jof that freedom, 
the very memory of which he wished to extinguish ; and 
Mariana with difficulty escaped prosecution. 

The second of the historians of Spain in point of repu- 
tation, was born only a few years before the death of Mariana. 
Antonio de Solis, who lived from 1610 to 1686, not less 
distinguish'‘d by his poetry than his prose, followed the 
example of Calderon, with wh5m he was united in stri(*t 
friendship, and prescnt(;d the stage with many comedies 
written with much imagination. His political and historical 
information procured him employment in tlie chancery of 
the slate, under the reign of Philip IV. After the deatli of 
that monarch in 1665, he was presented ^^ith the office of 
historian of the Indies, with a considerable salary. At the 
close of his life he entered into holy ordei-s, and thence- 
forth was wholly devoted to religious observances. It was at 
a mature age and in discharg'e of the duties of hi& office, 
that he wrote his Hfstory of the Conquest of Mexico, one of 
the last Spanish #orks in which purity of tast(> simplicity, 
and truth, are to be found. Tlie author has avoided in this 
history ali fliglifs of imagination and disjday of style which 
might betray the poet. He united a brilliant genius with a 
correct taste. The adventures of Fernando Cortes, and of 
the handful of warriors, who in a new hemisphere overthrew 
a powerful empire ; their inflexible cc^rage, their passions 
and their ferocity ; the dangers which incessantly presented 
themselves, and over all of which they triumphed ; the 
peacoTul virtues of the Mexicans, their arts, their govern- 
ment, and their civilization, so different from that of Europe, 
formed altogether an assemblage of novel and attractive cir- 
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cum stances, and afforded a noble subject for history. A 
unity of design, and a romantic interest, cf^nnected with the 
marvellous, naturally present themselves in it. Descriptions 
of places and of manners, and philosophical and political re- 
flections, arc all called for by the subject, and excite our 
earnest attention. Antonio de Solis was not unequal to the 
task, and few historical works are read with more pleasure. 

All true taste seemed now to expire in Spain : a passion 
for antithesis, concetti^ and the most extravagant figures, had 
introduced itself alike into prose and verse. No one ventured 
to write without calling to his aid, on the most simple subject, 
all the treasures of mythology, and without quoting, in si/p- 
jiort of the most common sentiment, all the writers of antiquity. 
The most natura'l sentiment could not be expressed without 
supporting it by an imposing image ; and in common writers, 
the mixture of so many pretensions, with a cumbrous phrase- 
ology and (hilness of intellect, formed a most extraordinary 
contrast. The lives of the distinguished men whom we have 
I)resented to the reader, are all written by their contemporaries 
or their immediate successors.in this eccentric style. That of 
Quevedo by the Abbe I’aul- Antonio de Tarsia would he 
entertaining from its excess of absurdity, if one hundred and 
sixty pages of such ridiculous composition were not too 
fatiguing, and if one eould^avoid experiencing regret, not so 
much at the folly of an individual, as at the decline of letters 
and the corruption of national taste. Among a multitude of 
ivritcrs who transferred into prbse all thp defects and afiecta- 
tidVi of Gongora, one of distinguished talents contributed to 
extend this had taste still further. This was Balthasar 
Gracian, a Jesuit, who appeared to thei public under the 
borrowed name of his brother Lorenzo Gra^u’an. His works 
treat of politeness, morals, tjieology, poetical criticism, and 
rhetoric. TIk' most dilFuse of all bears the title of al priticoriy 
and is an all(‘gorical and didactic picture of human life, 
divided into epochs, which he calls criaca, intermingled with 
tedious romances. We discover throughout this work a man 
of talent, who endeavours to soar above every thing common, 
but who often at the same time oversteps both nature and 
reason. A constant display, and an affectation of style which 
makes him at times unintelligible, render the perusal of^ him 
tedious. Gracian, nevertheless, would have succeeded as a 
good writer if he had not been too ambitious of distinction. 
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His reputation was more proportioned to his efforts than to 
his mertt. He was translated and panegyrized in France and 
Italy, and out of Spain contributed jo corrupt that taste 
which in his own country was in its last decline. 


CHAPTER XXXIIL’ 

DON PEDUO CALDERON DR LA BARCA. 

Our attention is now called to a Spanish poet whom his 
fellow-countrymen have designated as the prince of dramatists, 
Avho is known to foreigners as the most celelvated in this class 
of literature, and whom some critics of Germany have placed 
above all dramatic, writers of modern days. It would be im- 
proper to impeach witli levity so high a reputation ; and 
whatever my own opinion may be on the merits of Calderon, 
it is my duty to show in the first place the esteem in which 
he lias been held by persons of the first distinction in letters, 
in order that the res^der, in the extracts which I shall submit 
to him, may not give too much attention to national forms, 
often in opposition to our own ; but that he may seek and feel 
the excellences of the author, and may arm himself against 
prejudices from which I am myself perliajis not exempt. 

The life of Calderon was not very evemful. He was born 
in 1600 of a noble family, ami at fourteen years of age wc are 
assured he began to ^^'^’ite for the stage. After having finished 
his studies at the university, li^ remained some time attached 
to his patrons at court. lie quitted them to enter into the 
army, and served uuring several* campaigns in Italy and 
Flanders. Some fime afterwards, King Philip IV., who was 
])assionately attached to thedraihu, and who himself published 
many pie?es which purported to be written, I3i/ a Wit of this 
Court: Un iurjeiilo de esta Corte; having seen some pieces of 
Calderon, gave the author of them an appointment near his 
own person, presented h.im with the order of St. James, and 
attached him permanently to his court.* From that time the 
plays of Calderon were represented with all the pomp which 
a riuii monarch, delighting in such entertainments, had the 
powdr to bestow on them, and the Poet Laureate was often 
called on for occasional pieces on festive days at court. In 
1662, Calderon entered into orders, but without renouncing 
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the Stage. Thenceforth, however, his compositions were 
generally religious pieces and autos sacra^aentales ; i.nd the 
more he advanced in vears, the more he regarded all his works 
which were not religious, as idle and unworthy of his genius. 
Admired by his contemporaries, caressed by kings, and loaded 
with honours and more substantial benefits, he survived to a 
very great age. His friend Juan de Vera Tassis y Villaroel, 
having undertaken,’ in 1685, a complete edition of his dramatic 
works, Calderon authenticated all that are found in that col- 
lection. He died two years after, in his eighty-seventh year. 

Augustus William Schlegel, who more than any per- 
son has contributed to the diffusion of Spanish literature 
in Germany, thus speaks of Calderon in his Lectures on the 
Drama. “ At length appeared Don Pedro Calderon de la 
Barca, as fertile in genius and as diligent in writing as Lope, 
but a poet of a different kind ; a true poet, indeed, if ever man 
deserved the name. For him, but in a superior degree, was 
renewed the admiration of nature, the enthusiasm of the 
public, and the dominion of the stage. The years of Calde- 
ron’s age coincided with those of the seventeenth century. 
He was, therefore, sixteen years old when Cervantes died, 
and thirty-five at the time of the death of Lope, whom he 
survived nearly half a century. According to his biographers, 
Calderon wrote more than One hundred and twenty tragedi(\s 
or comedies, more than a hundred sacred allegorical pieces 
{autos saernmev tales), a hundj'ed humorous interludes or 
saynetes, and many other pieees not dramdeie. As he composed 
for the tlieatre from his fourteenth year to his eighty-first, we 
must distribute his productions through a long space of time, 
and there is no reason to* suppose that lie wrote with such 
wonderful cererity as Lopede Vega. He had sufficient time 
to mature his plans, which he*^ did without doubt, but he must 
have acquired from practice great facility of executiftii. 

“ In the almost countless number of liis works, we find 
nothing left to chance ; all is finished with the most perfect 
talent, agreeable to fixed principles, and to the first rules of 
art. This is undeniable, even if we should consider him as a 
mannerist in the pure and elevated romantic drama, and 
should regard as extravagant those lofty flights of poetry 
which rise to tlie extreme bounds of imagination. CaldCron 
has converted into his own what served only as a model to 
his predecessors, and he required the noblest and most 
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delicate flowers to satisfy his taste. Hence he repeats himself 
often in many Expressions, images, and comparisons, and 
even in dramatic situations, although he was too rich to 
borrow, I do not say from others, bit even from himself. 
Theatrical perspective is in his eyes the first object of the 
dramatic art ; but this view, so restricted in others, becomes 
positive in him. I am not acquainted with any dramatic 
author who has succeeded in an equal degree in producing 
that poetical charm which affects the senses at the same time 
that it preserves its ethereal essence. 

Ilis dramas may he divided into four classes ; representa- 
tions of sacred history, from Scripture or legends ; historical 
pieces ; mythological, or drawn from somg poetical source ; 
and, lastly, pictures of social life and modern manners. In 
a strict sense we can only call those pieces historical which 
are founded on national events. Calderon has painted with 
great felicity the early days of Spanish history ; but his 
genius was far too national, I may almost say too fiery, to 
adapt itself to other countries. He could easily identify him- 
self with the sanguine natives*of the South or the East, but 
in no manner with' the people of classic antiquity, or of the 
North of Europe. When he has chosen his subjects from the 
latter, he has treated them in the most arbitrary manner. The 
beautiful mythology of Greece w«is to him only an engaging 
fable, and the Roman history a majestic hyperbole. 

“ Still, his sacred pieces inust, to a certain extent, be con- 
sidered as historical^; for, although he has ornamented them 
with the richest poetry, he has always exhibited with great 
fidelity the characters drawn from the Bible and sacred 
history. On the dther hand, thi^e dramas are distinguished 
by the lofty allegories wdiich he often introduces, and by the 
religious enthusiasm with whK-h the poet, in those pieces 
which wire destined for the feast of the Holy Sacrament, has 
illumined the universe, which he has allegorically painted with 
the purple flames of love. It is in this last style of composi- 
tion that he has most excited the admiration of his contempo- 
raries, and he himself also attached tb it the greatest value.” 

I think it my duty to give a further extract from Schlegel 
on fJalderon. No one has made more extensive researches 
into* Spanish literature ; no one has developed with more 
enthusiasm the nature of this romantic poetry, which it is 
not just to submit toiaustere rules; and his partiality has 
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added to his eloquence. The passage I am about to translate 
has been highly extolled in Germany. 1 s'hall, in my turn, 
present Calderon under another aspect ; but that under which 
his admirers have vicA^ded him must still be allowed to possess 
a degree of truth. 

“ Calderon served in several campaigns in Flanders and in 
Italy ; and, as a knight of St. James, performed the military 
duties of that order until he entered into the church ; by 
which he manifested how much religion had been the ruling 
sentiment of his life. If it be true that a religious feeling, 
loyalty, courage, honour, and love are the basis of romantic 
poetry, it must in Spain, born and nourished under such 
auspicious circum^stances, have attained its highest flight. 
The imagination of the Spaniards was as daring as their 
spirit of enterprise; and no adventure was too perilous for 
tliem. At an earlier period the predilection of the nation for 
the most incredible wonders had been manifested in the 
chivalric romances. These they wished to see repeated on 
the stage ; and as at this epoch the Spanish poets had attained 
the highest point of art and s6cial perfection, had infused a 
musical spirit into their poetry, and purifying it of every 
thing material and gross, had left only the choicest colours 
aud odours, there resulted an iri'esistible charm of contrast 
between the subject and iCs composition. The spectators 
imagined they again saw on the stage a revival of that 
national glory, which, after having tlireatened the whole 
world, was now become half extinct, Avhilst tlie car was grati- 
iied by a novel style of poetry, in which were combined all 
the harmony of the most varied metres, elegance, genius, and 
a prodigality of images anil comparisons which the Spanish 
tongue alone permitted. The treasuries of tiic most distant 
zones were in poetry, as in reality, imported to satisfy the 
mother-country, and one may assert tlidt, in thfe poetic 
empire, as in the terrestrial one of Charles V., the sun 
never set. 

“ Even in the plays of Calderon which represent modern 
manners, and which for the most part descend to the tone of 
common life, we feel ourselves influenced by a charm of 
fancy which prevents us from regarding them as comeijies, 
in the ordinary sense of the word. The comedies of Sliak- 
speare are composed of two parts, strangers to each other : the 
comic part, which is always conformabie to English manners, 
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because the comic imitation is drawn from well-known and 
local qrcum stances ; and the romantic part, which is derived 
from the stage of the South, as his native soil was not in 
itself sufiiciently poetical. In Spain, oi? the contrary, naticmal 
manners might be regarded in an ideal point of view. It is 
true that would not have been possible if Calderon had intro- 
duced us into the interior of domestic life, where its wants 
and habits reduce every thing to narrow and vulgar limits. 
Ilis comedies conclude, like those of the ancients, with 
marriage, but differ from them wholly in the antecedent part. 
In these, in order to gratify sensual passions and interested 
views, the most immoral means are often employed ; the 
persons, with all the powers of their mind, are only physical 
beings, opposed to one another, seeking to take advantage of 
their mutual weaknesses. In those, a passionate sentiment 
prevails which ennobles all that it surrounds, because it 
attaches to all circumstances an affection of the mind. Cal- 
deron presents to us, it is true, his principal personages 
of both sexes in the lirst effervescence of youth, and in the 
conlident anticipation of all tlte joys of life ; but the prize 
for which tlu‘y contend, and which they pursue, rejecting all 
others, cannot in their eyes be exchanged for any other good. 
Honour, lovc^, and jealousy are the ruling passions. Their 
noble struggles form the plot of the piece, which is not 
entangled by elaborate knavery and deceit Honour is there 
a feeling which rests on an elevated morality, sanctifying the 
principle without regard to consequences. It may by stoop- 
ing to the opinions and prejudices of society become the 
weapon of vanity, but under ftvery disguise we recognize it 
as the reflectio’n oi* refined sentiment. 1 cannot suggest a 
more appropriate iLjmblein of the delicacy with which Calderon 
represents the sentiment of honour, liian the fabulous trait 
narrated A>f the cr^iine, which, rather than suffer the white- 
ness of its fur to be soiled, resigns itself k) its pursuers. This 
refined sentiment equally predominates in the female charac- 
ters of Calderon, and overrules the power of love, who only 
ranks at the side of honour and not abpve it. According to 
the sentiments winch the poet professes, the honour of woman 
consists in confining her love to an honourable man, loving 
bim with pure affection, and allowing no equivocal attentions, 
inconsistent with the most severe feminine dignity. This 
love demands an inviolable secrecy, until a legal union per- 
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jnits a public declaration. This condition alone defends it 
against the poisonous mixture of that vanity, which ^might 
boast of pretensions advanced, or of advantages obtained. 
Love thus appears as a- secret and holy vow. It is true that 
under this doctrine, in order to satisfy love, trick and dissi- 
mulation, which honour elsewhere forbids, are permitted. 
But the most delicate regard is observed in the collision of 
love with other duxiies, and particularly those of friendship. 
The force of jealousy, always awake, always terribl(3 in its 
explosion, is not, as in the East, excited by possession only, 
but by the slightest preference of the heart, and by its most 
imperceptible manifestations. Love is thus ennobled ; for 
this passion falls beneath itself, if it is not wholly exclusive. 
It often happens that the plot which these contending 
passions form, produces no result, and the catastroj)h(^ then 
becomes comic. At other times it assumes a tragic sliapi*, 
and honour becomes a hostile destiny to him who cannot 
satisfy it without destroying his own happiness by tlie com- 
mission of a crime. 

“ Such is the lofty spirit of these dramas, which foreigners 
have called intriguing comedies, but which tlui Spaniards, 
after the costume in which they are performed, have natricd 
Comedies of the mantle and the sword : Corned ias de rupu y 
espada. In general they ppssess nothing burlescpie, further 
than the part of the humorous valet, wlio is known under the 
name of Gracioso. This personage, indeed, serves only to 
parody the ideal motives by which Ids ^fiaster is governed, 
but he does it often in the most elegant and lively manner. 
It is seldom that he is employed as an instrument to increases 
the plot by his artifices ; as this is usually effected by acci- 
dental and well contrived incidents. Other jiieces arc named 
Comedias de jiijuron ; the parts in which are cast in the. 
same manner, only distinguished by one prominent jggure in 
caricature. To many of the pieces of Calcleron the claim of 
dramatic character cannot be denied, although w^e must not 
expect to see the more delicate traits of character exhibited 
by the poets of a nation, whose powerful passions and 
fervent imaginations are irreconcileuble with a talent for ac- 
curate observation. 

“ Calderon bestowed on another class of his dramas Uhe 
name of festival pieces. These were intended to be repre- 
fiented in court on occasions of sojemnity. From their 
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theatrical splendour, the frequent change of scene, the deco- 
ration presented to the eyes, and the music which is 
introduced, we may call them poetic^} operas. In fact they 
are more poetical than any other compositions of this kind, 
since by their poetry alone an effect is produced which in the 
simple opera is obtained only by scenery, music, and dancing. 
Here the poet abandons himself to the highest flights of 
fancy, and his representations seem almost too ethereal for 
earth. 

“ But the true genius of Calderon is more peculiarly shewn 
i^ his management of religious subjects. Love is painted by 
him with its common attributes, and speaks only the language 
of the poetic art. But religion is his true*flame, the heart of 
his heart. For her alone he touches those chords to which 
the soul most deeply responds. He seems not to have wished 
to eflect this through' worldly means, as piety was his only 
motive. This fortunate man had escaped from the labyrinth 
and the deserts of scepticism to the asylum of faith, whence 
he contemplates and paints, with an imperturbable serenity 
of soul, the passing tempests of the world. To liim, life is no 
longer an enigma ; even his tears, like dewdrops in the beams 
of morning, reflect the image of heaven. His poetry, what- 
ever th<j subject may ostensibly be, is an unceasing hymn of 
joy on the splendours of crcatioif. With delighted astonish- 
ment he celebrates the wonders of nature and of human art, 
as if he saw them for the first time in all the attraction of 
novelty. It is tlie first awakening of Adam, accompanied by 
an eloquence and a justness of expression which an intirnato 
knowledge of pature, the highest cultivation of mind, and the 
most mature reflection could alorfe produce. When he united 
the most opposift objects, the greatest and thfi smallest, the 
stars and the flowers, the sCnse of his metaphor always 
expressAi the relation of his creatures to their common 
Creator ; and this delightful harmony and concert of the 
universe, is to him a new and unhiding image of that eternal 
love which comprehends all things. 

“ Calderon was yet living, whife*in other countries of 
Europe a mannerism began to predominate in the arts, and 
liteyature received that prosaic direction which became so 
gentiral in the eighteenth century. He may, therefore, he 
considered as placed on the highest pinnacle of romantic 
poetry ; and all her b/illiancy was lavished on his works, as 
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in a display of fireworks the brightest colours and the most 
striking lights are reserved for the last exp'iosion.** 

I have here given a faithful translation of this spirited and 
eloquent passage, which is, indeed, in opposition to my own 
opinion. It contains every thing splendid that can be said of 
Calderon ; and I could wish that the reader himself may be 
induced by so high an eulogium to study a writer who has 
excited such warAi enthusiasm. It was also my object to 
shew the high rank which Calderon occupies in the world of 
letters. I shall shortly give an analysis of some of his best 
pieces, that every person may form liis own opinion on a poet 
to whom no one can refuse a place in the first rank. But, in 
order to explain, what impression his w^orks have made on 
myself, I ought to refer to what was said in the last chapter 
of the debasement of the Spanish nation in the scventcumth 
century, the corruption of religion and of the government, 
the perversion of taste, and, in fine, the change which tlui 
ambition of Charles V. and the tyranny of Philip II. had 
operated on the Castilians. Calderon had in his youth seen 
Philip III. ; he had shared the patronage of Philip IV. : and 
he lived sixteen years under the morci miserable, and if 
possible, more sliameful reign of Charles II. It would be 
strange indeed if the influence of an epoch so degrading to 
mankind had not been in 60me degree communicated to the 
leading poet of the age. 

Calderon, in fact, although endowed by nature with a noble 
genius and the most brilliant imaginatioii* appears to me to be 
the man of his own age — the wretched e[)Och of Philip IV. 
When a nation is so corrupt as to have lost all exaltation of 
character, it has no longer before its ey(is models of true 
virtue and reVil grandeur, and, in endeavouring to represent 
them, it falls into exaggeration. Such to rny view is the 
chai’acter of Calderon : he oversteps the livie in cvei'y depart- 
ment of art. Truth is unknown^^to him, and the ideal which 
he forms to himself offends us from its want of propriety. 
There was in the ancient Spanish knights a noble pride, 
which sprang from a tiehtiment of affection for that glorious 
nation in which they were objects of liigii importance ; but 
the empty haughtiness of the heroes of Calderon increases 
with the misfortunes of their country, and their own debase- 
ment. There was in the manners of the early knights a just 
estimate of their own character, wh\ch prevented affronts, 
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and assured to every one the respect of his equals ; but when 
public^ and priviite honour became continually compromised 
by a corrupt and base court, the stage^ represented honour as 
a point of punctilious delicacy, which, unceasingly wounded, 
required the most sanguinary satisfaction, and could not long 
exist without destroying all the bonds of society. The life of 
a gentleman was, in a manner, made up of duelling and 
assassination ; and if the manners of the hation became bru- 
talized, those of the stage were still more so. In the same 
way the morals of the female sex were corrupted ; intrigue 
had penetrated beyond the blinds of windows and the grates 
ot the convent, where the younger part of the sex wenj 
immured ; gallantry had introduced itself ,into domestic life, 
and had poisoned the matrimonial state. But Calderon gives 
to the women he represents a severity proportioned to the 
relaxation of morals ; he paints love wholly in the mind ; he 
gives to passion a character which it cannot support ; he 
loses sight of nature, and aiming at the ideal he produces 
only exaggeration. 

If the manners of the stage Vere corrupt, its language was 
still more so. The Spaniards owe to their intercourse with 
the Arabs a taste for hyperbole and for the most extravagant 
images. But the manner of Calderon is not borrowed from 
the East ; it is entirely his own, a.id he goes beyond all flights 
which his predecessors had allowed themselves. If his imagi- 
nation furnishes him with a brilliant image, he pursues it 
through a whole pa^^e, and abandons it only through fatigue. 
He links comparison to comparison, and, overcharging his 
subject with the most brilliant colours, he does not allow its 
form to be pcfceivPed under the ITiultiplied touches which he 
bestows on it. fie gives to sorrow so ix)eticill a language, 
and makes her seek such unexpected comparisons, and justify 
their propriety witji so much care, that we withhold our com- 
passion from one who is diverted froni his griefs by the 
display of his wit. The affectation and antithesis with which 
the Italians have been reproached, under the name of cuncetii, 
are, in Marini and in the greatest raaliierists, simple expres- 
sions in comparison with the involved periods of Calderon. 
We see that he is affected with that malady of genius which 
forms an epoch in every literatui'e on the extinction of good 
taste, an epoch which commenced in Rome with Lucan, in 
Italy with the seiemtisti^ or poets of the sixteenth century ; 
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which distinguished in France the Hotel de Eambouillet ; 
which prevailed in England under the reign of Charges II.; 
and which all persons^^ave agreed to condemn as a perversion 
of taste. Examples ot this style will crowd on us in the suc- 
ceeding extracts ; but we shall pass over them at the time in 
order not to suspend the interest ; and it will be better to 
detach a single passage as a specimen. It is taken from a 
play in which Alexander, Duke of Parma, relates how he is 
become the rival of Don Caesar, his secretary and friend. 

In gallant mood, I sought my sister's bower, 

And saw with her and with her ladies there. 

My Anna, in a garden of the Loves, 

Presiding over every common flower, 

A fragrant rose and fair ; 

Or rather, not to do her beauty wrong, 

I saw a star on beds of roses glowing * 

Or, midst the stars, the star of morning young 
May better tell my love’s bright deity ; 

Or, on the morning stars its light bestowing, 

I saw a dazzling sun ; or, in the sky. 

Midst many brilliant suns of rivalry, 

I saw her shine with' such a peerless ray. 

That heaven was fill’d with that one glorious day. 

But when she spoke, then was my soul entranc’d : 

Eyes, cars, and every sense in rapture danc’d ; 

The miracle of nature stood confess’d. 

Fair modesty, in modest beauty dress'd. 

It could not last : she bade farc'^ell ! 

But was that evening transient as a dream 1 
Ask Love ; and he will tell how fleet hours seem 
Moments, which should be ages , ages well 
Might seem but moments, as they speed away ! 

And when she bade adieu, 

With courteous s+eps I watch’d my love's return. 

We parted ! Let it now suffice to sav, 

Loving, I die, and absent, live to mourn !* 

This language which, if it be allowed to be poetical, is still 


* Entrc galan al quarto de mi heniiana, 

Y con clla y sus damas vi a dona Ana: 
Vi, cn un jardin do amores, 

Que prcBidia entre communes flores 
La rosa hermosa y bclla ; 

!Mal digo, que si bieii lo conMdero, 

Yo vi entre muuhas rosas una estrella, 
O entre muchos estrellas un Lucero; 

Y SI mejor en su Deidad reparo, 
Trestando a los demas sus arrebules, 
Entre muchos Luceros vi un sol claro, 

Y al fin vi un cielo para muchos soles. 

Y tanto su beldad los excedia, 

Que cn muchos ciclos huvo solo un dia. 


Hablando e3tuv6, en ella divertidos 
Los ojos, quanto atentos los oidos ; 
Porque mostraba, en todo milagrosa 
Cuerda belleza en discrccion hermosa. 
Despidiu se en efecto; si fue breve 
La tarde, amor lo diga, que qmsiera 
Que un siglo intero cada iustaute fuera ; 

Y aun no fuera bastante, 

Pues aunquu fuera siglo, fuera iiistantc. 
La sail acompaiiando cortesmeate, 

Y aqui basta dccirtc 

Que mucro amante y que padesco 
ausente. 

Nailu’fi^ su secrelo. Jorn. i, t. i. p. 273. 
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extremely false, becomes still more misplaced when it is em- 
ployed to exprr^s great passions or great sufferings. In a 
tragetly, otliei’wise replete with beautiful passages, ahd to 
which we shall return, intitled Amar^(Jei^pue» de leu Muerte ; 
Love after Deaths or rather the revolt of the Moors in the 
Alpuxarra, Don Alvaro Tuzani, one of the revolted Moors, 
running to the aid of his mistress, finds her poniarded by a 
Spanish soldier, at the taking of Galera : she yet breathes, 
and recognizes him. 

Clara. 

Thy voice — thy voice, my love, T fain woufi hear : 

* ’Twill give me life ; ’twill make my death most happy. 

Come nearer. Let me feel you in my arms. 

Let me die thus — and — dies.) 

Don Alvaro. 

Ahas, alas ! They err who say tliat love 

Can knit twain hearts, and souls, and lives in one ; 

For were such miracle a living truth, 

Thou hadst not fled, or I had died with thee ; 

Living or dying, then, wc had not parted, 

But hand in hand smil’d o’er our equal fate. 

Yc heavens ! that see my*angui.sh ; mountains wild ! 

Tliat echo it; winds 1 which my torments hear; 

Flames ! that behold ray sufferings ; can ye all 
See Love’s fair starry light extinguish’d thus, 

His chief flower wither, and his soft breath fail 
Come, yc who know what lo^'c is, tell me now, 

In these my sorrows, in this last distress, 

Wliat hope more is there for the wretched lover 
Who, on the night that. should have crown'd his passion 
So long and Taithful, finds his love (oh, horror ’) 

Bathed ill her own sweet blood ; a lily flower 
Bespangled with those fi^ghtful drops of red ; 

Gold, prccisus, purified in fi/^i’ccst fire ? 

What hoDc, when, for the nuptial bed he dream’d of. 

He clasps the cold urn, weeps o’er dust and ashes. 

Whom once he worsliLpp’d, Love’s divinity ? 
f Nay, tell me not of comfort : I’ll none of it. 

For if in such disastcijs men do weep, not. 

They will do ill to follow other’s counsels. 

O ye invincible hills of Aljuixarra, 

0 scene of the most shameless coward deed. 

Infamous triumph, gloiy execrable,! 

For never did thy mountains, Alpuxarra, 

Never thy valleys witness sight like this ’ 

, Upon thy highest cliffs, or depths profound, 

• More hapless beauty never breathed its last ! 

But why complain ! if my complaints when pour’d 
To the wild winjis are but the wild winds’ sport ? 

YOL. II. A A 
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A correct taste would have expressed, in a situation so 
violent and so calamitous, the agonizing crjii of the lovgr, and 
would have made the audience participators of his grief ; but 
we all feel that the laifguage of Alvaro Tuzani is false, and he 
instantly checks the profound, emotion which the dreadful in- 
cident is calculated to produce ; a fault continually repeated 
by Calderon. His decided predilection for investing with the 
beauties of poetry Che language of all his personages, deprives 
him of all heartfelt and natural expression. We may observe 
in him many situations of an admirable effect, but we never 
meet with a passage touching or sublime from its simplicity 
or its truth. 

The admirers of Calderon have almost imputed it to him as 
a merit, that he* has not clothed any foreign subject with 
national manners. His patriotism, they say, was too ardent 
to have allowed him to adopt any other forms than those 
peculiar to Spain ; but he had the more occasion to display 
all the riches of his imagination, and his creations have a fan- 
tastic character, which gives a new charm to pieces where he 
has not allowed himself to bo fettered by facts. Such is the 
opinion of the critics of Germany ; but after showing so much 
indulgence on one side, how happens it on the other side that 
they have treated with so much severity the tragic writers of 
France, for having given t^ their Grecian and Roman lieroes 
some traits and forms of society drawn from the Court of 
Louis XIV.? An author of the Mysteries of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries might be pardoned for confounding 
history, chronology, and facts. At that time information was 
scanty, and one half of ancient* history was veiled under clouds 
of darkness. But how shalLwe excuse CaVJeran, or the public 
for whom hf, composed his plays, when w^ find him mixing 
together incongruous facts, ipaiiners, and events, in the most 
illustrious periods of Roman history, in a way which would 
disgust even a school-boy. Thus, in his* play of Coriolanus, 
which he has entitled The Arms of Beauty, he represents 
Coriolanus as continuing against Sabinius, king of the 
Sabines, the war which Romulus had already commenced 
against the same imaginary king, and consequently at the 
distance of a whole generation ; and he even speaks to us of 
the conquest of Spain and Africa, of Rome, the empress of the 
Universe, the rival of Jerusalem.* The character of Corio- 


La gran Comcdia^e las Armas de la Vermosura, t. 1. p. 115. 
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lanus, and that of the senate and the people, are alike 
trave^ied. It is impossible to recognize a Roman in the 
sentiments of any person in the piece. Melastasio, in his 
Roman dialogues, was infinitely more^faithful to history and 
to the manners of antiquity. 

But we must not attribute to Calderoif alone an ignorance 
of foreign manners. Whether it be deserving of praise or of 
blame, it was not peculiar to him, but belonged to his country 
and his government. The circle of permitted information 
became every day more circumscribed. All books containing 
the history of other countries, or their state of civilization, 
were severely prohibited, for there was not one of them vhich 
did not contain a bitter satire on the government and religion 
of Spain. How then could they be allowed to study the 
ancients, with whom political liberty was inseparable from 
existence ? Whoever had been penetrated by their spirit, 
must, at the same time, have regretted the noble privileges 
which their nation had lost. How could they be allowed to 
contemplate the history of those modern nations, whose pro- 
sperity and glory were found(?d on religious liberty ? After 
having studied them, would they themselves have tolerated 
the Inquisition ? 

There is one trait in the character of Calderon on which I 
shall insist with the greater cautic^^, as I am sensible that my 
feelings on the subject arc extremely waim. Calderon is, in 
fact, the true poet of the Inquisition. Animated by a 
religious feeling, which is too visible in all his pieces, he 
inspires me only with horror for the faith which he professes. 
No one ever so far disfigured Christianity ; no one ever 
assigned to it passions so ferocious, or morals so corrupt. 
Among a great •number of pieces, dictated by the same 
fanaticism, the one which best eichibits it, is that entitled The 
Devotio% of the Cfoss. His object in this is to convince his 
Christian audience that the adoration nf this sign of the 
Church is sufficient to exculpate them from all crimes, and to 
secure the protection of the Deity. The hero, Eusebio, an 
incestuous brigand and professed assas.^n, but preserving in 
the midst of crimes devotion for the cross, at the foot of which 
he was born, and the impress of which he bears on his heart, 
erects a cross over the grave of each of his victims, and often 
checks himself in the midst of crime at tlie sight of the sacred 
symbol. His sister, Jmlia, who is also his mistress, and is 
• AA 2 
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even more abandoned and ferocious than himself, exhibits 
the same degree of superstition. He is al length slgiin in a 
combat against a party of soldiers commanded by his own 
father ; but God restores him to life again, in order that a 
holy saint may receive his confession, and thus assure his 
reception into the^Tcingdom of heaven. Ilis sister, on the 
point of being apprehended, and of becoming at length the 
victim of her mohstrous iniquities, embraces a cross, which 
she finds at her side, and vows to return to her convent and 
deplore her sins ; and this cross suddenly rises into the skies, 
and bears her far away from her enemies to an impenetrable 
asylum. 

We have thqs in a manner laid the cause of Calderon 
before the reader, and made him acquainted with both sides 
of tlie question. Let it not, however, be imagined that the 
faults which I have brought forward arc sufficient to obliterate 
the beauties which have been so highly extolled by SchlegeL 
There are, doubtless, sufficient left to place Calderon amongst 
the poets of the richest and most original fancy, and of the 
most attractive and brilliant' style. It now only remains for 
me to make him known by his own works, and to present an 
analysis of some of his most striking pieces. Of these I shall 
select two in the most opposite styles, but with the decided 
intention of placing befo»e the reader such instances of the 
genius and sensibility of this celebrated author as appear 
worthy of imitation, and not with a desire of dwelling on liis 
defects, which I have already sufficiently pointed out. 

I shall commence with one of the most beautiful and 
engaging of his comedies of intrigue. It is called Kl Secreto 
a VozeSf or The Secret \n Word^. The scene is laid in 
Parma, whk;h is described in so particulai* a manner that we 
cannot doubt that the author resided in this city during his 
campaigns in Italy, and that he had the .scenery fuesh in his 
recollection. But'the period of time is imaginary, and is re- 
ferred to the supposed reign of a duchess Flerida, heiress to 
the duchy of Parma, a mere imaginary personage. This 
princess, suffering iirfder a secret passion, surrounds her 
court with all the fascinations of art in order to divert her 
grief. The action commences in the gardens, and the scene 
opens with a troop of musicians, who sing as they cross the 
stage, and are followed by the whole court. The chorus 
celebrates the empire of Love over Reason; and Flora, one of 
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tbe ladies of tlic^uehess, responds in strains of love. In the 
mean time, two knights by turns advance to view' in her 
retreat this beautiful princess. The fwst, Frederick, the hero 
of the piece, is one of the gentlemen of the duchess ; tlie 
second, who conceals himself under the name of Henry, is 
the Duke of Mantua, who, enamoured of Florida, and having 
already demanded her in marriage, wishes to appear to her 
in the cliaracter of a private gentleman, and thus to contem- 
plate her more nearly. For this purpose he addresses him- 
self to the young and gallant Frederick, to whom he conlides 
Ifis secret, and with w'horn he is lodging. Fabio, the valet of 
Fred(!rick, is not admitted into the secret ; and his curiosity, 
which manifests itself from the first sc.ene,* renders the spec- 
tator more attentive to the disguise of Henry. By the ques- 
tions of Henry and the replies of Frederick, we are made 
acquainted with the character of the duchess. 

The latter returns, and wdiile she observes with Frederick 
the tone of a sovereign, she still betrays that she is agitated 
by a tender emotion. She js aware that Frederick is the 
author of the verses which had just been sung before her ; 
she remarks that they are love-verses ; and that all the verses 
which lie composes turn on love and its sorrows. She wishes 
him to name the object of his passion ; but Frederick, who 
laments his poverty and ascribes to it alone his want of suc- 
cess, utters nothing which may discover his secret, or flatter 
the. desire of Florida to see -herself beloved by him. 

Meanwhile Henry presents himself as a knight of the duke 
of* Mantua. He bears a letter of recommendation to the 
duchess, of hisovvq writing, in w'hicli he requests an asylum until 
bis reeoneiliati<^ii with a^ family, irritated against him by the 
consequences of a duel in which a love alfair liad engaged him. 
Whilst^ the due.hess reads the fetter and the courtiers converse 
together, F rederfek ap})rojpches Laura, ^ the first lady of the 
court and the secret object of liis passion. They have a 
mutual understanding, and maintain a correspondence ; and 
Laura, by stealth, bauds him a letjer concealed in the glove 
of the duchess. * 

Fleridii then invites the stranger to participate in the games 
which form the entertainment of the court. These are ques- 
tions on points of love and gallantry, which arc agitated with 
all the subtlety of thg Plutonic philosophy. That of the day 
is to decide what is the^ greatest pain in love. Every one 
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advances a different proposition, and supports it with argu- 
ments sufficiently laboured ; but the princess, whose only 
pleasure consists in these exercises of the mind and this 
affectation of sensibility, gives additional room for conjec- 
turing that she is tormented by an unequal passion, and one 
which she dares not avow. 

TJie duchess, with her whole court, retires. Frederick 
remains alone with his valet, and reads the letter he has 
received. He distrusts his valet, and conceals from him the 
name of his mistress, and the manner in which he obtains 
her letters ; but by this he only excites more strongly the 
curiosity of Fabio, who takes all that he sees for enchant- 
ment; and he has not the precaution to conceal from Fabio the 
purport of the letter, an appointment tliat very evening under 
the window of his mistress. The duchess in the mean time 
sends for Fabio, and bribes him with a chain of gold to name 
the lady to whom his master is attached. The faithless valet 
has it not in his powcT to betray his master, but he apprises 
Florida of the rcndejsvous with am unknown lady, to which 
his master was that niglit invited. Florida, tormented by 
jealousy, orders Fabio to watch narrowly the movements of 
his mastei-, and she on her side seeks to interrupt the happi- 
ness of the two lo^'crs. Frederick brings her some state 
j)apers to sign ; she lays them aside, and gives him a letter 
for the Duke of Mantua, with directions to deliver it that 
very night. Frederick despatches his vjj^et to order his 
horses ; but after having communicated with the Duke of 
Mantua, they agree that he shall open the letter addressed to 
him, and that if Florida has not discovcredi- that he is con- 
cealed under the name of Henry, he shall ansrver it as if he 
had received it at home. ^ 

Night arrives, and Laura is on the point of^repairingjio the 
window at which she ,had made the appointment with her 
lover, when the duchess calls her, and informs her that she 
had discovered that one of her ladies had made an appoint- 
ment to meet a gentleman at one of the palace windows. She 
is anxious to discover which of them could dare so far to 
violate the laws of decorum, and has made choice of Laura, 
as the most trustworthy of her train, to watch over the rest 
of the house. She then orders her to descend to the lattice, 
and to observe minutely all that approachf. In this manner she 
sends her herself without suspicion t^ the very appointment 
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which she wishet\ to prevent. Shortly after, some one is 
heard to strike against the lattice, the signal agreed on, and 
Frederick appears at the window. '!?he two lovers have 
a short explanation. Laura is offended at the duchess being 
made acquainted with their meeting, and is jealous of the 
interest which Florida seems to take in it. However, tliey 
exchange portraits, and that which Frederick gives her com- 
pletely resembles in the setting that which he receives from 
her. He promises to give her on the day following a cypher, 
by means of which they may understand each other in the 
prdkence of other persons. It is this cypher which gives to 
the play the name of the Secret in Words. * 

At the commencement of the second acf, Frederick and 
Fabio in travelling dresses appear on the stage with Henry. 
The latter finding that the duchess did not suspect him, has 
answered the letter, and Frederick is the bearer of his reply. 
He presents to the duchess, to the great astonishment of his 
valet, the answer of the Duke of Mantua ; and he takes the 
opportunity of giving to Laura a letter, which he pretends 
to have received from one of her relatives at Mantua. In 
this is contained the concerted cypher. The letter runs thus : 
‘‘WJienever, Signora, you wish to address me, begin by 
making a sign with your handkercjiicf, in order to engage my 
attention. Then, on whatever subject you speak, let the 
first word of the sentence be for me, and the rest for the 
company ; so that hy uniting all your first words, I shall 
discover what you wished to communicate. You v/ill do the 
like when 3 give the signal for speaking myself.” Laura 
did not long delay making a tria^ of this ingenious cypher. 
Fabio tells the ^luchess that his master had jiot been to 
Mantua during the night, but Jlhat on the contrary, he had 
communicated with his mistress, and Laura warns Frederick 
of this circumstance. Her, speech is cjjmposed of sixteen 
short words, which commence sixteen little v(?rses ; but she 
never speaks more than a stanza at a time; and Frederick, 
uniting the first words oi each versC:, repeats them, and thus 
spares the audience the trouble of connecting them after him. 
This stage-trick is very diverting ; and the perplexed ex- 
pressions of Laura, who makes use of the longest circumlo- 
cutions to express the most simple things, in order to intro- 
duce at the commencement of the stanzas the words for 
which she has occasion, a(^d still more to the humour of the 
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situation. But what is most laughable, the surprise of 
t'abio, who, left alone with his master, and without having 
been out of his sight, ^’suddenly finds that he is informed of 
his treachery. Frederick is on the point of punisliing this 
babbler, when he is interrupted by the entrance of Henry. 

In the mean time Fabio, not warned by the danger which 
he has already incurred, returns to tlie duchess, and informs 
her, that he has seen in the hands of Jiis master the portrait 
of a lady, and that he is sure that he carries it in his pocket. 
The duchess, whose jealousy continues to increase, though 
it is not directed to Laura, invents a stratagem to obtain frtfm 
Frederick the portrait, at the moment when lie brings papers 
of state for her signature. She commands him to lay th(im 
down and depart, since she can no longer have confidence in 
a man who has betrayed her, and who has been in correspondence 
with her mortal enemy. Frederick is astonished, and at first 
believes she is roproacliing him for having introduced tlie 
duke of Mantua into the palace ; lie implores forgiveness ; 
and Flerida is ooiifoiinded ate discovering a traitor in the 
object of her love. Their mutual surprise renders the scene 
higldy interesting. The duchess, however, after having 
drawn forth an explanation respecting Henry, riisunuis her 
accusation. She reproaches Frederick with maintaining a 
criminal correspondence ; she questions his honour ; and 
compels liim to produce all the papers on his person, and tJie 
keys of his bureau. This was" what slie aimed at, as the 
accusation was merely a stratag<*m to obtain the contents of 
bis ])ockets, and the ease with the portrait makes its appear- 
ance, the only object wliicl^ she ivishes Xq see^ and tlie only 
one which he, ref uses. She would indeed l^ave (‘ffeeted her 
object, if Laura had not succeeded in adroitly changing her 
portrait for that of Frederick, which was in a simil^jr case ; 
in such a manner, thyt wlicn the duches.s opens the suspected 
case she finds only the image of the man from >yhoin she 
has .taken it. 

Fabio appears alone at the commencement of the thii*d act. 
He has the exact character of the Italian harlequin ; inijuisi- 
tive, cowardly, and greedy. When he betrays his master, it 
is more from his felly than his malice, and he is insensible to 
the mischief which he occasions. His pleasantries are often 
gross ; he narrates many talcs to th(j ducL\ss as well as to 
his master, and these tales are in the most vulgar taste. The 
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French stage has, in regard to decorum, an infinite advan- 
tage (yver those 3f, other countries. Fabio, however, uneasy 
under his -master’s displeasure, hides hi^nself in his apartment 
until the storm be passed over. Frederick soon afterwards 
enters with Henry, and Fabio unintentionally overhears their 
conversation. P’rederick informs Henry, that the duchess is 
aware that lie is the duke of Mantua, and that it is useless to 
disguise himself longer. At the same tim? he confides to him 
the embiirrassment he is in respecting his mistress. Sensible 
of the danger she incurs in being the rival of the duchess, 
I^iura has resolved to fly with her lover, who is for that 
purpose to be ready with two horses at the extremity ®f the 
bridge, between the park and the palace.* Henry promises 
not only to give him an asylum, but to conduct him himself 
to the borders of his state. As soon as they are gone out to 
make their preparations, Fabio issues from bis concealment, 
and hastens to disclose to the duchess all that he Las by 
chance overheard. 

The scene is then transferred to the palace. The duchess 
throughout makes Laura her confidant, and reveals to her her 
love for Frederick, her desire to speak openly to him, and to 
<devate him to her own rank by marriage. The jealousy slic 
by this excites in Laura is still further augmented by 
Frederick, who comes in and ptiys his sovereign a gallant 
compliment. A quarrel and reconciliation now take place 
between the two lovers, by uieans of the cypher, from which 
they aj)pear to adill’ess the duchess on subjects relating t^o 
the court. The duchess then indulges some ho’pe ; but she 
is again troubled at the report of Fabio, avIio informs lier of 
the intended flight* of his masteiT She addresses herself to 
lilrnest, the fatfier of Laura, and desires liiiil not to lose 
sight of Frederick for a moiAent during the whole night. 
She assigns, as a reason, a duel in which he was engaged by 
a love-affair, and from which she wished him to he restrained 
at all risks. She authorises Ernest to take with him her 
body guard, to act in case of necessity. Ernest ari’ives at 
the house of Frederick at the inonnfnt when the latter is 
issuing from it. He is aware that his mistress and the duke 
are waiting for him ; that the hour is passing by, and that 
the* visit of the talkative old man is not likely soon to end. 
Frederick tries all methods to rid himself of his importunities, 
but Ernest repels tl!em with a well-managed obstinacy, 
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which agrees admirably with the character of an aged 
flatterer. At last PVederick declares his intention of going 
out alone, when Ernest calls in liis guards with orders to 
arrest him. Frederick’s house has, happily, two outlets. 
He escapes, and soon after arrives at the park where Laura 
is in waiting for him. The latter on her side, is surprised 
by Florida, w'ho, not trusting wholly to Ernest, wishes to 
assure herself personally that the lovers do not meet. 
PVederick calls, and the duchess obliges Laura to answer. 
In spite of all the artifices of Laura, who still dissembles, the 
duchess clearly discovers their attachment, and their project 
for flyhig together. She hesitates for some time as to what 
she ought to do ; she yields by turns to jealousy and to love ; 
but she adopts at last a generous resolve. She marries 
Laura to Frederick, and gives her own hand to the duke 
»of Mantua. 

I have thought it better, in order to convey to the reader 
an idea of the genius of Calderon, and of the fertile invention 
which he manifests in his plots, give a full analysis of a 
single play, rather than to glance only at a greater number. 
At the same time, nothing appears so difficult to me as 
to give a just idea of his pieces. The poetry in them, 
which forms by turns their charm and their defect, cannot 
jiossibly be translated, in consequence of its brilliant and 
exaggerated colours. The sentiments are so strongly im- 
l)ressed with a foreign character, that with whatever fidelity 
thqy may be rendered, a Spaniard only can judge of their 
accuracy, and the pleasantries are all national. In both the 
heroic and comic pieces, the emotion or , the- mirth arises 
almost entirely from a complicated jilot, whiph, even in the 
original requires our constant attention, to make ourselves 
masters of it, and which necessarily becomes confused in an 
extract wdiere many of the intermediate links are wanting. 
Every one of these Spanish plays contains ample matter for 
three or four French comedies ; and the zeal with which the 
author himself enters into this labyrinth, does not allow him 
time to develope the situations, and to draw from the feelings 
of his characters the full expression of their passions. 

The plays of Calderon are not divided into comedies and 
tragedies. They all bear the same title of La gran Comedia, 
which was probably given to them by the actors in their 
bills, in order to attract public notice ; and which appellation 
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has remained to them. They all belong to the same class. 
We finJ the same* passions, and the same characters, which, 
according to the developement of the f)lot, produce either a 
calamitous or a fortunate catastrophe, without our being 
able to foresee it from the title or from the first scenes. 
Thus, neither the rank of the persons, nor the exposition, nor 
the first incidents, prepare the Spectator for emotions such 
as are produced by The Constant Prince^ and the Secreto a 
Vozes. The Constant Prince^ or rather The Inflexible Prince^ 
the Regulus of Spain, is one of the most moving plays of 
Calderon. In a translation by Schlegel, it is at present per- 
formed with great success on the German stage, and I think 
myself justified in giving a full analysis of it. 

The J Portuguese, after having driven the Moors from the 
whole western coast of the Peninsula, passed over into Africa 
to pursue still farther the enemies of their faith. They un- 
dertook the conquest of the kingdoms of Fez and Morocco. 
The same ardour led them to seek a new passage to the 
Indies, and to plant the standard of Portugal on the coast of 
Guinea, in the kingdom of Congo, at Mozambique, at Diu, 
at Goa, and Macao. John I. had conquered Ceuta. At his 
death he left several sons, all of whom wished to distinguish 
themselves against the infidels. Edward, who succeeded 
him, sent his two brothers, in the year 1438, with a fleet, to 
attempt the conquest of Tangiers. One of these was Ferdi- 
nand, the hero of Calderon, the most valiant of princes ; the 
other was Henry, w^io was afterwards celebrated for his 
.assiduous eflbrts in exploring the sea of Guinea, in order to 
discover the passage to the Indies. Their expedition is the 
subject of this tragecly. * 

The first scene is laid in the gardens of the King of Fez, 
where the attendants of Phenicia, a Moorish princess, call 
upon som'l Christijjn slavest-to sing, in order to entertain 
their mistress. “ How,” they reply, “ can our singing be 
agreeable to* her, when its only accompaniment is the sound 
of the fetters and chains which bind us ?” They sing, how- 
ever, until Phenicia appears, surrounded by her women. 
The Latter address to her the most flattering compliments on 
her beauty, in that eastern style which the Spanish language 
has preserved, and which its extravagance would render 
absurd in any other. Phenicia in sadness repels their atten- 
tions ; she speaks of hei- grief ; and she attributes it to a 
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passion which she cannot vanquish, and which seems to be 
accompanied by sorrowiul presentiments.* Her di£ course 
consists wholly of description and of brilliant imii'^es. "VVe 
are not to regard the tragedi(5s of Calderon as an imitation 
of Nature, but as an image of Nature in the poetical world, 
as tlie opera is an image of it in the musical world. I'his 
requires from the spectators a tacit convention to lend them- 
selves to a language beyond the rules of Nature, in order to 
enjoy the union of the fine arts with an action in real life. 

Phenicia is attached to Muley Cheik, cousin of the King of 
and his admiral and general ; but her father wishes^to 
inarr^ her to Tarudant, Prince of Morocco. She has scarcely 
received this intelligence when Muh*y returns from a cruise, 
and announces to the king the approach of a Portuguesti 
tleet, commanded by two princes, and carrying fourteen 
thousand soldiers for the attack of Tangiers. Ilis speech, 
which is intended to serve as an explanation of the principal 
action, is two hundred and ten lines in length ; but all the 
splendour of tlie poetry with which it is intersperftcd would 
not be able to procure attention in France to so long an 
harangue. Mul<‘y receives orders to oppose the landing of 
the Portuguese with the cavalry of the coast. 

The lauding is the subject of the next scene. It is efiected 
near Tangiers amidst the »jund of clarions and trumpets. In 
the midst of this military pomp eacli of the Christian heroe^, 
as he reaches the shore, manifests his character, his hopes and 
fears, and the manner in which he i* affected by tiie e\ ii 
omens which befel them on their voyage. Whilst Fernando 
is endeavouring to dispel this supi'.rstitious fear from the 
hearts of his knights, he attacked by Muley Cheik, but he 
obtains an efisy victory over this suddenly fissemblcd body of 
cavalry. Muley liiniself fallo into bis bands, and Fernando, 
not less generous than brave, wlicn lie finds that Ins I)ri^ollcr 
runs the danger, by'liis captivity, of losing for ever the object 
of his love, restores Muley to his liberty without 'a ransom. 

In the mean while the kings of Fez and Morocco had 
assembled their armits,* and advanced with an overwhelming 
force, lietreat is now become impossible to the Portuguese, 
and their only resource is in their resolution to die like brave 
soldiers and Christian knights. Even tliis hope is frustrated, 
as the Moors obtain the victory ; and Fernando, after having 
fought valiantly, surrenders to the King of Fez, who makes 
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himself known to him. Ilis brother Henry also delivers 
himself up witU the flower of the Portuguese army. Tlie 
Moorish king makes a generous use of his victory, and treats 
the prince with a regard and court?sy that are due to an 
equal when he is no longer an enemy. He declares that he 
cannot restore him to liberty until tlie restitution of Ceuta, 
and he sends back Henry to Portugal to procure by this 
means the ransom of his brother. It is^n this that the fate 
of Fernando turns, as he is unwilling that his liberty should 
cost Portugal her most brilliant conquest ; and he charges 
Henry to remind his brother that he is a Christian, and a 
Christian Prince. This ends the first act. 

In the second act Don Fernando appears surrounded by 
Christian captives, who recognize him, and hasten to throw 
themselves at his feet, hoping to escape from slavery with 
him. Fernando addresses them : 

My countrjTnen, your hands • Heaven only knows 
How gladly 1 would rend your galling chains. 

And freely yield my freedom up for yours ! 

Yet, oh ! believe, the nmre benignant fate 
That waits ua, soon .shall*soothc our bitter lot. 

The wretched, well I know, ask not for counsel ; 

But pardon me, ’tis all I have to give • 

No more ; hut to your tasks, lest ye should rouse 
Your masters’ 'wrath. 

The King of Fez prepares a* feast for Fernando, proposes 
to him a hunting excursion, and tells him that captives like 
him are an honour to thcr man who detains them. During* 
these transactions Don Henry returns from Portugal. Grief 
for the defeat at Tangiers Imis caused the death of the king, 
but in expiring he had given ^orders to restore Ceuta to the 
King of Fez,« for the redemption of the ^captives ; and 
Alfonso V., Tvdio had succeejjed him, sends Henry back to 
Africa^to make the exchange ; but Fernando thus repels his 
endeavours: '• , 

Hcnr}', forbear I Such words may well debase 
Not only him who boasts himself a true 
Soldier of Christ, and prince of Portugal, 

But even the lowest of barbarians^ void 
Of Christian faitli. My brother, well I deem. 

Inserted this condition in bis will, 

, Not that it should be acted to the letter. 

But to express how mucli his noble heart 
HeaiPd a brother’s freedom. That must be 
Obtain’d by otSer means ; by peace or war. 
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How ever may a Christian prince restore 
A city to the Moors, bought with the pric^e 
Of his own blood for he it was, who first. 

Arm'd with a slander buckler and his sword. 

Planted our country’s banner on its walls. 

But even if we oerlook this valiant deed. 

Shall we forsake a city that hath rear’d 
Within its walls new temples to our God ? 

Our faith, religion, Christian piety. 

Our country’!, honour, all forbid the deed. 

What ! shall the dwelling of the living God 
Bow to the Moorish crescent ^ Shall its walls 
Re-echo to the insulting courser’s hoof, 

Lodg’d in the sacred courts, or to the creed , 

^ Of unbelievers ] Where our God hath fix’d 
His mansion, shall wc drive his people forth ? 

The faithful, who inhabit our new town. 

May, tempted by mischance, haply abjure 

Their faith. The Moors may train the Christian youth 

To their own barbarous rites ; and is it meet 

So many perish to redeem one man 

From slavery ? And what am 1 but a man ] 

A man now reft of his nobility ; 

No more a prince or soldier; a mere slave ! 

And shall a slave, at such a golden price, 

Redeem his life Look down upon me, king. 

Behold thy slave, who asks not to be free ; 

Such ransom I abjure. Henry, return ; 

And tell our countrymen that thou has left 
Thy brother buried on Ihe Afric shore, 

For life is here, indeed, a living death ! 

Christians, henceforth believe Fernando dead ; 

Moors, seize your slave. My captive countrymen ! ' 

Another comrade joins your luckless b^nd; 

And king, kind brother. Moors, and Christians,'all 
Bear witness to a prince’s constancy. 

Whose love of God, his ^‘.ountry, and his/aith, 

O’erlived the frowns of fortune. , 

-c 

The tKiNO.l 

Proud and ungrateful prince, and is it thps , 

Thou spurn’st njy favour, thus repay 'st my kindness? 

Beniest my sole request ^ Thou haply here 
• Thinkest thyself sole ruler, and would’st sway 
My kingdom ? But, henceforth ihou shalt be 
By that vile nam^ thou hast thyself assumed — 

A slave ! thou shalt be treated as a slave. 

Thy brother and thy countrymen shall see 
Thee liok the dust, and kiss my royal feet. 

After a warm altercation, and vain solicitations, the king 
palls one of his officers : i 
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Hence with this captive ! rank him with the rest : 

Bind on his neck and limbs a heavy chain. 

My horsel be his care, the bath, the garden. 

Let him be humbled by all abject ^ks ; 

Away with his silk mantle ; clothe nis limbs 

In the slave’s garb. His food, the blackest bread ; 

Water his drink ; a cold cell his repose ; 

And let his servants share their master’s fate. 

We next see Fernando in the garden, weyking with the other 
slaves. One of the captives, who does not know him, sings 
before him a romance, of which he is the hero ; another bids 
him be of good heart, as the prince, Don Fernando, had 
pTomised to procure them all their liberty. Don Juan Con- 
tinho, Count ofMiralva, one of the Portuguese knights* who, 
from the time of their landing, had beefl the most distin- 
guished for his bravery and attachment to Fernando, devotes 
himself to him, makes a vow not to quit him, and introduces 
him to the prisoners, all of whom, in the midst of their 
suiferings, hasten to shew him respect. Muley Cheik now 
arrives, and, dismissing all witnesses, addresses Fernando ; — 

“ Learn,” he says, that loyalty and honour have their 
abode in the lieart of a Moor. I come not to confer a 
favour, but to discharge a debt.” He then hastily informs 
him that he will iind near the window of liis prison instru- 
ments for releasing himself from his fetters ; that he himself 
will break the bars, and that a vessel will wait for him at the 
shore to convey him home to his own country. The king 
surprises them at this monrent, and instead of manifesting ’ 
any suspicions, he engages Muley, by the ties of honour and 
duty, to execute his wishes. He confides to him the 
custody of Prince* Fernando, assured that he alone is above 
all corruption, a.j;id that neither friendship, feai;, nor interest, 
can seduce him. Muley feel.^ that his duties have changed 
since tl^ king has reposed this confidence in him. lie still, 
however, hesitates between^honour and gratitude. Fernando, 
whom he, consults, decides against himself. That prince 
declares that he will not ^vail himself of his offer ; that he 
will even refuse his liberty, if any.one else should propose 
his escape ; and Muley submits at last with regret, to what 
he considers the law of duty and of honour. 

J^lot being himself able to restore his benefactor to liberty, 
Muley endeavours to obtain his freedom through the gene- 
rosity of the Moorishi king. At the commencement of the 
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third act we see him imploring his compassion on behalf of 
his prisoner. He gives a moving picture of the state to 
which this unhappy prince is reduced: sleeping in damp 
dungeons, working at^he baths and in the stables, deprived 
of food, sinking, under disease, and resting on a mat at one 
of the gates of his master’s house. The details of his 
misery are such, that the taste of the French stage would not 
suffer even an allusion to them. One of his servants and a 
faithful knight attach themselves to him, and never quit him; 
dividing with him their small ration, which is scarcely 
sufficient for the support of a single person. The king hears 
these revolting details, but recognizing only obstinacy in ^he 
conduct of the prince, he replies in two words : “ ’Tis well, 
Muley.” Phenicia comes, in her turn, to intercede with her 
father for Fernando, but he imposes silence on her. The two 
ambassadors of Morocco and Portugal are then announced, 
and prove to be the sovereigns themselves, Tarudant and 
Alfonso V., who avail themselves of the protection of the 
law of nations, to treat in person of their several interests. 
They are admitted to an audience at the same time. Alfonso 
offers to the King of Fez twnce the value in money of the 
city of Ceuta as the ransom of his brother ; and he declares 
that if it be refused, his fleet is ready to waste Africa with 
fire and sword. Tarudant, who hears these threats, considers 
them as a personal provocation, and replies that he is about 
to take the field with the army of Morocco, and that he will 
shortly be in a state to repel the aggressions of the Portu- 
guese. The king, meanwdiile, refuses to liberate Fernando 
on any other terras than the restitution of Ceuta. He 
bestows his daughter on JTarudant, ancj orders Muley to 
accompany her to Morocco. Whatever pain Muley may feel 
in assisting at the nuptials of his mistress, and abandoning 
his friend in his extreme misery, he prepares to obey. The 
commands of a king are considered by Calderon as the fiat 
of destiny, and it is by such traits that we recognize the 
courtier of Philip IV. 

The scene changes ^ ,nnd Don Juan and the other captives 
bear in Don Fernando on a mat, and lay him on the ground. 
This is the last time that he appears on the stage ; he is over- 
powered by the weight of slavery, disease, and misery. His 
condition chills the heart, and is perhaps too strongly drawn 
ibr the stage, where physical evils should be introduced only 
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with great reserve. In order, indeed, to diminish this pain- 
ful impression,* Calderon bestows on liiin the language of a- 
saint under martyrdom. He looks »poii his sufferings as so 
many trials, and returns tlianks tp God for every pang ho 
endures, as the pledge of his approaching beatification. 
Meanwhile tlie King of Fez, Tarudaiit, and Plienicia, pass 
through the street where he lies ; and Don Fernando addresses 
them : “ Bestow your alms,” he cries, on a poor sufferer. 
1 am a human being like yourselves; lam sick and in afflic- 
tion, and dying of hunger. Have pity on me ; for even the 
licasts of the forest compassionate tlieir kind.” The king 
reproaches him with his obstinacy. His liberation, 4ic tells 
him, depends on himself alone, and the .terms are still the 
same. The reply of Fernando is wholly in the oriental style. 
It is not by arguments, nor indeed by sentiments of compas- 
sion, tliat he attempts to touch his master ; but by that exu- 
berance of poetical image.-*, wliicli w^as regarded as real 
eloqueiiee by the Arabians, and which was perhaps more 
likely to touch a IMoorish king, than a di&eourse more appro- 
jn iate to nature and to circllm^tances. Mercy, he says, is tin? 
first duty of kings. The whole earth bears in every class of 
eniation emblems of royalty ; and to these emblems is always 
attached the royal virtue of generosity. The lion, tlie monarch 
of tlie forest; the eagle, the •ruler of the feathered race; 
the dol[)hiii, the king of fish ; the pomegranate, the empress 
of fruits; the diamond, tliq first of minerals, are all, agree- 
ably to the traditions cited by Fernando, alive to the suffer- 
ings of mankind. As a man, Fernando is ullicil to the King 
of Fez by his royal blood, Notwithstanding their difference 
in religion. In' every faith, •cruelty is alike condemned. 
Still, while th<? prince considers it his duty "to pray for tlic 
prc.servation of his life, he diifcires not life, but martyrdom ; 
and a^faits it afc the hands of the king. The king retorts, 
that all his sufferings proceed from hftnself alone. “ When 
you compassionate yourself, Don Fernando,” he says, “ I too 
fehall compassionate you.” 

Aft(U' the Moorish princes haf c»rctircd, Don Fernando 
announces to Don Juan Coutinho, who briiig.s him bread, that 
hi.s att(‘ntions and generous devotion will soon no longer be 
required, as he feels himself approaching his last hour. He 
only asks to be invested in holy garinent.s, a.s he is the gratid 
innster of the religiodfe and military order of Advice ; and he 
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begs his friends to mark the place of his sepulture : ‘‘Although 
I die a captive, my redemption is sure, and I hope one day to 
enter the mansions of tl.^ blessed. Since to thee, my God, I 
liave consecrated so many churches, grant me a dwelling in 
thine own mansions.” His companions then depart with him 
in their arms. 

Tlie scene changes, and represents the coast of Africa, on 
which Don Alfonso, Don Henry, and the Portuguese troops 
have just landed. It is announced to them that the army of 
Tarudant is approaching, and that it is conducting Plienicia 
to Morocco. Don Alfonso addresses his troops, and prepar^js 
for battle. The shade of Don Fernando, in the habit of his 
chapter, appears to«them, and promises them victory. Again 
the scene changes, and represents the walls of Fez. The 
king app(‘ars on the walls, surrounded by his guards. Don 
Juan Coutinho brings forward the coffin of Don Fernando. 
The stage is veiled in iiiglil, but a strain of military music is 
heard in the distance. It draws near, and the shade of Don 
Fernando appears with a torch in his hand, conducting the 
Portuguese army to the foot of the walls. Don Alfonso calls 
to the king, announces to him that he has taken prisoners 
his daughter, Plienicia, and Tarudant, his proposed son- in 
law, and offers to exchange them against Don Fernando. The 
king is seized with profound grief when he finds his daughter 
in the hands of those very enemies to whom he had behaved 
.with so much cruelty after his victory. He has now no longer 
the means of redeeming her, and he info? ms the Portuguese* 
king, with regret, of the death of Don Fernando. Hut if 
Alfonso was desirous of restoring his brother to liberty, he is 
now not less solicitous to recover his mortal remains, which 
are a precious Mic to Portugal. Ho divinetT that this is the 
object of the miracle which pre*sented the shade of the prince 
to the eyes of the whole army ; and he accepts the exchange 
of the body of his brother against Plienicia and all the other 
prisoners. He only requires that Phenicia be givcii in mar- 
ringc to Muley, in order to recompense that brave IMoor for 
the friendshi[> and protection he had extended to his nrother. 
He thanks Don eTuan for his generous services to Fernando, 
and consigns to the care of his victorious army the relics of 
the newly canonized Saint of Portugal.* 


* The historical records of the life of Don Fernando not disclose to us so exalted 
an idea of his self-devotion. 1 have examined the original Chronioles, of the fifteenth 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

OONOLUSION OP CALDElPoir. 

After having noticed in Calderon the faults wliich arose 
from the political state of his country, from the religious pre- 
judices in which he was born, and from the bad taste which 
prevailed in Spain, in consequence of tj^e fatal examples of 
Lope de Vega and Gongora, it would appear inconsistent to 
coniine our notice to Ins most celebrated pieces ; pieces which 
arc sufficiently conformable to our rules to be introduced on 
stage, as the play of II Sccrcto a Vozes; or to^ those 
where the situation is so truly tragic, the emotion so ])rofound, 
and the interest so well supported, as 7iot to leave us any 
desire for that regularity which would rob us of all the in- 
t(Test of the romance he presents to us, as in Inflexible 
Pt inre. If we once admit the enthusiasm for religious con- 
quests, which, at that time, formed so essential a part of the 
nation|il manners, if wc once believe it sanctified by heaven 
find supported by miracles, Ave*musl allow the conduct of Don 
Fernando to be great, noble, and generous. We esteem him 
while we suller witli him ; the beauty of his character in- 
crc'ascs our pity, and we feel sensible of the peculiar charm of 
the romantic unity, so diffiirent f^om our own. W^e perceive 
with pleasure that the poet leaves nothing negleiited which 
belongs to the interest of the subject. He conducts us from 
the landing of* Fernando in Africa, not only to his death, hut * 
to the ransoming of nis remains, that none of our wishes may 
continue in suspiuise, and that we may not leave the theatre 
until every fcehng is fully satisfic'd. 

To confine ou^'sclves to an analysis of thes^ two pieces, 
would be to give a very incomplete idea of the plays of Cal- 
deron. \ye must, tliereforc, take a view of some others of his 
dramas, though we shall not. dwell on th«m very long. More 
frefpiently 4 ,-alled upon to criticise, tluin to olfor models for 
imitation, we shall detain the reader only on such points as 
merit his .attention, someliiiH^s as a propf of talent, sometimes 

century, published Ijy the Royal Academv of Sciences at Lisbon Colle^^aS de Itvros 
\nediios de Hutoita Pm ruqurza, dos retnadot du.\ n-nhores tri/s D Joau I. D. Duarte, 

D. Affon^io 7^ e D. Jouf'i 11. vol. in fof Wc there find that, if Fernando was not 
liberaUici from his captivity, it was not owin^; to his own hi^h feelings, but to the 
troubles in which Portugal was involved, and to the jealousy of the reigning princes; 
that, though a prisoner in 14:iH, lie cbd not die until 1-143, and that his doath was not 
accelerated by iILtreatmcnt Ci9ion do ley Affonso F'. por liny dc Pina, t. i. c. 34. 
Hi8 renuuns v^erc not redeemed until 1473 
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as a picture of manners or of character, and sometimes as a 
poetic novelty. ^ 

The discovery of tlw New World lias, at all times, been a 
favourite theme with the Spanish poets. The glory of these 
prodigious conquests was yet fresh in the minds of men, in the 
reign of Philip IV. The Castilians at that time distinguished 
themselves as Christians and warriors, and the massacre of 
infidel nations appeared to them to extend at the same time 
the kingdom of God and of their own monarch. Calderon 
chose as the subject of one of these tragedies, the discovery 
and conversion of Pern. He called it La Aurora on Copaji^a- 
t7;;ei5f,'from the name of one of the sacred temples of the Incas, 
where tin*, first cros was planted by the companions of Pizarro. 
The admirers of Calderon extol this piece as one of his most 
pO(‘tical efforts, and as a drama animated by the purest and 
most elevated enlhiisiasrn. A series of brilliant objects is 
indeed presented to tbe eyes and to the mind. On one side, 
the devotions of the Indians arc celebrated at Copacavana with 
a pomp and magnifieence, wliieh arc not so much derived 
from the music and the decorations, as from the splendour 
and poetic elevation of the language. On the other sid(‘, the 
Jirst arrival of Don Francisco Pizarro on the shore, and tbe 
terror of the Indians, who take tbe vessel itself for an un- 
known monster, whose belb»Avings ftlu* discharges of artillei y) 
they comiiare to the thunder of the skies, are rendered with 
('({ual truth and richness of imagination. To avert the calami- 
ties which these strange prodigies awiounce, the gods of 
America demand a human victim. They make choice of 
Guaeolda, one of their priestesses, who is an object uf love to the 
Inca, Guasear, and to the ‘hero Jupanghi. Idolatry, r(*prc- 
sonted by CAlderon as a real being, who e^mtinually dazzles 
the Indians by faUe miracles, herself solicits this sacrifice. Sh(‘, 
obtains. the consent of the terrified Incy, wdiilst •Jiipangui 
withdraws his mistress from the priests of the false gods, and 
places her in safety. The alarm of Guaeolda, the'-devotion of 
her lover, and tlie danger of the situation, which gradually 
increases, give to the^ scene an agreeable and romantic in- 
terest, which, however, leads us almost to forget Pizarro and 
his companions in arms. 

In the second act both the interest and action arc entirely 
(•hanged. We behold Pizarro, with the Spaniards, assaulting 
tlie walls of Cusco, the Indians deTending them, and the 
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Virgin Mary assisting the assailants, and saving Pl/arro, 
who is precipitjfted from the summit of a scaling ladder, by 
the tragment of a rock, but rises without experiencing any 
injur3% and returns to the combat. In another scene tlie 
Spaniards, already masters of Cusco, are reposing in a palace 
built of wood ; the Indians set fire to it, but the Virgin,, 
invited by Pizarro, comes again to his aid ; she appears 
amidst a choir of angels, and pours on flie tlames*torrcnts of 
water and snow. This vision appears also to Jupangui, as 
he leads the Indians to the attack of the Spaniards. He is 
i^ovcd and converted. lie addresses the Virgin in a moment 
of danger, when the as^dum of liis mistress, Guacoldiuj is dis- • 
covered, and the Virgin, taking him under her protection, 
conceals them both from their enemies. 

This new miracle gives rise to tlie third action, whieli 
forms the tliird act, and which is apparently" founded on the 
legend of Copacavana. Peru has wholly submitted to the 
King of Spain, and is converted ; but Jupangui has no other 
desit^ or thought than to form an image of the Virgin similar ^ 
to the apparition which he saw in the clouds. Notwithstand- 
ing his ignorance of art, and of the use of the reejuisite instru- 
ments, he labours incessantly, and his rude attempts expose 
him to the derision of his companions. The latter refuse to 
allow a statue of so grotesque afi appearance to be deposited 
in a temple. Jupangui is doomed to experience all sorts of 
disappointments and mortifications. An attempt is made byt 
an armed band ft) destroy bis image ; but the Virgin at 
length, touched by his faith and perseverance, despatches 
two angels tq his assistance* wdio, one of them with chisels, 
and the other with pencils anti colour'^, retouch the statue, 
and render it a*perfcct likeness of its divine *original. The 
festival wliich solemnizes thisf* miracle terminates the scene. 

We ftave befoi^e noticed a dramatic piece by Lope de Vf‘ga, 
called Arauco damado^ dn the conquest of Chili ; which, 
barbarous as it may be, yet seems to me v(‘ry much superior 
to that of Calderon. The greater ch'gance of versification 
in the Tatter, if indeed such be tlfc fact, is not sufficient to 
atone for the gratuitous violation of all essential rules of art, 
and of tiiosc founded in nature itself. The author perpetually 
diverts our attention to new subjects, without ever satisfying 
us. Not to mention the interest Avhicli might have been 
excited in us for the* flourishing empire of the Incas, which 
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is represented to us in the midst of solemnities, and wliicli 
falls we know not how, Pizarro appears, landing for tin first 
time among the Indian^ of Peru ; we stop to admire the con- 
trast between these two distinct races of men, when the scene 
is suddenly withdrawn from us. The lov e of J upangui and 
Guacolda excites in us, in its turn, a romantic interest, but it 
is abandoned long before the close of the piece. The struggle 
between aiConqueritg and a conquered people might have 
developed instances of valour and heroism, and produced 
scenes both noble and affecting ; but we have only a glimpse 
of this contest, which is suddenly terminated by a ini]*ac\e. 
A subject altogether new then commences with the conversion 
of Jupangui, and Ips attempt to make the miraculous image. 
Fresh personages enter on the scene y we find ourselves in 
an unknown w'orld ; the new-born zeal of the converted 
Peruvians is beyond our concei)tion ; all the feelings previ- 
ously awakened in us become enfeebled or extinguished, and 
those which the poet wishes to excite in us in the third act 
are not properly grounded in the heart. How shall we account 
for the admiration bestowed by* critics of unquestioned cele- 
brity on a piece like this ? Intimately acquainted with the 
ancient and modern drama, and accustomed to a})preciatc the 
perfect productions of the Greeks, how is it possible that they 
could be blind to the monstrous defects of these ill connected 
scenes ? But, in fact, it is not in the capacity of critics that 
they have judged the S{)anish stage. They have extolled it 
'only because they find in every ])age that religious zeal which 
appears to them so chivalric and poetical. The enthusiasm 
of Jupangua redeems in their ’eyes all the faults of the 
Aurora en Co])acavana. But rank in litei’ature is not to be 
regulated by religion ; and if this, indeed, ‘were the case, 
these neophytes would jirobabl}^ find themselves disarmed by 
that vciy church, wdiose tenets they liavev. embraced, when 
they applaud a fanavicisin which at this day she herself 
disavows. 

To return to Calderon, he had, on the unity of subject and 
of style, ideas differing^in an extraordinary degree from our 
own. He has shown it in all his pieces ; but there is one 
amongst others which in this respect deserves to be noticed 
for the eccentricity of its plan. It is intitled, The Orifjirty 
IjOSSf and Restoration of the Vinpn of the Sanchiary,* and 

- ^ ^ — 

* Ongen, pcrdida, y restauracion de la Virgen del Sagrario, t. m p 99. 
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was composed to celebrate the festival, on the stage as well 
Ub the churoii, of a miraculous image of the Virgin wdiicli 
was preserved in the cathedral at 'J^oledo. This piece, like 
all the Spanish comedies, is divided into three acts, but the 
iirst act is jdaced in the seventh century, under the reign of 
Kecesuindo, lung of the Visigoths (a. d. G48) ; the second 
ii in the eighth century, during the conquest of Spain by 
Abcn Tariffa (a. D. 712); and the thinyl is in t^/e eleventh 
century, at the time wdien Alfonso VI. recovered Toledo 
from the Moors (a. d. 1083). The unity of the piece, it 
unity it may be called, is placed in the history of the miracu- 
lous image, to which every thing is referred, or raUier on , 
which depends the destiny of Spain. As to the rest, the 
personages, the action, and the interest, vary in every act. 

The lirst act discovers to us the Bishop of Toledo, St. 
Ildefonso, who, w'ith the authority of the King Kecesuindo, 
establishes a festival in honour of this image, w^orshipped 
from the remotest period in the church of Toledo. He relates 
the prigin of Toledo, founded, as he says, by Nebuchadnezzar. 
In this cit}^, the primitive clRirch worshipped the same Virgin* 
of tlie Sanctuary wliich the Saint now offers afresh to the 
adoration of the Christians, llis victory over the lieresiarch 
Pelagius is celebrated at th.e same time. Pelagius himself 
appears in the piece as an object of persecution to the people 
and the priests, and to give to the Spaniards a foretaste of their 
Autos da fe. His heresy, which, according to ecclesiastical 
history, consists in obscure' opinions on grace and predestine 
tion, is rej)resente(f by Calderon as treason against the majesty 
of the Virgin, as he is accused of denying the immaculate 
conception. ’Thcbpoet suppose^ that he wdshes to possess him- 
self of the imaj 5 e by theft. He is prevented b^ a miracle ; the 
Virgin comes to the aid of her representative ; she terrifies 
the sacrilegious intruder ; slie encourages St. Ildefonso, and 
she announces to the miraculous image that it must be long 
concealed, and must be doomed to pass several ages in darkness. 

It is diflicult to imagine what advantage Calderon found in 
mingling, particularly in his religious pieces, such gross ana- 
chronisms in his narrations. The long discourse of St. 
Ildefonso on the origin of the miraculous image commences 
thus ; “ Cosmography, wdiich measures the earth and the 
heavens, divides the globe into four parts : Africa, Asia, and 
America, are the thrge first, of which I have not occasion at 
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present to speak, but which the learned Herodotus has fully 
described ; the fourth is our Europe,” &c. Calderon ^^nust 
surely have knoAvn tliat,A.merioa was discovered only about a 
liundred }^ears before he was born, and that neither Ilerodotiis 
nor St. Ildefonso could possibly have spoken of it. 

In the second act, TariHii is seen with the JMoors, besieging 
Toledo. Calderon conducts him to the walls of the city, 
where he .recounts ^jo the besieged, in a speech of eleven 
stanzas, the fall of the monarchy of the Goths, the defeat of 
Rodrigo at Xeres, and the triumph of the Musulmans. God- 
man, governor of the city, whom the Guzmans consider at the 
present,, day as tlicir stock, replies, in a speech equ^jlly as long, 
that the Christians of Toledo will perish on tlie ranij)arts 
rather than surrender. A lady, at length, Donna Sancha, 
who, in the name of all the inhabitants, makes a speech 
longer than the two others, prevails on Godman to capitulat(\ 
A part of the Christians retire to the Asturias ; but the mi- 
raculous image of Sagrario will not permit itself to be carried 
away by the archbishop. It remains for the purpose of eom- 
forting the p(‘ople of Toledo in thliir captivity ; and the i)relate, 
carrying with him the relics of some saints, leaves the image 
of the. A irgin on the altar. Godman, in tlie articles ol 
capitulation, obtains liberty of conscience for the Clhristiaiifv 
wdio remain intermixed witl^, the Arabs, and he conceals the 
image of the sanctuary at the bottom of a well. 

In the tliird act, we behold Alfonso VI. in the midst of his 
Vjonrt and knights, receiving the capitulation of the Moors of 
Toledo, and engaging by oath to maintain their religions 
liberty, and to leave for the wor(«liip of the IMnsuliimns, the 
largest mosque in the city. „ AVc also sei^the origin of the 
dispute, which jyas ultimately deeidc<l by a duiil, as to the ju’C- 
fercnce of the Mo(;aral>ian or C^ilholic rites. Alfonso, wishing 
to extend his conquests, leaves his wife Gonctance goycriiess 
of the city in bis absence. Constance, sacriiieing every other 
consideration to her religious zeal, violates the capitulation 
with the Moors, deprives them of their mosque, and restores 
to its jdacc the miraculous image of the Virgin. Alfonso, at 
first, is highly indignant at this proceeding, and promises the 
deputies of the Moors, who prefer tlieir complaints to him, to 
chastise liis wife, to restore the mosque to tlie Moors, and ^ to 
punish all wlio had broken tlicir oaths. But when Constance 
appears before liiin to implore bis pardon, the Virgin sur- 
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rounds her with a celestial glory ; she dazzles the king, and 
convi.^ccs him, the great delight of the spectators, that it 
is an unpardonable crime to keep faitl> with heretics. 

This piece, although so religious, is not less interspersed 
with low scenes than all the others. We have peasants in tlie 
first act, drunken Moors in the second, and pages in the third, 
whose busin(“?s it is to entertain the pit, and to correct, by their 
occasional witticisms, the too great solemniity of th* subject. 

Among the religious plays there are few of greater splen- 
dour and interest than tlie Purgalonj of <SV. Patricias. It is 
oi)p of those of which the Spaniards and the enthusiastic 
Gorman critics so much admire the pious tendency ; •a ten- 
dency so directly contrary to what we reg;jrd at the present 
day as properly belonging to religion. The triumph of faith 
and repentance over the most frightful crimes, is the favourite 
theme of Calderon. The two heroes of the piece are St. Pa- 
tricius, or the Perfect Christian, and L()ui> Ennius, or the 
Accomplished Villain. They arc shipwrecked together on 
the (loast of Ireland. Patricius su[)ports Louis in his arms, 
saves him by swimming, and donducta him to the shore, wlnu’e 
Eirerio the King of Ireland, and his whole court, happen to be 
standing. Calderon, in general, paints his characters wholly 
dark or light, and, in order to inak^MK^ acijuainted with them, 
instead of giving himself the troi*ble to put them into action, 
he makes them speak of themselves in a mann(*r contrary to 
all probability^. In the third scene of the first act, Patricius^ 
and Louis are seen sV’ugglingin the waveij in each othm-’s arms, 
and as they reach the shore they fall to the earth, ex(;laiming : 

PATiiTcirs. Lc\)id me thine aid, 0 CJod. Louts The devil aid me I 

Lksbia. These ahiptvreck’d men m®ve my compassion, king ! 

The Kino Not fiiino, who am a stranger to all pity 4 

Patr. Mislbrtnne, Sire, within the nohlest hearts, 

Hath ever had eomjiassion, nor exists, 

[ deem, if soul so haitt as not to feel 

^ly miserable state. Tims, in fhe name * 

Of God, I seek for pity at your hands. 

Louis. I ask it not, nor men nor gods T sock 
To move with my misfortunes. The TyNo. Say, I pray, 

AV hence arc you, so we better may decide • 

Your claims unto our hospitality. 

But first, that yc may know with whom ye speak, 

T wUl reveal my title, lest, perhaps, 

Through ignorance, you fail in reverence 
And adoration of my rank. Know, then, 

I am the Xing Egerio, sovereign 
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Of this small empire ; small, indeed, for one 
Whose merit might, with justice, claim the glol^e. 

Savage my dress, not kingly, for myself 
A m savage as the moifstcr of the wild ; 

Nor God I own, nor worship, nor believe 
In aught, save that which with our life begins. 

And ends w:Ui death. Now that yc know my rank 
And royal station, say from whence yc come. 

The speeches of tlm two shipwrecked persons are too long for 
translation ; that of Tatricius exceeds one hundred and eighty 
lines, and that of Louis Ennius three hundred ; each is a com- 
plete biography, and abounds in events. Patricius relates 
that lie is the son of an Irish knight and a French lady ; that 
his parents, after his birth, retired into separate convents, and 
that he Avas brought up in the ways of piety by a saintly 
matron ; that God bad early manifested bis predilection for 
him in electing him to perform some miracles ; tliat lie had 
restored a blind j^erson to sight, and dispersed the waters of 
an inundation ; and he adds 

Yet gi'catcr miracles 1 could relate. 

But modesty hath tied my longue, made mute 
My voice, and scal’d my lips. 

Wc feel a pleasure in meeting with so modest a saint. He 
relates at length how he had been carried off by pirates, and 
how Heaven liad avenged him by exciting a temiiest, during 
Avhich the vessel Avas lost ; but lie himself had saved Louis 
Ennius : 

Som(^Becret tie hath bound me to this youth;, 

And warns m^ that he one day amjilyATill 
Kepay my scn iccs. 

Louis Ennius, in his turn, thus commences his history : 

I am a Christian too ; in that alone 
I’atrielus and myself agree, though even • 

In that we diflcr, far as difference lies 
’Twixt good and evil. But whatever be 
My conduct, I would here a thousand times 
Lay down iriy'lifc to aid thaf holy faith 
Which I adore. By that same God I swear it. 

Whom 1 believe in, since I thus invoke him. 

1 shall recount no .acts of piety. 

No miracles, by'' Heaven wrought in my favour, 

But horrid crimes, theft, murder, sacrilege, 

Treason and perfidy — these arc my boast 
And glory ! 

He, indeed, keeps his Avord, and it is diiRcult to combine a 
greater number of crimes in the coursd of a short life. Ho 
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lias killed an aged nobleman, and carried away his daughter, 
and *'as assassinated a gentleman in the nuptial chamber in 
order to rob him of his wife. At V^rpignan, in a quarrel 
which he raised at a gaming table, he has murdered an officer, 
and wounded tlirec or four soldiers. It is true, that in defend- 
ing himself he also killed an archer; and among so many 
crimes, there is, he says, this one good action for which he 
may ask a recompense at the throne oti God. IJe went at 
length to seek refuge in a convent, and here he committed a 
dreadful act : 

The first, -which stung me with remorse, the first 
* 1 tremble to recount ; my heart is struck 

With horror, and would leap from out my breast ; 

And at the memory of the dirctul deed 
My hair stands all erect. 

He at length confesses his crime, which was the seduction 
of a nun, whom he carried off and married. He retired with 
her to Valencia, and having exhausted his means, he wished to 
find resources in tlic dishonour of his wife. She indignantly 
refuf^s, escapes to a convon^ and shuts herself up for the 
second time. He then sails for Ireland, but, after falling into 
theiiands of corsairs, is shipwrecked with Patricius and saved 
by him. The king, after having heard these two confessions, 
pardons the Cliristian faith of Louis in consideration of his 
crimes, whilst Patricius remains exposed to his hatred and anger. 

The object of this piece is to shew Louis Ennius persisting 
in his faith, ijlthougli his conduct is most atrocipus, and merit# 
iug by his belief the favour and protection of St. Patricius, 
who follows him like his good genius to inspire him with re- 
pentance for bis crimes, and who at last assures his salvation. 
Louis seduces Polonia, the daughter of the kinjr, eima^es in a 
duel with Pliilip, the general betrothed to her, and is made 
prisoner and delivered over *.0 justice. He then considers 

wliethePlie shall not commit suicide : 

• • 

No, that were only worthy of a heathen : 

' What (lemon arm’d my hand for such a deed 1 
^fyself a Christian, and my soul immortal, 

• llejoicing in the holy light o& fiuth, 

Shall I, amidst these Gentiles, (To an act 
Pishonouring my creed 1 

He therefore does not kill himself, and in that acts wisely, 
as Polonia finds means to break her chains and escapes with 
him. But he had in fiict never loved Polonia : 
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Love is wUli oie a passing appetite, 

Varying with each new object. I woulcLJead 
A life unfetter'd by a woman’s love : 

So must Poloniti die. 

Wo then SCO them on their route, in the midst of a forest. 
Polonia wounded, is flying from her lover, who pursues her 
witli Ji dagger : 

PoLoMA. Restrain thy bloody hand. If love hath lost 
II is power, yet think upon th.y Christian failh. 

Tlioii hast robb’d me of mine honour ; oil then spare 
]\Iy life. Tliy fury terrifies my soul. 

Louis. Jjuckless Poloiiia, misery w’as always 

The lot of boasted beauty, for ne’er yet 
AVcrc happiness and beauty join’d together. 

In me thou seest a more unpitying wretch 
Than ever gra.sp’d a murderer's sw^ord. Thy death 
Is now become my life. 

Py this .'Speech and the twenty-five verses whicli follow, lie 
seems d('sirous of persuading her to re.signation, and he. ends 
hy killing her with his poniard, lie then knocks at the cot- 
tage of a peasant, wliom he compels to .serve Iiiin a.s a giwdti to 
the next sea-port, and whom he designs to kill when he has 
arrived tliere. 

During this Interval, St. Patricius restores Polonia to life. 
Tills, however, is not suflicient to convert the king, w bo 
threatens tlic saint with death in the space of an hour, if be 
does not allow bini to see tlic world of spirits; or, at lea.st, 
I’urgatory. Patricius uiuhirtakcs the task. He conducts the 
king and all liis court to a mountain conta^ping acavcTii Avliich 
leads to Purgatory'. The king, in bis haste to see the wonders 
of the cavern, rushes into the gulf, blaspheming ; but, through 
an ingenious stratagem of St Patricius, ii .stead of reaching 
I’urgatory, tlui king falls direct into Hell ; a circuiiistancii 
whieli produces the instantaneous conversion of the court and 
of all Ireland. 

Louis, •nioanwhilo, departs with the guide whom he had 
taken from his house; but, instead of murdering him, as he 
first intended, he retains him as his domestic ; and he hecomes 
\\\Q ff?'nnns()^ or huflb of the piece. They make together the 
tour of Italy, Spain, France, Scotland, and England. After an 
absence of several years, they return to Ireland at the com- 
mencement of tlie third act. Louis returns thither for the 
purpose of assas.^inating Philip, on whom he had not sufld- 
ciently revenged himself. But whilst he is waiting for him at 
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night in the public street, a knight, completely armed at all 
poincs, cliiillcri^es him. Louis attacks him, but finds his strokes 
arc lost ill air. At length the cavaMer raises his casque, and 
shows himself to be a skideton. “ Knowest thou not tliyself 
he cries, “ 1 am thy likeness : I am Louis Ennius.” This 
apparition cim verts Ennius : he falls to the ground in a fit of 
terror ; but, wlien he rises, he proclaims his repentance ; lie 
inqdoros God to judge him with mercy, ^\nd exclaitas : “ What 
atonement can be made for a life spent in crime ?” A celes- 
tial music answers : “ Purgatory.” He then resolves to seek 
\Jic purgatory of St. Patricius, and takes the road to the same 
mountain to which the saint had conducted the king. •Polonia,* 
alter her restoration to life, lived there jn solitude, and it is 
slie who points out to Louis the route he should follow. He is 
obliged to enter into a convent of regular canons who guard 
the cavern ; he addresses himself to them ; he attends to their 
exhortations ; he shews himself full of faith and hope ; ho 
enters into the ca\ (u-n, and, at the end of some days, lie de- 
jinrte [lardoned and sanctified. The piece finishes by his 
narration of what he had seen in the purgatory of St. Patri- 
cius. It is a speech of more than three hundred lines, and we 
nifiy readily dispense with the perusal of it. 

it ma}'', perhaps, be thought that more than sufficient atten- 
tion has been bestowed on thes« pretended Christian dramas, 
which compose so large a portion of the Spanish theatre, and 
of Chddcron in particular.^ But we cannot puss them over jn 
silence ; aii’d espe^fially at a lime when one of the most distin- 
guished critics of Germany has selected them as the noblest 
pieces whicli human geniuS, seconded by the most pure and 
enthusiastic pietj, has produc(Pd. It would seem that by a sort 
of compact, tll^ literary world of the jirosent^lay is pleased to 
rcprc^ent Spain as tlie country of true Christianity. If, in a 
work •f imagination, a romance, or pociii, French, English, or 
German, it is intended* to rcprescift a religious person or 
missionary, animated by the most lender charity and the most 
enlightened zeal, the scene mu.>t be laid in Spain. The more 
convei'sant we are with Spanish literature, the more we find 
such opinions injurious to true Christianity. This nation has, 
indeed, been richly endowed. Genius, imagination, depth of 
thought, constancy, dignity, and courage, have been lavished 
on her. She seems in these to outstrip all other countries, 
but her religion has Almost at all times rendered these brilliant 
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qualities unavailing:. Let iis then not be deceived by names, 
nor acknowledge in thought or in w^ord that such a religion is 
our own. * 

The chivalric plays of Calderon possess a different kind of 
interest as well as merit. Those which arc founded on intrigue, 
always present scenes of so much interest, life, and gaiety, that 
the best comic writers of France have frequently enriched the 
stage with them. OfVen, indeed, in doing this, the interest of 
the action, which was more animated in the Spanish, has been 
allowed to flag, and the most attractive points in the scene and 
the language have been lost. This appears to me to be the 
case with the Gedlier' de soi-weme : IJ Alcaide de si 7nismo ; 
from which Thomas# Corneille, after Scarron, lias composed a 
piece far less entertaining than the original. Tie has sacrificed 
much of the Spanish wit to the dignity of the Alexandrine verse, 
and to the adherence to the rules of the French theatre; and 
the comedies of Thomas Corneille are not so regular as to allow 
him to purchase that quality at so high a price. La. Dama. 
Dnend(\ has furnished Hautcroche with his Dame Invit^ihlc, 
or Jj Esprit Fullct, which is still preserved on the stage. 
Quinanlt has translated under the title of Coups de V Amour ct 
de la Fortune^ the piece entitled Lances de Amor y Fortuna ; 
and it is to Calderon that we owe the Paysan Magi si rat of 
oup own days, which is little^ more than a translation of the 
Alcaide de Zamalea ; but the Spanish piece has the double 
advantage of representing with , great truth of invention, 
nature, and consistency, the character of tJie peasant magis- 
trate, Pedro Crespo, and of painting with not le^^s historical 
veracity the character of a general, at that time: dear to the 
remembrance of the Spaniards, ‘Don Lope de Figueroa. 

From a corned)' of the description last mentioned, but 
which cannot be imitated in French, I shall proceed to give 
some scenes, which seem to me to paint im a very original 
manner the national chhracter, and ’peculiar point of honour. 
It is intitled El Aledico de sa Ilonra, Don Duttierre 
Alfonso, ivho is fondly attached to his wife, Donna Mencia de 
Acuna, discovers .that siie' is secretly attached to Henry de 
Transtamare, brother of Peter the Cruel, and afterwards his 
successor. On one occasion he surprises this prince in his 
garden ; at another time he finds his sword, which he had 
forgotten, in his house ; he has heard his wife call on the 
name of Henry; and whilst she observes all the laws of 
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honour and virtue, she has manifested a predilection which 
had existed before her marriage, and which she could not 
conquer. lie has also detected a fetter from her, which 
shews him that she had been always faithful to him, but that 
her heart is not at rest. He carefully conceals all these 
proofs, and saves his wife’s- honour and his own. In his 
words, we find a mixture of the most tender and passionate 
love, and the most delicate sense of Mgh SpanisHi honour. 
When he' snatches from her hands the letter which she had 
written, she faints away; and on recovering she finds the 
following billet from her husband : 

Love adores tliec, but honour condemns thee : the one dooffns Iheo 
to death, the other warns thee of it. Thou hagt only two hours to 
live. Thou art a Christian ; save thy soul : as for thy life, it is for- 
feited.” “ Heaven be my protection !’* she cries, ‘'Jacintha ' 0 God, 

what is this t No one replies; my terror increases; my servants arc 
banished ; the door is closed ; 1 am left alone in this dreadful emcr- 
irency ; the windows arc barred ; the doors bolted ; on whom shall I 
call for succour * whither fly { the horrors of death surround me.” 

passes into her closet ; and in a succeeding scene Gut- 
tier re returns w’ith a surgeon, whom he brings with his eyes 
bound, and whom he has forced from his house. He thus 
addresses lilm : 

Thou must now enter this closet, but first bear me : This dagger 
shall ])icrcc thy heart, if thou dost n#>t faithfully execute my orders. 
Open this door, and say what thou secst. 

The SijjiGEON. An image of death ; a corpse. stretched on a bed. Two 
torches burn at each side, and a crucifix is placed before it. 1 know* 
not who it may be, as ©veil covers the countenance. 

Gut. ’Tis well ' This living corpse that thou scest, it is incumbent 
on thee to put to death. • 

The Surgeon. "AYha^ arc thy dread^l commands ? 

Gut. That thou, bleed her, and lettest her blood flow, until her 
strength forsake InS^ ; that thou leave her not till from fliis small wound 
she has lost all her blood and CApk"Cs. Thou hast nothing to answer. 
It is iisel^ips to inij)lo£c my pity. 

The surgeon, after havirf|g for some t?me refused, at lengtl 
enters the«fipnrtment, and executes the orders given to him ; 
but on his departure lie places his hand, crimsoned witli 
blood, oil the door of the house, in Drder tlujt lie may know 
it again, his eyes having been bandaged. The king, informed 
of the circumstance by the surgeon, repairs to the house of 
GuUierre, who informs him that his wife, after liaving been^ 
blooded in the day, had, by accident, removed the bandage on 
the veins, and that he had found her dead, and bathed in her 
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own blooil. Tlie king, in reply, orders Lim to marry on the 
in&tant a lady to whom he had been formeiiy attached, and 
who had appealed to the king against him : 

Gut. Sire, if the ashes of so great a fire 
Ik }ct uiiquench'd, will you not grant me time 
To ^veep my loss! Kino. You know my uisli ! Obey ! 

Gut. Scarce ’scap’d the tempest’s wrath, would you again 
Force me upon the deep] What shall 1 have 
Henceforth for my excuse “I Kino. Your king’s commands. 

Gut. Deign then to hear my reasons, which alone 
To >ou I dare divulge. King. 'Tis all in vain ; 

Yet speak. Gut. Shall I again expose myself 
To such unheard-of insult as to find 
Your royal brother nighlly haunt my house 1 

Kino. Yield, not belief to such a tale. Gut. But if 
j\t my bed’s foot 1 find Don Henry’s sword 
. Kino. 'J’hink how a thousand times servants liavc been 
Suborn’d to treachery; and use thy reason. 

Gut. Yet always that may not suffice ; if day 
And night 1 see my house besieg’d, how act 

Kino. A}»pcal to me. Gut. But if, in my appeal, 

A greater grief attend me'* King. It imports not; 

Gi'icf may itself deceive you. • You should know 
^riiat l)cauty is a garden, to be fenc'd 
By strong walls ’gainst the winds. Gut. And if I find 
A letter from my wife praying the Infant 
Not to abandon hcr 't Kino. For ever}" wrong 
There is a remedy. Gut. What ! for this last 
Kino. There is. Gi’V. What is iti 
King. In yourself. Gut. You mean?— King. Blood* 
Gut. All ! what say you * King. Mark your gates ; there is 
A bloody sign upon them. ’Gut Sire, ’tis knjwn 
That those who exercise an office, hang 
Over their doors a shield that bears their arms : 

J^l.v oUicc is my honour. So my doors 
Bear impress of a bloody baud, for blood < 

Alone can wash out injur’d honour’s stains. ^ 

King. Give, then, thy hand to Leonora ; v.'oll 
Slie merits it. Gut. I giTc it freely, if 
Leonora dare accept it bat lied in blood. , ^ 

Leon. I marve'. not, nor fear. Gut. ’Tis well, but I 
Have been mine honour's own physician, nor ^ 
llaNc yet forgot the science. Leon. Keep it then 
To aid my life, if it be bad. Gut. Alone 
Oil ibis coiAditionsl now yield my hand. 

This scene, with which the piece closes, seems to me one 
of the most energetic on the Spanish stage, and one of those 
which uffoid us the best example of the nicety of that honour, 
and that almost religious revenge, w’hich have such a power- 
ful influence on the conduct of the Spaniards, and which 
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give so poetical a colouring to Ilnur clomnstic incidents, often, 
it is true, at the expense of morals and of liumanity. 

Ca.d(‘ron was*yet a child at tlie epoch of the expulsioTi 
of tlie Moors. r>ut this despotic act, vthidi for ever alienated 
the two people, and which separated from the Spanish 
dominions all who were not attached by birth, as well as 
by public piolession, to the religion of the sovereign, had 
])rodiic(;d a powerful sensation, and during the seventeenth 
century led the Spaniards to regard (Aery thin^ relating 
to the Moors with a degree* of national inten?st. Tiie scene 
of many of the j)ic‘ces of Cald(»r(>u is placed in Africa. In 
many others tlie IMoors arc mingled with the Christians in 
Spain, and, in spite of religious hatred and nationSl pre- 
jndict's, C'alderon has painted tlui Moors with singular fidelity. 

e, f(*(4 that to him, and to all Spaniards, they arc brothers 
nn’ied liy the same spirit of (diivalry, by the same punctilious 
lioiionr, and hy love of the same (a)untry; and that ancient 
wars and ixjeenl persecutions have not been able to extinguish 
lh(i mcinory of the early bonds which united them. But, of 
all tin*. ])i(*ces wJicre tlie T\Ioot*s are brought upon the scene 
in opfioMtion to the Christians, no onij appears to me to 
excite in the jKTusal a more liv(*ly interest than that which is 
entitled Amtu’ do^^pnes de la Maerte. TJie subject is tlie 
revolt of the IMoors under Philip II. in Io()9 and loTO, in 
tluj Alpuxarre, tlie mountains (tf (Ireiuula. This dreadful 
war, occasioned hy unlieard-ol' jiro vocations, was the real 
epoch of th(; destriietion (?f the Moors in Spain. The* 
g«)V(!rnin('nt, aware ol’ their strength, while it granted them 
jieaoe resolved to dchtroy th(*rp , and if its conduct had to that 
time been cruel and oppressiv(^ it was tlieiicdbrth always 
perfidious. It i& the same revolt of (Jrenada, of which Men- 
doza has written the, histoiy, and which we have already had 
occasion briefly to noti(‘e. But we are made l)(*tt(*r acquainted 
with it l5y Calderdn than by the d(*tails pf any historian. 

The scene opens in the house of the Cadi of the Moors of 
Grenada, whei-c they celebrate* in secret, with closed doors, 
on a Friday, the festival of the Muijulmans. The Cadi pre- 
sides, and they thus sing : * 

A pajitive c:id, in sorrow bow'd, Una voz. Aunqnc cn tnstc cantiverio 

I.ont' Afno weeps, in s.ible shroud, Ala por justo nusteno 

He- empire lost, her glorj gcinc. Llf>re el Alru-ano mipeno 

And set in night lier ruling sun ! Su imsera suerte esqujva. 

’Twas Allah’s hand that bent the bow. 

That laid oer nation’s honour^ low , 
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Dai^ and inystcricus is )iis wiU, 

But Allah’s name be worshipp'd still ! 
Yet will we boast the golden time, 

When fierce from Afne’s swarthy clime, 
Fair Spam was vanquish'd ^ our sword, 
And Allah’s name was Wll-anor’d ! 

But Ailali’a hand hath bent the bow, 
And laid our nation’s honours low , 

Dark and mystenous is his will, 

Yet Allah’s name be worshipp’d still! 


Tonos. Su ley viva 
La voz. Viva la memoria estrafia 
De aquella gloriosa hasafia 
Que ell la hbertad de Espafla 
A Espafla tuvo cautiva. 
Tonos. Su ley viva I 


Their songs are suddenly interrupted by some one knock- 
ing violently agairlst the door. This is Don Juan de Malcc, 
a descendant of the Kings of Grenada, and entitled from his 
birth to be the twenty -fourth sovereign of the Moorish 
dynasty. He had conformed to the laws of Philip, , and 
havifig become a Christian, he had, in recompense, obtained 
a place in the t councils of the city. He relates, that he 
is just returned from this council, where an edict of Philip 
was produced, by which the Moors were subjected to new 
vexations : 

Some of these laws are ancient, but renew’d 
With double rigour ; others newly pass’d 
To oppress us. Henceforth none of Moorish race, ^ 

That race, the dying enabers of a fire 
Invincible, that once consum'd this land, 

Shall join in dance or song ; our very dress 
ProBorib’d, our baths shut up, nor may we use 
O’er our own hearth our Arab tongue, compclVd 
To speak in pure Castilian. 

J uan de Malec, the oldest of the counsellors, had been the 
first to evince his chagrin and anxiety at these precipitate 
measures. Don Juan de Memdoza ^ answeVed him with 
warmth, rcproaclung him with being a Moor, and with 
wishing to screen the vil(‘. anci abject race of the Moors from 
the punishment which was due to thefin. Juan de Malec 
then proceeds : 

0 luckless we, to enter iato council 

Without our swords ; to battle with the tongue ; . 

For words make deeper wounds than swords. Thus I, 

Mov'd by his arrogance, provok’d his wrath ; 

And he — indignant vengeance burns my breast ! 

Snatch’d from iny hands my stafl, and then— Enough ! 

1 cannot spcakn-you share the shame with me. 

1 have no son who may w'asli out the stain 

From my grey hairs ! Then hear me, valiant Moors, 

Ye noble relic of the Afric race ! 

The Christians have decreed your infamy, 

Declar’d you slaves But the Alpuxarra still 

U ieft, our mountain home, peop’ied with towns, 
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And castles well defended, all our own ; 

Galcra, Beija, Gavia, looking forth 
. Midst rock* and woods to the bright azure skies. 

This beauteous region still is ours, agd there 
WUl we intrench ourselves. Now be it yours 
To choose a chief of the illustrious blood 
Of Aben Humeya, for that race is still 
Found in Castile. From slaves ye shall be lords ; 

I will proclaim my wrongs, and summon all 
To join your ranks, and share in your revenge. 

The Moors, carried away by this speech of Juan de Malec, 
swear to revenge him, and then disperse. The scene now 
changes to the house of Malec, where Donna Clara, his 
daughter, abandons herself to despair. The indignity offered 
to her lather, deprives her at once of her honour, her father 
and lier lover; for Don Alvaro Tuzani, to whom she is 
attached, will, she thinks, no longer regard her after the dis- 
honour of her house. At this moment, Tuzani enters the 
apartment, and asks her hand, that he may avenge the injury 
as the son of Malec. An indignity is not considered to be 
property avenged, unless the party himself, or his son, or at 
least his brother, slay the offender. Tuzani must thus marry 
Clara before he can redeem the honour of the aged Malec. 
Clara resists, not wishing to bring her dishonour as a dowry 
to her husband. During this generous struggle the Corre- 
gidor Zuniga, and Don Fernando d<^ Valor, another descendant 
of the kings of Grenada, who had also enibraced Christianity, 
arrive at the residence of Malec, and place him under arrest, 
having previously arrested Mendoza, until a reconciliation 
should be effected. Valor proposes a marriage between 
Donna Clara, the daughter of Malec, and Mendoza. Tuzani, 
in order to frustrate an arrangeripent which destroys all his 
hopes, seeks Mendoza, provokes him to fight, and hopes to 
kill him before the mediators can arrive with the proposition, 
which he much fears. The provocation, the duel in the 
chamber, and aU the details in this affair of honour, are ex- 
pressed with a fire and dignity truly worthy of a nation so 
delicate on the point of honour. But whilst they are 
engaged, Valor and Zuniga arrive, to propose to Mendoza 
the marriage, as a means of terminating the quarrel. The 
combatants are separated, and the same propositions are 
made to the Castilian which were made to the Moor. Men- 
doza haughtily rejects them. The blood of Mendoza is not 
destined, he says, to submit to such a stain. 

.0 0-2 
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Valor. Yet Tuin dc IVlalec is a man — Mkndoza. Like you. 

Valor. lie is ; for from Grenada's kings he boasts 
Ilis lineage • his ancestors and mine c. , 

Alike were kings. ^Jknd. Pcrehancc ! But mine were more 
Than Moorish kings^ lords of the mountain land. 

By this was understood the Christian Goths, who liad hell 
possession of the mountains. Zuniga throws down his stair 
of eorregidor, and unites with Mendoza in treating the 
Moors'^with exti’feme contempt. Tuzani, as well as Valor 
and Malec, feels himself injured by this reflection on his 
ancestors. 

Thus are we recompens'd, who have cml^raced 

c The Christian faith ; thus is our loyalty * 

To Christian laws rewarded Yet sliall .Spain 
In hit.fhr tears wash out the stain this day 
Cast on the hlood of Valor and Tuzani. 

They then resolve ui)on revolt, and separate. 

Three years elapse between the lirst and the second act. 
In this interval tlie revolt breaks out, and Don John of 
Austria, the conqueror at Lepanto, is called to suppress it. 
JMcMidoza, at the commcnc(‘nient of the third act, points out 
to him the chain of the Alpuxarra, which extends fourteen 
leagues along the sea-coast, and explains to him its strength, 
as well as its resources, consisting of thirty thousand warriors 
who inhabit it. Like the Goths in former times, he says, 
lh(*y have fled into the niouiituins, and hope Irom them to 
reconquer Spain. During three years they have preserv('d 
their secret with such fidelity that thirty thousand men who 
were informed of il, and who were employed during this 
long space of time iii collecting in the Alpuxarra arms and 
ammunition, have conceaVid it from the defection of the most 
suspicioua^of governments. The chiefs qf the blood of Abeii 
Ilumeya, who had renounced their Christian apprilations, 
and the language, the customs, and the manners o|‘ Castilians, 
liad 'divided themselves among the three principal fortresses 
of the Alpuxarra. Fernando Valor had been, recognized as 
king ; had assumed the government of Berja, and had 
married the beautiful Isabella Tuzani, who, in tlie iirst act, 
was represented as attached to Mendoza. Tuzani commands 
at Gavia, and he has not yet married Clara, who is in the 
third city, Galcra, where lier father eoininands. When, in 
this manner, the unity of time is renounced, the author is 
obliged jto enter into explanations^ and to suspend the action, 
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an order to communicate to the spectator what has passed in 
the interval betw(tui the acts. 

Tlie scene is then transferred to B.'^rja, to the i)alace of 
the Moorish kiii^. Malee and Tuzaiii appear to ask his 
consent to tlie marriage of 'Fuzani and Clara. Agreeably to 
the Musiilrnan custom, Tuzani makes his bride a present, as 
tin; f)ledg(j of marriage, of a necklace of pearls and other 
jcwe.K ; l)ut the nuptials are suddenly i)roken off: by an 
alarm of drums and the approach of tlie Christian army. 
Valor despatches Malee and Tuzani to their posts : 

( Love must forego liis joys 

Till victoiy be won. ^ 

On separating, Tuzani assures Clara that he will come 
every night from Galera to Gavia, to see her, though it be 
two leagues distant, and slu*. promises to meet him each night 
on the walls. In one of the succeeding scenes we see their 
plaee of me(*ting, from which they are driven hy the ap- 
j)roaeh of the Christian army, advancing to the siege of 
(ialerft. Tuzani wishes to carry Clara with him ; but the 
loss ot his horse prevents him, and th(‘y part under the hope 
ol’ being for ever united on the next day. 

At the opening of the thiid ad, Tuzani returns to the 
])laeo of a[)})()intment ; but the Spaniaids had di>covered, 
IxuKaith the rocks on which Galer» was hinlt, a caveim, which 
tiny had fdled wilh powder ; and, at the moment when 
Tuzani apj)roachcs the wall,, a dreadful explosion makes a 
breach by wliieli the fortress iiills into tlie liands of the 
Spaniards. Tuzani jirceipitati's himself into the flames to 
.save. Donna Clj^ra ; but the Castilians had penetrat(*d into 
tin* city hy another way, and hHving recidvaal ordeivs from 
tlieir chief to Sjiare no lives, Donna Clara had Tilready been 
jKiniarded by a S|)ani.sli soldier. Tuzani arrives only in time 
to see die. have already mentioned this scene, the 

language of which does not eorrespoiid to the situation. 
Dut Tuzani, who breathes only revenge, re-assumes the 
Castilian habit, and descends to the Christian camp, which he 
travers(‘s, and at length liiids, in the "hands of a soldier, who 
is accidentally placed with hini'^clf in prison, the necklace 
lie had given to his mistress ; he bids him relate his history, 
and "learns from his own inoulh that he is the murderer of 
Clara. Ik* instantly stabs him with his dagger, and Mendoza, 
drawn by the dying cries of the soldier, enters the prison. 
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Tu^ani. Thou Btart’st in fear, Mendoza ? Dost not know me » 
Behold Tuzani, the fierce thunderbolt 
Of the Alpuxarra. From my mountain height 
I have descended to avenge the death 
Of her whom I ador’d. Sweet is revenge ! 

He loves not, who with blood would not avenge 

The wrongs of his bclov’d. What wouldst thou with me ? 

Erewhile thou know’st I sought thee, challeng’d thee 
To fight ; our weapons equal, face to face. 

If, in thy sum, thou setk’st to combat here. 

Come singly and in honour. If by chance 
Thou com’st, then let misfortune be my passport, 

The pledge of noble minds, and lead me forth 
In safety. Mkndoza. Much should I rejoice, Tuzani, 

If, wit!.out violation of mine honour. 

In such an hour as tljiis, 1 might assure 
Thy safety ; but the service of iny life 
Forbids it, and by force I must arrest thee. 

Tuzani. ’Tis well ! Free passage then my sword shall yield. 

First Sold. I’m slain f — 

Sec. Sold. What fiend is here broke loose from hell 

Tuzani. You shall have memory of me. You shall not 
Forget Tuzani, him whom fame shall blazon 
As the avenger of his murder’d Iovq 

He is then surrounded, and Don John of Austria and 
Don Lope de Figueroa c.ome to ask the cause of the tumult, 
while Tuzani still resists. 

Mendoza. A strange event ] A Moor has, from the heights 
Of the Alpuxarra, all alone descended. 

To avenge him on a man who kill’d his love. 

In the storming of Galera. FiauEupA. This man slew 

The lady that thou lov’dst T uzani. He did and I 

Slew him. Figueroa. Thou hast done well ! My lord, command 

His freedom ; such a deed demands our praise, 

Not censure. You, my lord^ yourself would slay ^ 

One who should injure her you lov’d, or else 
You were not Jjhn of Austria. 

Don John hesitates ; he does not consent to liberate 
Tuzani, but that hero opens a way for himsolf with his sword, 
and escapes in safety to the defiles of the Alpuxarra. On 
the other hand, the Moors accept the pardon offered to them 
in the name of Philip II. They surrender their arms, and 
quiet is restored in the Alpuxarra. 

The large edition of the plays of Calderon, published at 
Madrid in 1763, in eleven volumes, octavo, by Fernandez de 
Apontes, contains one hundred and nine pieces, of which I 
have perused only thirty. 1 know nq^t how far I may have 
made the reader acquainted with those from which I have 
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given extracts, or whether I have succeeded in transferring 
to his '"lind the aentiments which they have excited in my 
own ; admiration for the dignity of the. characters, and their 
noble elevation of mind ; indignation at the singular abuse of 
religion, which in this poet is almost always at variance with 
the interests of morality ; a perception of the delightful flow 
of his poetry, which captivates the sensed, like music or per- 
fumes ; an impatience at the abuse of taleiit, and of images 
which ofiend from their exuberance ; and astonishment at a 
fertility of invention unequalled by any poet of any nation. 
1 shall, however, have attained my object, if the extracts 
which 1 have presented should inspire a wish for a morerinti- 
mate acquaintance with this poet. Taking leave, then, of 
his dramatic works, T shall add only a few words on that 
species of composition, to which, in his old age, he was 
anxious to attach all his celebrity, since he regarded them 
less as dramatic works, than as acts of devotion. I allude to 
the Auios Sacramentales, of whicli I have seen six volumes, 
])ublisl*id at Madrid in 1717, by Don Pedro de Pando y Mier. 
J must ingenuously confess, that of seventy-two pieces which 
they contain, and which I Iiavc partially inspected, I have 
fully perused only the first, and that even this 1 should never 
have read through, if I had not done so through a sense of 
duty. The mosi- incongruous asse^iblage of real and allego- 
rical beings, of thoughts and sentiments totally irreconcile- 
able, all that the Spaniards themselves have, by a word suffi- 
ciently expressive, de/iominated /fti>))arutes, are found united 
in these pieces. The first of these autos is intitled, A Dins par 
razon de Dstadn ; and is preceded by a prologue, in Avhich 
appear ten allegorical personages.* Fame arrives first with a 
buckler on her ai'in, and makes the following piticlamation : 

Be it. known to all who have lived heretofore, who live now, and 
who shall IRe, from the clay the sun first commenced his eouise to the 
day when he shall be no more, tlmt holy Theology, the science of Faith, 
to whom has been given imperfect sight, but important matter, little 
light hut splendour inclfahlc, will thi.s day hold a tournament in the 
university of the woild, eallcd Morcdit^ which, in Arabic, signifies, the 
Mother of sciences, that the triumphant Mi%d .nay share the honour of 
Falour. Tlcro, then, she challenges all the Sciences Avho dare to sup- 
port an allegorical combat against her propositions, and I, Fame, am 
charged as lier public herald to make known this defiance to the 
whole world • 

Theology then appears with Faith, her sponsor, and sets 
forth the three propositions which she intends to defend ; the 
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presence of God in# the eucharist, the new life received in 
communicating, and the necessity of a freqt.ent commijnion. 
Philosophy presents herself to combat the lirst of these pro- 
positions, and Nature is culled in as a witness. They dispute 
in a scholastic manner, and also engage in battle as in a tour- 
nament, so that we see at the same time the ligure and the 
thing whicli is represented under it. Theology is of course 
victorious, and iMii^osophy and Nature throw themselves at 
her feet, and confess the truth of the proposition which they 
had opposed. Medicine having Speech for sponsor, then 
appears to contest the second proposition, and is likewise 
vanqu’shed. J uri>prudence comes in the third place, having 
Justice for her spQiisor, and meets with a similar fate. Alter 
her three victories, Theology announces, that she intends to 
give an entertainment, and that this entertainment will be an 
nnto, ill which, agreeably to the laws of the woi Id in such 
oases, it will be jn-oved by cvideuci*. that the Catholic is the 
only true faith, wdiilst iveason and Propriety unite in its 
i’avoiir. It is called, Dios par razon de J^sfado, Th,. per- 
sonages of this eccentric drama are: 


Tub Spiuit, first lover. 
Thought, the tool. 
Vagan ISM. 

The )SYNAGOGnE. 

AnuoA. r 

Atheism. 

St Pall. 

13ai'TISm. 

CoNEIllMATION. 


Penitence. 

Extreme Unction. 
Holy Orders. 
Marriage. 

The Lav (tr Nature. 
The Written Ijaw. 
Tin; IjAw of Orack. 
Three sir gin;; Woiuen. 
A Choir ol’ Music. 


JiJl Pensowjenlo being masculine, the part of Thought is 
represented by a male actor.*’ 

Thought and Mind are attracted by a choii* of music, whom 
they hear singing these words*: — “ Great God ! who art un- 
known to us, abridge this space of time and allow us to know 
Iheo, since we believe in thee.” 'P^ollowing the music, they 
are Ictl by their curiosity to the steps of a temple, built on a 
mountain, and consecrated to the unknown God of St. Paul. 
Their supjdications ahdiWsed to the unknown Deity are re- 
newed. Paganism implores him to de.scend and occupy the 
tem[)le whicli mankind have erected to him ; but Mind 
interrupts those wlio are paying their adorations, inquiring 
how an unknown God can be a God, and thereupon com- 
mences a scholastic dispute, not less tedious than the answer 
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made by Paganism. Mind is desirous afterwards of discuss- 
ing tl'c same poi^vt with Thought ; but the latter declines for 
the present, as she prefers dancing. In fact, she engages ia 
the dance which is held in honour of God, and Mind also 
joins in it. Tlie dancers form themselves into the figure of 
a cross, and invoke the unknown triune God. A sudden 
eartli([uake and eclipse disperse all the dancers, excepting 
Paganism, Mind, and Thought, who remain to dispiite on the 
cause of the cartliquuke and eclipse. Mind maintains tiiat 
the world is at an end, or that its creator suffers ; Paganism 
denies that a God can suffer ; and, on this point they dispute 
together afresh ; whilst Tliought, the fool, runs from one 
to the otlujr, and always coincides with the person who has 
last s])oken. 

Paganism departs, and Thought remains alone with Mind. 
The latter proposes, as there is neither time nor place in the 
allegory, to traver.si; the. earth in search of an unknown (jod 
who can suffer, since this is the one he is anxious to adore. 
'J’hey#thcn take their departure to America, in pursuit of 
Atheism, whom tliey question on the formation of the uni- ^ 
verse. Atheism, in answering them, doubts of all things, 
and shews hiniaclf indifferent to every thing. Thought is 
irritated, beats him, and yiuts him to flight. They then go 
in .search of Africa, who is expecting tlie prophet Mahomet, 
and who follows her God lielore she knows his laws ; but 
Mind will not allow her to believe that every religion })os- , 
sesses the povver of salivation ; afttl tiiat revealed religion only 
gives the means of arriving at a higher degree of jierlection. 
This opinion appears to her a blasphemy, and they jiart with 
mutual threats, Llind next repairs to the vSynagogue in 
Asia, but she finds her troubled by a murder wMcli she had 
committed on a young man, who pretended to be the Mes- 
siah, am>who peris hed at the moment of an earthquake and 
eelip^e. Another dispute arises, attended with fresli discon- 
tent on thv3 part of Mind. But this dispute is iiiterrujited 
by lightning, and by a voice from heaven, crying, Paul, 
why pcrsecutest thou me?” vSt. Paftl is converted by these 
words. 11c then disputes with the Synagogue and Mind in 
.support of revelation. 8t. Paul introduces the Law of 
Nature, tlie Written Law, and the Law of Grace, to shew 
that they are all united under Christianity ; and he calls in 
the seven Sacraments to declare that they are its* supporters. 
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Mind and Thought are convinced ; Paganism and Atheism 
are converted ; the SjJ^agogue and Africa jjtill resist ^ but 
Mind pronounces the following decree, and all the choir 
repeat it : “ Let the human mind love the unknown God, 
and believe in him for reasons of state, even though faith 
be wanting.” 


d'HAPTER XXXV. 

CONCLUSION OF TUE SPANISH DRAMA. STATE OF LETTERS DURING THE REIQN 
OF TUB HOUSE OF BOURBON. CONCLUSION OF THE UISTORT OF SPANISH 
LITERATURE. ' 

Europe has wholly forgotten the admiration with which, 
for so long a period, she regarded the vSpaiiish stage, and the 
transport with which she received so many new dramatit 
pieces ; pieces teeming with romantic incidents, intrigues, 
disguises, duels, personages unknown to themselves or to 
others, pomp of language, brilliancy of description, and fasci- 
nating poetry, mingled with the scenes of active life. Ip the 
* seventeenth century tlie Spaniards were regarded as the 
dictators of the drama, and men of the first genius in other 
countries borrowed from them, without scruple. They en- 
deavoured, it is true, to adapt Castilian subjects to the taste of 
France and Italy, and to render them conformable to rules 
which were despised by the Spaniards ; but this they did 
more in deference to the authority of the ancients than to in- 
dulge the taste of the peoph**,' which, inc^e^ed, throughout all 
Europe was the same as in Spain. At the present day this 
state of things is reversed, and the Spanish drama is entirely 
unknown in France and Italy# In those ccuntries it is desig- 
nated only by the epithet of barbarous ; it is iiv) longer studied 
in England ; and the recent cck^brity which has been attached 
to it in Germany, is not yet become a natic^al feeling. 

The Spaniards have only tliernsclves to accuse for so rapid 
a decline and so entire an oblivion. Instead of -perfecting 
themselves, and advancing in that career of glory on which 
they had enterecj, they have only copied themselves,' and re- 
traced a thousand times their own footsteps, without adding 
any thing to an art, of which they might have been the 
creators, and without introducing into it any variety. They 
had witnessed two men of genius, who composed their plays 
in the course of a few days, or rather hours. They thought 
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themselves obliged to imitate this rap^tj, and they abstained 
from all care j^d correction, not IK sci'upulously than a 
dramatic author in France would have insisted on them. 
They considered it essential to their fame to compose their 
pieces without study ; if, indeed, we may speak of fame when 
they asf)ired to nothing further than the transitory applause 
of an idle populace, and the pleasure of novelty, to which a 
pecuniary profit was attached ; while th^ greater number did 
not even attempt to attract to their pieces the attention of 
their well-informed contemporaries, or the judgment of pos- 
terity, by committing them to the press. 

We have elsewhere spoken of the Commedu delV 4,rie of 
the Italians, those extemporaneous masqued pieces, with 
given characters, often repeated jests, and incidents which we 
have met with twenty times before, but adapted, well or ill, to 
a new piece. The Spanish school which was contemporary 
with Calderon, and which succeeded liim, may with propriety 
be compared to these Commedie deW Arte. The extempo- 
raneqps part was produced with a little more deliberation ; 
since, instead of catching the moment of inspiration on the * 
stage, the author sought it by some hours’ labour in his 
closet. These pieces wei'e composed in verse, but in the 
running and easy form of the Redondilha.% which naturally 
flowed from the pen. In other /espects, the writer did not 
give himself more trouble to observe probability, historical 
5icts, or national manners, than an author of the Italian har-^ 
^«quin piecesT ; nor, did he atl^mpt in any greater degree 
novelty in the characters, the incidents, or the jests, or pay 
any greater respect to morality. He produced his plays as a 
manufacture of article of trade*; he found it more easy and 
more lucrative tc write a second than to correct •the first ; and 
it was with this negligence and precipitation that, under the 
reign of#l^hilip IV , the stage was deluged with an unheard-of 
number of pieces.' 

The titles, the authors, and the history of this innumerable 
quantity of plays, have escaped not only the foreigner, who 
can bestow merely a rapid glance cm <be literature of other 
nations, but even those Spanish writers who have exerted 
themselves most to preserve every production which could 
contribute to the fame of their country. Each troop of 
comedians had their own repository, or collection, and 
endeavoured to retain the sole proprietorsliip of them ; whilst 
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the booksellers, from to time, printed on speculation 
pieces whicli were. obtJBed from the mana^T oftener than 
from the author. In this manner were formed those collec- 
tions oi‘ Comedias varias, whicli we find in libraries, and whicli 
were almost always printed without correction, criticism, or 
judgment. The works of individuals were scarcely ever col- 
lect(id or published separately ; and chance more tliaii the 
taste of the public has saved some Irom amongst the crowd 
which have perished. Chance, too, has led me to peruse 
many which have not been perused by Boutterwek, Schlegel, 
Dicze, and other critics. Thus every o}>inion on the personal 
merit ('f each author becomes necessarily vague and uncer- 
tain. AVe should have more reason to regret this confusion, if 
the character of the poets were to be found in their writings ; 
if it were possible to assign to each his rank, and to distin- 
guish his style or principles ; but the re.sinnblance is so great, 
that we could readily believe all the.si; piect's to have been 
written by the same hand ; and if any oni‘ of them has aii 
advantage over tlie others, it seems more attributabh* to the 
‘’happy choice of the subj(‘ct, or to s()m(‘. historical trait, 
romance, or intrigue, which the author has had the good 
fortune to select, than to the talent with which they are 
treated. 

Among the various collections of Spanish ])lays, the pieces 
which have most excited my curiosity are anonymous. I 
refer more particularly to those which were published as the 
work of a poet of the court ; uningod-n dc esta Corle. It 
is known that Philip IV. wrote several pieces for the stage 
under this name, and we may readily imagine that tlio.se which 
were su])posed to come from !:is pen wouhl be more (eagerly 
sought alter than otliers by the public. It i^, not iin[)os.>il)le 
for a very good king to write very bad jilays ; and Philip 
IV., who was any thing rather lliaii a good king, or. a dis- 
tinguished man, had still less chance of succeeding as a poet. 
It is, nevertheless, curious to observe a monai-ch’s view of 
private life, and what notion a person entertains of society, 
who is, by his rank, elwuted above all participation in it. 
Those plays, too, which, though not the work of the king, 
were yet written by some of his courtiers, his ollicers of state, 
or his friends, might, on that account, attract our notiue ; 
but nothing. can be more vague than the title of tlicse pieces, 
as an unknown individual may easily arrogate to himself a 
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rank which we have no means of ascertaining ; and the 
Spaniards oftey extend the name o^ie Court to every thing 
within the sphere of the capital. Be tliis, however, as it may, 
it is among these pi(*ees of a Court Poet that I have found 
the most attractive Spanish comedies. Such, for instance, 
is The Devil turned Preacher: El Diablo P redicotory ?/ 
viaf/or contrario amigo; the work of a devout servant of St. 
Francis and tlie Capuchin monks, lie supposes that the 
devil Jjijzhel has succeeded by his infrigiies in exciting in 
Lucca an extreme animo.sity against the Capuchins ; every 
one, refuses them alms ; the,y are ready to perish with hunger, 
and are reduced to tlie last extnnnity; and the hist magis- 
trate in the city at length orders them to quit it. But at the 
moment that Luzbel is congratulating himself on his victory, 
the infant desus descemds to earth with St. Michael. To 
punish the d(*vil for his in.soleucc, he compels him to clothe 
•liirnsidf in the habit of St. Francis, and then to preacli in 
Lucca ill order to counteract the mischief he had done ; to 
asl<^ alms, and to revive the charitable disposition of the 
inhabitants ; and not to quit the city or the habit of tlie ordei> 
until he, had built in TiUcca another convent for the followers 
of St. Francis, more, richly endowed, and ca})able of contain- 
ing more monks than the former. The invention is whimsical, 
and the, mo!(‘ so when W(‘, lind the subject treated with the 
most vsincere devotion, • and the most implicit belief in the 
miracles of the Franciscans ; but the, execution is not the less 
])leasing oil that account, solicitude of tlie devil, wfto 

endeavours to terminate as soon as po.'^sible so disagreeable a 
business ; the zeal with which he preaches ; the hidden ex- 
pressions by’whijh he digui.scihis mission, and wishes to pass 
olf his chagri i as a religious inortilication > the prodigiou.> 
success ■which attends his exertions in opposition to his own 
interests ; the onlj^ enjoyment wdiich is lel't him in his trouble, 
to torment the .slothful ir.onk who accompanies him in asking 
alms, and to (,heat him in his gormandizing : all this is repre- 
sented with a gaiety and life which render this ])iece very 
amusing in the pi'rusal, and whifh .caused it to be received 
with transport by the audience, when it was a few years ago 
given on tlie stage at Madrid, in the form of a regular play. 
Jt was not one of the least pleasures of the, spectators, to 
laugh so long at the expense of the devil, as we are taught to 
believe that tlie laugh is generally on his side.. 
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Among the rivrals of Calderon, one of the most celebrated 
and the most dcserving^of notice, was Augustin Moreto^ who 
enjoyed, like him, the favour of Philip IV. ; was, like him, a 
zealot as well as a comic poet ; and, like him, a priest 
towards the end of his life ; but, when Moreto entered 
into the ecclesiastical state, he abandoned the theatre. He 
possessed more vivacity than Calderon, and his plots give 
rise to inore amusing scenes. He attempted, too, a more 
precise delineation ot character, and endeavoured to bestow 
on his comedies that interest, the fruits of accurate observa- 
tion, which is so generally wanting in the Spanish drama. 
Several of his pieces were introduced on the French stage, at 
the time when the authors of that country borrowed so much 
from Spain. That which is most known to the French people, 
in consequence of being for a long time past acted on Shrove 
Tuesday, is the Don Japket of Arvienia, of Scarron, almost 
literally translated from El Marques del ClgarraJ ; but this 
is not amongst the best pieces of Moreto. There are to be 
found characters much more happily drawn, with much more 
^interest in the plot, more invention, and a more lively 
dialogue, in his comedy entitled, No puede ser : It cannot he ; 
where a woman of talent and spijit, who is beloved by a man 
of jealous disposition, proposes to herself, before marrying 
him, to convince him that it is impossible to guard a woman 
effectually, and that the only safe mode is to trust to her own 
honour. The lesson is severe, for she assists the sister of her 
lOver in an intrigue, althou/d,h he kept her shut up, and 
watched her witli extreme distrust. She contrives to arrange 
her interviews with a young man ; she aids the sister in 
escaping from her brother’s l?ousi% and in marrying without 
his consent ; Mid when she has enjoyed the clarm into which 
he is thrown, and has convinced, him that, notwithstanding all 
his caution and all his threats, he has been grossly duped, she 
consents to give him her hand. The remainder of the plot is 
conducted with sufficient probability, and much originality, 
and gives rise to many entertaining scenes, of which Moliere 
has availed himself in 1ms E role des Maris. 

There is a piece in much the same style by Don Fernando 
de Zarate, called, la, Presurnida y la Hermosa. We find in 
it some strong traits of character joined to a very entertaining 
plot. There were still to he found in Spain some men of 
taste, who treated with ridicule the affected style introduced 
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by Gongora. Zarate gives to Leonora the most conceited 
language, which does not differ muck from that of Gongora, 
or even Calderdh, and he contrives at the same time to show 
its absurdity. His Gracioso exclaims against the outrage 
which is thus committed upon the poor Castilian tongue.* 
The two sisters, Leonora and Violante, have in this piece 
nearly the same characters as Armande and Henriette in the 
Ferrmiesmvantes ; but the Spaniards did not attempt the nicer 
shades of character; those which the;f drew were always 
digressions, and had little influence on the passing events. 
The female pedant finds a lover amiable, noble, and rich, 
as well as her fair and engaging rival ; her preposterous 
character neither adds to, nor diminishes the chances of her 
happiness ; a stratagem, a bold disguise conceived and ex- 
ecuted by a knavish valet, decides the fate of all the charac- 
ters; and whatever interest there may be in the plot, this piece 
does not rise beyond the common class of Spanish comedies. 

One of the comic authors who enjoyed the highest reputa- 
tion in the middle of the seventeenth century, was Don 
Franlisco de Roxas, knight o*' the order of St. James, a great « 
number of whose pieces we find in th(3 ancient collection of 
Spanish comedies, and from whom the French stage has 
borrowed some dramas ; amongst others, the Vencedas of 
Rotrou, and Don Dertran de Cigarral of Thomas Corneille. 
This last piece is translated fit>m the one entitled, Entre 
bohos nnda eljiiego : The Plot is laid amongst Fools ; which 
passes for thie best that Roxp^^ has written. Rut, on thef 
other hand, I have seen a play by him, called The Patroness 


* Leonora is represented with her sister in the presence of a gentleman whom they 
both love, and she wishes \ im to decide bctv^cii them. 


Leo. Distinguid sepMr don Juan 
De esta retonca intaeta, 

Quicn es el Alva y el sol , 
Porque quando sc levanta 
De^a euna de la ’'.urora 
La Delfica luz, es dura 
Consecuencia visual 
Que cVAlva, nevado mapa, 
Cadaver do erisial, raucra 
En monumentoq de plnta: 

Y asSi cn crepu^'calos rizus 
Donde sc angelan las elaras 
Pavezas del sol, cs fuerza 
Uuc el sol bnlle, y fine el Alva. 

JuA.K. Sefiora, vos bois el astro 
Que d4 el fulgor d Diana; 

Y violante es el candor 
Que se deriva del aura. 

Y si el candor matutino 


Cede la nautiqg braza 
A1 zodiaco austral, 

Palustre sera la parca, 
Avassallando las dos 
A las rafagas del Alva. 

Choc. Viv. Christo, somos Indios, 
Pues de esta suerte se habla 
Entre Christianos ? Por vida 
De la lengua eastcllana 
Que si m. herinana habla culto 
• Q e me oculte de mi hermana, 
A1 inculto barbarismo, 

O ii las lagunas de Faria, 

O A la Nefntiea id^a; 

Y SI algun cntico trata 
Mnnr cn pecado ocultn, 

Dios le ronceda su habla 
Para que confiesse a voces 
Que e: castellana su alma. 
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of Madrid, our Lo(l}/ of Atoclia, written in antiquated 
language, apparently to give it more respectability, and which 
unites all the extravagances, and all the “monstrous moral 
absurdities that we have seen exhibited in the religious 
pieces of Calderon. 

TJie critics of Ciermany and Spain have selected The 
Puiii.dimeat of Avarice : PI Castifjo de la Mi.^cria, by Don 
Juan de IIoz, as one of th(i best in his class of plays. This 
])iece, thbugh highly humorous, is an instance of that radical 
defect of the vS})anish drama, which by the intricacy of the 
])lot entirely destroys the effect of character. Don J uan de 
IIoz has painted the character of the miser Marcos in strong 
colon! s; blit the stratagem by which Donna Tsidora coiitri\es 
to marry him so far distracts the attention, that the avaiice 
of the principal personage is no longer the striking feature of 
the piece. There is, besides, an impropriety and effrontery in 
giving to a comedy a title which announces a moral aim, 
when it concludes with the triumph of vice, and is marked by a 
shameful dereliction of all probity, even in those characters 
whiL’h are riq^rescnted as respectable. 

One of the latest of the dramatic writers of Spain of the 
seventeenth century, was Don Jos(‘ph C/afiizarez, who tlourishial 
in the reign of Charles II. ITe left behind him a numlier ol‘ 
])lay<, in almost every class. Some of th(‘S(^, are historical as 
PicarUlo en Prpatla. founded on the adventure's of a Fi ederic 
de Braquemont, a son of him who, with »john de Bethencourt, 
in 1402, discovered and conquered the Canaries ; but they 
are little less romantic than those entirely of his own inven- 
tion. To conclude, neither the comedies of Canizarez, which 
are the most modern, nor those of (xuillcn de Castro and Don 
Juan Buys de Alarcoii, which are the most ancient, nor those 
of Don Alvaro Cubillo of Aragon, of Don Francisco de 
Leyra, of Don Agustino de /lalazar y Torres, of Don Chris- 
toval da Monroy y Silva, Don Juan de Matos Fra^oso, and 
Don Hieronyrno Cancer, iiossess a character suilicicntly 
marked to enable us to discover in them the manner and 
style of the author. Their works, like their names, are con- 
founded with etich other, and after having gone through the 
Spanish drama, whose richness at first view astonished and 
dazzled us, we quit it fatgued with its monotony 

The poetry of Spain continued to flourish during the reigns 
of the three Philips (1556 — 1665), m spite of the national 
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decline. The calamities which befel the monarchy, the double 
yoke politicaUand religious tyranny, the continual defeats, 
the revolt of conquered countrins, the destruction of the 
armies, the ruin of provinces, and the stagnation of commerce, 
could not wholly suppress the efforts of poetic genius. The 
Castilians, under Charles V., were intoxicated by the false 
glory of their monarch, and by the high station which they had 
newly acquired in Europe. A noble prijie and consciousness 
of their power urged them on to new enterprises ; they 
thirsted after distinction and renown ; and they ruslied for- 
ward with an increasing ardour in the career which was still 
open to them. The number of candidates for this noble palm 
did not diminish ; and as the different avenues which led to 
fiime, the service of their country, the cultivation of liberal 
knowledge and every branch of literature connected with 
philosophy, were closed against them ; as all civil employ was 
become the timid instrument of tyranny, and as the army was 
humiliated by continual defeats, poetry alone remained to 
thoscgwho were ambitious of distinction. The number of 
poets went on increasing in proportion as the number of men* 
of merit in every other class diminished. But with the reign 
of Philip IV. the spirit wlrcU had till then animated the 
Castilians, ceased. For some time before, poetry had partaken 
of the general decline, although tiie ardour of its votaries had 
not diniinished*i and affectation, and bombast, and all the 
faults of Gongora, had corrupted its style. At length the im-^ 
pulse which had so long propell^M them subsided ; the vanity 
of the distinction wliich attached itself to an affected and 
over-loaded manner was perceived ; and no means seemed to 
remain for the atUininent of ap bett<*r style. The Spanish 
writers abandoned themselves to apathy and rest *5 they bowed 
the neck to the yoke ; they attempted to forget the public 
calamitiips, to restrain their sentiments, to confine their tastes 
to physical enjoyments, to luxury, sloth, and effeminacy. 
The nation slumbered, and literature, with every motive to 
national glory, ceased. The reign of Charles IL, who mounted 
the , throne in 1665, at the age of years, and who trans- 
ferred at his death, in 1700, the heritage of the house of 
Austria to the Bourbons, is the epoch of the last decline of 
Spain. It is the period of its perfect insignilicance in the 
political world, of its extreme moi'al debasement, and of its 
lowest state of literature. The war of the Succession, which 

VOL. It. * D D 
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broke out shortly afterwards, though it devastated the pro^ 
vinces of Spain, yet restored to their inhabitants some, small 
portion of that energy whieh was so completely lost under the 
house of Austria. A national sentiment prompted them to 
take arras ; pride, or affection, not authority, decided on the 
part which they adopted ; and as soon as they learned once more 
to feel ibr themselves, they began again to reflect. Still their 
return to literature .was slow and tame ; that flame of imagina- 
tion, whicli, during a century, had given such numberless 
poets to Spain, was extinguished, and those who at length 
succeeded possessed no longer the same enthusiasm, nor^the 
same ^u*illiancy of fancy. 

Philip V. did not influence the literature of Spain by any 
particular attachment to that of France. Of slender talents, 
and possessed of little taste or information, his grave, sombre, 
and silent character, was rather Castilian than French. He 
founded the Academy of History, which led the learned to 
useful researches into Spanish antiquities, and the Academy 
of Language, which distinguished itself by the compilation of 
its excellent Dictionary, In other respects, he left his sub- 
jects to their natural bias in the cultivation of letters. Mean- 
while tlie splendour of the reign of Louis XIV,, which had 
dazzled all ICurope, and which had imposed on other nations 
and on foreign literature tke laws of French taste, had, in its 
turn, struck the Spaniards. A party was forifled amongst the 
men of letters and the fashionable world, by which the regular 
and classical compositions <5f the French were decidedly pre- 
ferred to the riches and brilliancy of Spanish imagination. 
On the other hand, the public attached itself \vith obstinacy to 
a style of poetry wliich seemed to' be allied lo the national glory; 
and the conflict between these two parties i»^as more particu- 
larly felt on the stage. Men of letters regarded Lope de 
Vega and Calderon with a mixture of pity and dontempt, 
whilst the people, oh the other hand, would not allow, in the 
theatrical performances, any imitation or translation from the 
French, and granted their applause only to the compositions 
of their ancient poets in the ancient national taste. The stage, 
therefore, remained, during the eighteenth century, on the 
same footing as in the time of Calderon ; except that few new 
pieces appeared but such as were of a religious tendency, as 
in these, it was imagined, faith might supply the want of 
talent. In the early part of the eighteenth century were pid)- 
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fished represented dramatic lives of the saints, which, in 
geneval, ought to have been objects of ridicule and scandal, 
and which, nevertheless, had obtained not only the permission, 
but the approbation and applause of the Inquisition. Such, 
amongst others, are two plays by Don Bernard Joseph de 
Reynoso y Quinones ; the one entitled, The Sun of Faith at 
.Marseilles, and the Conversion of France hy Saint Mary 
Magdalen ; and the other, The Sun of tke Magdalen shining 
brighter in its setting. The first was represented nineteen 
times successively after the feast of Christmas, in 1730 ; the 
second was received with not less enthusiasm in the following 
year. The Magdalen, Martha, and Lazarus, arrive a*: Mar- 
seilles in a vessel which is shipwrecked by a tempest, and 
appear walking tranquilly on the raging sea. The Magdalen, 
called on to combat with a priest of Apollo, is at one time 
seen by him and by all the people in the heavens surrounded 
by the angels, and at another time on the same ground as 
himself. She overthrows, at a word, his temple, and finally 
comrjands the broken columns and fallen capitals to return of ^ 
themselves to their places. The grossest pleasantries of the 
bufllbons who accompany her, the most eccentric burlesque of 
manners and history, arc mingled vnth the prayers and mys- 
teries of religion. 1 have also perused two comedies, more 
extravagant if possible, by Don Manuel IVancisco de Armesto, 
secretary of the Inquisition, who published them in 1736. 
They consist of the Life of the Sister Mary of Jesus de Agreda, • 
whom he designates iV3 the greate^ historian of sacred history ; 
la Coronista mas grande de la mas sagrada historiu, parte pri~ 
mera y segunda. Of the many qualities with which Calderon 
clothed his eccentric composition?j, extravagance^ was the only 
one that remained to the modern authors. But whilst the 
‘ taste of the people was so eagei for this kind of spectacle, and 
whilst it®was encorraged by the clergy, and supported by the 
Inquisition, the Court, enlightened by criticism and by a 
better taste, was desirous of rescuing Spain from the scan- 
dalous reproach which these pretended pious representations 
excited among strangers. Charles III. in 1765, prohibited 
the further performance of religious plays and Autos sacra- 
mentales; and the house of Bourbon had already deprived tbe 
people of another recreation not less dear to them, the Autos* 
tiafe. The last of these human sacrifices was celebrated in 
1680, in conformity to tlie wishes of Charles II. and as a 
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-festival at the same time religious and national, which would 
draw down on him the favour of heaven, iilfter the etitinc- 
tion of the Spanish branch of the house of Austria, the 
Inquisition was no longer allowed to destroy its victims in 
public ; but it has continued even to our own days to exercise 
the most outrageous cruelties on them in its dungeons. 

That party of literary critics who endeavoured to reform 
the natidnal taste, and adapt it to the French model, had at 
its head, at the middle of the last century, a man of great 
talents and extensive information, who had a considerable 
induence on the character and productions of his contenn^)o- 
rariejf.* This was Ignazio de Luzan, member of the Acade- 
mies of language, rhistory, and painting, a counsellor of state, 
and minister of commerce. lie was attached to poetry, and 
himself composed verses with elegance. He fou^d in his 
nation no trace of criticism, except among the imitators of 
Gongora, who had reduced to rules all the bad taste of their 
school. It was for the avowed purpose of attacking these 
that he carefully studied the principles of Aristotle and' those 
of the French authors ; and as he was himself more remark- 
able for elegance and correctness of style, than lor an ener- 
getic and fertile imagination*,' he sought less to unite the 
Frtncli correctness to the eminent qualities of his country- 
men, than to introduce a foreign literature in the place of that 
possessed by the nation. In conformity with these principles, 
and in order to reform the taste of his country, he composed 
his celebrated Treatise on'^l’oetry, prifited at Saragossa in 
1737, in a folio volume of live hundred pages. This work, 
written with great judgment and a display of vast erudition, 
clear without languor^ elegdnt and unaffected, was received 
by men of fetters as a master-piece, and lAs ever since been 
cited by the classical party ifl Spain as containing the basis 
and rules of true taste. The principles which Lbzan lays 
down with regard to poetry, considered as an useful and in- 
structive amusement, rather than as a passion of the soul, and 
an exercise of one of the noblest faculties^ of our being, are 
such as have been repeated in all treatises of this tind, until 
the time when the Germans began to regard this art from a 
more elevated point of view, and substituted for the poetics 
of the peripatetic philosopher a more happy and ingeliious 
analysis of the mind and -the imagin^^tion. 

Some Spanish authors, about the middle of the last century, 
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commenced writing for the theatre, on the principles of Luzan, 
and in the French style. He himself translated a piece of La 
Chaussee, and many other dramatic translations were about 
the same time represented on the stage at Madrid. Augustin 
de Montiano y Luyando, counsellor of state, and member of 
the two academies, composed, in 1750, two tragedies, Virginia 
and Ataulpho; which are, says Boutterwek, drawn with 
such exact conformity to the French model, that we should 
take them rather for translations than ff)r original composi- 
tions. They are both, he adds, frigid and tame ; but the 
purity and correctness of the language, the care which the 
author has taken to avoid all false metaphors, and the natural 
style of the dialogue, render the perusal of them highly agree- 
able. They are composed in blank iambics, like the Italian 
tragedies. Luis Joseph Velasquez, the historian of Spanish 
poetry, attached himself to the same party. His work, entitled 
Origenes de la Poesia Espanola., printed in 1754, shews how 
much the ancient national poetry was then forgotten, since we 
find a man of his genius and learning, often involving its 
history in fresh confusion, instead of throwing new light upon» 
it. His work has been translated into the German tongue, 
and enriched with extensive observations by Dieze.* These 
critics were not deficient in talent and taste, although they 
were scarcely capable of appreciating the imagination of their 
ancestors ; but Spain, from the death of Philip IV. to the 
middle of the last century, did not produce a single poet who 
could merit tiie attention of pos'^ity. * 

The only species of eloquence which had been cultivated in 
Spain, even in the most splendid period of her literature, was 
that of the pulj)it. In no other profession was an orator per- 
mitted to address the public. But if the inliuence of the 
monks, and the shackles with which they had loaded the mind 
of the tpation, had at length almost destroyed all poetical 
genius, we may easily imagine what the a^t of eloquence would 
be in their hands. The preposterous study of an unintelli- 
gible jargon, which was presented to students under the names 
of logic, philosophy, and scholastic.theology,^ inevitably cor- 
rupted the minds of those destined to the church. As a model 
of style, they had no other guide than Gongora and his school; 
and, on this atfected and extravagant manner, which had been 
named the cultivated style, all their discourses were formed. 

* Gottingen, 1769, 1 vol. 12mov j 
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The preachers endeavoured to compose long and soundings 
periods, each member of which was almost always a lyric 
verse ; to form an assemblage of pompous expressions, fiow- 
ever inconsistent with each other ; to construct their sentences 
on the complicated model of the Latin tongue ; and by 
fatiguing and surprising the mind, to conceal from their audi- 
tors the emptiness of their sermons. Almost every phrase 
was supported by a Latin quotation. Provided they could 
repeat nearly the same words, they never sought any con- 
nexion in the sense, but they congratulated themselves, on 
the contrary, as on a felicity of expression, when, by applying 
the words of Scripture, they could express the local circum- 
stances, the names and the qualities of their congregation in 
the language of the sacred writings. Nor, in order to procure 
such ornaments, did they confine their researches to the Bible ; 
they placed in requisition all their knowledge of antiquity, and 
more especially treatises on ancient mythology; for, agreeably 
to the system of Gongora, and the opinion which was formed 
of the cultivated style, it was an acquaintance with fabi^lous 
history, and a frequent display of it, which distinguished a 
refined from a vulgar style. Witticisms, a play on words, and 
equivoques, appeared to them oratorical strokes not unworthy 
of the pulpit ; and popular preachers would not have been 
satisfied, if violent and repeated bursts of laughter had not 
borne testimomy to thv.ir success. To attract and command 
the attention from the outset, appeared to them the essence of 
art ; and to attain this, they^ considered ^t no iinpropriety to 
excite the attention of their audience by a jest, or to scanda- 
lize them by a beginning which seemed to be blasphemous 
or heretical, provided that the <"onclusior of the sentence, 
which was always long delayed, explained in a natural manner 
what had at first amazed and c9nfounded the hearer. 

In the midst of this scandalous degradation of Christian 
eloquence, a man of infinite wit, % Jesuit, wlio belonged to 
that society of reformers of the public taste which had been 
formed about the middle of the eighteenth century, and who 
was also connected with Augustin de Monfiano y Luyando, 
the tragic poet and counsello” of state, of whom we have 
recently spoken, undertook to correct the clergy, and more 
particularly the preachers, by a comic romance. He took Cer- 
vantes for his model, in the hope of producing the same im- 
pression on had preachers by the life of his ridiculous monk, 
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as the author of Don Quixote had made on all bad romance- 
writers by the adventures of his whimsical knight. This ex- 
traordinary worl?, entitled, Tfie Life of Vriar Oerund de 
Campazas, by Don Francisco Lobon de Salazar, appeared in 
three volumes, in 1758. Under the assumed name of Lobon, 
the Jesuit, Father de ITsla, attempted to conceal himself ; but 
the many enemies, whom this lively satire raised against him, 
soon detected the subterfuge. The circumstance of giving to 
works of profound thought and serious ifnport, the form of a 
romance and a sportive style, is a peculiar characteristic of Span- 
ish literature. The Italians do not possess a single work to 
plabe at the side of Cervantes, Quevedo, or Father de 1’ Isla. 
They consider it beneath them to mingle pleasantries, ^or the 
interest of fabulous adventures, with philosophic reflections. 
They are not on that account the more profound thinkers ; 
they are only the less agreeable. Their pedantic gravity 
repels all readers who do not bestow on them a serious atten- 
tion; and while they have excluded philosophy from the 
world^of fashion, it has not derived any advantage from its 
banishment. In their literatui'e therefore we find, perhaps,, 
more taste, and an imagination fully as rich and better regu- 
lated, but infinitely less wit, than among the Spaniards. 

Friar Gerund, the hero of Father de ITsla, is supposed to 
be the son of a rich countryman of Campazas, Antonio Zotes, 
a great friend of the monks, an3 who opens his house and 
granaries to them whenever they seek alms in his village. 
His conversation with the Capucliins had filled his head with" 
passages of Latin, which he did not understand, and theo- 
logical propositions, which he received in an inverted sense. 
But he was tlie^^chclar of thocvilkige, and the monks, grateful 
for his abundant ilms, applauded every thing 1 x 0 = said. Zotes 
became, by anticipation, proud of his son, to whom he was 
ambitiouc of giving a regular education. His brother, a 
gymnasiarch of San Gregorio, had already distinguished 
himself in his eyes by a dedicatory epistle in Latin, which the 
most experienced linguist could neither construe nor under- 
stand.* Gerund was not yet seven* years old when he was 

* This epistle is worthy of Kahelais, whom in other respects also Father de I’Isla 
often recalls co our recollection, by his lively and exquisite satire by his humorous 
travostie of pedantry, and by the address with which he lashes not only the particular 
object of uiB castigation, but e\ ery thing ridiculous in his way. At the same ti*ne the 
reverend father, in his imitation of Rabelais, has never, like him, offended against 
WPfwty of manners. We here '.give the commencement of this epistle^ an^ tho 
Castilian translation attached to it : 

L Haetenui 
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sent to learn the rudiments of language from the master of 
the school of Villa Ornata ; and the author hence ^ takes 
occasion to describe, in a burlesque manner, the mode of in- 
struction and pedantry of the village teachers, as well as the 
ridiculous importance which was at that time bestowed on 
the disputes as to the ancient and new orthography. The 
scene becomes still more amusing, when Gerund appears 
before th^, domine or governor, who enquires into his attain- 
ments. It is impossible to describe in a more entertaining 
manner, the gravity of the pedant, who at every opportunity 
gives Latin quotations; the folly of the subjects on which 
he discourses ; and the admiration which he endeavours' to 
instil into his pupil, for every thing that is most bombastic 
and ridiculous in the titles and dedications of books. Father 
de I'lsla takes this opportunity of making war without dis- 
tinction on the dunces of all countries. Thus the governor 
presents to the admiring Gerund the dedicatory epistle of a 
treatise of sacred geography by some German author. “ To 
the only three hereditary sovereigns in heaven and j^arth, 
1 Jesus Christ, Frederic Augustbs, Electoral Prince of Saxony, 
and Maurice William, Hereditary Prince of Saxe-Zeitz.’’ 
“An excellent idea!" exclaims the governor, “but you shall 
shortly hear something much superior ! I allude to the titles 
which our incomparable author has invented to explain the 
states of which Jesus Christ is hereditary prince. Attend 
to me, my children ! perhaps in all your lives you will not 
hear any thing more divintv If I had^been s\) fortunate as 
to have invented these titles, I should have considered my- 
self an Aristotle or a Plato. He calls, then, Jesus Christ, 
in pure and easy Latin, ‘The» Crowned Emperor of the 
Celestial Ho»t, His Majesty the chosen King of Sion, Grand 
Pontiff of the Christian Cfiurch, Archbishop of Souls, 
Elector of the Truth, Archduke of Glory, Dukei^of Life, 


Hactenus me intr4 vurgam animi lite- “ Hasta aqui la cxcelsa ;ngratitud de tu 
scentis inipjtum, tua here tuduinstar inihi sobcranla 1 m obscurecido en cl ammo, 4 
luminis extimandca de normnm redubiare inancra de clarisbimo esplendor las apaj^a- 
compellet sed antistar gerras anitas das antoruhas deV mas sonoro clann, coa 
diribiita, ct posartitvm nasoncm quasi ecos luminosos, 4 iinpulsos balbucicntes 
agrcdula: quibusdam lacunis. Barbur de la furibunda fama. Pero quando exa- 
Tum stridorem averrucandus oblatero. mino el rosiclor de los despojos al terso 
Vos etiam viri optimi, ne mihi in anginam bruflirdcl emisferio en cl biando ordscopo 
vestrae hispiditatis amauticataclum car- del argentado catre, que elevadq a la re- 
men irreptet. Ad rabem meam magico- gion de la techumbre inspira or4culos al 
pertit : cicures quse conspicite ut alimones acierto en bubedas de cristal ; ni lo ayroso 
meis camaboriis. quam censiones extetis, admite uas competrncias, ni en lo heroyco 
etc, caben mas eloquentes disonancias." 
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Prince of Peace, Knight of the Gates of Hell, Hereditary 
Ruler of Nations, Lord of Assize, Counsellor of State, and 
Privy Counsellor of the King his Heavenly Father, &c. &c. 

These examples give a value to criticism, by pre- 
senting us with reality in the midst of fiction, and by con- 
vincing us that if Gerund and his teachers are in thcmselvea 
imaginary beings, the taste on which their history is founded, 
was but too real and prevailing. 

The young Gerund having at length linished his studies,^ 
instead of becoming a priest, allows himself to be seduced by 
two monks, who lodge with his father, and who engage him 
to' enter into their convent. The preacher dazzles him by 
his florid eloquence, whilst the lay brother secretly gains him 
over by making him acquainted with the illicit indulgences 
which the young monks find in their convents ; indulgences 
which are still augmented, when, as preachers, they become 
the favourites of the women, and their cells are replenished 
with chocolate and sweets, and all the offerings of pious soals. 

T|ie young monk takes for his model the senior preacher 
of his convent. Friar Bias, whose portrait is drawn by th<^ 
hand of a master. He is a vain monk, wdio, above every 
thing, seeks the suffi ages of the women, of whom his audi- 
ence was composed, and who endeavours to charm their eyes 
by the fashion and elegance of his hood and woollen gown. 
It is he who furnishes the auth*or witli instances of sudden 
surprise, caused to the audience by the abrupt introductions 
of the preacher, ^t one time, i^reaching on the Trinity, In? 
commences by saying : “ I deny the proposition that God i& 
a single essence in tliree percons.” All his auditors instantly 
regard each other, with an^azevpent, when, after a pause, he 
continues : “ Si;cli is the language of the Ebionite, the Mar- 
cion ite, the Arian, the Manicheaii ; but,” &c. On another oc- 
casion, cpreaching on the Incarnation, he exclaims : “ To your 
liealths, gentlemen !” and v^hen all his congregation are ready 
to burst into laughter, he gravely adds : “This is no subject 
for laughter ; for to your healths, to mine, and to that of all the 
world, has Jesus Christ contributed liy Ivs glorious incarnation.” 

Meanwhile, Friar Gerund, rin his turn, begins to preach ; 
at fiist to the refectory, and afterwards to the self-disciplin- 
ing penitents ; and as his unintelligible discourses had excited 
the wonder of the people, and particularly of the cobbler of 
the village, an acknowledged judge in the oratorical art> 
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Antonio Zotes, who was at that time mojor-domo of the 
brotherhood of the town of Campazas, sends for his spn to 
deliver his first public sermon there on the day of the feast 
of the Holy Sacrament. The triumph of his relations, the 
admiration of the villagers, the vanity and impertinence of 
the hero, are painted with exquisite truth by the satirical 
Jesuit. He describes the toilet of Gerund, the church 
where he^is to preach, and the procession which attends him 
to the pulpit. “Fnar Gerund,’* he says, “left his house 
for the church with the train which we have mentioned ; he 
drew on himself the eyes of all that could see him ; he 
walked^^gravely forward, his body erect, his head elevated, 
his eyes tranquil, mild, and benignant ; making with dignity 
and reserve inclinations of his head to the right and to the 
left, in return to those who saluted him with their hats ; nor 
did he forget to take out from time to time his white cambric 
handkerchief, with four knots of silk at the four corners, to 
wijfe away the pretended perspiration, nor after that, his 
other handkerchief of silk, of rose colour on one side, and 
T^earl on the other, to blow his nose when he had no occasion.” 

On his arrival at the church, he repeats a short prayer, 
and entering into the vestry while mass begins, which is sung 
by the licentiate Quixano, his godfather, two curates, pa- 
rishioners of the neighbourhood, serve him as dean and sub- 
dean. The choir is composed of three sacristans, also of the 
neighbourhood, who bear the palm from the whole province 
in chanting the Gregorian h^ .nn ; the carrier of the village 
forms the base with his deep voice, and a boy of twelve 
years of age, who was intended 'for the chapel of St. James, 
at Valladolid, the treble. Thew ismo organ in the church, but 
its place is supplied with advantage by two bagpipes from Gali- 
cia, whom the major-domo of the festival, the father of Gerund, 
had hired expressly for the occasion, pi;omising to them 
twenty reals apiece, avid meat and-drink at discretion. 

The opening of the sermon and the salutation of Friar 
Gerund to his native place, are copied from the text. The 
satirical Jesuit has in ^qo^degree overcharged them, and the 
preposterous discourse which he gives us, is by no means 
more extraodinary than those which are often heard in the 
churches of Spain and Italy. It is thus that he commences ; 

If the Holy Ghost has spoken to us the truth by the mouth of 
JoBus Christ, how unhappy a wretch am 1 1 'I shall be lost and utterly 
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confounded, for this oracle has declared that no man can be a preacher 
or n prophet in his own coi^try : Nemo Propheta in patria sud. How 
rash, then, have I becii to stand forward as a preache* this day in mine ! 
But, my brethren, suspend your judgment for a moment ; tor, to my 
great comfort, I find from the sacred writings, that all arc not alike 
subjected to the truths of the Evangelist : Non omnes obediunt Evanr- 
gelio ; and who knows but this may be one of those numerous proposi- 
tions, which, according to the opinion of a philosopher, arc only put 
there to terrify us : ad terrorem. 

These, my brethren, are the first-fruits of my oratorical lab, ours, the 
exordium of my duties in the pulpit ; or, to sperfk more clearly to the 
most ignorant, this is the first of all my sermons, according to the text 
of the sacred oracles ; PHmum aermonem fecij O TJieophile ! But 
whither doth the bark of my discourse direct its voyage ! Attend to 
me, my friends ! Every thing here presages a happy event. From 
every side 1 perceive prophetic glimpses of felicity. We must cither 
refuse our faith to the history of the Evangelist, Ox the Anointed him- 
self preached his first sermon in the place where he received sacred 
ablution from the purifying waters of baptism. It is true that the 
evangelical narration does not reveal this, but it tacitly supposee it. 
The Lord received the frigid purification : Baptizatva eat Jeaus ; and 
the azure taffety curtain of heaven avivs rent : Et ecce aperti aunt cceli ; 
and the Holy Ghost descended in the form of a fluttering dove • Et vidi 
Spiritum Dei deacendentem simt eolumham. Behold ' the Messiah 
receives the baptism ! the celestial veil is rent ! the Holy Spirit 
descends on his head. And do we not here trace the vestiges of it ? 
Does not the celestial dove still hover around the head of the preacher 

But all explanation is superfluous, when the words of the oracle are 
so clear. It is further said, that Jesus, when baptized, retired to the 
desert, or that he was led thither by the J3cvil Ductus cat in deaertum 
ut tentaretur a Diabolo. He there remained some time : he there 
watched and prayed, and was tempted , and the first time that he went 
out was to preach in a field in a country place : Stctit Jeaua in loco 
campestr'i. How is it po..sible not to recognize in all this the lively 
picture of all that has happened to me'^ I was baptized m this illus- 
trious parish ; I retired into the desert of religion, if the devil indeed 
did not lead me thither • Ductus eat a apiritu in deaertum^ ut tentaretur 
a Diabolo. And what else can a man do in the desert, than watch, 
pray, fast, and endure temptation ** And I escaped from' the desert to 
preach. To preach where Jn loco campestri ; in a country place, at 
Campazas ; 'a place which recalls to mind the fields of Damascus, which 
raises envy in the plains of Pharsa’ia, and condemns to oblivion the fields 
of Troy, et campus ubi Troja fuit. 

I never had the good fortune to hear a sermon from a 
Spanish monk ; but I once, when travelling, met by chaneg 
with an Italian barber, who made a trade of selling sermona 
to monks who were themselves too ignorant to compose them. 
He had an ear not insensible to a certain degree of harmony, 
and he succeeded in constructing a succession of sounding 
periods, to which nothing was wanting but the sense. Ha* 
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uinlerstood a little French, and had the curiosity to turn over 
many old books. In order to compose these marl^etable 
sermons, he collected together the shreds and tatters of 
Christian preachers which he had discovered in some old 
library ; and it was by no means easy to detect his plagiar- 
isms, as he began and ended his theft always in the middle 
of a sentence. He consulted me on one of his sermons, but 
withoutdttcquainting me with the secret, and I was not a little 
astonished at those pompous periods, the conclusion of which 
never corresponded with the beginning, and of which the 
different parts had never been intended for one another. 
When he confessed to me in what way he had composed 
them, I endeavoured, in the best way 1 could, to unite the 
two ends of the sentences ; but both my time and my patience 
failed me, and 1 returned his sermon to him not unworthy of 
Friar Gerund. A little time afterwards it was preached by 
tlie monk who bought it, and obtained as high applause as 
that of our hero of Campazas. 

This Jesuit, who ridiculed with so much courage the bad 
ft.taste of the monks, and who was not afraid of exciting 
scandal by jesting on sacred subjects, was in other respects a 
sincerely religious man, and one who was even scrupulous 
and rigid in his profession. All the sciences connected with 
church eloquence are incidentally laid down in his work, and 
he introduces on repeated occasions the superiors of Friar 
Gerund, who endeavour, by advice full of wisdom and reli- 
gion, to lead him into abet’ijr style. The Jesuit at the same 
time directs some part of his satire against the new philoso- 
phy, which was at that time rising in France and England. 
He not only combats irrebgiofli, but tl e abandonment of 
the ancient 'systems ; he ridicules naturah philosophy, and 
wishes to revive the study of .scholastic theology ; he appeals 
often to the authority of the Inquisition, and invokes its 
aid against those preachers who disfigure their composi- 
tions by profane applications ; and, in short, he shews 
himself through his whole book very warmly and sin- 
cerely attached to his. church. But all his zeal could not save 
him from the animosity of a portion of the clergy, and 
particularly of the mendicant order, who considered themselves 
as more immediately the subject of his attack. They dis- 
covered him under the assumed name by which he liad en- 
deavoured to conceal hiinself ; they 'loaded him with invec- 
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tives, and engaged him in a literary warfare, wTifch probably 
embittered his djys, though he always obtained the advan- 
tage in his arguments. Their hatred is nevertheless only in- 
creased his reputation, and the Ilutory of Friar Gerund is 
regarded with reason as the first work of genius which Spain 
produced in the eighteenth century. 

In the latter part of that century, a love of national litera- 
ture seemed to revive in the narrow circle of Spanish writers. 
The correctness of the French style did not wholly satisfy 
them ; they felt an attachment to the poets of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, and some men of real merit at- 
tempted to unite Spanish genius with classical elegance. 

The first in this poetical band who ventured to attack the 
French style, was Vincent Garcias de la Huerta, a member 
of the Spanish academy, and librarian to the king. It seems 
to me, tliat without in any manner allowing the superiority 
of the Spanish over the French literature, we ought always to 
regard with approbation the attempts of a writer to restore tt 
his c<juntry its original genius, to re-establish its peculiar cha-- 
racter, and the imagination which it has received from its^ 
ancestors, and to prevent it from declining into a monotonous 
and fatiguing uniformity. Thfe attempt of Huerta to revive 
the ancient literature of his country, by calling into action 
the national pride, was the more likely to be attended witli 
success, as, before he applied Himself to criticism, he had 
already deservedly obtained the name of a poet. A piscatory 
eclogue, whidli he recited in 17(?^, in a distribution of prizes' 
made by the academy, had attracted the attention of the pub- 
lic ; and his romances in the ancient style, his commentaries, 
and his sonnets, lK.re still rtroRger testimony to his poetical 
talents. At length, in 17*^8, he had the cour:ige to imitate 
the ancient masters of the Spanish stage, who for the last hun- 
<h*ed ye..rs had been considered as barbarous. He composed 
his tragedy of Rachel^ in which he proposed to unite the 
brilliant imagination of Spanish poetry with the dignity of the 
French, and to avoid the conventional forms of the French 
drama without sacrificing its better qu-ilities. 

The public, with transport, seconded his patriotic intentions. 
Rachel was performed in all the theatres of Spain, and every 
where received with enthusiasm. Before it was printed, two 
thousand copies of it had been written, which had been for- 
warded to various parts of the Spanibh dominions and to 
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America. Yet this piece is by no means perfect ; it is merely 
an honourable pyoof of the poetical and nayonal senti^ient of 
a man of genius, who was desirous of contributing to the re- 
establishment of the art in his native country. The subject 
is taken from the ancient history of Castile. Alfonso IX. 
who was defeated by the Moors in the dreadful battle of 
Alarcos, in 1195, was attached to a beautifulJewess, called 
Kachel, »whom the nobles and people accused as the cause of 
the calamities which had befallen the monarchy. He is en- 
treated to terminate a passion which all his court regarded as 
dishonourable. He balances for a long time betwixt duty and 
love, when a rebellion, which he had with difficulty suppressed, 
broke out afresh. Eachel, whilst the king is absent hunting, 
is surprised in th*e palace by the rebels ; her wretched coun- 
sellor Reuben, is compelled to kill her, in order to save his 
own life; and he is himself slain by the king on his return 
home. The piece is divided into three acts or jornadas, 
agreeably to the ancient usage of Spain. In other respects we 
may easily perceive that this great opponent of the ^Ifrench 
♦ drama has not himself escaped the contagion of the taste 
which he was combating. The dialogue is wholly in un- 
rhimed iambics, without any intermixture of sonne^ts or lyric 
verses, and there is no striking scene, although the deaths at 
the conclusion are represented on the stage. The language 
is dignified throughout, and many scenes are highly pathetic ; 
but the characters are badly managed. The beautiful Rachel 
does not appear sufficiently often ; her^counse'ilor Reuben is 
disagreeable ; and the monarch is too feeble. It .seems that 
Huerta wished to flatter not &nly the love of the Spaniards 
for their ancient drama, bu/, al#o their hatred of the Jews. 
In anotiier piece, called Agamemnon vengmio, he attempted 
to apply the romantic style to fi classical subject ; he mingled 
iambics with octaves and lyric verses, and he thus ad».^anced a 
Step fur'ther in his approach to Cxlderon. It was after he had 
acquired tliis title to the respect of the public, that Huerta, 
in order to re-establish the reputation of the ancient drama- 
tists, published, in i\78'5, his Teatro Espanol, iri sixteen 
volumes, small octavo, in which he has inserted his criticisms 
and invectives against the French stage. He has not, how- 
ever, himself ventured to expose his favourite authors .to a 
still more severe criticisp. He has given in his collection 
few pieces except comedies of the clod'k and the sword^ and be 
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has not admitted a single plaj of Lope de Vega, the historical 
pieces Of Calderon, or any of his Auios Sa^ramentales, He 
was too weU aware of the violent hostilities to which such 
compositions would have exposed him. With almost the same 
views, Don Juan Joseph Lopez de Sedano published, in 
1768, his Parnaso EspanoU to place before the eyes of his 
countrymen the ancient monuments of her poetical fame. 

On the other hand, celebrity has attended some comic poets, 
almost of our own day, who have introduced, with success, 
the French style on the Spanish stage. In some instances, in 
imitation of Marivaux, they have painted elegant manners, 
fashionable sensibility, and the slighter interests of the heart ; 
in others, they have attempted the higher drama, and some- 
times they have even risen to comedies of character. Nicolas 
Fernandez de Moratin is known as an author of regular tra- 
gedy, Leandro Fernandez de Moratin as a comic author, and 
Don Luciano Francisco Cornelia as approaching nearer than 
either of the two others to the ancient national style. Their 
works have not, hitherto, found their way into other countries ; 
and as they appear to have few pretensions to originality^ 
they excite our curiosity in a slighter degree. Of all the 
authors of tliis new school, there is only one with whose 
pieces I am acquainted, and that imperfectly ; those of Don 
Ramon de la Cruzyeano published in 1788, and consisting of 
a great number of comedies, dramas, interludes, and saynetes. 
The last seem to have retained all the ancient national^ 
gaiety. The*f)oet has taken a p^asure in painting in these 
little pieces the manners of the people, and introduces market- 
women, sellers of chesnuts, Ci.rpenters, and artisans of every 
kind. The vivacity of the inhabitants of the South, their 
passionate sentirrents, their vivid imagination, iftid their pic- 
turesque language, preserve, ^ven among the people, some- 
thing p^^^tical ; and ennoble the characters drawn from this 
clafii- of society. Don RaraoM de Cruzyeano has written, und^ 
the ancient name of Loa, prologues for the comedies repre- 
sented before the Coui^ and we there find allegorical beings 
conversing with men agreeably to the rncient taste. Thus, in 
the Vaqueros de Aranjtiez, which served as a prologue to a 
translation of The Barber of Seville^ the Tagus, the Escurial, 
Madrid; and Loyalty, appeared at the same time with Shep- 
herds and Shepherdesses. It is true, indeed, that the allegory 
is not, throughout, treatbd with the ancient gravity, and that 
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the shepherds occasionally indulge in a jest on these eccentric 
interlocutors assuming the human form. The pieces of Don 
Ramon are like those of the early times, composed in redon- 
dilhas asfionantes, and lyric verses are occasionally mingled with 
them to express passion or sensibility ; but this similarity of 
exterior form only renders the contrast of manners more 
striking ; we think ourselves transported into another world, 
and we c-'-nnot conceive how Spanish words can express senti- 
ments so opposite to those of the ancient Spaniards. There 
is no longer any trace in the higher ranks of the courteous 
gallantry of the cavalier, of the mixed reserve and passion of 
the wopicn, of suspicious jealousy in the husband, of the cruel 
severity often shewn by fathers and brothers, or of that irri- 
table point of honour, so destructive to the happiness of 
lovers. A cavalier scrvente in the Italian manner, under the 
name of Cortejo, is admitted to an intimacy with the young 
wife ; his rights are acknowledged ; to him solely belong the 
private conversation, the first place by her side, the honour 
of dancing with her, and all the tender sentiments and endear- 
ments of marriage ; whilst the husband, exposed to caprice, 
and ill humour, neglected or overlooked by all the guests in 
the house, has no part left but ths^t of paying the expenses. 
The two little pieces of The Ball and llie Ball seen from 
behind: Bl Sarao, y el reverso del Sarao; prove to us that 
Spain lias exactly adopted the manners of Italy. Another 
apiece, taken from fashionable life, El Divorzio feliz, The 
happy Divorce, shews tha'>the Spaniards were also well ac- 
quainted with the character of a man of successful gallantry ; 
and that the frivolous pride of these conquests had assumed 
the place of the ancient distinctions of ho.iour. 

The latter^ part of the last century also give birth to some 
lyrical poets, and to some works of originality. Tomas dc 
Yriarte^ principal keeper of the records of the Supreiue Coun- 
cil, in his Eahulas Bitterarias, published in 1782, attained 
in some degree to the grace and simplicity of Lr Fontaine ; 
and their merit was the more felt, a#at that period no good 
fabulist had appearec^- in Spain. He never displayed more 
grace than when he borrowed the redondilhas of the ancient 
Castilian romances. 

Two of the fables of this author I shall here trsyislata .The 
first, The ass and the flu^e, is adapted to a favourite popular 
air : 
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THr. ASS AND THE FLUTE. 
You must know that thjs ditty, 
This little romance, 

(L'e it dull, be it \Atty) 

Arose from mere chance. 
Near a certain enclosure, 

Not far from my manse, 

An ass, with composure. 

Was passing by chance : 

Ah he went along prying, 

With sober advance, 

A shepherd’s flute lying 
lie found there by chance. 
Our am.itcur started 
And eyed it askance. 

Drew nearer, and snorted 
Upon it by cliance. 

The bre.ith of the brute, Sir, 
Drew music for once ; 

It enter’d the flute, Sir, 

And blew it by chance. 

“ Ah ! ’ cried he, in wonder. 

“ How comes this to passt 
Who will now dare to slander 
Thu skill of an ass ? ” 

And asses in plenty 
I see at a glance, 

Who, one time in twenty, 
Ilvccecd by mere chance. 


EL BOHRICO T LA FLADTA, 
Ksta fabulilla, 

Saiga bien o mal. 

Me ha ocurridq) ahors 
For casualidad. 

Cerca de unos prados 
Oue hai en mi lugar, 
Passaba un bornco 
Por casualidad. 

Una flauta cn cllos 
Hallo, que un zagal 
Se dcx6 olvidada ' ' 

Por casualidad. 

Acercose a olerla, 

Kl dicho animal, 

Y di6 un resoplido 
Por casualidad. 

£n la flauta el aire 
Se bubo dc colar, 

Y Bono Ja flauta 
Pot casualidad. 

Oh ! dixo el bornco 
Q.ue bien se tocar ' 

Y diran que es mala 
La mu.siea asnal? 

Sin reglas del artp 
Borriquitus hai 
Que una vcz aciertan 
Por casualidad. 


The following, The 13ear and the Monkey^ is written in 
simple 7'edondilhas, rhymed like the ancient romances : 

THE BEAR AND THE MONKEY. l’OSO Y LA MONA. 


A bear with whom a Piedmontese 
Join’d company to earn their bread, 
Essay’d on half his legs to please 
The public, whore his master led. 


In oso, con que la vida 
(Janaba un Piamontes, 

La no muy bien aprendida 
Danza ensayaba ed dos pies. 


With looks tliat boldly claim’d applause. 

He ask'd the ape, ** Sir, what think jou^ 
The ape was skill’d in dancing laws. 

And answer'd, “ It will never do.’' 


f|pericndo hacer de persona, 
Dixo a una monu Que tal ? 
Era penta la mona, 

Y nspondidle : muy mal. 


*’ You judge the inatt/'r wrong, my friend,’ 
Bruin rejoin’d , “ you are-not civil ! • 

Were these legs given for you to mend 
'riie ease and grace wiiii which they swn 
It ch.inced a pig was standing by - 
“Bravo* aNlonishing! Encore!" 
Exclaim’d tire (Titie of the . ty, 

“ Such dancing we shall see no more*" 


’ Yo creo, replied el oso, 

• Que me haces poco favor, 

Pues que ? mi airc fco cs garboso 1 
el ?” No hago el paso c<|n pnmor ? 
Estaba el cerdo presente, 

Y dixo bravo ! bien va ! 

Baylarm mas cxcelcnte * 

No se ha vis to ni vera. 


Poor Brum, when he heard the sentence, 
Began an inward calculation; _ 

Then, witli a face that spoke repoRance, 
Express’d aloud his meuitation. 

“ When the sly monkey call’d me dunce, 

I entertain'd some slight misgiving, 

But, pig! thy praise has proved at once 
That dancing wHl not earn my living ” 
Let every candidate for fame 

Rely upon this wholesome rule ; — 

“ Your work is bad, if wise men h'-ime, 

But worse, if lauded by a fool ! ” 

VOL. II. E 


Echo cl oso, al vir cstu, 

Sus queiitas alia entre si, 

Y con ademan modesto 
Hu^o cxclamar asi. 
Quando me desaprobaba 
La Mona, lleguc a dudar, 

Mas ya que el cerdo me alaba 
Muy mal debo de baylar. 
Guarde para su regalo 
Esta suntencia un autor ; 

Si A;1 sabio no apruebaj malo ; 
Si el necio aplaude, peor. 
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Yriarte also wrote a didactic poem on music, which ob- 
tained a considerable reputation ; but which, notwithstanding 
the poetical ornaments with which the author has occasionally 
interspersed it, is, in the scientific portion of it, little more 
than rhymed prose. 

Boutterwek, in conclusion, celebrates, as a favourite of the 
Graces, and as a poet worthy of the best times of Spanish 
litcratujje, Juan Melendez Valdes, who is, probably, still alive, 
and who, at the clo'^e of the last century, was Doctor of Laws 
in Salamanca. His poems were printed at Madrid, in two 
volumes, .octavo, 1785. From his youth he was a follower of 
Horace, Tibullus, Anacreon, and Villegas ; and, if he ha?, not 
attained the voluptuous grace of the last, he has still adorn(*.d 
his poetry with a moral delicacy, to which Villegas had little 
pretension. The pleasures, the pains, and the joys of love, the 
festivals, the leisure, and the tranquil hours of a country life, 
are the subjects which Melendez delighted to celebrate. His 
lively and romantic genius would characterise him as a S[)a- 
niard ; but the turn of his thoughts is more allied to England 
r and Germany. Some of his idyls have all the grace of Qessner, 
joined to the harmonious language of the South. I shall annex 
in a note, an example from Iloutterwek ; * and this is the last 
specimen of Spanish poetry which 1 shall present to the reader. 

We shall here close the history which we proposed to give 
of the literature of Spain ^ and it is with regret that we per- 
ceive the brilliant illubions which illustrious names and 
chivalric manners at first pxeited in us, successively vani^'^hing 
from our eyes. The poem of the Cid lifftt presented itself to 
us amongst the Spanish works, as the Cid himself amongst 


The follow, ng is an idyl of Melendez 
Sirndg yo niHo tierno, 

Con Ij Oorila, ^ 

Me andaba por la selva 

.Cogiendo fiorecillas, 

l)e quo alcgres gu^rnaldas 

Con gracia peregnna 

Para am bos ooTonarnos 

Su mano disponia. 

Asi cu niQecus tales 
De juegos ^ deliciai. ' 
Pasabamos feliues 
Las boras y los dias. 

. Con (.'Dos poco & poco 
La edad corn6 dv pnsa, 

Y fu6 de la tnocencia 
Saltando la malicia. 

Yo no s£; mas al verme f 
Durila se reia. 


Y fi mi* de solo liablarla 
Tarnbicn mo daba nsa. 
Luego al darlo las flores 
El i’''‘cbo me latia,* 

Y al ella coronarme 
Quodabaso embebida. 

Una tardu tras .'sto 

I Vimos dos tortolillas 
Quo cj n tromulos jneos 
Se balagaban ami(;as 
Aientdnos su oxomplo, 

Y entre bonostas ouncias, 
Nos contamos turbados 
Nuestras dulccs fatigas. 

Y en un punto, qual sonrbxa 
Vol6 de nuestra vista 

La nifies ; mas en torno 
Nob di6 el amor bus dichaa. 
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the hero-3s of Spain ; and after him we find nothing in any 
degree equalling either the noble simplicity of liis real cha- 
racter, or the chaf‘m of the brilliant fictions of which he is the 
subject. Nothing that has since appeared can justly demand 
our unqualified admiration. In the midst of the most brilliant 
efforts of Spanish genius, our taste lias been continually 
wounded by extravagance and afiectation, or our reason has 
been offended by an eccentricity often bordering on folly. It 
is impossible to reconcile the alliance of sdrich an imagination 
with so whimsical a taste, and such an elevation of soul with 
so great a perversion of truth. It may be observed that we 
haVe seen the Italians fall into the same error ; but they 
retrieved their reputation, and the age which gave birth to 
Metastasio, Goldoni, and Alfieri, may, if it does not rival that 
of Ariosto and Tasso, at least bear a comparison with it 
without humiliation. But the feeble efforts of Luzan, of la 
Huerta, of Yriarte, and of Melendez, the only boast of their 
nation for a whole century, convince us how low their country 
has fallen. The inspiration of the earlier ages is extinct, and 
modeAi culture has been too imperfect, and too restricted, t(^ 
supply the place of those riches no longer accorded by genius. 
The Italians had throe periods of letters, divided by two long 
intervals of rest ; that of original vigour, when Dante seemed 
to draw his inspiration from the force and plenitude of his own 
sentiments ; that of classical tasfc, whvn the study of the 
ancients presented new treasures to Ariosto and to Tasso ; 
and lastly, thiit of reason and min^ devoted to the arts, when" 
the elevation of thought and manly eloquence of AKieri, and 
the exquisite observation of Goldoni, atone for the want of 
that fervent imagination Avhi^-.h Ijcgan to be exhausted. But 
the literature of ^jiain has, strictly speaking, only one period, 
that of chivalry. Its sole riches consist in its ancient honour 
and fraijkness of character. Its imagination is supported 
only by its ignorance, and creates prodigies, advenliftes, and 
intrigues in abundance, as long as it feels itself unrestrained 
by the bounds of the possible and the probable. Spanish 
literature shines lorth in all its splendour in the ancient Cas- 
tilian romances; all the fund of sentiments, ideas, images, and 
adventures, of which she afterwards availed herself*, is to be 
found in this original treasure. Boscan and Gareilaso, indeed, 
gave it a new form, but not a new substance and a new life. 
The same thoughts, the same romantic sentiments are found 
.B E 2 
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in these two poets and in tlieir school, with the addition only 
of a new dress and a form almost Italian. The Spanish 
drama awoke; and, for the third time, this* primitive source 
of adventures, images, and sentiments, was brought into 
action in a new shape. Lope de Vega and Calderon introduced 
on the stage the subjects of the early romances, and trans- 
ferred to tlie dramatic dialogue the language of the national 
songs, jriiijs, under an apparent variety, the Spaniards have 
been wearied with monotony. The prodigality of their images 
and the brilliancy of their poetry, discover only a real poverty. 
If their minds had been properly disciplined, and if they had 
enjoyed Ireedom of thought, the Spanish writers would ulti- 
mately’ have extricated themselves from this dull routine, and 
would have run the same career as those of other nations. 

This fund of images and adventures of which the Spaniards 
have so frequently availed themselves, is that to which in our 
days the name of romance has been particularly attached. 
We here find the sentiments, the opinions, the virtues, and 
the prejudices of the middle ages ; the picture of that f/ood 
f)l(l to wliich all our habits attach us ; and since eh'lvalric 
antiquity has been placed in opposition to heroic antiquity, it 
is interesting, even in a literary point of view, to see the 
manner in which it has been treated by a lively and sensitive 
people, who rejected all new ideas, all foreign assistance, and 
the results of experience deidved from other principles. This 
observation may, perliaps, teach us that the manners and pre- 
judices of the good old present, in fact, an abundance of 
riclies to the poet, but that it is necessary to be elevated 
above them to employ them with advantage ; and that, in 
appropriating these materials from remote* ages, it is requisite 
to treat them in tlie spirit of our own time®. Soplioeles and 
Euripides, when they represent to us with so much sub- 
limity the heroic age, are themselv(*,s raised above it, and 
employ 'the philosopiiy of the age of Socrates to give a just 
idea of the sentiments of the ages of CEdipus and Agamemnon. 
It is only by an accurate knowledge of the times, and the 
truth of all its history, that wc can expect to give a new in- 
terest to the age of chivalry. But the Spaniards of modern 
days were in no wise superior to the personages who were the 
subject of their poetry. They were, on the contrary, inferior 
to them ; and they found themselves unqualified to render 
justice to a. theme of which they wcie not masters. 
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In another point of view also, the literature of Spain pre- 
sents to us a singular phenomenon, and an object of study and 
observation. Whilst its character is essentially chivalric, 
we find its ornaments and its language borrowed from the 
Asiatics. Thus, Spain, the most western country of Europe, 
presents us with the flowery language and vivid imagination 
of the East. It is not my design to inculcate a preference of 
the oriental style to the classical, nor to jystify those gigantic 
hyperboles which so often offend our taste, and that prf»fusion 
of images by which the poet seems desirous to inebriate our 
senses, investing all his ideas with the charm of sweetest 
odours, of beautiful colours, and of harmonious language. I 
would only wish to remark that the qualities ^ hich continually 
surprise us, and sometimes almost disgust us in the poetry of 
.Spain, are the genuine characteristics of the poetry of India, 
Persia, Arabia, and the East ; poetry, to which the mcjst 
ancient nations of the world, and those which have liad tli(3 
greatest influence on civilization, have concurred in yielding 
their ;yliniration ; that llie sacred writings present to us in 
every page instances of that highly figurative language, which* 
we there receive with a kind of veneration, but which is not 
allowed in the moderns ; that hence we may perceive that there 
arc different systems in literature and in poetry; and that, so far 
far from assigning to any one an exclusiv e preference over the 
rest, wo ought to accu.^toni ourselves to estimate them all with 
justice, and thus to enjoy their distinct and several beauties, 
if we regard fbe lite’^ature of Sj^in as revealing to us, in 
some degree, the literature of the East, and as familiari/ing 
us with a genius and tafjte differing so widely from our own, 
it will possess in our eyes a ncyr iiiterest. Wc may thus in- 
hale, in a lariguagv. allied to our own, the perfumes of the 
East, and the incense of Arabia. We may view as in a 
faithful mirror, those palaces of Bagdad, and that luxury of 
the caliphs, which revived tlie lustrv'i of departed ages ; and 
we may appreciate, through the medium of a people of 
Europe, that brilliant Asiatic ^loetry, vviiich Avas the parent 
of so many beautiful fictions of the iiflag'.nation. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. , 

STATE OF PORTUOUESB LITERATURE UNTIL THE MIDDLE OP THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

There now remains to be considered only one other 
language of those which arc denominated the Romance, or 
such as are compounded of the Latin and Teutonic tongues ; 
and we here approach the Portuguese. We have already ob- 
served the rise and progress of the Provcn9al, the Romanee- 
Wallon, the Italian, tlie Castilian, and, indeed, ol* all of tl)ose 
mixed ^ongues peculiar to the South of Europe, from the ex- 
treme point of Sicily to the Levant ; and wc next prepare to 
trace their progress as far as the western extremity of the 
same region, in Lusitania. Wc shall thus have completed a 
view of the chief part of the European languages, those which 
may be said, more particularly, to owe their existence to the 
Roman. In the Sclavonian and Teutonic tongues tlicre yet 
remain two distinct subjects of consideration. The former of 
'’‘these have never yet been carried to a sufficiently high point 
of cultivation to exhibit those powers of which they might be 
rendered capable among a mjre civilized people, and in a 
more advanced state of society. But we look forward to a 
period when we may direct our enquiries both to tlie western 
and eastern regions oT the North of Europcj ; and after dwell- 
ing upon the more abundant resources of the English and 
German, the two most dYstinguished among the Teutonic 
nations, we shall proceed to take a more rapid view of the 
respective literatures of Holfand, Denmark, and Sweden. 
Thence extending ou^ researches into the Polish and the 
Russian, we' shall liave completed the very enlarged outline 
of our original design, and shdl have traced the progress and 
developement of the human mind throughout the' different 
countries of Europe.’ 

The kingdom of Portugal forms, in fact, only an integral 
portion of Spain, and was formerly conside^’ed in this light by 
the Portuguese, who '•even assumed the name of Spaniards, 
conferring on their neighbours and rivals, with whom they 
participated its sovereignty, the appellation of Castilians. 
Portugal, nevertheless, possesses a literature of its own , and 
its language, so far from I cing ranked as a mere dialect of the 
Spanish, was regarded by an independent people as the cha- 
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racteribtic of their freedom, and was cultivated with propor- 
tional assiduity and delight. Hence the most celebrated 
among the Portuguese devoted their talents' to confer lustre 
on the literary character of their country, emulating each other 
in every species of excellence, in order that their neighbours 
iniglit, in no branch whatever, boast of any advantage over 
them. This national spirit has given to their productions a 
character quite distinct from the Castilian. It is true, indeed, 
that their literature will be found much •more complete than 
abundant ; with examples of almost every kind of excellence, 
it is really rich in nothing, if we except its lyric and bucolic 
poetry. Its reputation triumphed but a short time ; and we 
must consider that the most distinguished among a niiiion, by 
no means very formidable in point of nuinb^, produced many 
of their works in the Castilian language. We may add, that 
its literary treasures were, in a manner, locked up from the 
rest of Europe. The Portuguese holding little communication 
with the more civilized portions of the globe, w^ere too seri- 
ously engaged with their views of aggrandizement in India, 
as loiRg as their national ene/gy continued, and have sinc^ 
been too far sunk in apatliy, to bestow much attention on their 
literary celebrity abroad. Of this, my frequent journeys, and 
my researches into the most celebrated libraries, which have 
enabled me only to procure n very small proportion of their 
works, have iiiude me but too 1'ully ren^ible. Not unfre- 
quently, among a hundred thousand volumes, collected at im- 
mense expense, we scarcely meet a single work wTitten ill 
the Portuguese tongue ; insomuch that, without referring to 
the labours of Bou'iterwek, it would have been diliicult to 
give a sketch,’ hov'cver imperfijct, of the literature of this 
country. • 

^ Although the greater number of the Portuguese poets occa- 
sionally^oraposed in Castilian verse, the transition from one 
language to the other wr.s J^y no means., so easily efll*cted as 
we might at first be led to suppose. The Portuguese is, in 
truth, a sort of contracted {^anish ; but this curtailment of 
the words lias been most frequently such as to deprive them 
of their characteristic sounds. The language is, moreovei*, 
softened : as is generally the case with all dialects spoken cm 
the epasts and downs, in distinction to the more wild and 
sonorous forms of speech prevailing in mountainous regions. 
Such is the relation bet^rceii the High German au,d the Dutch, 
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between the Danish and the Swedish, and between the dialects 
of Venice and Romagna.* 

The Teutonic conquerors of Portugal verj probably spoke a 
different language from those of the rest of Spain ; and if any 
mon umen ts of the fam iliar language of the middle ages remai ned, 
it would, perhaps, appear that among theVandals and the Suevi, 
who never mingled much with the Visigoths, those peculiar con- 
tractions of speech were made use of, which influenced, from 
the peribd of tlieir i’.'.vasion, the common idiom of Galicia and 
Portugal. It is probable, likewise, that the Roman subjects 
were more numerous in the western provinces, after the con- 
quest of the Barbarians, as we may observe tlie Portugiiese 
bears stronger aflinity than the Castilian to the Roman, 
and also preceded it in point of time. But the invasion of 
the Moors, occurring at a period when the people of Spain 
Lad not yet begun to write in the vulgar tongue, renders such 
researches altogether uncertain ; although, at the same time, 
th^, most learned writers Portugal can boast, maintain that 
their own particular dialect prevailed among the Christians 
under the dominion of the Arabs, and had been already ap- 
Y>lied to poetical composition. f 

* The cojitractjoTi of tlie Portugufic language from t]ic Spamsii is eflpcted 
chiefly by the suppression of the consor/^nts, tlie consonant in the middle of 
the words bt'ing generally that fixed upon for expunction ; a retrenchment the 
most perplexing of any to the etymologist. It is thus that dolor becomes dor, 
grief, cclos, ceos, heaven, mayoi, vior^ nello, no. drtlo, do, &c There appear to be 
softie letters for which the Portuguese entertain an absolute aversion The letter I is 
even expelled from their proper names, as Alfonso is wiittcn Affonso; Alboqueiquc, 
Aboqurrqup, or it is sometimes changed into anr, blando becomes hrando . and 
'“jjtaya, praja. The double t is chang^'* into cli, for llegar we hnv», vhryar ; for lleno, 
cheu Tlie consonant^, not aspirated, biit pronounced as i^^is in French, sometimes takes 
the place of y, and sometimes of g. The / is used instead ofh, hidalgo hemg. fidaljo . 
M IS invariably substituted for nat the end ol words , and the nasal syllables of ton, are 
changed into the nasal ones of u6 Thus nacion becomes naqad ; navigacion^navigaqaO. 

t In his Europa Poituguesii, Manuel de Fe-ia y Sousa | resents us with fragments 
of an historical poem, in verses of arte^maffn , and which he asserts had been dis- 
covered in the beginning of tlie twelfth century, in the castle d. Lousam, when it was 
taken from the Moors. The manuseript containing them, appeared even then, he 
observes, to have been defaced by tune, fA.>ra which he would infer, that the poem 
may be attributed to the period of the conquest of the A^^hs. But thc> fact itself 
tieems to re ’A on very doubtful authonty, and the verses do not appear cither in 
their construction, in their language, or even in their ideas, to lay claim to so high an 
antiquity. This earliest monument of the Romance languages is, howe"er, sufficiently 
curious to ment'attenlion ; and three stanzas are therefore here subjoined . 


A Juliam ct Horpas a saa grei damin- 
hos, f forne^'.mh js, 

Que em sembra co o.s notos de Agar 
Huma atimarom prasmada fazanha, 
Ca Muza, ct Zariph com basta com- 
panha, 

De juso da sina do Miramolino, 

Com falsa infan^om et Prestos ma- 
linho, [panha 

Dc Cepta adu^eron ao solar d’Es- 


JulHin and Ilorpas, V'lth the adultrous blood 
Of Agar, fiercest spoilers of the land, 

These changes wrought. They call’d fierce 
Islam's brood [band 

’Neath tlie Miramolin’s sway ; a numerous 
Of shameless priests and nobles. Musa stood, 
And Zanph there, upon the Iberian strand, 
Hail’d by tlie false count, who betray’d the 
power 

Of Bcetica, and yielded shrine and tower. 

£t ■ 
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The antiquity of the earliest specimens of the language 
seems to unite with historical accounts, in leading us to the 
supposition that khe Christians under the Moorish govern- 
ment had retreated to the western coasts of Spain, while the 
eastern parts were occupied by the Arabs, ambitious of com- 
manding the commerce of the east of Africa. The kingdom 
of Leon had been recovered from the Moors long before New 
Castile, as the latter preceded the conquest of Saragossa, 
lying in the very heart of Aragon. As tlj^ Christians gained 
ground in Spain, they appear to have carried their conquests 
in the direction rather of a diagonal line, from the north- 
we?"^ to the south-east, than of one parallel to the equator ; 
and we are justified in su{)posing, that the provinces nrst re- 
conquered were those which previous to their subjection had 
been inhabited chiefly by Mo 9 arabian Christians, who pro- 
moted the views of their liberators. 

The little county of Portugal, comprehending only at that 
time the modern province of 2Va los Montc.% or the district 
of Braganza, together with a very small portion of the Minho, 
succeeii(‘d, like Galicia, in throvung off' the Mahometan yoke,^ 
a short time after their invasion. But as long as the dominion 
of the Ommiades Caliphs continued, the Portugese, confining 
themselves to their mountains, rather evinced a wish of 
remaining unmolested, than of attempting fresh conquests. 
The dissensions which ensued ainoftg tlie Moors, on the death 
of Ilescham el Mowajed, the last of the Ommiades of Cor- 
dova, in 1031, and which continued^intil 1087, when Joseph, 
the son of Tesehfin the Morabite, brought the Moors of 
Spain undor tlie dominion of Morrocco, gave both the Portu- 


Kt porque era for^a, atttirve e* fo^iado 
Da Uetica alrnjiiu, ct u scu Casteval 
O Cundc por ciiclia, ct , ro coniunal, 
Em terra os cncrcos poyaron a saa- 
grado 

Et Gibiiraltif, magucr que adornado, 
Et CO compridouro per saa defensao, 
Pellu susudeto sein algo dc afau 
Presto foy dcllc<i entrado ct filliado 
E os etide filhados leaes aa verdadc. 

Os hostcb bcdentos do sa^igue dc oii- 
judos 

Metero a cutelo apres dc rendudos, 
Sem que esguardassem ncm scixo ou 
idadc : 

E tendo atimada a tal crueldade, 

O templo c orada de Deos profana- 
rom, ^ frarom 

Voltando cm mesquita, hu logo ado- 
Sa besta Mafo»a a medes maldacft. 


Dc led them sal'cly to that rocky pile, 
'Aibriitar’s st.ength Though stored with 
rich resource [while 

Of full supplies, though men and anus the 
Br stlcd its walls, its keys without remorse 
Or strife lie gave, a prey, by slifinielcss guile, 
To that vile unbelieving herd, tlie»curs>c 
f)f Christian lands, wlio, rifling all its pride. 
To slavery doom’d the fair , the valiant died. 
And died those martyrs to the truth, who 
•clung [ingill; 

To ‘heir dear *aith, midst every threaten- 
Nor pity for the aged or tne young 
Stay'd tlicir fierce swords, till they had drunk 
their fill, [hung 

No sex found mercy, though, unarm’d, they 
Hound their assassins’ knees, rejoic'd to kill ; 
And Moors, within tlie temples of the Lord, 
Worshipp’di their prophet false with rites ab- 
horr’d. 
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guese and the Castilians lime to recover themselves^ and to 
arrange plans of future aggrandizement. 

About the same period, Alfonso VI. or;, his return from 
the conquest of Toledo, united two of his daughters in 
marriage with two princes of the family of Burgundy, related 
to the royal house of hVance ; to one of whom he presented, 
as a portion, the province of Galicia, and to the other tlie 
county of Portugal. Henry of Burgundy, its first acknow- 
ledged sovereign, at tlie head of such adventurers as had 
followed him, succeeded in gradually enlarging his small 
territories from the year 1090 to 1112, at the expense of 
the surrounding Moors. His son Alfonso Ilenriquez,. the 
real fViunder of the Portuguese monarchy, successively ac- 
quired, during a life of ninety-one, and a roign of seventy - 
fiiree years,* nearly the whole of l^ortugal, with the ex 
ception of the kingdom of Algarves. The efiorts of the 
Almoravides to keep the lesser princes of Spain in subjection 
tp the empire of Morocco, appear to have afforded a short 
respite to the Christians ; while the very formidable number 
of Mo^arabian Christians in<, these provinces, doubtlte^s pro- 
moted a conquest, which might more justly he considered a 
revolution, inasmuch as it introduced a new dynasty and 
a new religion, without • otherwise changing tlie people. 
Under the reign of the same Alfonso was achieved the 
memorable victory of Ourijue, obtained over the Moors on the 
twenty-sixth of July, 1139, in which five Moorish kings 
were defeated, and wiiich was followed by the adoption of the 
title of kingdom, in place of the courfty, of Portugal. The 
Cortes, assembled at Lamego in 1145, conferred a free 
constitution upon the new people, who^ by the acquisition 
of Lisbon a few years kfter, came into possession of a 
powerful capital, with an immense population and an ex- 
tensive con/merce. ** 

The* great wealth and power enjoyed by this vast capital of 
a small nation, soon exercised a decisive influence on the 
genius and manners of the people. From the earliest times, 
the Portuguese had J)ecn habituated to a life of active inter- 
course with society and mankind, rather than to one of 
monkish seclusion in their castles. They were, therefore, 
far less haughty and fanatical ; while at the same time, in 
consequence of the greater number of Mo 9 arabians iheb rpo- 

I * BeWeen 1112 and 1185^ 
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rated with tlie nation, the influence of Eastern manners was 
ditfused over them, more generally than over the Castilians. 
The passion of Iftve seemed to occupy a larger share of their 
existence ; it was at once more impassioned and contem- 
plative; and their poetry was mingled with a sort of worship 
of the idols of their affections, more enthusiastic than that of 
any other people of Europe. 

In the finest country in the world, a land covered with 
orange groves, and upon whose hills the ‘most exquisite vines 
seem to invite the hand of the inhabitant, we are surprised 
to observe that agriculture should have obtained so small a 
share of the public enquiry and regal’d. One side of the fine 
banks of the Tagus is at this day almost uncultivated ; and 
we proceed over a spacious and fertile p'ftiin, without even 
meeting a cottage, a blade of corn, or the slightest appear- 
ance of human industry and existence. The open grounds 
are devoted to pasturage, and, compared with the rest of the 
population, the number of the shepherds is very great ; 
insomuch that the Portuguese have, indeed, some grounds for 
eonsiSering a rural life as always conrtceted with the care # 
guarding flocks. The nation, divided into hardy navigators, 
soldiers, and shepherds, seemed better calculated for tlie dis- 
play of energy and courage than for active and persevering 
industry. Love, and the desire of glory and adventure, 
always supported the Portuguei^ under the severest labours 
and privations. As seamen and shepherds, they were inured 
to hardships, "and ready to cncoiiiter the greatest dangers ; 
but as soon as the excitement of the passions ceasc^d, an 
habitual and thoughtful indolence resumed its sway. The 
indulgence of’ thi", propeivity^ peculiar to the people of 
the South, dot”, not appear to enervate tlior mind as in 
more northern regions. The pleasures to which they 
abandoa themselves are of a refined nature, anJi are found in 
the enjoj^ment of contempUtivc feelings, and the pleasing in- 
fluences o*’ tlie climate. In the moments when they ajipear 
least active, they are really ^livc to emotions derived from 
external nature. However fallen tlie ^^ortuguese may appear 
to us in these latter ages from the glory of their ancestors, 
they still delight in the recollection of the proud station 
winch they at one time occupied in the annals of the world. 
A mere handful of brave knights achieved the conquest of a 
kingdom in less than & single age, and for eight centuries 
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following the frontiers of this little kingdom were* never 
known, at least in Europe, to have been encroached ujjori or 
thrown back. lleroic battles against tlie Mbors. acquired for 
them a country wliich they contended for, inch by inch. In 
many of their chivalric expeditions, they even volunteered 
their aid to their powerful neighbours the Castilians ; and 
the Christian monarchs of Spain never offered battle to the 
Moors, ip any of those signal exploits which illustrate the 
period, without the dfesistance of the Portuguese, who always 
occupied an honourable station. The same chivalric spirit, 
early in the fifteenth century, led them beyond the straits of 
Gibraltar, and they undertook to found a new Christian 
empire t»fi the very frontiers of Fez and of Morocco. A 
more enlarged artibition, and views still more extensive, 
flattered the heroes who reigned over Portugal during the 
middle of the same century. The Infant Don Henry, third 
son of John I., Alfonso V., and John II., were the fir.st to 
divi^ne the real peninsular form of Africa, and the vast 
ocean which embraces the world. Various hardy na\igators 
traversed the torrid zone, then supposed uninhabitable, passed 
the line, and, launching into an unknown sea, steered their 
course by the aid of constellations in a heaven which was 
equally unknown to them. It was then that they first doubhid 
the appalling Cape of storms, called by King John II. with 
happy foresight, the Gape ofiGood Hope. They pointed out 
to Europe an unknown track to India ; and the conquest of 
iVs richest kingdoms, equaling in extent and resources the 
modern possessions of the English, was the work of a little 
band of adventurers. Their dominion there is, indeed, now 
no more; but the Portuguese language «st ill* remains, as a 
monument of their pa§t greatness, the medium of the com- 
mercial transactions of India and Africa ; and is made use of 
in all kind of Communications, fike the Frank language e in the 
Levant. * 

The poetry of Portugal dates its origin as errly as the 
monarchy itself, if, indeed, we ^re not to refer it to a still 
remoter period, in the/in>e of the Mo 9 arabians, or Christian 
Moors. Manuel de Faria y Sousa has preserved some 
speeimens of ballads ascribed to Gonzalo llermigues, and 
Egaz Moniz, two knights who flourished under Alfonjso, I., 
the last of whom is represented by Camoens as a perfect 
model of hci:oi3m. We are assured Vhat he really died of 
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grief, Oil learning the infidelity of the beautiful Violante, the 
lady to whom his love-songs were addressed. What I have 
seen, ^lowever, o^ his poetry, appears to me nearly unintelli- 
gible.* As the productions of these two heroes constitute 
the monuments of the language and poetry of the twelfth 
century, so several obscure and half-barbarous fragments still 
remain, which are ascribed to the two succeeding ages. The 
enquiries of the antiquary have been more particularly 
directed to the recovery of the verse* written by King 
Dionysius, the legislator, who reigned between the years* 
1279 and 1325, and who was one of the greatest characters 
PoAugal ever produced. Those, likewise, attributed to his 
son Alfonso IV. who succeeded him, and those of hi;^ natural 
son, Alfonso Sanchez, were eagerly sought ftfter. Belonging 
to the same remote period, we meet with a few sonnets written 
in Italian metre, evidently modelled on those of Petrarch, from 
which we gather that the extensive commerce of Lisbon soon 
introduced the great Italian poets of the fourteenth century#to 
the notice of the Portuguese, and that the latter availed them- 
selves of these master-pieces of song, which were not imitate^ 
until a much later period in vSpain. But such vestiges of the 
early poetry of Portugal, during three centuries, between 
the years 1100 and 1400, may be said to belong rather to 
antiquarian than to literary research ; and serve to mark the 
progressive changes of tlie lan^iage much more tlian the 
d(\grces of intellectual cultivation and the developement of 
character. • • * 

In I’ac.t, it is not until the fifteenth century that we begin 
to perceive the rise of Pertuguese literature ; a period 
ennobled, likewise,- by the i^ost^ striking manifestations of 
national characte '* Having been in possession for more than 
one hundred and fifty years of the same boundaries which 
they at present retain, the I\u-tugue5e under AlTonso III., as 
early as 1251, made themseWes masters cf thekingdofn of the 
Algarves. They w^ere surrounded on all sides by the people 
of Castile, and no longer bordered upon the confines of the 
Moors; and the sang'dnary wars of the fourteenth century, 
in which they engaged, had failed to enlarge the limits of the 
monarchy. In the early part of the fifteenth century, the 
spirit, OT chivalry seemed to acquire fresh energy, and to 

'* Manuel dc Fana, who cites them in his Evropa Portugutsa, confesses that ht 
himself can comprehend only a*few of the words, without, however, being able to 
collect their meaning. — Europa Portugueia; vol. iii. p. iv. c. ix. 379, &c. 
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spread through all ranks of the people. King John I. led 
an army of adventurers into Africa, and was the first to dis- 
play the banner of the five escutcheons on the walls of the 
powerful city of Ceuta, which was considered as the key of 
the kingdom of Fez ; a place which his son prince Fernando, 
the Inflexible Prince of Calderon, refused to yield up, even to 
preserve his own life and liberty. In the succeeding reigns 
of his sons, and of his grandson Alfonso, called the African, 
many other cities were captured from the Moors, on the 
coasts of Fez and Morocco. It is not unlikely that the 
Portuguese would have taken the same advantage of the 
weakness of these barbaric powers, as their ancestors 4iad 
done orthat of the Moors of Spain, had not the discovery of 
the coasts of Senegal and the Sea of Guinea at the same 
epoch, divided tlieir efforts, and withdrawn their attention 
from that object. 

But the astonishing activity displayed by the Portuguese, 
ati this period, was far from subduing their natural ardour 
for the more tender *and enthusiastic passions, which they 
arrayed in all those touching and imaginative clianns on 
which they so much’ delighted to dwell. Their existence 
seemed to be divided between war and love, and their en- 
thusiasm for poetry and glory soon arrived at its highest 
pitch. The adjacent people of Galicia, w hose language very 
nearly resembled the Portuguese, W{‘re, above all, remarkable, 
even in that romantic age, for their warmth anti vivacit}'^ of 
'Teeling, and for the profus^mess of poetic iinag(,ry wdtli w hich 
they embellished the passion of love. Among such a ])ooplc 
romantic poetry seemed to have taken up its seat, extending its 
influence, by degrees, over the p()(!ts of Cai^tile and of Portugal. 
From the ti.ne of the Mar(juis de Santilhv,'a, tlie Castilians 
almost invariably selected the Galician language to embody 
their feelings of love, while'* the effusions of the ^)oets of 
Portugal were, at the same time, received in Castile under 
the title of Galician poems. The master-spirit of tliis agree- 
able school of warm and poetical lovers, was justly 

entitled L' Knamoratlo. He may be said to belong equally 
to the literature of both people, and is thus considered as the 
common boast of all the Spains. 

Macias was likewise distinguished as a hero in thp wars 
against the Moors of Grenada. He attached liimself to the 
celebrated Marquis of Villena, the governor both of Castile 
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and Aragon, and the domineering favourite and minister of his 
own kings. Villena set a just value on the talents and ability 
of Macias, but wis seriously displeased when he found him 
inclined to mix his poetical loves and reveries with the more 
weighty affairs of state. He even expressly forbade our poet 
to continue an intrigue into which he had entered with a 
young lady, brought up in Villena’s own house, and already 
married to a gentleman of the name of Porcuha. facias, 
believing that it behoved him, as a tru^ knight, to proceed 
with the adventure at all risks, soon incurred the jealousy of 
the husband, as well as the anger of his master, who threw 
him* into a prison belonging to. the order of Calatrava, at 
Jaen, of which Villena himself was the grandmaster. ' There 
the lover poured forth the chief portion of those songs, in 
which he seems to have dismissed all idea of the hardships of 
captivity, in order that he might more largely indulge in 
descriptions of the severer pangs of absence. Porcuha 
having intercepted one of these poetical appeals to the lad^s 
tenderness, in a lit of jealousy, immedijftely set out for Jaen, 
where, recognising Macias through the bars of his prison, h(^ 
took d(*adly aim at him with his javelin, and killed him on 
the spot. The instrument of his death was suspended over 
his tomb in the church of St. (Catherine, with the following 
simiile notice : A qui yace Macias cl Enamorado ; which 
may be said to have consecrated rtie appellation. 

Nearly all the jiroductions of this unfortunate poet, once 
admired and imitated throughout Portugal and Spain, are now 
lost. Sanchez, Iiowever, has preserved lor us the very stanzas 
which were the cause of his untimely end. They every 
where breathe tliat deep melq^choly of passion for which the 
poets of Portugal were so early distinguished, presenting us 
with a very striking coritrasi to their heroic exploits, to their 
obstinat^preserverance, and, not unfrequently, to^heir cruelty. 
In the following stanzas are*eml)odied thje most striking sen- 
timents of , this effusion, so intimately connected with the 
untirnel}’’ fate of the author : ^ 

Thou'^li captive, it is not my cl^'iins What^huiUd I say^ Now do I icam 

That strike each pityi.ig heart with fear; The wreteff who d<wes thus madJy soar, 
All ask what more th»’;i mortal pains (Long shall I nie the lesson stern) 

Speak in each tli'‘ob, each bitter tear. Has mounted but to tall the lower. 

I aim’d at fortune proud and high If to desire her were to see, 

To reach a blessing still more dear ; Then should 1 see my love once more. 

Wherefore it is 1 lowly lie. My heart confess’d my destiny. 

No friend to soothe my latest hour, And^,warn’d me still, with boilings vain, 

’ Or Bay she heeds the tears 1 poll:. Oi love despis’d and cold disdain. 

. Sanchez, t. i. p. 138, § 212 to 221 
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We are assured on the authority of Portuguese antiquaries, 
that the poetical followers of Macias were extremely nu- 
merous, and that the fifteenth century vVas , adorneli with 
poets of a romantic character, who vied with each other in 
the degree of tender enthusiasm and reflective melancholy 
which they breathed into their effusions, superior to any of 
the same kind which the Castilians had to boast. But their 
works, though collected in the form of Cancioneri, under the 
reign of John IL, i/re no longer to be met with in other parts 
of Europe. The indefatigable exertions of Boutterwek have 
been in vain directed to the different libraries throughout 
Germany in pursuit of them, while my own researches into 
those o'fTtaly and Paris have only had a similar result ; inso- 
much that this ‘i^ery brilliant period, which is said to have 
decorated the literary annals of Portugal, escapes altogether 
from our observation.* 

The real epoch of Portuguese glory was at length arrived. 
At the time when Ferdinand and Isabella were still engaged 
in their wars with the Moors, Portugal was rapidly extending 
her conquests in Africa and the Indies, while the verj? hero- 
ism of chivalry seemed united in her people with all the 
persevering activity peculiar to a commercial state. The 
Infant Don Henry had now directed the energies of the 
nation for a period of forty-three years (1420 to 1463) ; the 
western coast of Africa ajjpeared covered with Portuguese 
factories ; that of St. George de la Mine had already become 
“ a colony ; and the whole kingdom of Benin and of Congo, 
embracing the Christian faith, recognized the sovereignty of 
the crown of Portugal. Vasco de Gama at length appeared, 
and doubling the Cape of Good Hope, al»’eady discovered by 
Bartolomeo Diaz, was’the first to unfurl a s»al in the immense 
seas which led him to the Indian shores. A rapid succession 
of heroes, w hose valour has never been surpassed, conferred 
lustre on this unknown world. In the ye^ir 1507, Alfonso 
d’ Albuquerque possessed himself of the kingdom of Ormuz, 

* A member of the Academy of Lisbo , Joaquim Jose Fereira Gordo, was coin- 
mLssioned by the aeademy in tb« year 1790, to examine the Portuguese books 
preserved in the Sp..nish libraries at Madrid. He there discovered a Portuguese 
Canctoweiro, written in the llfteenrh century, and containing the verses of one hundred 
and fifty-live poets, whose names he records. All these poems are in tlie burlesque 
style, but no specimens of them are given — MemoriasdeLctteraturaPotugueza, iii 60. 

This Canctoneiro, the first of its kind, is of extreme rarity. A copy is pre^iycd m 
the College of the Nobles at Lisbon. Another is in the possession of bir Charles 
Stuart, the English ambassador at the Court of France. No other copy is known. 
The Canctoneiro of Keyseiide, which was publishdtt at a subsequent period, is more 
frequently met Vritfa. 
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and in #1510, of Goa ; thus within a few years, adding an im- 
mense empire to the crown of Portugal. 

About the su'ine period, under the reign of the great 
Emmanuel, between the years 1495 and 1521, appeared 
Bernardiii Ribeyro,*one of the earliest and best poets of Por- 
tugal, who rose to very distinguished eminence in his art. 
lie had received a learned education, and after studying the 
law, entered into the service of the king, Don Er^manuel. 
Here he indulged a passion for one of th<» ladies of the Court, 
which, while it gave rise to some of his most exquisite effu- 
sions, Avas the cause of his subsequent unhappiness. It is 
supposed that the object of his admiration was the king’s own 
daugliter, Beatrice ; although the poet, throughout l'fi» works, 
seems every wliere extremely cautious of betraying the secret 
of his soul. His imagination became wholly devoted to the 
object of bis lov.e, and received so deep and lasting an impres- 
sion, that he is said to have passed whole nights among the 
woods, or beside the banks of a solitary stream, pouring fogtli 
the tale of his woes in strains of mingled tenderness and de- 
spair. • But we are relieved ty jiearing, on the other hand^ 
that it is well known he was married, and was affectionately 
attached to bis consort ; and as we are not in possession of 
the respective eras of his life, we are doubtful in what man- 
ner these np[)arent contradictions are to be reconciled. 

Ribeyn/s most celebrated pieofes con^^ist of eclogues ; and 
he Avas the first among the poets of Spain Avbo reju-esented 
the pastoral lufe as the poetical m^del of human life, and aii 
the ideal point I’rom Avliicli every passion and sentiment 
ought to be viewed. This idea, Avhich threw an air of 
romantic SAveetness and ehjgance over the poetry of the 
sixteenth ceiitnrj^ but at the'same time gave to it a monoto- 
nous tone, and an air of tedious affectation, bt came a sort of 
poetical ^-rced Avitli the Portuguese, from Avliicfli they luiA'C 
rarely deviated, llieir bucylic poets may justly, their, be re- 
garded as \Jie earliest in Europe. The scene of Ribeyro’s 
pastorals is invariably laid in his oAvn country. We are led 
along the banks of the Tagus*and the Mondego, and Avander 
amidst the scenery of the sea-shores. His sriepbci’ds are all 
Portuguese, and his peasant girls have all of them Christian 
names. We often feel sensible, however, of a sort of relation 
and resemblance, vvliicli we do not quite understand, between 
the events belonging tortiis pastoral Avorld, and that in which 

VOL. II. T F 
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the autlior really moved at court. Under the disguise of fic- 
titious characters, he evidently sought to place before th^ 
eyes of his beloved mistress the feelings of his own hrcast ; 
and the wretchedness of an impassioned lover is always the 
favourite theme of his rural muse. His style is much like that 
of the old romances, mixed with something yet more touching 
and voluptuous. It has, moreover, a tinge of conceit, which 
we must not expect to avoid in perusing Spanish poetry, even 
of the earliest date ;'-but it has all the merit which earnestness 
and simplicity of feeling, blended with gracefulness of man- 
ner, can be supposed to confer. His eclogues are, for the 
most part, written in redondilltas, in a verse consisting of four 
trochee?;' and a stanza of nine or ten lines. The eclogue is 
always divided into two parts, one of which is a recital or 
dialogue, by way of introduction, and the other a lyric song 
by a shepherd, on which a more particular degree of poetic 
care and [lolisli is bestowed. Such, with very slight altera- 
tifms, was the method pursued by Sanazzaro, which most 
probably served as a model for Ribeyro ; though the intro- 
ductory pieces of the Italian poet are given in each t*Adoguc 
in a sort of measured prose instead of verse ; a form which 
was likewise adopted at a later period by the Portuguese. 

Of all species of poetry, periiaps. the lyric and bucolic are 
least susceptible of being rendered into another tongue. 
They lose the very ossence**of their beauty; and an exquisite 
passage in the third eclogue of Ribeyro, has made me too 
‘fully sensible of this trutLv The frequent rep’Ctitions of the 
same words, and of the same ideas, anti the enchanting flow 
of this very mellifluous languj’ge, seem calculated to exhibit 
to the reader the inmost workings of th^ melancholy soul of 
a love- fond poet ; but it is to be feared that the whole charm 
may have escaped in the following version : 

Oh, wretchei lover ! whither flee? Tristc de mi, que sera ? 

Whgt refuge from the ills I bear? O ca tado que farefj 

None to console me, oi^to free. Que nam sei ondc me vi 

And none with whom my gnefs to share! Com quern me consolariet 
Sad, to the wild waves oi the sea Ou quern rne consoidra ? 

I tell the tale of my des^iair Ao longo das Kibciras, 

In broken accents, passion fraught, Ao so.'i das suas agoas, 

As wandering ,}ry somefroelfy steep, Chorarei muitas ckncciraa, 

1 tca(,h the cclioes liow to weep .[taught. Minhas magoas derracleiroF, 

In dying strains, strains dying love hath Minhas dciradeiras magoas. 

There is not one of all i loved Todos fogem j.i de mim, 

Itut fail’d me in my suffering hour, Todos me desempararem, 

And saw my silent tcar'^ unmoved ' Meus males sos me flCaram, 

Soon may these throbbing griefs o’erpower Pera me darem a fim 
Roth life and love, so Heaven approved ! « Com que nunc'h se acabaram 

For she ilatli bade me hope no more. De todo bem desespero, 
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I woild not wisli licr such a doom • Pois me desespera quern 

No I though she break tins bruised lieart. Me quer mal que Ihe nam quero; 
J poulcl not wish her so to part ftomb. Nam Jiie quero se nain bem, 

From .ill she love#, to seek, like me, the Pern que nunca delha espero. 

How long these wretched days .ippear, O incus desditosos dias 

(Jonsuiried in vam and weak desiics; O meus dias desduosos : 

Imagined joys that end iii fear, Como vos his saudosos, 

And baflltd hopes and wild lo\e’s fires. Saudosos dc alegrias, 

A* last then, let me cease to bear H’.ilegrias desejosos, 

The lot tny sorrowing spmt tnes! Dcixaine ja desc.insar, 

For length of days fresh sorrow brings l*oisque eu vos fa^o tristes, 

I meet the coming liours with griel — Tristes, jiorque mef^pesar 

Hours that can bung me no relief, TMt^den os males que ■. istes, 

Hut deeper anguish on iheu silent wings. K .nuitos mais por passar. 

AVe have already oberved that Ilibeyro entered into the 
marriage state, and liis biographers agree in giving liim the 
character of an affeetionate and con‘'tant hufsband , In one 
of bis cantif/as^ ho\vev(*r, which has been^ banded down to 
us, lie contrasts the pas-sioii that he entertained for his mis- 
tress with the matrimonial fidelity due to his wife, in a 
manner by no means flattering to the latter. 

I am not wed. No, l.idy, no, L td\, how much they arc jmur own; 

Though with my band 1 seal'd the xow', Oh. freely yours! and your.s alone. # 
My heart, unmarried, fondly turns to qq.ey sav Love s union, to be blest 
5’”^% Oi! eitlicr part, ‘>honld meet with free. 

Ere yet I gazed upon your face, • Uriletter’d souls , and you may see, • 

Uruonsiimis that 1 err’d, 1 giAC My thoughts, my liberty, my rest, 

One tr.flirig hand, nor c.ired to s.ive Are all shrin’d in one gentle breast; 

Its freedom, keeping in its plare (ilad that thoui>h one jioor hand J logt, ‘ 

Both eyes and heart, where you may ^ ou still my heart and soul and love may 

trace, boast 

AV^e think, however, that ’tve can discover a strain of spor- 
tivene.>s running through this little piece, wliich might serve 
to tranquillize the feelings of hi-> coiusort. It was with a very 
different cxiireS'iion of feeling tiffit Ribeyro had sung his 
eaily loves, in the depth and .seriousness of Ids soul. 

Thei’e remains, likewise, a singular work of the same band 
in prose, consisting of a ronu^ict^ entitled, Mcnitia e Moga : 
The Innocent Y^uu(} Girt; and it is equally remarkable as 
being the earliest Portuiriu'.se production writ^n in prose, 
aiming fPt an eleviiMon of language and the expressicyi of the 
more impasMoned sentiment oftlie heart. It is a mere frag- 
ment, and the author has added to its obscurity b}^ a studied 
concealment of bis own ad\ cwtnrcs. Lost in a labyrinth of 
passions, we are fi-equ'mtly at a loss fo follow him through the 
various intrigues and surprises *intermingled with each other. 
It may be considered in tlie liglit of a mixed pastoral and chi 
valrie story, which served as a model for the otlier poets of 
Portug.al, and, in partieylar, for Mniternayor. Here, there- 
fore, we And the source of tjie Diana^ and of the prolific 

• F p 2 
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race of Spanish romances, as well as of the Astrea, and its 
no less numerous offspring, in the literary annals of France. 

Next follows Christoval Fal 9 ara, a Knight of the Cross, 
an Admii’al, and Governor of Madeira. lie was contem- 
porary with Ribeyro, and, like him, composed eclogues, 
equally full of romantic mysticism and the dreams and sor- 
rows of love. The genius of Portuguese poetry is certainly 
of a mere mournful cast than any thing wc find in that of 
Castile. There is iVi it a melancholy flowing from the heart, 
and breathing the accents of truth, with little apparent study 
or research, which the Castilians have rarely evinced. 
Versed^ in public affairs, and a military man, Fal 9 am '^vas 
acquainted with the passions, not only as they exist in jK)etry, 
but in the woiTd. There are still remaining some lines 
written by him in prison, where he was actually confined for 
five years, for having married against the wishes of his 
parents. An eclogue, likewise, of n:orc than nine hundred 
lilies may be found at the end of his romance of Mcnina e 
a w'ork which contains nearly the wdiole of the 
'Portuguese poetry tli at appealed before the reign of Jofin 111. 

In the same work we also meet with several (jUms, or 
voltas, upon a variety of devices and canzonets, which are 
often very laboriously studied, wdiile they occasionally dis- 
cover something of antique simplicity and grace.* 

The brilliant reign of tlfb great Emmanuel was succecnled 
^by that of John III., which continued from the year lo21 to 
15/57 ; but this prince IV led in securing for his subjects the 
same prosperity which they had enjoyed under his father. 
He involved himself in imprudent wnirs in Asia, and invaded 
the civil and religious riglits ^^»f his Eu’‘opeiiri subjects. In 

^ 

* The following is, perhaps, one of the most simple and pleasing of these pieces: 


Nam'iiosso dorniir as noite-,, 
^tnor, nani as posso dormir 
Desque mens ollios ulhawin 
Em VOS seu iiial c scu bem, 

Se algum tempo rejjousaroin, 
Ja nenhuni lepouso tcin. 

Uias vam e noutes vem 
Sem VOS viv nani Vv s mu ir , 
Como os puderei doniur? 

Men pcnsainento oeupado 
Na causa de seu pesar, 
Acorda seiiipre o cuidiido 
Para nunca descuid.ir. 

Ab noites do repousar 
^ias sam ao incu sentir, * 
Kout^ dc nicu nam dormir. ' 


Todo o bcin he ja pass.ulo 
E passa^o cm mal pru ente; 
O seiitiuo dcsvelado 
O coracao desenntente; 

() juiKO que esto sj*nte 
(\mio se deve seiiiir, 

Pouco lei^ara dormir. 

Como nam vi o qut, vejo 
Cos olhps do eora\ am, 

Nam me deito sem dessejo 
Nem me erguo sem paixam. 
Os dias sem vos ver, vam, 
As noites sem vos ouvir, , 
£u us nam posso dormu. 
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1540, he introduced into his states the Spanish Inquisition, 
in order to enslave the minds and dictate to the consciences 
of his people, lie bestowed all the power at his court upon 
the Jesuits ; and he confided to their care the education of his 
grandson, Don Sebastian, whose fanaticism subsequently led 
to the destruction of the country.* But, whilst his weakness 
and folly were thus, during a long reign, preparing the down- 
fal of the monarchy, his taste for letters, and the patronage 
he afforded to them, raised the literature of Portugal to a 
high degree of excellence. 

Among the first of the classic poets who distinguished 
themselves at his court, was Saa de Miranda, already knov^n 
to us in the character of a Castilian writer. We have seen 
tliat his eclogues in that tongue, are among the first in point 
of time, and are the most respectable in point of merit. All 
the Portuguese poets equally cultivated the two languages. 
Regarding their own as best adapted to soft and impassioned 
sentiment, they had recourse to the Castilian when tftey 
wished to embody more elevated and heroic thoughts ; and 
sometimes, when they treated*amusing and burlesque themei, 
as if the mere employment of a foreign dialect gave a 
ludicrous air to the ideas. Several of the finest poems of 
Saa de INIiranda, nearly the whole of those of Montemayor, 
and a few pieces of verse at least from the pens of all the 
other Portuguese poets, are in tile language of Castile, while 
there is scarcely an instance of any Spanish poet expressing 
his poetical fdelings in the Portugttcse tongue. 

The birth of Saa de Miranda took place at Coimbra, about 
the year 1495. Of noble parentage, he was early intended 
for the legal prole:, sion, he, became professor of law in 
the university of»his native place. These pu^silits, however, 
were too little in unison with his tastes and J;alents, to be 
continiKid beyond the life-time of his father, out of a regard 
for whose feelings he had* hitherto been led to persevere. 
When he was no more, his son renounced the professor’s 
chair, and, visiting Spain am^ Italy, soon formed an intimate 
acquaintance with the language and•pol^try o£ those countries. 
On his return, he obtained a situation at the court of Lisbon, 
where he was generally regarded as one of the most pleasing 

^ * A long letter from this king to Joao dc Castro, on the method of introducing 
Christianity into the Indies, is cited by L F de Aiulrada, in the life of the governor 
of the Indies, as a monumentof me king’s piety book! pp. 74—86.* Itdisplayi only 
the excess of his intolerance, his dcspotisfti, and the narrowness of his mind. 
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characters, although not unfrcquently suffering undfer the 
dominion of a deeo and settled melancholy. So liable, indeed, 
was he to its sudden influence, that often, while engaged in 
the animated scenes of life, surrounding objects seemed at 
once as it were to disappear from his view ; his voice faltered ; 
the tears started into his eyes ; and it was only when he was 
forcibly roused from this state of wretchedness, tliat he was 
conscious' of having given way to his emotions. IMiilosophi- 
cal studies were blended with his love of poetry, and he ap- 
pears to have conceived as ardent an affection for Grecian as 
for Roman literature. To music he is said to liave been 
passioiiatjfc'Jy devoted, and to have been a fine performer on 
the violin. In conserpience of a quarrel fastened u])on him 
by one of the favourite courtiers, he was constrained to 
retire to his country seat of Tapada, near Ponte de Lima, 
between the Douro and Minho. There he devoted tlie re- 
mainder of his days to the ph‘a.sures of a country life, and to 
the' studies whieli he so much loved, lie was extremely 
happy in his matrimonial choice, to tlie object of which, 
tfcough neither very 3 ^ouiig noT- very beautiful, he is said to 
have been tenderly attached. He lived admir(‘d and beloved 
by all his contemporaries, and -di(?d, much regretted, in the 
year 1558. 

About the period when Saa de Miranda attained his 
highest celebrity, Italian tasferose into such high repute with 
the Castilians, as nearly to produce a revolution in the 
national literature. But hs iutroduetiop into Portugal some 
time before, had been attended witli less sensible effects ; and 
her favourite poet, following the* dictates of his feelings, and 
writing I'rom the heart to lhe..he^jvt, neverv -deigned to become 
an imitator. ' Even in Miranda’s sonnets, a species of compo- 
sition on whi<di other poets have rarely conlerred a distinctive 
character, we discover no traces of a servile pen. The fol- 
lowing sonnet presents a favourable specimen of the style 
of this poet. 

SONN^. * 

I know not, lady, wliat nameless charm 

Those looks, that voice, tint smile, have each the power ^ 

Of kindling loftier thoughts, and feelings more 
liesolvcd and high. Even in your silence, warm 
Soft accents seem my sorrows to disarm ; 

And when with tears vour absence J deplore, 

Where’er I turn, your influence, as* before, 

Piirsues me, in your voice, your eye, your form. 
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Whence are those mild and mournful sounds I hear, 

^ Through every land, and on the pathless gea ? 

1b it Bomt^spirit of air or lire, from thee. 

Subject to laws I move by and revere ; 

Which, lighted by thy glance, can ne’er decay — 

But what I know not, why attempt to say 

If we arc pleased with the depth and delicacy of feeling 
displayed in this sonnet, w-e shall perhaps be no les^gratilied 
with the striking picture of a sunset inMie following, wdiere 
Nature appears in her truest and happiest colours, and the 
reflections rising out of the scene harmonize beautifully wdth 
its External character. Whatever degree of praise may have 
been bestowed by modern critics upon a boldness of imagina- 
tion, which, in other times, would have beCn censured as ex- 
travagance, fine description and relleclion have th(*ir own 
peculiar merits; and tliese, under the inspiration of a true 
poet, arc? always sure to command the emotions of his readers, 
and to attract iJiem by the force of truth. 

SONKKT. 

As now the sun glows broadCr in the West, 

Birds cease to sing, and cooler breezes blow, 

And Iroin yon rocky heights hoarse waters flow, 

Whose music wald chases Hk' ( hough ! s of rest ; 

With mournful fancier and deep cares oppress’d, 

I gaze upon this fleeting worldly show^, 

Whose vain and empty pom|ll> like shadows go, 

Or swilt as light sails oer (he oeoau's breast. 

Day aftei;day, hope alter ho]>e, expires ’ 

1 lerc onee I 'ws*idev’d, ’mid thc^e shades and flowers, 

Along these winding hanks and green wood bowers, 

I'hll’d with the wild birds !^mg, that never tires. 

^Jow all seems yiutc — all lied ! But these sl.all live. 

And bloom a^ain . alone ulteluftigcd, 1 giiere. , 

But it was ill the pastoral world that Saa de Miranda 
seemed breathe and li\e; a world of his own. His 
thoughts and his anections aontiiiually lascurredto it * and his 
other ])rodiKitions every where bear the stamp of his idyls 
and his romance. His most (^clightful eclogues, it is true, as 


* Nam sei que erti vosmas vejo, »ao spvque*Km verdade na6 sp> quehensto queanda 
Mais ou^o et !>into ao > ir vosso, ct falKir , Entrt* nos. ou s>e he ar, eomo p.irece, 


wan «Joy (jn:, entendo mais, te ik eallar, 
Nem.^uandovos namvejo, almaquevee. 
Que llie aparecc em qual parte que osi<-, 
Olhe o Cco, olhe a terra, ou olJic omar, 
E trtste aquellti vosso susurrar,* 

Em que taa^^o mats vai, que direy que^? • 


Ou logo d’outra sorte, et d'outra ley, 

Em que ando, de que vivo, et nucca 
^jbranda 

J*or Ventura que A vista rcsplandece. 
Ora o que cu sey tau inal como direy * 
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we have before seen, were written in Spanish, leaving only 
two in his native language ; and these are not unfrequA'ntly 
obscured by a mixture of popular phrases andf’ allusions to the 
customs of the country.* 

Miranda was the first who introduced poetical epistles to 
the notice of tlic Portuguese. In these he united a sort of 
pastoral language, more peculiarly his own, to an imitation of 
his favoufite author, , Horace ; together forming an union of 
romantic and didactic verse, whose attractions consist in 
the truth and feeling it displays, but which is, on the other 
hand, somewhat verbose and superlicial. Unfortunately, 
Miranda was too much subjected to monastic authority to 
devclope his thoughts clearly and boldly to the world. He 
did not venture to pn^fix the Latin title of Kpistolai to this 
portion of his productions, lest it might seem to imply a 
dassical imitation, to which he by no means aspirf‘d ; merely 
denominating them Cartas, or Letters, in allusion to their 
modern style. In these we easily recognize the courtier and 
th(i man of the world, no less than the poet and Iovct of ^^ural 
scl^nes. The following stanza ot the first Kpistle, addressed to 
the king, would furnish a very good maxim : 


Tho man of single soul, in all 
('onsisteiit, one in faith, in lace. 

Who cannot stoop, though he may fall, 
tVill fearless go wherever Fate may call, 
Except to court, to pension, tnd to pla^e. 


Homcm de hum so pareeer, 
D’hum so rostro, huA so (r, 
D’anles quebrar que lorcer, 
Ellc tuclo i)odc ser, 

Mas de corte homem nao he. 


^ Jn the fiftli Epistle we likewise meet with a singular passage, 
respecting tlie progress of aduxurious aq.d dissipated taste in 


* Tlicsc coiiiust ol the lourtli addressed to Don Manuel of I’orfugal, and the eighth 
to Nun Alvarez Pereira. Jii the latter, MirMida has turned into verse the satiric 
fable ol Pierre C.irdinnl on tlie ram which pioduced madness.' The original Pro- 
vencal IS cited 111 the lifth chapte,’’ , vol » p. We ijow’‘rarcly meet with the old 

fictions of the Iroufuadours in modern >erse, which renders tint the mure remaikabie. 


Its application, however, is diirercnt. 
UiEiTq: Str 31, 

Come ^le toda a vianda, 

Nam ande.s nesses untcjws 
Nam sejas tarn vindo a banda, 
Temte a volta cos dcsejos 
Anda por ondc o carro aiula ; 
Vcz como os in undos sao feitos; 
Somos muitos, tu,s6 es : S' " 
Poucos ^ao os satisfeitos, 

Hum esquerdo entre os direitos 
Parcce que anda a6 revez. 

32 

Dia de Mayo chorco; 

A quantos agoa alean^ou l 
A tantos endoudeceo ; 

Ouve hum su que se salvou, 


Assi entam Ihc parecco 
Dera, vista as sanccadasK 
Essas, que tinha iii.iis perto, 
Vio armar as trov'^oad.is, 
Alungou m.iis as pas' adas, 
Eoyse acoUicndo ao cuherto. 

. 33 

Ao outro dia, hum Ihe dava 
Paparotes no uariz, 

Vinha outro que o escornava,. 
El tambem era ojuiz 
Que de riso se finava 
Uradava elle, homens olhay-' • 
Ui.am Ihe cu dedo uo olho , 
D]^{>e entam, pois assi vay 
Nam creo logo em meu pay, 

Se me desU agoa r.am molho^ 
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Portugal, imbibed during its commerce with the East. It 
will be found to run as follows : 

So rude were our ^refAhers in the lore Dizem dos nossos passados. 

Of lettcr<i, that they scarce knew how to read; Que os mais na6 sabiam ler, ^ 
Thouf^h valiant all and virtuous : not the more Eram bons, erain ousados ; 

1 praise their ignorance; but 1 would plead Ku nam gabo o nam saber, 

For the grave manners by our sires of yore Como algiis as gramas dados. 

Obacried, which now their sons no longer heed. Gabo muito os seus costumes : 
"Wncnce springs the change? From letters? No, from Doenie se oje nam sain tais. 

gay Mas das Ictras, ou perfurres, 

And frivolous customs of the modem day. De quais veo o dang mais ? 

mcEtes mimos Indianus 

I fear for thee, my country; and I sigh Ey gram medo a Portugal, 

To sec thee ape the slavish climes of Ind; Que venhad a fazerihe os danos« 

To sec thee lose in feeble sloth the high Que Capua fez a Anibal 

Proud name thouowncst, like that conqueror blind Vencedor de tantos annos. 
And*mi(lly weak, who triumph’d but to die , A tempestade espantosa 

lie whom Home’s pruudcstgencrals could not bind, De Trcbia, de Tr^simeno, 

Nor Trebia, Thrasimene, nor Cannae tame, De Canas, Capua vq‘usa 

To Capua’s Mces yielded up his fame. Veneqp em tempo pcqueno. 

The prediction of Miranda was but too soon fulfilled. 
After the conquest of the Indies, luxury and corruption 
spread their baneful influence over Portugal. The accumu- 
lation of riches, frequently obtained by the infliction of#the 
most atrocious cruelties, was more regarded than the preser- 
vation of integrity and honotir ; while the excesses to whj^h 
indolence and profusion gave rise, were considered as the 
just heritage of nobility, and the reward of heroic toils. 

Miranda was, likewise, the author of hymns addressed to 
the Virgin, of many popular songs and ballads, and of an 
elegy of a very mournful and dfcvotior.al character, in which 
he deplores the death of his son, killed in Africa, probably in 
the great batrie of the 18th Aprijg 15d3 ; and not, as it has 
been .supposed, in that of Al(iU(;ar, which did not take place 
until twenty years after the death of Saa de Miranda himself. 
^;iut the confldhnce which it breathes, that his boy, falling in 
combat against iinfidels, haa achieveti for liirr^tdf glory in 
heaven, although it served to allay his paternal griefs, was 
hut little calculated to heighten the poetic cnJhellishment of 
the subject. « * 

In imitation of the classic Italian writers whom he admired^ 
Miranda was desirous of conjerring a clas-^ical theatre upon 
his own country, similar to that ©f tjie Romans, or to that 
which was patronized by Leo*X. in Italy. He successively 
emulated tlie dramas of Ariosto and of Machiavel, of Plautus 
and qf Terence ; and he produced, among others, two come- 
dies which maybe referred to the class of erudite comedies in 
the literature of Italy, opposite in character to a species- 
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of comedies of art, at tliat time played on the boards of 
Portugal. One of these dramas by Miranda is entitled, Os 
Estrarujeiros : Tile Strangers; the other, Os Vfillulpandios, 
the name of two Spanish soldiers introduced upon tlie scene. 
The action is placed in Italy, but the poet would have suc- 
ceeded better in imitating the manners of his native country, 
with which he was conversant, than in representing those of 
a d^ifferer^t people. These comedies are not to be found in 
the edition of Miranda’s works, now in my possession ; and 
I am indebted to Boutterwek for the knowledge of two 
(jxtracts from them, one of which is an evident imitation of 
the Adclphi of Terence. The dialogue, written in pro"Se, 
is very spirited. In his representations of common life, 
Miranda sought fo give dignity to his subject, as he had 
before refined and elevated tlie language of the shepherds in 
his eclogues. 

Contemporary with Miranda, and approaching nearest to 
hinh in the taste and genius of his compositions, was Monte- 
mayor. Though a I’ortuguese by birth, he seems to have 
re/used to liolda station in the literary history of his codntry. 
The only specimens of his Portuguese poetry which remain, 
are two little songs to be found in tlie seventh book of Ids 
Diana, and almost too trifling to deserve our notice. The 
succeeding age, however, produced a poet, who dedicated his 
talents to his country , who laboured to reconcile the genius 
of his native language with classical poetry ; and who merited 
from his conn try mim the ti|le of the Horace of i^ortugal. 

Antonio Ferreira was born at Lisbon in the year 1528, 
and being destined by his friends, who were cunnecled with 
the highest authorities of the robj*, to move in public life, was 
sent with this view to acquire a knowledge of the law at 
Coimbra. About this ‘period, it was usual for the students 
and other litei^ary characters of the university, to exhibit their 
poetic skill in the pro»luction of Lvtin verses. But Ferreira, 
inspired by those patriotic sentiments which he already began 
to entertain, adopted and stri 9 tly adhered to the plan of 
writing only in his native- tongue. lie did not hesitate, how- 
ever, to avail himself of the qualities he so much admired.in 
tlie poets of Italy, and in particular in his favourite model, 
Horace. He bestowed the pains of classical correction,, both 
on his ideas and on his language ; and confining himself 
almost exclusively to the Italian metres, he never devoted 
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his time to the composition of redondllhas, or of any other 
species of verse in the old national manner. The greater 
part of the s^^nnlts that appear in his works, were written 
before he left the university. After liaving filled a professor’s 
chair at Coimbra, he visited the court, where he occupied a 
distinguished situation. Here he was soon regarded as the 
oracle of the critics, and as a model of good taste to all 3 ^oiing 
poets. A brilliant career appeared to be openin;^ to lus 
view, when he was suddenly carried oflT by the plague which 
raged in the year 1 569. 

In the opinion of Ferreira, the nicest degree of correction, 
both* of thought and language, was recpiisite to the ])oetical 
beauty of every finished performance. It was one oi‘ his ob- 
jects to banish ever}^ species of orientalism fA)m the literature 
of his country; and he sought to avoid in his writings the 
appearance of singularity as much as of mere common-place. 
He aimed rather at noble than at novel ideas ; and the quali- 
ties which most distinguished him were those of correctness, 
picturesque power, and variety of expression, together with 
what may be termed the poetrxf of language. By an union (4* 
these, he attempted to prove that the popular simplicity and 
sweetness of the Portuguese language were not inconsistent 
with the dignity of didactic verse, or with the flow of rliythm * 
necessary to the highest poetical style. But in his endeavours 
to improve the national litcratuif*, he departed too far from 
the national taste ; which ma}^ perhaps, have occasioned his 
productions to he better relished l)}istrangers than by liis own 
<*oiintrymcn. They are, at the same time, the easiest to be 
understood of any in the language ; while they approach the 
nearest, among’ thv. Portuguese, to those of the Roman 
tongue. If we aje unable to detect many defects* in the poe- 
try of Ferreira, we are, on the other band, at a loss to 
discover «iny of those liiglier efforts of 'genius, which strike 
the imagination or fire the s®ul. When n poet fails in bring- 
ing the vivid creations of genius before our eyes ; when he no 
longer stirs the heart with tli(^ tenderness or the violence of 
the passions ; and more than all, the Jeaden hand of 

fanaticism weighs down the vigbur of his thoughts ; however 
he may attempt to interest us by a display of feeling and re- 
flectio’i, and however much we may applaud the force, ease, 
and elegance, of his descriptions, we are never borne away 
by the strength of his illusions, and never seem lo lose our- 
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selves with him for a moment. The power which such a poet 
exercises over us, is still further lost in a translation.,. The 
sonnets of Ferreira remind us of Petrarch, ard his odv?s, of 
Horace ; but in neither of these departments does the imita- 
tor rival the excellence of his models. Of his elegies, the 
greater part are filled with expressions of regret, whi(;h do not 
appear to have proceeded from the heart of the writer, being 
chiefly ’-"ritten on the death of some illustrious personage, 
whom the poet was bound to celebrate. Others are rather of 
a luxurious than a pathetic cast of sentiment. Such is one of 
the happiest of these pieces, written on the return of the 
month of May, and giving a very pleasing description', in 
terza rima, of the glowing freshness of Spring, and the re- 
viving reign of the Mother of the Loves. The eclogues of 
Ferreira possess little merit beyond what case and sweetness 
of diction may be supposed to confer. In truth, his genius 
was not of a pastoral turn. His Epistles, forming by lar the 
most voluminous portion of his works, are, likewise, in the 
opinion of Boutterwek, the most excellent.* They wertj 
\ ritten at a time when the author, who resided at tlie*^ court, 
had arrived at the maturity of his pow'ers, adding to his 
acquisitions in ancient literature and philosophy, an intimate 
acquaintance with the existing w'orld. 

1 shall not, however, have recourse to the authority of 
Boutterwek in estimating fhe dramatic works of Ferreira, 
although so greatly indebted, on many occasions, to his 
researches into Portuguese literature. .To roe Vhey appear to 
be of a far higher order than his lyric poems ; but their au- 
thor must, alter all, be referied to the school of modern 
imitators of the ancients ; a school which all the German 
critics have so loudly denounced. Ferreir.. produced a tra- 
gedy on the national subject of Inez de Castro, a story which 
so many Portuguese poets have since celebrated. ' lie had 
then no other model than the anjients ; the Spanish theatre 

* As some example of the miscellaneous pieces of Ferreira, we adduce a i^onnet 
which appears to have been addressed to h s mistress, Manl'a : 

Guando entoar come^q, com ^ jz btanda, Tudo se ri, sc alegra e rrverdeco. 

Vosso nome d’amor doce e soavc, [ave,*, Todo mundo parece que renova, 

A terra, o mar, vento, agoa, flor, folha, Kem ha tnstc planeta ou dura surtd. 

Ao brando som s’alegra, move e abranda. ^ minli’ alma s6 chora, e se cntrisfece. 
Nem nuvem cobre o ceo, ncm na gente Maravjlha d’amor cruel e nova! 

anda O que a todos truz vida, a iiilin tras 

Trabalhoso cuidado, ou peso grave. morte. 

Nova c6t toma o sol, ou se erga, ou lave 
No claro Tejo, e nova luz nos manda 
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had as yet no existence, and that of Italy had only just risen 
into notice. The death of Trissino occurred only nine years 
befor/i that of Ferreira ; so that his Sophonisha could not 
very lonp; have preceded the Inez de Castro of the Portuguese 
poet, jiesides, the few tragedies which had till then 
appeared in Italy, exhibited only on occasions of great public 
solemnity, formed very imperfect models for an author just 
entering upon his career. Ferreira thus wrote his tragedy 
without any dramatic instruction, and without prete1iding*to 
divine the popular taste of an audience not yet in being. But 
by carefully adliering to the great dramatic^ models of Greece 
he sfticceeded, as it appears to me, in raising himself far above 
any of the contemporary writers of Italy. • 

The story of Inez de Castro is very genorally knowm. She 
was the object of his son Don Pedro’s passion, and was 
assassinated by oi'der of King Alfonso IV. to prevent an un- 
equal union. Ferreira, desirous of blending dignity with 
clemency in the character of Alfonso, attempts to palliate the 
cruelty of the act on the plea of religious and political expe- 
diency, artfully impressing upon the minds of the audience 
the same feeling of popular resentment wdiich is supposed fo 
have actuated all parties against the unfortunate Inez. She 
had long been the idol ot the young prince, while his late 
consort was still in being. She had even been induced to 
stand at the baptismal font wilh^he inmnt of that wife in her 
arms, and her subsequent union with the father was con- 
sidered as liWle less tlian incestuous. The court and tk3 
people equally disliked the idea of giving a stepmother to the 
legitimate ludr of the throne. The chorus in the play, and 
even the friennl of the prince himself, everywhere proclaim 
this universal feeling ; and frorft the opening teethe close, we 
behold two unfortunate beings struggling Avith the madness 
of passi^)Ti against the ovcrvvhldrning tkle of national displea- 
sure. Tlius Alfon'^o, drivep on by his ipinisters, and anxious 
to ensure .the public safety by the death of Inez, is by no 
means calculated to inspire us either Avith horror or disgust ; 
his Aveakness is diingl(;d witlf a cerj:ain degree of dignity and 
kindness ; and A\hen, yieldlng.to the aSvice bf his council, he 
deplores the Avretchedness of a royal lot, Ave arc strongly rc- 
mindjed by Ferreira of the lofty language of Allieri : 

He only is a king, who, like a king 

Free from basc^fcars, and empty hopes and wishes, 
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(Ilowbeit hifl name be never bruited forth) 
l*a.ssc8 his days. 0 blissful days, how gladly 
Whole years of weary life, thus worn with toils, . 

Would I exchange for you ! I fear mnfiikind : 

Some men there are with whom I must dissemble ; 

Others, whom 1 would strike, 1 dare not reach at. 

What ! be a king and dare not Ay ! the monarch 
Is awed by his own people ; doom’d to suffer, 

And smile and simulate. So, 1 feel 1 am 
^ king, but a poor captive. 

In the beginning of the third act, Inez relates to her nurse 
a terrific dream, which gives her a presentiment of some 
approaching evil.' This is described in very elevated lan- 
guage, full of poetic beauty and conceived in the most 
touching strain of sorrow. It breathes a glow of maternal 
tenderness, wliicii the more lofty style of tnif^cdy might not 
deem quite admissible, but which goes to the very heart of 
the reader. Of such a kind, arc the following lines of this 
beautiful scene : 

^ Inez Oh briglit and glorious sun * bow pleasant art thou 
To eyes tliat close in fear, lest never more ^ 

^,They meet thy beams upon the morrow ! Night ! 

0 fearful night ! how heavy hast thou been, 
flow full of phantoms of strange grief and terror • 

Idol bought, so hateful were my dreams, the object 
Of my ^ou^s love for ever disappear’d 

From these fond eyes. Methought I left for ever. 

And you, iny babes, in whose %wcct countenances 

1 see the eyes and features of your father. 

Here von remain'd, abandon’d by your mother. 

Oh fatal dream, how hast tlilu mov’d iny so.ul ! 

Even yet I treinhlc at the direful vision, 

And lowly thus beseech the pitying Heavens 
To turn such portents from me. 

Inez is ye; ignorant bf the'^dangers to whi;'h she is exposed. 
These are announced to her by the chorus in the succeeding 
scene : , 

Ciioaus. Too piteoin tidings, 

Tidings of death and woe. alas ! wc bring ; ^ 

Too cruel to be heard, unhappy Inez. 

Thou hast not merited the dreadful fate r 

Which surely wipts thos n6w. Nur»sK. What say you I— Speak ’ 
Chorus. Tears choke my words. . 

Inez. Why ^ wherefore should you weep ** 

‘ Chorus, 'fo gaze upon that face — those eyes — Inez. Alas ! 

Wretch that I am ! what woes, what greater woes * 

Await me now I Oh, speak.^ Chorus. It is thy death ! 

Inez. Ye gracious powers ! my lord, m'y husband’s dead. 
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This eTCclamation of impassioned grief from a being who 
can imagine no calamity equal to tliat which threatens the 
olyec’t ne.irest lier soul, may be regarded as an in.^taiice of 
the real sublime. She is soon, however, undeceived ; the 
victim is iicu'self. She now trembles at the idea of meeting 
her fate ; and she mourns over the sweet and delightful 
scenes slic is about to Ipavc for ever. Ilut her generosity 
seems hall' to vanquish her fears ; and the interijst wluch 
we now feel for her becomes more painfully intense, as we 
see that her character partakes still more of that of the 
woman tlian of the heroine : , 

Fly, fly, dear nurse ! 

Far from the vcnircaiicc that, pursues me ; hero, • 

Here will 1 wait alone, with innoecnce , 

JMiric only shield nor other arms 1 crave. 

Come, I^cath ’ hut take me an unspotted victim.' 

Ill you. sweet pledges of our mutual truth, 

Jn yon 1 still shall live : though now they tear you 
From my fond heart, and Heaven alone can help me. 

Yet haste to succoui. haste, ye pitying virgins ! 

All iiolilc hearted men who aid the innocent ! 

"VW'ep, weep no more, niy#hoys ! ’Tis I should grieve 
For you , hut yel, while you can call me mother, 

Love me, chug to me, wretehedcst of mothers ; 

Be near me every friend; surround and shield me 
From dreaded death that even now approaches. 

The dilTercnt choruses wliicl^dividc^ the acts seem imbued 
with the very spirit of [loetry. In one we have a majestic 
ode lamenting the excesses to vvljjeli the age of youth 
liable, and the vioti^nce of the pa.ssiuns. The recitation 
affords the spectators, as it ^^cre, leisure to breathe, between 
the agonizing scenc.s in which they behold the victim 
struggling in the storm of dbntf’iiding passions mnd involved 
in a shroud of grief, of terror, and of dying love, till she 
disappears wholly from iheiT eyes. *11 lias •the effect of 
enabling us to cbntemplate human (^<'Stiny from •a loftier 
elevation, and it teaches us to triumpli over the vicissitudes 
of life by the aid of philosophy and by the exertion of the 
mental energies? On the* openjnj]^ of the fourth act, 
Inez appears before tlic kir^g attended by his two con- 
fidential advisers, Coelho and Pacheco ; and the scene that 
follows is a noble combination of pathos, eloquence, and fine 
chivalric manners. After .she has appealed to the justice, 
the compassion, and genero-sity of * the monarch in behalf of 
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lier offspring at her side, whom she presents to him, tl^e king 
replies to her in these words : 

It is thy sins that kill thee, think on theiCv . * . 

On which she answers : 

Alas ! whatever my sins, 

None dare accuse my loyalty to thee, 

Most gracious prince ! My sins towards God arc many : 

Yet doth not Heaven hear the repentant voice 

' That sues for pity] God is just, but merciful. 

And pardons oit where he might punish ; oft 
Long suffering, reprieves the wretch, who lives ; 

For Heaven is watchful still to pardon sinners, 

And such th’ example once you gave your subjects ; 

Nor change your generous nature now to me ! 

Coelho inform^ her that she is already condemned, and 
that it is time she should prepare her soul, in order that she 
ma)'' avoid a still more tremendous doom. At these words, 
turning towards her executioners, she appeals to their knightly 
honour, and to their ancestral chivalry. It is here that her 
<jonndence in the prevailing laws of honour, contrasted with 
the dark counsels of political convenience, produces tlu^ finest 
collect : 

Have I no friend ** where arc my friends *1 who else 
Should now appease the anger of the king ] 

Implore him for me ; help to win liis pity ' 

And ye, true knights, who succour the oppress’d, 

Let not the innpeent th,ys unjustly suffer : 

If you can see me die, the world will say, 

’Twas you who hade me suffer. 

One might imagine that^^uch language would have blunted 
the weapons of lier destroyers ; but the reply of Coelho, 
intent upon her death and abodt to strike the fatal blow, is 
<jalm and dignified : ^ ^ ’ 

I do beseech you, Inez, by these tears '' 

You ^hed in vain, to 6nat(;h the few short moments 
That still arc yours, to render up your soul » 

In peace and prayer to God ' , ’Tis the kings will, 

And it is just. We did attend him hither 
For this, to save his kingdom, not to punish 
The innocent ; it is a sacri^cc ^ 

Which, w^uld ti* Heaven * might he averted from us. 

Hut as it may not he, forg/ive the king : , 

He is not cruel ; and if we appear so 

In having given him counsel, go whore thou 

May’st cry for vengeance just, upon thy foes * * 

At the eternal throng. We have condemn’d thee 
Unj lastly, as it seems ; yet we shall follow 
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• Thy steps ere long, and at the judgment-seat 
Itender account befbre tlic Judge suprenig 
, Of that wkich thou complain’st of— of this deed. 

Notwithstanding the great beauty and pathos of the 
dialogue, there is perhaps too little variety of action in this 
j)lay. After granting the pardon of Inez, the king permits 
liis followers to pursue and assassinate her behind the scenes, 
at the end of the fourth act. The prince, Don PedTo, never 
once appears during the whole performance, except to acquaint 
his confidant with his passion in the first ^act, and to lament 
his, misfortune in the last; but without holding a single 
dialogue with the object of his affections, or ever «ttempting 
to avert her fate;. It would be unjust, however, not to con- 
sider the extreme disadvantage under which the author 
laboured, in producing a tragedy without having any acquaint- 
ance with a theatre, or with the feelings of the public. 

The classical school, instituted by Saa de Miranda, and in 
particular by Antonio Ferreira, in Portugal, obtained a con- 
siderriile number of followers.^ P(*dro dc Andrade Caminlia, 
one of the most celebrated of these, was a zealous friend affJ 
imitator of Ferreira. His writings possess the same degree 
of chaste elegance and purity of style ; but they are more 
deficient in poetic spirit than their original. His eclogues 
are cold and languid in the extnjme. His epistles have more 
merit ; they have much of the animation requisite in didactic 
compositions, Joined to an agreeable variety of style. They' 
are not, however, so ^ull of mattei^and reflection as those of 
Ferreira, who was himself, indeed, deficient in originality 
and power. Throughout twenty tedious elegies, there is not 
found a single one in whicA tlfc autkor leads ys to sympa- 
thise with the iiffaginary sorrows of his muse. More than 
eighty epitaphs, and above two hundred and fl^ty epigrams, 
will complete tlicf catuloj^ue of Andrade’s works. The 
author’s correct taste and perspicuity of style, have conferred 
on these effusions all the merit of which they wen* susceptible; 
but in these, as i» the re.st of his works, we trace the labours 
of the critic and the man of tasp‘. c^lde^Ivourmg to supply the 
want of genius and insjnration. We may applaud his exertions, 
but we reap neither pleasure nor profit from tlieir perusal. 

Diego Bernardes was the friend of Andrade Caminha, and 
another disciple of F'erniira. He was some time emoloyed a^ 
secretary to the embassy from the court of Lisbon'to Philip IL 

TOL. H. • G G 
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of Spain, He afterwards followed King Sebastian to the 
African war, and was made prisoner by the Moors, !n the 
disastrous battle of Alcacer, in whie.li tliat monar(‘h fell. On 
recovering his liberty, he returned and resided in bis own 
country, where he died in 1596. He labours under tin: 
imputation of a flagrant plagiarism, in having wished to 
api)roi>riate to himself some of the lesser productions of 
Carnoen^. His wor^s, collected under the title of O Lynui^ 
the name of a river celebrated by him, and on whose banks 
the scene of his pastorals is laid, contain no less than twenty 
long eclogues, and thirty-three epistles. We may frequently 
trace in t! e charms of the language, and in the elegance arid 
native sw^eetness of the verse, a d(‘gree of resemblance to Ihe 
])oems of Canioens ; but the spirit of the compositions is by 
no means the same. We arc no where affected by powerful 
touches of truth and nature ; the poet always appears in a 
studied character, and not as the interpreter of the irresistible 
dieVates of the h(*art. He attempts, by force of conceit, and 
a play of words, to acquire a degree of brilliancy foreign 
td his subject ; and the monotony of pastoral lile is but 
poorly relieved by sallies of wit and fancy inconsistent with 
genuine taste. The first eclogue is a lament for the death of 
a shepherd, Adonis, who appears, Ijowever, to have no sort of 
relation to the fabulous lovei* of old. The following specimen 
of it may not be unacceptable : 

Sj<’Rrano. 0, bright Adonis ’ brightest of our train * . 

For thee our moMntam ))astiircs grecaicst sprung, 
Transparent fountains water’d every plain, 

And lavish nature pour’d, as oiiee Avbcn young, 
SjioiitaneouH fruits, t hat ask’d no tost on n;^ earo ; 

^Vitli thee our docks from dangers wander'd free 
Along the liills, nor dnl the fierce woU dare 
To snatch by stealth Uiy timorous cliarge from thee ! 
Sm.vio Come pour with me your never-ceasirg tears ; 

Come, every nation, join our sad lament, 

For woes that fill our souls with pains ami fea^s ; 

Woes, at which savage natures might relent 
SfcKRAno. Let every Jiving t,hing tnat w’alks the uirth, 

Or Wiiigs the licavcnij, or sails the oozy deep, 

LTnitc their sighs to ours. Adieu to mirth, 

Pleasures, and joys, adieu, for we must weep. 

Svhvio. Oh, ill-starr’d day ! oh day that brought our woe, , . 

Sacred to grief • that saw those bright eyes close, 

And Death’s cold hand, from tltc unsullied snow 
Of thy fair cheek, pluck forth the blooming rose. 
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Serrano? Faint and more fjiinf, tlie tender colours died, 

Like the Rwcct^ily of the summer day, 

• Found 1^ the pIoii^;h-share in its fra<»raiit pride, 

And torn, uiisparini^, fioiri its stem away. 

We niij^ht suppose from the conceittul turns of tlie original, 
that we were here presented with the brilliant flights of 
Marini. The colours are, in jiart, so vivid, as almost to con- 
ceal the design itself from our view ; the^ imagery is far mc»-e 
striking than corr(‘ct ; and the expressions of regret are so 
fantastic as to relieve the reader from anjy apprehension of 
the^uithor feeling the wretchedness which he so ingeniously 
describes. We are now only just entering on thejiistory of 
I'ortngiiese poetry; yet we already seem, ^ in Bernardes, to 
have attained its opposite limits. The mistaken admiration 
Avhich tile ]K)ets of this nation indulged for pastoral compo- 
sitions, induced them to lavish the whole of their poetical 
resources, far sooner than th(^ jioets of any other nation, and 
carried them jinmiatundy to the termination of their career. 

Majiy otlier writers might yjjt be mentioned, who likewise 
shed a lustre on tin* same ])eriod. Amongst these are Jor^. 
Ferreira de V^ascone.ellos, the author of several comedies, and 
of a romance founded on the*Bound Table ; Bstevan Rodri- 
guez d(*, Casti’o, a lyric })oet and a [ibysician ; Fei'iiando 
Rodriguez Lobo de Soropita, who edited the poems ofCamoens, 
which he also very happily imif^ted ; and Miguel do Cabedo 
de Vasconcellys, particularly celebrated ibr the beauty of 
his Latin verses. Bwt there is oife man who stands alone ; 
who reflects uti(‘(iualh*d lustre on the literary character of his 
times ; and wljo de‘'(*rves to occupy our attention as long as 
all the other poets oelongingtto the Portuguese nation. We 
scarcely need to flfld, that it is to the genius of Cainoens that 
we hasten to dedicate the labowrs of thy, ensuing; chapters. 


pifAPTEJl XXXVII. 

LUIS l)K CAMOENS Lfsi.'flMS. • 

We next proceed to consider the merits of the illustrious 
man who has long been considered the chief and almost the 
oiily Coast of his country. Camoens, indeed, is the sole poet 
of Portugal, whose celeliiity has e^ftended beyond the Penin- 
sula, and whose name appears in the list of those who have 
• G G 2 
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conferred honour upon Piurope. Such is the force of genius 
in a single indi /idual, that it may be saicj to constitute the 
renown of a whole people. It stands in solitary greatness 
before the eyes of posterity; and a crowd of lesser objects 
disappear in its superior light. 

Luis de Cainoens was descended from a noble, though by 
no means a wealthy, family. lie was the son of Simon Vas 
de Cariioens. One. of his ancestors, of the name of Yasco 
Perez, who had acquired some reputation as a Galician poet, 
quitted the service of the court of Castile, in 1370, and 
attached himself to that of Portugal. Simon Vas de Cainoens 
was commander of a ship of war, which was wrecked on the 
coasts of India, where he perished. His wife, Anna de Sa- 
Macedo, was likewise of noble birth. The exact date of the 
birth of their son Luis has never bemi ascertained. In the 
life prefixed to the splendid edition of his great poem, by 
M. de Sousa, it is supposed, agreeably to the previous con- 
jeCuire of Manoel de P'aria, to have taken place in the year 
L'525. It is certain that he pursued bis studies at C<pimbra, 
t^here he obtained an intimate acquaintance with the history 
and mythology then in repute. While still at the university 
he produced several sonnets nnd other verses, which have 
been preserved ; but whatever degree of talent he there dis- 
played, he failed to (conciliate the friendship of F'erreira, and 
of other distinguished characters, then completing their studies 
«t Coimbra. Engaged in bestowing on Portuguese poetry its 
utmost degree of classical {perfection, they affected to look down 
on tlie ardent imagination of young Camoens with an eye 
of pity and contempt. After having completed his studies, 
he went to Lisbon, where he tfvmeeived aj:)assion for Catha- 
rina de Atayde, a lady of the court ; and so violent was the 
affection wifrh which .she inspK-ed him, that for some time he 
is said to have renounced all his literary and worldly pursuits. 
We are unacquainted with the Views which he at that time 
entertained, as well as with his means of subsistence ; but it 
is certain that hi?> attachment gave rise some qnpleasant 
circumstances, in coiisequencp of which he received an order 
to leave Lisbon. He was banished to Santarern, where he 
produced several of those poems which, wdiile they served as 
fu(*l to his passion, increased the dangers of his situation. 
His ill success and disappointed affection at last led him 
to the resolution of embracing a military life, and he volun- 
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tecred ^lis services into the Portuguese fleet, then employed 
ngJiiiFt the African powfirs. It was not wipiout a feeling of 
prid« that he tlnife united the character of a hero and a poet ; 
continuing, in the intervals of the most arduous services, to 
court the attentions of the muse. In an engagement before 
.Ceuta, in which he greatly distinguished himself, he had the 
misfortune to lose his right eye. He then returned to Lisbon 
in the expectation that his services might acquire for^him the 
recompense which had been refused *to him as a poet ; 
but no one evinced the least disposition to serve him. All 
his elforts to distinguish himself in laudalflc. enterprises and 
pursuits were successively thwarted, and his small resources 
daily became less. While his soul was the si^.at of lofty 
thoughts and patriotism, he felt that he ^las neglected and 
contemned by the country he loved. Yielding to a feeling of 
indignation, like that of Scipio, he exclaimed with him, 
Inrjrata patria nec osm quideni hahchh! and came to the 
resolution of leaving it once more. With this view, ii^he 
year 15o3, he embarked for the East Indies. The squadron 
with which he set sail consisted of four vessels. Three 
these foundered at sea, and that only in which Camoens sailed 
reached the port of (xoa in safety. J5ut our poet did not, as 
he had flattered himsell', obtain employment even here ; and 
he found himself' compelled once more to offer his services as 
a volunteer in a company of ai^iliarids sent by the viceroy 
of Jndia to the King of Cochin. Nearly all his companions 
in arms fell victims, |luri ng this ctinpaign, to the fatal insalu- 
brity of the climate. Camoens, however, survived its efiects, 
and returned to (xoa after having contributed to the triumph 
of his country’s ally. Stil^ d(;stitute of employment and 
resources, he n Jict joined an expedition against*the Cor^sairs 
of the lied Sea. Passing the winter in the isle of Ormuz, he 
had the#e full leisyre to indulge his pohtical piS'suits, and to 
(‘omplete a portion of his jMiems. Eveyy object around him 
seemed to assume a poetic dress ; and the, love of his country 
rtwived with fre^h force, wh^le he trod those eastern scenes, 
rendered famous by the exploits of«lus»counJrymen. Put the 
alwises of the government ^fxcited his strongest feelings 
of indignation, and instead of attempting to conciliate an ad- 
mi nijitration which had yet shown him no favour, he wrote a 
bitter satire on its conduct. Tl^ Disparates iia India, or 
Follies in India, was a sev^ere mortification, ou its appear- 
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ance, to the feelings of the viceroy, lie immediately banished 
the unfortunate jjoct to the Isle of'’ Macao, situated on the 
coast of China ; and while there, Carnoens ’made an e?6cur- 
sion into the Moluccas. But here, as he himself relates, 
while in one hand he bore his books, and in the other 
his sword : 

N’hunia mao livros, n’oiitra ferro ct a9o, 

’huma mad sciiiprc a espada, n’outra a pena i 

in neither career di(l he meet with the success which he 
deserved. His necessities at last compelled him to accept the 
situation of commissary for the elFects of the deceased, pro- 
vedor mot' dos defuntos, at Maeao. He remained there five 
years, and employed his time in completing tliat great epic 
Avork which was to hand down his name to ])osterity. There 
is still to be seen on tlie most elevated point of the isthmus 
wliieh unites the town of Macao to the Chinese continent, a 
sort of natural gallery formed out of the rocks, apparently 
aim st suspended in tlie air, and commanding a magnificent 
prospect over botli H(‘as, and the lol'ty chain of mountains 
Avhich rise above tlieir shore.4. Here he is said to have 
invoked the genius of the epic rnu>e, and tradition has con- 
fen-ed on this reti-eat the nain^ of the grotto of Caniocns. 
Soon afterwards, Constantino de Braganza, the new viceroy, 
gave him permission to return to Coa ; but lie was vship wrecked 
on his passage, at the Inouili C’the riAcr Gambia. He saved 
Inmself by clinging to a plank, and ol‘ all his little property, 
succeeded only in saving fiis poem ot\the Injsiad, de]iig<'d 
with the waves as he bore it in bis hand to shoi*e. A short 
time after his return to Goa, he was aceustid of malversation 
in the office he had exercis('d.j^at JMaeao ; and though he 
successfully fepelled these unjust ^uspicioii.^, h(‘ Avas, neA^er- 
theless, suffered to linger in^^pri>on. The ehiims of his 
creditors detained hi rn still in confinement, and it was only 
by the generous interv^ention of a dew sympathizing lov^ers of 
the muses, that he was enabled to diseharg(i hi*, debts, to 
recover his liberty, and take his jiassage to Jiis own country. 
Tn tlie year 156fi he arrived at Lisbon, after an absence of 
sixteen years, and without having realized any fortune ir^ a 
part of the Avorld, Avhere so many of his countrymen had 
amassed immense treasures. . ■ 

At the moment Avhen C'‘^iTnoens set his foot on his native 
bhore, a dreadful plague was prosecuting its ravages in the 
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kiilgclojn of Portugiil. In the iriid^t of universal sorrow 
and aj^arm, no attention was bestowed on j)oetry, and no oikj 
ovirified the loasticuriosity respecting the poet and his Lur^iad, 
the sole remaining property and hope of the unfortunate Ca- 
inoens. King Sebastian was ycit a minor, and completely under 
the authority of the priests, who betrayed him not many years 
al'terwards into the fatal expedition to the coast ol’ Africa, 
lie consented, however, to permit Camoens to decycate l^is 
])oeni to him, allliough the only retiAii he made was a 
wretched pension o(‘ lifteem milreas.* Camoens was sub- 
jected to the most distressing eni])arrassi]»ents. Kot unfre- 
quehtly he was in actual want of bread, for which he was in 
])art indebted to a black ser\ant who liad accomiffiifuid him 
from the Indies, and who was in the ftabit of soliciting 
charity at night in the open streets, to obtain a pri'carious 
subsistence for his master ; a poet who was destined to con- 
fer celebrity on liis country. Yet more aggravated evils 
wen; in store for the wretched Camoens. Sebastian Jiad 
enrolled the whole chi\alry of Portugal in his fatal expedition 
againsl Morocco. lie there ]ATished in tlie disastrous batje 
of Alcacer-Quivir, or Alcacar la (.Jrande. in lo78 ; and with 
him expiied the royal house of Portugal ; as tlie only re- 
maining branch, an aged caixlinal, on whom the crown de- 
^olved, died alter a reign of two years; having had the 
mortification of seeing all Etyif)pe, Avhile he was yet alive, 
contending for the succession of his kingdom. I'he glory of 
lie* Portuguese nation was sudde^^ly eclipsed : her indepen- 
deiice did not long survive; and the future seemed jiregnant 
only with calamity And disgrace. It was now that Camoens, 
wlio had so noMy f’U[)portcd jiis jown misliirtunes, was bowed 
doAvn by the ealn^iities of his country! lie wa.-? seized wdtli 
a violent fever in consequence of his many aggravated suffer- 
ings. J^e observed in one of his lettets, a shoft time before 
bis death : “Who could have believc'i that on s5 small a 
tlieatre as •this wretelied eoueb, Fortune would delight in 
exhibiting so many calamities ? And as if these were not 
sunieien^, I seem to take j>art with tbe#i agajnst myself; for 
to pretend to resist such over\;^belming misery, seems to me 
a kind of vain impertinence.’ I The hist days of his life 

* ((uitf five pounds a year Jt is doubtful whetber this sum was nat merely 
his r( ^'iilar iudf-jiay — ] 

+ Ooein ooMci di/ci qiu- eiii ta(j#{iC(]iuMiii teatittf como o de lium })obrc Icito, quisesse 
' lortuii.i repre en tar tad {jianUes deMcnUiras? E eu, como se elliis nau bastassem, 
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were passed in the company of some monks ; and it is ascer- 
tained that he died in a public hospital, in the year J579. 
There was no monument erected to his menVory until sixteen 
years after his decease. The earliest edition of the Lusiad 
appeared in the year 1572.* 

The poem on which the general I'epntation of Camoens 
depends, usually known under the name of the Liisiad, is 
entitled <hy the Portuguese, Os Lnsiados, or the Lusitanians. 
It appears to have bi^en the object of the author to produce a 
work altogether national. ]t was the exploits of liis fellow- 
countrymen that he undertook to celebrate. Put though the 
great object of the poem is the recital of the Portuguese con- 
(piests in the Indies, the author has very happily succeeded in 
embracing all thd illustrious actions performed by his com- 
])atriots in other quarters of the world, together with whatever 
of splendid and heroic achievement, historical narration or 
popular fables could supply, It is by mistake that Vasco 
de*^?rama lias becui rcpre^'cnted as the hero of Camoens, 
and that those portions of the work not immediately con- 
nc'ited with that commander’?, expedition, are regaraed as 
(‘pisodes to the main action. There is, in truth, no other 
leading subject than his country, nor are th(‘re any epi- 
sodes except such ))arts as are not immediately connected 
with her glory. The very opening of the Lusiad clearly 
expresses this patriotic ol)jec“* 

Arms and the heroes, -who from Lisbon’s shore, As annas e os ILiroes assin.ilados 
Throuf'h seas wliere sail was never sen^ad before, Que da oeeidetjtal i»raja Jai'-itana 
IJeyond where Ceylon lifts her sjiiey hreasf, rorA^iaresnunead'antesnavep.idos, 

And waves her woods above the wat’ry waste, Passarani aindaalcm da'l'-'iprohaiia 
With prowess more than human lort’d tlieir way yueonperijfosef'uerraseslor^’ados 
To the lair kingdoms of the rising day Mais do que promettia a lou.i hu- 

What wars they wag’d, Avhal seas, what dangers m|\na, 

past, 4 . • « * Kntre gente remota edifie/iram 

Wlial gloijous cmjjire c rown'd their toils at last Novo reA./ qiie tanto suhlim.iiam 
Vent'ioiis ] sing, on soaring pinions borne. 

And all my eomittiy’s w'ars tlic,song adorn ^ Ktamhcni as niemonas gJonosas 

What kings, wliatheroes of my native land D'aquelles reis que for)!!! dilatando 

’I'liuiidei’d (Jn Asia’s and on fine’s strand . ^ A fe, o^muexjo. e as terras viciO'.as 

nie ponho airida da sua parle, Porque proeiirar rcsistir a tantos males, parecena 
cspeeie de dcsavergonhaiiiento. 

* 'I'he negligeiiec and indt/Ieryiec shewn towards CaiUticns have been recently 
atoned for by the patrsitic zeh of 1) Jose Maria de Souza IJotelho. ItNvas his wish 
to raise the noblest and most sjilendid nnAiuineiit to the first of the Portuguese p^iets , 
and to thi'. he devoted a great share of lus fortune and of his time, lie produced his 
splendid edition of tlie Lusiad, at Pans, 1817, in folio, after having revisciJ tlie text 
with the most scrupulous care, and enibelli.slicd it with all that the arts of typography, 
design, and engraving could lavish on a hook, intended to be presented .is'afi orna- 
ment to the most eelebrated libraries of Europe, Asia, and Amenea lie would not 
even permit a single copy to be stld, in order ttiat not the remotest suspicion of 
emolument might attach to so disinterested and patriotic an undertaking. 
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Jllustriousjshades, who levt'll'd in the dust De Africa c de Asia andaram, de- 

Tiie idol-tcmples and the shrines ot lust , vastando , 

And wh^^re, erewhile, foul demons were rever’d, E aquellas que jior obras valerosas 
To hol’^faith uiinuniberj|l altars rear’d Se vao da lei da inorte bbertando, 

1 Ihistrioub names, with deathless laurels crown’d, Cantando espalbarei por toda parte, 
While tune mils on m every clime rcnown’dl* Sc a tanto me ajudar o engenho, e 

arte. 

At the period in wliicli Camoens wrote, we must remember 
tliat there had in fact appeared no epic poem in any of tlie 
modern longues. Trissino had, indeed, attempted the subject 
of the liberation of Italy from the Goth^, but had not suc- 
ceeded. Several of the Castilians had, likewise, dignilied with 
the title of epics their histories of moderrijtjvents, rehited in 
rhyme, but possessing nothing of the spirit of poetry. Ariosto, 
and a crowd of romance writers, had thrown emhantinent 
round the lictions of chivalry, which were piiinted in the hap- 
piest and most glowing colours ; but neither Ariosto, nor any 
of those whom he so far surpassed in that kind of compo.-ition, 
ever aspired to the character of epic writers. Tasso, it is well 
known, did not publish his Jerusalem Delivered until the 
year after the death of Camoens. The Lusiad, moreoTer, 
was composed almost entirely ii^ India, so that its author could 
only have 'been ac(|uaiuted with such works as had alreaJy 
appeared before the year 1553, in which lie left Portugal. JTo 
appears, nevertheless, to have»sludied his Italian contempora- 
ries, and to have appreciated in common with them the excel- 
lences of the models of antiquity. "VVe may trace, between the 
poetical works of Camoens aiK^those of the Italian school, 
rcscTiiblanccs jnuch mon^ r(‘inarkablc and striking than any 
we meet with between the Spaniel poets and th(^ Italians. 
For liis verse he made choice of the heroic iambic, in rhymed 
octave stanzas, the metre of Ariosto, in preference to the verso 
sriolto of Triwssino, or unrliynmd iambic. IIc^ a])|)roaches 
nearer, likewise, fo Ariv)Sto than to Trissino, or to any of the 
Spanish writers, when he con^klers the, ejiic pofin as a crea- 
tion of tfte imagination, and not as a* history in ver^e. But 
he contended, like Tasso, wl^omlie prece(\cil, that this poetical 
creation ou^it to form a consistent Avholc and to preserve per- 
fect harmony in ifc unity; tha^the ruliii^ principle and object 
of the poet, like’the actuating ipotives of liis Hieroes, ought to 
he always present lo the iiiiaginatiou of the reader ;* and that 
richness and variety of detail can nev(;r supply the want of 
majesty in the general scope of the work. But Camoens has 

* [ Tlu' j)asb<v;c'; quoti."! from the Lusiad are extracted from Mr. ^Iickle’s trausla- 
tion ~Ti ] 
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invested Lis subject with a depjrce of passionate tcncjerness, 
visionary i)MSsion^and b)Vf‘ of pleasui*e, which the more gtoical 
ancients seem always to have c.onsidered as^- beneath the- dig- 
nity of the (^i>ic muse. With all the enthusiasm of Tasso, and 
all tlie luxurious fancy of Ariosto, he enjoyed an advantage 
over the latter, in combining the finest affections of tlie heart 
and soul with the glowing pictures of the imagination. The 
circurnsUtnce whicli essentially distinguishes him from the 
Italians, and ■whicirforins the everlasting monument of his 
own and his country’s glory, is the national love and ])ride 
breathing through the whole performance. It was Asrittim at 
a time wlien the fame of his country had risen to its higiiCht 
pitch, when the world appeared to liave assumc<l a different 
aspect from the influence of* the Portuguese, and when the 
most important objects liad been attained by the smallest states. 
Tor half a century before Camoens wrote, Eurojie,, b(‘ginning 
to emerge out of the narrow limits until them assigned Iier, 
lia<b alri'ady learned the extent of the universe, and 1‘elt how 
small were her pojnihition, her wealth, and her dominions, 
wxhen put in coln[)ari^on with the cxtenbi\e emjiires ot Asia. 
Put she had likewise^ learned to appreciate the sujieriority of 
the powers of thought and will over mere imposing ])omp and 
numbers, and she was first indidited to the Portuguese for the 
discoveiy. Canuxuis, little for(‘seeing the aj>proach of the fatal 
jienod, which was to deprive •. his country of its ind(‘])('iidence, 
and to hasten his st(‘ps towards the tomb, wrot(' in the trium- 
])1iant tone of national ent^dusiasm, and succeeded '.u im]>res>-- 
ingon his readers, however remottdy intm’csted in the honoui 
of IWtugal, tho same national and enfiobling feelings. In 
the dedicatory portion of his poem to king Sebastian he has 
the following lines : k 

Yet now atkMitive li<'ar Mio niusc’s 
WhVic th.y years to iiiaiiliood sjteod away ; „ 

'fhe youtlifuH errors of thy l)n)W suspend, 

A ml, oh ' propitious, to the soiisjj allciid, 

The imnieroiis song, hy paliiot-}»assiou In’d, 

And hy the glories of thv race inspir’d 
To he the herphl «f my <*ountr>’s f.inie*. 

My first ainl)itiori and x'ly dearest aim : 

Nor eoiupiests fahuloiis, nor actions vain. 

The muse’s pastime, here adoin the strain : 

Orlando’s fury, and lIugtTo’s rage. 

And all the heroes of the Aonian page, 

’ Tdie di earns of hai^ls suv})ass'd Uic woild shall view 
And o\Mi their boldest lietions may be true ; 
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^urpaRs'd, and dimmed l)y I he superior blaze 
. • or Oama’s miujlity deeds, Avliich here bright Truth displays.* 

Great ])ublic virtues invariably exorcise ov(t the mind a 
power which no individual passion can command, communi- 
cating a sort of electric feeling from heart to heart. The 
patriotic spii-it of (himocns, devoting a whole life to raise a 
monument worthy of his country, seems never to have in- 
dulged a thought which v/as not true to the glory of an 
ungrateful nation. We are every where deeply sensible of 
this. Our noblest and best affections accopipany him in his 
generous enterprise, and J\)rtiigal becomes interesting to us 
as having been the beloved country of so great a nwn. It is, 
nevertheless, doubtful, whether the subVict select(‘d by 
Camoens is of the most hapjiy description for an e])ie poem. 
The discovery of the passage to the Indies ; the riiciprocal 
communication between tho.se countries where civilization first 
appeared, and those whence it now proceeds ; the einpii’c of 
Europe ext(‘nded ov(n* the rest of llie world ; are all events 
of uniwr.sal importance, and yvliich have jiroduced lasting 
('Ifccts upon the destinies of mankind. liut the, cons(*(|uences 
ri'sulting from such a discovery, are of greater imjiortance 
than the e\ent itself; and tl/Ci interest attending a perilous 
(juterprise by sea, dejimiding almost wliolly ujion ]>articular 
and domestic incidents, is rendered, perhaps, more impressive 
by the sim])le language of truth, ffi an by any poetic colouring. 
Hcsidi^s, if Camoens liad been de.'sirous of ti'cating only of th«f 
voyage of ( lama and tfte discovery oT the East, he would ha\ e 
conhued bis attenlioi> in a greater degree, to descriptions of 
tlie striking and. inagniliceiit scenery with wliicli the soutlimm 
and eastern bemi^heres al)ovftul,‘*and ubo^e feat’^res (*xbibit 
^ueb distinct pcciiTiaritics from that around the banks of the 
Tagus. ^5ut it was his arnbititAi to comprelicnd «ill tlie glory 
of bis country in tli«i narrow limits whicbjie bad traced out ; 
lo celebrate, the history of its kings and of its wars ; and to 
meliide the lives of tlie di.stinguislicd lieroes, whose eliivalrous 
adventures bad bev?oine the llieAieof its ohl romaiiees. In the 
same inaiiner, Ave are made aequgiiiiteil with alHhe vsuccceding 
events and diseoA erics wdiieli were to complete the system of 
the world, but faintly percei\ed by Gama ; and all tlie ulterior 
conque^is of those immense regions, of wbieb (Tama only 
touched the extreme slioiies. Tliesi! different ))orti<)ns of the 

* Canlo i.'titr. 10. 
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work, embracing the past, the pres^.nt, and the future, were 
all intimately bonded with the national gjory, and w^ere in-* 
tended to complete the poet’s design of dedicating a noble 
monument to the genius of his country. At the same time 
they necessarily threw into the shade the nominal hero of the 
poem, and while they weakened the impression which a more 
enlarged account of Lybia and of India might have produced, 
they involved the reader in a labyrinth of events, none of 
which were calculated to make a very lasting impression on 
his mind. Tasso, in his Jerusalem, seemed to gather spirit 
and enchantment from the nature of his theme, and his poetry 
possessed^ ijl the romantic charm attached to the sacred wars 
which he sung ; jvhile Camoens, on the other hand, conferred 
on his subject a degree of interest which it did not originally 
possess. It called for an exertion of the highest powers, and 
for the most seductive influence of poetry, to induce the 
reader to enter into the details of a history, of little intcTcst 
to any but the autlior ; and it was only by a continual sacri- 
fice of th(3 ])oct, that he was enabled to celebrate the memory 
oV his heroes. But he accomplished the dilfienlt task of 
reconciling an historical view of Portugal with poetical fiction ; 
and he has every where ihrovvii light upon it, with a masterly 
degree of art. Ills success, though very surprising, is hardly 
to be justified, if w^e^consider the great })oetical risk, and th(i 
extreme imprudence of the attempt. In the epic, perhaps, 
more than in any other class of composition, the poet has less 
})ower of commanding tJie attention, ‘'’and has greater dif- 
ficulties to overcome in communicating interest, pathos, and 
terror. He ought, therefore, to devote all his resources to its 
support, instead of e/xpcndvng* the smaflest portion on an 
ungrateful tlieme. Camoens presents us wftn long and tedious 
ehronologicar? details,, which are yet so happily interwoven 
witli hi» subject, that they recall only the rr.)blest recollections ; 
and he leads us to regret that’ the author should not have, 
bestowed those powers on a theme which might have been in- 
trinsically endowed witli all that interest ‘..diieli his superior 
genius alone enubled him to give to the suhje^ct of li!s choice. 

Camoens was fully aware that, in tlius treating an liistofical 
subject, he must assume' a loftier tone than was adopted by 
Ariosto in celebrating bis imaginary licrocs, and he uniformly 
preserves a noble dignity both ofiistyle and imagery. He 
never, like Ariosto, seems to throw ridicule on his reader and 
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his hcfroes. Proposing Virgil rather than the ciiivalric ro- 
mances for his model, *lie marches with ?apid and majestic 
stefA to his 6bjef;t, and confers on his poem that classical cha- 
racter sanctioned by the greatest geniuses of antiquity, and 
emulated by all their successors, who invariably considered it 
as an essential portion of their art. Thus, from the first 
(;anto, wc find every thing modelled according to that regular 
syste.m, which has been perhaps too closely adlierei to in»all 
epic productions. The first three stanzas consist of an ex- 
position of the subject ; the fourth is an invocation to the 
nymjdis of the Tagus ; and at the sixth? the poet addresses 
himself to King Sebastian, rccomm(mding the npem to his 
auspices. Put although this must be allowed tdoe the esta- 
blished usage in every epic, we could hflve wished a little 
more variety on a subject which certainly depends less upon 
any of the essentials of the poetic art, than upon the authority 
of early examples. 

It is much upon the same principle that the marvellous di as 
been considered as an indispensable requisite in all epic pro- 
ductions, Jeaving to the poet* only the choice of the diffeiiint 
mythologies ; as if the ancients themselves had ever borrowed 
such machinery from Ibreigr^ fables, or from other resources 
than their own. As little did they invent the subject and 
events of which their poems were composed. With them the 
marvellous formed a part of popular fictions and recollec- 
tions, and the actions of their heroes were drawn from ^|ie 
same source.* Con^fnng themseltes to the devclopement of 
these, they gave them new life by the creative energies of the 
poetic mind. But they would never have succeeded in 
making such mythology tl^^ lyiimatjng principle of their 
works, if it had nift already obtained popular credit, both among 
authors and readers. , , 

CaiUviens reganlpd the raythological*system of the ancients 
as essential to their poetic*art. A colll*giate education, and 
an assiduous perusal of the classics, had given these fictions 
an influence appjMaching to ^something like that of faith. 
Love, )jdienever introduced into versif, necessarily assumed 
tliv* form attributed to the son bf Venus ; valour wjts personi- 
fied in tlie arms of Mars ; and wdsdom, by Minerva. This 
spex/u^s of deification, now so trite and insupportable to us in 
ci)ic j)oems, still meets with a d(*gr^e of favour Irora the lyric 
muse. We find the oties of Lebrun as full of invocations 
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to Minorva, to Mars, and to Apollo, as wc might have ex- 
pected ill the si^teentli century, \viien a pedantic edn,eatiou 
presented the imagination only with the mythological syMems 
of antiquity. But what is quite peculiar to the work of 
Caino(‘iis is, tliat while it exhibits a borrowed mythology, it 
contains another adopted by his heroes, by his nation, and by 
the po(;t liimself, with an equal degree of faith. The con(|uest 
of India* was not supposed to be achieved by Vasco de Garna, 
without the aid of celestial interposition ; and tlic Almighty 
Father, the Virgin, and the hosts of Saints and Powers, weie 
all equally interested in the accomplishment of the f^reat 
work ; not in the spirit of a ruling providence foreseeing 
and disposing of ^all events to come, but like frail and erring 
mortals, whoso passions lead them to interfere with the state 
of human ail'airs. This species of miraculous interference 
was inde(‘d a portion of the poet’s cr(‘ed. It mingled vcjy 
naturally with liis argument ; so much so, that being unable, 
toY‘xclude it, he found himself embaiTassed with two contra- 
dictory machineries whicli it require<l some pains to reconcih', 
afid of which one was essential to Jiis j)oetry, and t,he other to 
his faith. Such a mixture of celestial (‘lements has in it 
something extremely revolting ; but national education and 
prejudice sufficiently account for this a})parcnt inconsistency 
in so great a man, and this consideration should prevent us 
from forming a wrong jud^^.ment on the remaindiir of the 
vjork. AVe liave already had occasion to notice several 
Spanish ])oets guilty of llfvi same error v.^imd we observe these 
two contending mythologies struggling for precedency in the 
Namantia of (Servant es, and in the Diana of Montemayor. 

The Lusiqd is divide^! into, ten icanlos, containing only eleven 
hundred and two stanzas, and it is thercforeA.ot to be compared 
in point of J'mgth to^tlie J(*riisalem Delivered, or indeed to 
most epic poems. It is', likewise, less generally knOf/n,* and 
entitled tli(M-efore to a more particular consideration; espi^cially 
as it contains all the most interesting information which can 
be afforded respecting Portugal. The ex^^cts we proceed 

* The IS now more prcnerally known than when I first jmhlished this vork 

noth earefnl editions and translations ol this national poeiii have inultijihed 'J'hat of 
M llnceolam, just jnihlishcd iii Italian, is heller adapted than any other to ronie\ a 
eorreet imiirtssnni of tlie work to readers unaequainted with llie I’orfuj^ucse Wlnle 
the translator serupulouslj adheres to the sense, to tlie alle^orj', and to 011 ** (Wisjiii.il 
lonn, e\en so l.ir as to lender verseti’or vt‘rse in (he same metre, he lias preserved ihc 
iiepiration ol hriilMiit jioetry See “1 Lusiadi dtfi Cuuioeiis recall in ottaya r.ma da 
A Uriel olam," Tariiji, F Didot, 1820. 
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to giv^, will at onrc th^ow liglit upon the argument of tho 
I poem.»and upon ^le history of the people to whose glory it 
was consecrated : 

'Now far from land, o’er Nei)tunc’s dread abode 
The Jjiisitaiiian licet triuniphaiit rode ; 

Omvard they traeed the wide and lonesome main, 

AVhcrc ehani>’efiil rroieus leads his scaly train; 

The dancini^ vanes before the zephyrs flow'd, • 

And their bold keclrt the trackless plmv’d ; 

TTnplow’d before the f!:reeii-tini’ed billows rose, 

And curl’d and whiten’d round ilie nodding prows. 

AVhen Jove, the god who with a thoiight*contruls 
* ^riic raging seas, and bahinecs the poles, 

From heaven beheld, and will’d, in so\eveigu slatf. 

To hx the Eastern World’s dojrending fat.'j 
Swilt at his nod th’ Olympian hci'ald flies, 

And calls th’ immortal senate of the slfuvs ; 

Where, from the sovereign throne of earth and heaven, 

Tli’ immutable decrees of fj!l,(‘ arc given. 

Instant the regents of the spheres ot light, 

And those who rule (he jialer orbs of night, 

AVith those, the gods whose delegated sway 
The burning South and frozen ^’oitb obey; 

And Ibey Avdioso enijiiies see the day-star rise. 

And evening rinebiis leave the western skies; 

All instant ])our’d along tin* milky road, 

Tfca^ ell’s (T^^tal pavements glitb'riiig as they strode 
And now, obedient to the dread eomin.ind, 

Before their awful Lord in^der stand.* 

Wlicn tlic assembly had met, Jupiter informs them thiU, 
according to an aiiciei*t order of tho*Destinies, tlie Portuguese 
were to surpass ever^ tiling that had been recorded as most 
glorious in the annals of the Assyrians, the Persians, the 
Greek.s, or the tion.ans. llt^di^dls oy tlicir recent victories 
over the Moors, ifftd over the more formidable Castilians, and 
on the gloiT acquired of old by Viriatus, and llyTi by Serk)- 
rins, in etiecking tl^ career of the liOraaiis. lie iie^^t points 
them out as traversing in their vessels’ the untried seas of 
Alrica, to discover new countries, and establish kingdoms in 
the regions of tliei’ising sun, «It is liis will that after navi- 
gating t^^Vough the winter they should Acet with a hospitable 
reception on tlic coast of Africa, in order to reefuit their 
forces for renewed exploits. Bacchus then speaks : he seems 
apprcl^nsive that tlie l^rtuguese may eclipse the glor}*^ 
already acquired by himijelf in his cjonquest of India, and lie 


^anto*; str. 19. 
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frankly declares against them. Venus, on the othw hand, 
so much lionourod and cherished by the Portuguese, imagines, 
she has again found her ancient Romans ; their language 
apf)ears to her to be the same, with a few slight variations ; 
and she promises to aid their enterprise. The whole synod of 
Olympus is then divided 'between the two divinities, and the 
tumult of their deliberations is described in one of the happiest 
and most brilliant ii^iiages.* Mars, equally favouraldn to the 
Portuguese, at last prevails upon the Thunderer to support 
them and to send Mercury to direct them in their course ; 
and the deities then severally depart to their accustomed tieats. 

After thus introducing us to the councils of the gods, 
Camoens i-ecalls <jur attention to the heroic personages of his 
poem. "I'liey were navigating the straits which separate tln^ 
isle of Madagascar from the Ethiopian shore, and after 
doubling CapePrasso, they discovered new islands and a new 
sea. Vasco de Gama, the brave commander of the Portu- 
giu**’!', who appears for the first time only in the ibrty-fourth 
stanza, was preparing to proceed onwards, when a nuyiber of 
s/iiall canoes advanced from one of the islands, and s^urrounded 
him on all sides, demanding, in Arabic, some account of the 
nature of tlie voyage. Ilerey for the lirst time, the Portu- 
guese, after sailing many hundred leagues, met with a language 
which tliey understo 9 d, and discovered traces of civilization 
in the arts and commerce of 'tiie people around them. They 
ikow cast anchor at one of these islands, named Mozambique, 
a sort of emporium for thV. trade of tluo kingdoms of Quiloa, 
Momba(;a, and Sofala. The Moors vyho had interrogated 
(iaina were themselves foreign merchants .trading in the 
country, '^heii tliei^ heard i^f the inVincible heroism of 
Gama, traversing unknown seas to discfc/ver India by an 
uiitried rout^, and a,t the same time learned that he com- 
manded lii Christian and Portuguese fleefr^, they att^bipted to 
dissuade him from his enterprise.^ Bacclius, appearing under 
the ligure of an old man before tlie Clieik of Mozambique, 
exasperates him against the P»3rtuguese, a«d induces him to 
prepare an ambuscadb near sqrae fresh springs, whither they 
are just repairing to supply themselves with water. Witli 


(Jiial austro f<-ro ou liorcas, naespessura 13r'iiiia toda a uiontaiiha, o sorn yiurmur.', 
Dl' sNlvfstic arvorudo abastccida, Koiiipoinsc as lolhas. fervea serracrguuia, 

Rouipinido os rainos \a6 daioata c»ura, lal an^tava o tumuUo le\aiitado 
t oai nnpeto c wravuza dcsniudida, lintre os Dcoses uo Oljinpo oonsagrado. 

Canio i. sO 35. 
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this design, Gama is proceeding very peaceably towards the 
ibuntaiH, with^ three boats, when he is surprised by the 
appearance of a party of Moors prepared to repulse him from 
the spot. On their proceeding to insult the Christians, a 
contest ensues. The Musulmans spring from their ambuscade 
to join their countrymen, but by the Superiority of lire arin^ 
they arc soon thrown into confusion, and take to flight. They 
are even on the point of abandoning thgir town ; ahd the^ 
Cheik considers himself fortunate in being permitted to renew 
the peace ; but he does not the less flatter himself with hopes 
of revenge. He had already promised to supply Gama with 
a pilot to conduct him to India, and he makes choice of one 
to whom he gives secret instructions to betra'j the l^ortuguese 
into certain destruction. The pilot accordingly informs them 
he will guid(*. tliem to a powerful kingdom inhabited by 
Christians. The Portuguese entertain no doubt of its being 
that of Prester John, of whom, as being their natural ally, 
they had been every where in search, while the real objecWjf 
the pilei is to take them to Quiloa, who!^ sovereign was sufli- 
ciently po^v%rful to crush them at a blmv. Venus, howeverf 
counteracts the intended treachery, and directs the vc'ssel 
towards Moinba 9 a, where the pilot likewise informed Carna 
that he would meet with Christians. It is hardly likely that 
by this assertion the Moors intended todeceive the Portuguese: 
they answered that in the countny whither they w^ere desirous 
of conducting tjiem, there \vcre a great number of infidels,* 
w'ho went under the gcmcric name %f Giaour, indifferently 
applied among the Ajabs, to Guebres, idolaters, and Chris- 
tians. It was impossible that in a language, which both parties 
very imperfectly understood, tlic ignorant interpreters should 
be able to explain^he peculiar distinctions of sects known 
only to the learned, by wlioni tliey were^all equa^Jy despised# 
Tlie se3bnd canto«opens with the arrival of the Christians 
atMomba9a, where the king had been already apprised of 
their voyage* and where Bacchus was in readiness to plot 
their destruction by new artificts. Gama d(*.spatches two of 
his soldi»sj's with presents for the kiifg, giving them at the 
same time instructions to observe the manners of the jdace, 
and to ascertain what degree of confidence might be placed 
m the? professions of the Moors. Bacchus, in order to induce 
tlican to suppose that Christians inhabit Momba 9 a, affects to 
receive them with hospitality, and himself presides over the 
VOL. II. • II II 
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feast in an edifice ornamented lik;e a temple. ThS Virgin 
Mary and the Koly Ghost are represented ^on the altjfr ; the- 
statues of the Apostles embellish the portico of the temple ; 
while Bacchus himself, assuming the character of a priest, 
worships the true God of the Christians. In order to com- 
prehend this singular fiction, we ought to bear in mind, that 
in the eyes of the Catholic doctors, the gods of the Pagans 
iire no Mother than i;eal fiends, invested with actual power and 
existence, and that in opposing the Divinity, they are only 
maintaining the rebellion of old. Bacchus here plays the 
sanK^. part assigned to Beelzebub and Ashtaroth in the work 
of Tasso* * It may also be observed that the marvellous inci- 
dent thus intro(Juced by Camoens, was on historical record 
amongst the Portuguese. These hardy navigators were, in 
fact, received at Mornba^a, in a house where they observed 
the rites of Christian worship ; and it is known they were 
in use among the Nestorians of Abyssinia. These sec- 
taries were, however, heretics ; a circumstance sufficient in 
the eyes of theologians to justify the denunciations^- of the 
Miurch against their religion, as an illusion of th«* hivil One. 
But it must be allowed that the mythology of Camoens is 
almost always unintelligible, and that the interest is by no 
means hitlierto sufficiently excited. The opening of the poem 
was imposing, but the narrative soon begins to languish. Tlic 
circumstances of the voya^' are recounted with historical 
niorreetness ; yet Camoens presents us with li,ttle more than 
we meet with in the fouAli book of tli*.; first Decade of Bar- 
ros, in which is given a history of the Portuguese conquests 
in India. We might almost imagine that he drew his materials 
from this source, rather thapn from his Awn adventures and 
researches in those unknown regions, llis^'ornarnents appear 
to have beep wholly fborrowei from Grecian fable ; nor has 
he sufficiently availed fiirnself of the. advantages aflSrded him 
by the climate, manners, and iihagination of these oriental 
realms. But let us only proceed, and we shall find beauties 
scattered so profusely over the whole po«m, and of such a 
superior order, ‘as ndi ohlytq redeem his defects, bir'.' to com- 
pensate us for all our labour. ^ 

Encouraged by the report of his messenger, and the press- 
ing in\ italion of the King of Momba9a, Gama resolves to 
enter the port on the enaaing day. < He weighs anchor, and 
with swelling sails arrives at the place destined for his de- 
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structlon ; when Venus, hastening to his rescue, addresses 
her:.elf to the ly^rnphs of the sea, beseeclring them by their 
coiTimon origin from the bosom of the waves, and by the love 
they bear her, to fly to the assistance of her favoured people, 
and avert the impending doom. The Nereids throng affec- 
tionately round the goddess ; and a Triton, delighted with 
his burden, wafts her along the sea, bounding before his com- 
panions. The rest of the ocean deities Jhen hasten 1;o iinpMe 
the passage of the shijis. The fair Dione presents her white 
and delicate bosom before the admirars jirow, and alters its 
ci^urse in spite of the winds that swell the sails, and the ma- 
noeuvres of the crew.* The whole squadron is losrf; in wonder 
at the miracle ; tlie Moors imagine that th^ir treachery is dis- 
covered, and precipitate themselves into the sea ; the pilot 
himself escapes by swimming ; while Vasco de Gama, con- 
jecturing their pcrlidy by their fears, steers away from the 
port, and places himself in an attitude of defence. 

In the mean time, Venus hastens to Olympus to Iblicit 
JupUei'’^ aid in favour of the Portuguese; and her graceful 
ajipearaiice and progress through the heavens, with her sflp- 
plications at the throne of the Thunderer, are described with 
an case, tenderness, and evwi volujituousness, not surpassed 
by the old poets, whose worship of Venus formed a part of 
their religion. — Jupiter receives her with kindness, and con- 
soles her by assuring her of «he future glory of the Portu- 
guese, the great triumphs which they would achieve in Wie 
Indian Seas, the Ib-iiidation of th% empire at Goa, the double 
conquest of Ormu^ and the ruin of Calicut, lie then com- 
mands Mercury to conduct Vasco de Gama into the kingdom 
of Melinda, whose inhabita^its,* although Moors, will receive 
him with open and provide him with every thing of 

which he may be in want. • , t • 

The*King of Melinda, struck with wonder at tlviir hardy 
enterprise, and impressed* with the highest opinion of tlu; 
superior f>ower of the Portuguese, is desirous of enter- 
ing into an allijmce with tb^ strangers. He supplies them 
with iffrovisions and other accomhaoilatiofts, of which they 
sCood In need, and even consents to embark in order to 
hold a conference with the admiral, who will not be pre- 
varldd upon to land. Ho then expresses a curiosity to 
hear the adventures of the Europeans, of which the poet 

* Canlo u. btr. 22. • t Canto u. str. 33*to 38. 
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avails himself to give a long recital /rom the mouth df his 
hero, not only of* his past adventures, but of the geiteral 
history of his country. This narrative alone occupies nearly 
one-third of the poem, and thoughvery important, according to 
the plan laid down by Camoens, is certainly introduced in a 
much less natural manner 'than either that of Ulysses, deli- 
vered to the Phaeacians, or that of JEneas to Dido, both of 
which lieMiad before hin^ as his models. The Moorish king, 
to whom it is addressed, having no previous acquaintance 
with Europe, its laws, its wars, or its religion, must have 
been at a loss to comprehend the greatest part of a narrative, 
which, if m^derstood, could only have had the effect of pre- 
possessing him against his guest, an hereditary enemy of the 
Mahometan religion and of the Moorish race. Considered by 
itself, however, the whole discourse may be pronounced 
almost a perfect model of the narrative style. 

The hero begins his relation with a description of Europe; 
that ^)ortion of the world whence the conquerors and the in- 
structors of the universe are destined to arise. The passj^ge is 
noble and poetical ; pourtraying the characteristic features of 
the various people who occupy these regions of the world. We 
arc told of the inhabitants of the Scandinavian snows, who boast 
the glory of having first vanquished the Romans ; of the Ger- 
mans ; of the Poles, and the Russians, who succeeded the Scy- 
thians ; of the Thracians subject).] to the Ottoman yoke ; and of 
tli«. inhabitants of thefamed land of valour, genius, andmanners; 
the land that gave birth to* the most eloquent hearts and the 
brightest and most imaginative spirits, wlp carried arms and 
letters to a pitch of glory neve’r witnessed iq any country 
but Greece. After thq Greeks follow the'Italians, formerly 
so greatly renowned in arms, but whose glorj^now consists in 
an <miplicit suj^mission to the authority of the vicar of Christ. 
The Gaulg, whose fame is coeval wdth the tiiiumphs ofSJfcsar, 
are next noticed ; and, at last, the -poet arrives at the hills of 
the Pyrenees, and thus continues : ‘ 

And now, as he^ad qf all tfi'e lordly train* 

Of Europe’s realms, appears illustrious Spain, 
jvlas, what various fortunes has she known ! 

Yet ever did her sons her wroiif^s atone : 

Short was the triumph of her haui;'hty foes. 

And still with fairer bloom her honours rose. 

Where, lock'd with lEiid, the 8truj;gling currents boil, 

Famed for the god-like Theban’s latest toil. 
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Against one coast the Punic strand extends, 

And round her Ircast the midland ocean hends : 

Around licr shores two various oceans s(\x‘ll, 

And va^ous nations in her bosom dwell ; 

Such deeds of valour dignify their names, 

Each the im])erial right of honour claims. 

I’roiid Aragon, who twice her standard rear'd 
Iji conquer’d Naples ; and fo/art revered, 

(lalieia’s prudent sons ; the fierce Navar ; 

Ami lie, far dreaded in the Moorish war, • 

The liold Asturian . nor Sevilia’s ra(*c, 

Nor thine, (Grenada, claim the second place, 

Here too the heroes who eonimand the plain 
By Beds water d ; licre, the prhle of Spain, 

The hrave (Vstilian pauses o’er his sword, ^ 

IBs country’s dread deliverer and lord. • 

IToud o’er the rest, with sjilendid wcallii array’d, 

As crown to this wide empire, Eurojic’s head, 
h^aii liUsitaiiia smiles, the wcstein hound, 

Whose V(‘rdant hreast the rolling waves surround, 

Where gentle evening pours her lambent ray, 

The last pale gleaming of dcjiartmg day 
This, this, (► mighty king, the sacred carih, 

, This the loved jiarent-soil that gave me birth. 

And oh, would hoimtcous Heaven my prater regard, • 
And lair success my jierilous toils reward, 
jyiay that dear laud luy latest breath receue. 

And give my weaiy hoifes a peacclul grave. 

Gama tlicii goes on to dest*nbe the forinution of the king- 
dom of Portugal, a recital, we imagine^ more iritere.sting to 
ourselves than to the King of Melinda. The author jiresent^ 
ns with tlie Iiij^toiy of^liis countiy j.rrayed in a p(;etical garb; 
and brings before our view <3very thing calculated to insfiire 
us Avith the loftiest*virtucs, or the most touching griefs. 
Still, however, \ve iiiust expect to meet with more real in- 
struction than roi»a.ritic interest in the eoursc (5f our pro- 
gress through the Lusiad. It was the object of Camoens tp 
exhibit his epic every incident witA which ^listory fur- 
nished him, most g*lorious t^ the character of liis country ; 
and he endeuvoured to recommend his subject by tlic charm 
of verse, as lie was aware that his theme (;ould bestow little 
attraction on his poem. He succeeded hapding down the 
natuJnalVccords to the notice of posterity, but he could not 
divest them of the peculiar character attached to them as 
national records only. 'Jdie account given by Gama will 
supply us with the following short abridgment of the history 
of Portugal. • 
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At the time when King Alfonso VI. by the concyiest of 
Toledo, had dravyn together from allf parts an army of adven- 
turers ready to consecrate their swords to Vie cross, an(} had 
extended his dominion as far as the shores of the western 
ocean, he resolved to reward these valiant knights by pre- 
senting them with the government of the conquered pro- 
vinces. For this purpose he made choice of Henry, second 
sen of t'the King of Hungary, according to Camoens, for 
their chief, althouglf most genealogists agree that he was the 
son of Robert le Vieux, grandson to Hugh Capet, and 
founder of the first house of Burgundy. Alfonso VI. 
created the same Henry Count of Portugal ; presented *iiira 
with a portion of the territories of the country ; and gave 
him in marriage If is own daughter Teresa. Henry, tlioiigh left 
to his own resources, soon extended his dominion over fresh 
provinces, whicli he wrested from the enemies of the faith. 

On his decease, full of years and glory, Henry expected 
to l.;ave the crown to bis son Alfonso. But Teresa, liaving 
contracted a second marriage, asserted her claims to the 
hfingdom, on the ground thatdier father had conferrefd it on 
her as a portion, and she excluded her son from ill share in 
the succession. Alfonso, however, refused to submit to these 
terms, and tlic Portuguese, impatient of the least dei)endcnce 
upon Castile, ardently embraced his cause. The armies met 
in the plains of GuibiaraenSj^ where, for the first time, in the 
year 1128, Portuguese blood was shed in a civil war. Vic- 
tory declared in favour ^f Alfonso his mother and his 
step-father fell into his hands ; and the whole of their for- 
tresses opened their gates to hi^n. In h paroxysm of anger, 
he ordered his mother to be thrown into,iron*s, and thus drew 
down uj)on himself the vengeance of Hc^j^'^en, no less than 
tj[iat of tlie Castilians ; who, a])proaching in great force, laid 
siege to Gulraaraens.* IJnabfe to oppose them, Alfonso was 
cornpelfed to ofl'er ojrnpleto subipisHion ;* and pledged for its 
performance the word of Egaz Moniz, a Portuguese noble- 
man, liis former tutor, and the same individual who is cele- 
brated as the ej^rliest p<?et of Portugal. *But the immediate 
danger being once removed; Alfonso felt his relu^tancp to 
submit to foreign authority, and to pay a foreign tribute, 
again revive. Egaz Moniz was as unwilling to remain 
pledged for the word of^a perjured prince, as to contribute, 
in order to. save his own life, to the‘ruin of his country. 
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, When Egas to redeem hia faith’s disgrace 
Devotes himself, hif^spouse, and infant race : 

* In gowns of white, as aentence«l felons clad* 

When to tlfe stake the sons of guilt are led, 

With feet unshod they slowly mov’d along, 

And from their necks the knotted haliers hung. 

And now, 0 king, the kneeling Egas cries, 

Behold my peijured honour’s sadtilicc • 

If such mean victims can atone thine ire, 

Here let my wife, my babes, myself expire. 

If generous bosoms such revenge can ttke. 

Here let them perish for the father's sake 
The guilty tongue, the guilty hands arc these. 

Nor le.t a common death thy wrath appc!lsc ; 

For us let all the rage of torture burn, 

But to my prince, thy son, in friendship turn. ,• 

He spoke, and bow’d his prostrate bod^^ low, 

As one who waits the lifted sabre’s blow. 

When o’er the block his languid arms arc spread. 

And death, foretasted, whelms the heart with dread. 

So great a leader thus in humbled state, 

So firm his loyalty, and zeal so great. 

The brave Alonzo’s kindled ire subdued, 

^ And lost in silent joy the monanih stood ; 

Tl^en gave the hand, and Wieath'd the hostile sword, 

And to such honour honour’d peace restored.* 

After the civil wars of Alf«nso 1. Vasco de Gama proceeds 
to recount the exploits of that prince against the Moors, and, 
in particular, the victory of Ourique, gained on tlic twenty- 
sixth of July, 1 139, which lii»t consolidated the foundations 
of the kingeipm of Portugal. Five Moorish kings wofe 
vanquished in one bailtle by AlfonsS; and this prince resolving 
to place himself at {past upon an equality with those he had 
overcome, assujned the title of King instead of that of Count,, 
adopting for the ai^s of hi% nc^ kingdom, five, escutcheons 
ranged in the foffti of a cross, on which were represented the 
thirty pieces, the price for which Jesus was b(jj;rayed. Xlie 
Strongest places im Portugal, still occupied by thp Moors, 
were reduced to submissioft after tliis victory. The city of 
Lisbon, founded, if we are to believe the Portuguese, by 
Ulysses, was taken in 1147,twith the aid of the knights of 
Englar^ and Germany, forming pjfrt 8f th® second crusade ; 
and in the same manner Sylves fell, in the foUowing reign, 
by the help of the Christian armies of Richard and of Philip 
Augmstus, proceeding on the third crusade. Alfonso pursued 

' — — — * 

* Canto 111. str. 38. • 
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liis career of success, defeated the Moors in rej)eated en^^age- 
ments, and possessed himself of their fortresses. He, j^^t last, 
advanced as far as Badajoz, which he likewise added io his 
other conquests. But the divine vengeance, though late, 
overtook the conqueror of Portugal ; and the maledictions of 
Jiis mother, whom he had retained captive, were fulfilled. 
He had reached his eightieth year at the taking of Badajoz, 
but hisv. strength seemed still nearly equal to his gigantic 
size, while neither wreaties, nor ties of blood, formed any bar 
to his ambition. Badajoz ought to have been delivered up, 
by stipulation, touFerdinand, King of Leon, his son-in-law 
and ally, but Alfonso resolved rather to stand a siege, 'and 
even attem()ted to cut his way, sword in hand, through the 
army of Ferdirifcnd. He was, however, thrown from his 
horse ; his leg was fractured, and he was taken prisoner. 
Mistrusting his future fortunes, he then resigned the 
administration of his kingdom into the hands of his son Don 
Sancho. But he no sooner learned that the latter was 
besieged in the town of Santurem by thirteen Moorish kings, 
and the Emin el Murnenim, «than, summoning his ieteran 
troops, the old hero of Portugal hastened to the deliverance of 
his son, and gained a battle in which the Emperor of Morocco 
was slain. Nor was it until he had attained his ninety-first 
year, that the founder of the Portugiuise monarchy yielded at 
last to the combined force of sickness and age, in 1185. 

Gama next proceeds to relate the victories of Alfonso’s 
Sun Don Sancho ; the captiu'c of Sylves fro^n the Moors, 
and of Tui from the King of Leon. These are followed by 
the conquest of Alcazar do Sal. by Alf')nso II., and by the 
weakness and cowardice of Don Sancho II.; who, sunk in 
sloth and pk*asurc‘, was deposetf, in order* to make way for 
his brother Alfonso III. the conf|ueror of the kingdom of 
Aigarves. % him . iu*ceed<*u Dionysius, the legi^^lator of 
Portugal and the founder of the University of Coimbra, a 
monarch whose declining years were embittered by tlie rest- 
less ambition of his son Alfonso IV. ; who afterwards 
acquired the surname oLThe ^JJrave, by his exploits during 
a warfare of twelve year.« ^with the Castilians. "When, 
however, the dominions of the Christian princes were threat- 
(^ned by a fresh invasion of the Almoadcs Moors, conducted 
by the Emperor of Morocco, Alfonso brought an army of 
auxiliaries to the assistande of the King of Castile, to whom 
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lie had ;narried his daughter, and bore a share in the brilliant 
victory of Tarifa, obtai«ed on the thirtieth of Octob(3r, 
•1340* TowaBds ilie close of this reign th*e fatal incident 
occurred upon which is founded the episode of the unfortunate 
Inez de Castro, who, after her death, was proclaimed Queen 
of Portugal on the accession of her lover to the throne ; an 
episode tlie most affecting and beautiful of any in the poem; and 
one which affords a fine relief, by its highly dramatic ij^tercst^ 
to the historical details in which Camoeris»so much indulged. 

’Twas thou, 0 love, whose dreaded shafts control 
The hind’s rude heart, and tear the hero’s^soul ; 

» Thou ruthless power, Avith bloodshed never cloy’d, 

’Twas thou thy lovely votary destroy’d. ^ 

Thy thirst still burning lor a deci>cr woe, • 

In vain to thee the tears of beauty flow : • 

The bieast that feels thy purest flames diviny, 

With spouting gore must bathe thy cruel shrine. 

Such thy dire triuhiiihs * — Thou, 0 i)ym])h, the Avhilc,* 
Prophetic of the god’s unpitjiiig guile, 

In tender scenes by love sick fancy wrought, 

By fear oft shifted as by lancy brought, 

• In sweet Moiidego's ever- verdant bowers 
LaJiguish'd away the slow and lonely hours . 

While now, as t, error waked thy boding fears. 

The conscious sticam received thy pearly tears , 

And now, as hope revived \he brighter flame, 

Each echo sigh’d thy princely lover’s name. 

Nor less could absence from thy ])iiiiee remove 
The dear renicmhraiiec of |^;s distant Io\c 
Thy looks, thy smiles, before him ever glow. 

And o’e^ his melting heart endearing flow . 

By night his sluHihers bring thee to his anus. 

By day his thoijghts still wander o'er thy charms 
By night, hv day, each thouglit thy loves cmplo>. 

Each thofight^-hc memory or the hope of joy. 

Though faigj^t princely tmiiieS invok'd his losx, • 

No princely dame his constant faith could mo\e 
For thee alone his eonstanUiiassion hurii’d, ^ 

W)r thee the Tjrotfer’d royal maids lie scorn'd. 

All, hope of bliss too high — the jwineeiy dames 
Refused, dread rage the tather’s hreasi inflame^ ; 
lie, with ail old man’s wintry eye, surveys 
The youth’s rfund love, aiidiL‘oldl;y with it weighs 
/JTic pcojilc’s murmurs of his sou’i^ dclliy , 
t 'i'o bless the nation witJi hi.'^iiuptial day. 

(Alas, the nuptial day was past unknown, 

AVhich but ^licn down'd the jinnee could dare to own) 

• And with the fair one’s blood the vcngelul siie 
Resolves to quench his Pedro’s fl^ithful fire. 

* Ccintu m. btr. 120, 121 • 
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Oh, thou dread sword, oft stain’d with heroes’ gore, 

Thou awful terror of the prostrate Moor, ■' 

Wliai rage could aim thee at a female breast, r 

Unarm’d, by softness and by love possessed ! ‘ c 

Dragg’d from her bower by murderous ruffian hands. 

Before the frowning king fair Inez stands ; 
lier tears of artless innocence, her air 
So mild, so lovely, and her face so fair, 

Moved the stern monarch ; when with eager zeal 
' Her fierce dcg.tro> cra urged the public weal ; 

Dread ra^e again the tyrant’s soul possess’d. 

And his dark brow his cruel thoughts confess’d : 

O’er her fain face a sudden paleness spread, 

Her throbbing heart with generous anguish bled, 

Anguish to view her lover’s hopeless woes. 

And. all the mother in her bosom rose. 

Her bcaut'Aous eyes in trembling tear-drops droA^m’d, 

To heaven she lifted, but her hands were bound ; 

Then on her infants turn’d the piteous glance. 

The look of bleeding woe ; the babes advance, 

Smiling in innocence of infant age, 

Una wed, unconscious of their grandsirc’s rage; 

To Avl»m, as bursting sorrow gave the flow, 

Tlie native heart-sprung C|ioqucnce of woe, 

The lovely captive thus ^ — O monarch, hear, * 

If e’er to thee the name of man was ilcar, 

If prowling tigers, oc the wolfs wild brood, 

Inspired by nature with the lust of blood, 

Have yet been movc<l the weeping babe to spare, 

Nor left, but tf'nded wdtli a nurse's care, 

As Home’s great fouiulcrr to the worhl were given ; 

Shalt thou, who wear’st the sacred stamp of heaven, 

Tlie human form <livric, slialt thou deny " 

That aid, that pity, wdiieh e’en beasfe supply ! 

O, that thy heart were, as thy looks (^eclarc, 

Of human mould, superfluous were my prayer ; 

Thou could'sl not then a liqlpless damiiil slay 
'Whttse sole offence in fbnd atfeetion lay,*^ v 
In f«iith to him who first his love contess’d, 

Who first to loyp allured I.cr virgin breast. 

In these my bai>es shalt thou thine image sec, 

And still treuicndoris hurl thy rage on me'< 

Me, for their sakes, if yet thou wilt not spare, f 
Oh, let these infants prove thy pious care ' 

Yet pity's lenient currciiUcvcr flows ^ 

!From that hravV; hfeast where genuine valour glow's*^ - 
That thou art brave, let vancpiish’d Afric tell,f 
Then let thy pity o’er mine anguish swell ; 

Ah, let my woes, unconscious of a crime, 

IVocurc mine exile to some barbarous clime : ' 


* Canto ly htr. 125. 
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^Oivc me to wander o’er the burning plains 
Of Lybia’s deserts, cf the wild domains 
® Of Scythia’s snow-elad rocks and frozen sh^iro ; 

* Tliere let nfe, iiopcless of return, deplore. 

Where ghastly horror fills the dreary vale. 

Where shrieks and bowlings die on every gale. 

The lions’ roaring, and the tigers’ yell. 

There with mine infant race cons'ign’d to dwell, 

There let me try that piety to find, 

Tn vain by me implored from human kind : 

There, in some drear}^ cavern’s rocky Tv»mb, 

Amid the horrors of sepulchral gloom. 

For him whose love 1 mourn, my love shall glow. 

The sigh shall murmur, and the tear shaft flow ; 

All my fond wish, and all my hope, to rear 
These infant pledges of a love so dear, , • 

Amidst my griefs a soothing, glad employ^ 

Amidst my fears a woeful, hopeless joy. 

In tears she utter’d : as the frozen snow 
Touch’d by the spring’s mild ray, begins to flow, 

»So Just began to melt his stubborn soul 
As mild-ray'd pity o’er the tyrant stole. 

But destiny forbade w'ith eager zeal, 

• Again pretended for the ppblic weal, 

HtH* tierce accusers urged her speedy doom ; 

Again dark rage diffused its horrid gloom 
O’er stern Alonzo’s brow swift at the sign, 

Their swords unsheath’d {fround her brandish’d shiilc. 
Oh, foul disgrace, of knighthood lasting stain, 

By men of arms an helpless lady shiiij ' 

Thus j'yrrlms, burning f ith unmanly ire,* 

Fultiir*] the mandate ol his furious sire ; 

Disdainful ot tV* frantic matron’s prayer, 

On fair I’olyxeiia, her last fond care, 

He rush’d, hisft»lade yet jvarm wdth Priam’s gore. 
And dasii’d the daughter on the sacred floor ; 

While mil^^she her ra'fing*iiu)the^ eyed, , 
Kesigii'd ICT hosom to Ihc sword, and died. 

Thus Inez, w^hilc her c^>es to heaven appeal, 
ilesigiis her bo^om to the puirdcriujf steel . • 

TJiat snowy ftcck, wdiose matchless foijn sustain’d • 
The loveliest face whci^ all ihc graces reign’d, 

WhSsc charms so long the gallant jiriiico inflamed. 
That her p^le corse Avas l^shoa's queen proclaim’d ; 
That snowy neck was stain’d AvitU sp 4 >utin^gore, 
"^Another SAvord her lovely bosom tore. 

The floAVcrs that glisten'd with her tears bedewM, 
Noav shrunk and languish’d Avith her blood imbrued. 
, As when a rose, crewliile of bloom so gay, 

Throw n from the careless virgin’s breast aAvay, 

• ^ • 
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Lies faded on ihc plain, the living red. 

The anowy white, and all its frat’^raiicc fled ; 

So from h jr cheeks the roses died aM^ay, 

And i)alc in death the beauteous Inez lay*^: 

With dreadful smiles, and crimson’d with her blood. 

Hound the wan victim the stern murderers stood, 

Unmindful of the sure, though future hour, 

Sacred to vengeance ‘and her lover's power. 

O Sun, eoLildst thou so foul a crime behold, 

?^or veil thine head in darkness, as of old 
A budden night unwonted liorror cast 
O’er that <lirc banquet, where the sire’s repast 
The son’s to,m limbs siii)plied ! — Yet you, ye vales ! 

Ye distant forests, ami ye flowery dales ' 

WJ^eu i)alc and sinking to the dreadful fall. 

You beaid her <pii\ering lij)s on Pedro call ; 

Your faithf.ll echoes caught the parting sound, 

And ]*edi’o ! Pedro ' nionrntnl, sigh’d around 
Nor less the w'ood-nymphs of Alondego’s groves 
Bewail’d the memory of her hapless loves 
Her grids they wept, and to a jdaintive rill 
Transform’d tlieir tears, which weeps and murmurs still. 

I’o give immortal pity to licr avoc 

Tliey taught the riv’Iet through licr bowers to flow, 

- And still throiigli liolct beds the fountain pours 0 

Its plaiiituc Availing, and is named Anioiiis 
Nor long her blood for vengeance cried in a am * 

Her gallant lord begins his'awful reign. 

In vain her murderers for refuge fly, 

Sjiain's wihltst hills no place of rest supply. 

The injur’d lover’s and thq jnonareh’s iie, i 

And stcrii-brow'd justice in tlicii dotim consiiirc > 

In hissing flames thc^^dic, and yield their son's in fire. 3 

Don Pedro, after the loss of liis mistress, giving way to liis 
ferocious feelings, signaliziid liis reign only by nets of cruelty ; 
while his successor, Ferdinaud, on the pntrary, was of a 
mild, weak, -and even elfemiitate ^character. Eleonora, whom 
he had espoused, after tearing her from the arms of her former 
husband, disEonoured dijs reigil by her dissipated ai^d aban- 
doned cmiduct. Ile^ left behind him oA’ly one daughter, 
named Beatrice, ^vhoin the Portugue.se would noh consent to 
acknowh'Alge. Don John, a natural brother of Ferdinand, 
was* in consequence elevated t(t the throne.' The Castilians, 
upon tliis, invaddd Portugal weth a numerous array, Xa order 
to establish the claim to the throne of one of their princes, 
who had espoused Beatrice. Many of the Portuguese were 
undecided in regard to the party tliey should adopt ; but 
Don Nuiio Alvai’ez Pereird", by his eloquence in the national 
council, prevailed upou the nobles pf the land to rally round 
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their kiftg. The speech ^attributed to him by Camoens, 
preserves throughout that cliivalric fire and dignity, 
together with {hat* bold and masculine tone, which charac- 
terized the eloquence of the middle age,* In the same spirit 
as he had spoken, Nuho Alvarez fought for the independence 
of his country. In the battle of Aljubarotta, the most 
sanguinary which had ever taken place between the Portu- 
guese and the Castilians, he found himscjjf opposed to his* 
brothers, who had embraced the party of Castile ; and with 
a handful of men he stood the charge of a numerous body of 
the (yiemy. This engagement is described with all the 
splendour which the poet’s art could confer, as the bero was 
no less a favourite of Camoens than of the wlidle nation 
of Portugal. AVhilst the king, Don John, remained master 
of th(i field of battle at Aljubarotta, Nuno Alvarez followed 
up his victory, and penetrating as far as Seville, he com- 
j)elled it to surrender, and dictated the terms of peace to the 
haughty people of Castile. ^ 

After^this signal victory over the Castilians, Don John 
was the fir^it Christian prince* who passed into Africa teP 
extend his conquests among the Moors. He seems to have 
transmitted the same s])irit pf chivalry to his children. 
During the reign of his son Edward, the renewed hostilities 
with the infidels were rendered memorable by the captivity of 
Don Fernando, the heroic Inflexible Prince celebrated by 
Calderon as the llegulus of Portugal. Next follows Alfonso. 
V. distinguished for h^ victories o\^r the Moors, but van- 
quished, in his turn, b^ the Castilians, whom he had attacked 
in conjunction with Ferdinand of Aragon. He was succeeded 
by John II., the ’thirteenth king pf Portugal, why was the 
first to attempt thc^iscovery ot a path to those regions which 
first meet the beams of the sun. , He sent out adventurers or^ 
a journe;f of discovery, by way of Italy, Egypt, apd the 
lied Sea ; but the unfortunat® travellt?rs, jffter arriving at the 
mouth of thfi Indus, fell victims to the climate, and never 
regained their nati'^ country. Ji^mmanuel, succeeding to the 
throne of^ohn II., likewise prosecuteJd Ifis discoveries. We 
are informed by the poet, that tlie rivers Ganges^ and Indus 
appeared in a vision to the monarch, inviting him to under- 
take thpse conquests, which from the beginning of ages had 
been reserved for the Por^tuguese. jpmmanuel made choice. 


• Canto IV. sir 14 to 20. 
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for this purpose, of Vasco de Gama, who, in the fiTth book, 
commences the, recital of hia own voyage and discovenies. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

SEQUEL OF THE LUSIAD. 
u 

Arrived, as we now are, at a period when every sea is 
traversed in every direction, and for every purpose; and when 
the phenomena of nature, observed throughout the different 
regions rf tlie earth, are no longer a source of mystery and 
alarm, we^ look back upon the voyage of Vasco de Gama to 
the Indies, one of the boldest and most perilous enterpris(‘S 
achieved by the courage of man, with far less admiration than 
it formerly excited. The age preceding that of tlie great 
Emmanuel, though devoted almost wholly to maritime dis- 
co. jries, had not yet prepared the minds of men for an under- 
taking of such magnitude and extent. Fora long perod Cape 
Non, situated at the extremity of the empire of Morocco, had 
been considered as the limits of European navigation ; and all 
the honours awarded by the Trfant Don Henry, with the addi- 
tional hopes of plunder, on a coast purposely abandoned to the 
cupidity of adventurers, were necessary to induce the Portu- 
guese to approach the borderv of the great desert. Cape Boja- 
/lor soon presented a new barrier, and exqited new fears. 
Twelve years of fruitk^s attempts pc.ssed away before they 
summoned resolution to double this pape, and to proceed 
farther in the same track. Having explored scarcely sixty 
leagues of^the coast, ^here yet j;emained more than two thou- 
sand to be traversed before they could*^rittain the Cape of 
Good HopCj^- Each step that marked their progress along the 
line of, coast, towarils the discovery of iSenegal, (fi Guinea, 
and of Congo, presented them with new phenomena, with 
fre.sh apprehensions, and not unfrequently with' fresh perils. 
Successive navigators, however, gradually advanced along the 
African shores,^i whose extent far surpassed every thi^g known 
in European navigation, without discovering any traces of 
civilization or commerce, or entering into any alliances which 
might enable them, at such a distance from their country, to 
supply their exhausted magazines, ,;to recruit their strength, 
and to repair the various disasters of the sea and climate. 
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But length, in I486,* the vessel of Bartolomeo Diaz was 
carniecl by a*vioient 3torm beyond the Cape of Good Hope, 
which lie passed without observation. He then remarked that 
the coast, instead of preserving its direction invariably towards 
the south, appeared at length to take a northern course; but with 
exhausted provisions and companions dispirited and fatigued, 
he was compelled to abandon to some more fortunate iucces^jor 
the results of a discovery, from whictf he was aware what 
great advantages might arise. Such was the degree of infor- 
mation already acquired by the Portuguese relating to the 
nav*igation of these seas, when King Emmanuel made choice 
of Gama to attempt a passage to the Indi(*s by thc^ same route. 
There still remained a tract of two thousand leagues to be 
discovered before arriving at the coast of Malabar ; an extent 
of territory as great as that which it had required the whole 
of the preceding century to explore. 'J'lie Portuguese were like- 
wise uncertain, whether the distance might not be twi^, the 
extent here stated ; a consideration to which we must add 
their Wiexperiimce of the winds and seasons most favouraJ>le 
for the navigation. Nor were they without their fears, that, 
on reaching a country which presented so many difficulties, 
they might have to encounfer new and powerful enemies, 
equal to themselves in point of civilization and the arts of 
war, ready to overpower them on tlieii* arrival. The whole 
fleet destined for such an enterprise consisted only of three 
small vessels "of war and a trany^ort, of which the united 
crews did not exceed more than one hundred and forty-eight 
hands lit for service. They were commanded by Vasco de 
Gama, by Paul*de Qama, his brother, and by Nicdiolas Coelho ; 
and set sail frorg^the ])ort t)f Belem,* or Bcthk^m, about a 
league distant from Lisbon, on the eighth of duly, 1497. The 
descripl^n of the sailing of tlys little^ fleet is gifen in the lol- 
lowing terms by Vasco de (Jrama, in*hisiiaiTation to*the King 
of Melindik : 

Where foaming on tho shore the title appears, 

-A^acred fan? its hoary arclfes rca^s ^ 
l^m o’er the sea the ev 011101% shades descend*, 

‘ And at the holy shrine devout we bend . 

There, ^vhile the tapers o’er the altar hlazc, 

. Oar prayers and earnest vows to heaven avc raise. 

Sale through the deep, where every yawning ^^ave 
“ Still to the sailor's^cyes disphn^ his grave , 

Throngli howling tempests, and through gulfs untiicd, 

0 ! mighty God ! bc»thw our watchful guide.” 
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While kneeling tliuH before the sacr d shrine 
In holy fait>h’t> most solemn rite we joii*, . ^ 

Our peace with heaven the bread of peace confirms. 
And meek contrition every bosom warms : 

Sudden the lights extinguish’d, all around 

Dread silence reigns, and midnight gloom profound ; 

A sacred horror pants on every breath, 

And each firm breast devotes itself to death, 

All offer'd sacrifice, sworn to obey 
My nod, and follbw where I lead the way. 

Now prostrate round the hallow’d shrine we lie. 

Till rosy morn bespreads the eastern sky ; 

Then, breathing fix’d resolves, my daring niates 
Marcl^ to the ships, while pour’d from Lisbon’s gates. 
Thousands on thousands crowding, press along, 

A woeful, weev>ing, melancholy throng. 

A thousand whitc-rohed priests oui steps attend. 

And j)rayers and holy vows to heaven ascend. 

A scene so solemn, and the tender woe 
Of j)arting friends, constrain’d my tears to flow. 

To weigh our anchors from our native shore — 

‘ 'To dare new oceans never dared before — 

Perhaps to see my native coast no more — 

M Forgive, 0 king, if as a man i feel, 

1 bear no bosom of obdurate steel — 

(The godlike hero here suppressed the sigh, 

And wiped the tear-drop troin'Miis manly eye ; 

Then thus resuming—) All the peopled shore 
An awful, silent look of anguish wore ; 

Affection, friendship, all the kindred ties 
Of spouse and parent languish'd in their eyes : 

’ As men they never shogld again behold, 

Self'offer’d victims to destruction sold, 

On u9 they fixed the eager look of woe. 

While tears o’er every cheek began to flow ; 

When thus aloud, Alas ! my son, my son 
A hoaiy sire exclaiilis ; oh; whLlier run, ^ ^ 

My heart’s sole joy, my trembling age’s stay, 
o To yield thy limbs the dread^siea-monstcr’s prey ^ 

To seek thy burial in* the raging wave, 

And leave me chcerlcsc sinking Jo the grave \ 

Was it for this I watch’d thy tender years, 

And bore each fever of a father’s fears 
Alas ! my boy ’ — his voice is heard no morc^ 

The female sjiriek resounds along the shore : 

With hair dishcvclVd, through the yielding crowd 
A lovely bride springs on, and screams aloud 
Oh ! where, my husband, where to seas unknown. 
Where wouldst thou fly me, and my love disown J 
And wilt thou, cruel, to.thc deep consign 
That valued lif’c, the joy, the soul of mine : 

* Canto IV. str» 
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4.nd must our loves, and all the kindred train 
Of rapt eiidcarmentH,«Lll expire in vain 
^*A11 the dear transports of the warm embrace ; 

When mutual love inspired each raptured face ; 

Must all, alas ! be scatter’d in the wind, 

Nor thou bestow one lingering look behind 1 
.Such the lorn parents’ and the {spouses’ woes, 

. Such o’er the strand the voice of wailing rose ; 

From breast to breast the soft contagion crept, 

Moved by the woeful sound the children wept ; 

The mountain echoes catch the big-swolfi sighs. 

And through the dales prolong the matron’s cries ; 

The yellow sands with tears arc silver’d ojpr, 

• Our fate the mountains and the beach deplore. 

Yet firm we march, nor turn one glance aside ^ 

On hoary parent or on lovely bride. • 

Though glory fired our hearts, too w'cll we4cncw 
What soft affection and what love could do. 

The last embrace the bravest Avorst can bear : 

The bitter yearnings of the parting tear 
Sullen Ave shun, unable to sustain 
The melting passion of such tender pain. 

N ow on the lofty decks prepared aa'c stand. 

When towering o’er the croij'd that veil’d the strand, 

A reterend figure lix'd each Avondeiing eye, 

And beckoning thrice he AvaA^cd his hand on high. 

And thrice his hoary curls he sternly shook. 

While grief and anger mingled in his look ; 

Then to its height his faltering voice he rear’d. 

And through the fleet these awful Av^onjs were heard ; 

O frantic thirst of honou»and of fame, 

The crowil’s blind tribute, a fallacious name ; 

What stiflgs, wha^ jilagucs, AAdiat#ccrct scourges curst. 
Torment those bosoms AAlicre thy pride is nurst ’ 

What dangers tlircaten, and Avhat deaths destroy 
The haplesjs youth, Avhom fliy A'ain gleams decoy ' 

By thee, dire tyrant of the noble mind, * - ^ 

What dread tiar avocs arc pour’if on human kind , * 
Kingdoms and empires in confusion hurl’d, 

W’^hat streams of gore liaA'c Aremdi’d 1^0 hapleNS#vorld ! 
Tlftu dazzling ■neleor, vain^is fleetmg air, • 

What new dread horror 4ost thou ftow ffrcparc ! 

High wounds thy voice of India’s pearly shore. 

Of eiiiHess triumphs and of countless store 
OF other A^orMs so tower’d iliy swclliiig boast, 

T^iy golden <lreains, when Farad isC wifi losly 
A\mcn thy big proinit.e steep*! the world in gon\ 

And simple innocence Avas known no moie. 

And say, has fame so dear, so dazzling charms 
•Must brutal fierceness ami the trade of arms, 

(fanto IV str Q?! 100, 101. ^ 
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ConqucF5f., and laurels dipp’d in blood, be prized. 

While life is scorn’d, and all its joy^' despised 1 
And say, docs zeal for holy faith inspif*e 
To spread its mandates, thy avow’d desire ^ 

Behold the Hagarene in armour stands, 

^’reads on thy borders, and the foe demands : 

A thousand cities own his lordly sway, 

A tliousaiid various shores his nod obey. 

Through all these regions, all these cities, scorn’d 
Is I'hy religion and thine altars spum’d. 

A foe reiiown’d in arms the brave require ; 

That high-plumed foe, renown’d for martial fire, 

Before thy gatcy» his shining spear displays, 

Whilst thou wouldst fondly dare the wat’ry maze, • 

Enfeejdcd leave thy native land behind, 

On shoics unknown a foe unknown to find. 

Oh ’ niadnesa^X)! ambition ! thus to dare 
Dangers so fruitless, so remote a war ! 

That fame’s vain flattery may thy name adorn. 

And thy ])r()ud titles on her flag be borne . 

Thee, lord of Persia, thee, ot India lord,, 

^O’er Ethiopia vast, and Araby adored ’ 

Wliilst tlie old man was thus speaking, the vesst^Js had 
ali>"ady set sail : ‘ ^ 

From Leo now, the lordly star of day, 

Intensely blazing, shot his ficypest ray ; 

When slowly gliding from our wishful eyes, 

The Lusian mountains mingled with the skies : 

Tago’s loved stream, and Cintra’s mountains cold 
Dim fading now, we now no iiiorc behold ; 

^ And still with yearning hearts our eyes explore. 

Till ouc dim speck of lac'd appears no i^iorc. 

Dur native soil now far behind, we ply 

The lonely dreary waste of seas and bouJidless sky.^ 

' Vasco dc Gama next proceeds to relq,te Irfs voyage along 
the western boast of Alrica. IIlJ describeSrMtideira, the lirht 
island peopled by the Portuguese, tlie burning shores of the 
Zahhagan deport, the- passage ^of the Tropic, andpthc cold 
watci-s of the darlw St^negal Thf.y touch 'for refreshments at 
San Jago, where they renew their provisions, pays the rocky 
precipices of Sierra Leone, the island on which they bestowed 
the name of St. Thomas, pnd tlYc kingdom of Congo, watered 
by the gr^at river Zahir, and already converted to th j Chris- 
tian faith ; till at length, having crossed the line, they behold 
a new pole rising above the horizon, but less richly studded 
with the constellations of heaven. Gama enumerates the 


* Canto V. iktr. 3. 
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plienamena which they witnessed in these hitherto untraverscd 
seas^and presents us^w/lh a very striking and poetical descrip- 
tion of the #at(ft'-spoiit seen at sea. To whatever shores, how- 
ever, they direct their course, they in vain seek to obtain infoi - 
inatiori from countries whose savage inhabitants attempt to sur- 
prise and cut them off by treaclieryi At length, after an anxious 
voyage of live months, they arrive in the latitude of the Cape 
of Cood Hope, where, enveloped in gathering clouds ll^hicli fore- 
boded storms, a terrific vision is supposed to meet their eyes : 
spoke, when rising tlivougli the darken’d air. 

Appall'd we saw a hideous phantom glafc ; 

• High and enormous o’er the flood he tower’d. 

And thwart our way with sullen aspect lour’d : 

An earthly paleness o’er his cheeks was spread, 

Erect uprose his hairs of wither’d re<l ; 

AVri thing to speak, his sable lips disclose, 

Sharp and disjoiii’il, his gnashing teeth’s blue rows , 
llis haggard beard flow’d quivering on the wind, 

Tteverige and liorror in his mien combined ; 

TTis clouded front, by withering lightnings scared, 

The inward anguish of his soul declared. 

•llis red eyes glowing fronb their dusky eaves 
SliJt li\ id flies. Far echoing o’er the waves 
His voice resounded, as the cavern ’d shore 
With liollow groan repeats the tempest’s roar. 

Cold gliding horrors thrill’d each hero's breast ; 

Our biihtluig hair ami tottering knees contess’d 
Wild dread ; the while with visage gbaatly wan, 

His black lijis trembling, ^hus the licnd began : 

O you, tlic boldest of the nations, fired 
By danilg pridc^ by lust of fam» inspired. 

Who seornlul of the bowers of sweet repose, 

Through these ttiy waves advance your fearless prow,;, 

Regardless ol the lengthe^iing w^at’ry way. 

And all the skirms that own^iy s()>;ereign sw^ay, 

Wlio mid s#' rounding rocks and shelves explore 
Where never hero braved iiiy rage before ; 

Yc sons of JjLisus, wdio wit If eyes profeine • 
ifave view'd ^le secrets ortuy awdul rcign^ • 

Have pass’d the bounih*wbich jeiflous Mature drew 
I’o veil her secret shrine from mortal view ; 

Hear from my lips wdiat direful woes attend, 

And burstiii!; soon shall o’tr your race descend. 

. AVith every bounding ke*l that dares my rage. 

Eternal wai niy rocks ami storms shall wage ; • 

The next proud fleet that tlirongh my dieai domain, 

, With daring scare! i shall hoise tlie strcaniiiig vane, 

• That gallant iia\y. by my whirlwinds toss’il, 

And raging seas, skill jieiish ('A my coast 

* Catiio V sT ic. 
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Then lie wlio first my secret reign descried, < 

A naked corse wide floating o’er thd tide 
Shall drive.* ' Unless my heart’s full rkptiir^s fiii^ 

0 Lusus ! oft shalt thou thy children wail ; 

Each year thy shipwreck'd sons shalt thou deplore, 

Each year thy sheeted masts shall strew my shore. 

With trophies plumed behold a hero come ; 

Ye dreary w ilds, prepare his yawning tomb ! 

Th&.agh smiling fortune bless’d his youthful morn, 

Though glory’s rays his laurell’d brows adorn, 

Full oft though he beheld with sparkling eye 
The Turkish moons in wild confusion fly, 

While he, proud victor, thunder’d in the rear. 

All, all his mighty fame shall vanish here. 

(^uiloa^'^sons and thine, Mombaze, shall sec 
Their conqueror bend his laurelVd head to me ; 

While proudly mingling with the tempest’s sound, 

Their shouts of joy from every cliflT rcbound.'j- 

The howling blast, yc slumbering storms, prepare ! 

A youthful lover and his beauteous fairj 
^'iViiimphant sail from India’s ravaged land ; 

His evil angel leads him to my strand. 

Through the torn hulk the di^shing waves shall roar, • 

The shatter’d wrecks shall blacken all my sliore. # 

Themselves escaped, despoil’d by savage hands, 

Shall naked wander o’er the burning sands, 

Spared by the waves far deepef woes to bear. 

Woes even by mo acknowledged with a tear. 

Their infant race, ^hc promised heirs of joy. 

Shall now no more a hundred jhands employ ; 

Hy cruel w'ant, beneath the parent’s eye, 

In these wide wastes their infant race shall die. • 

Through dreary wilds where never pilgi-im trod, 

Where caverns yawn an«l rocky fragment^ nod. 

The hapless lover and his brido shall stray, . 

By night unshelter'd, and forlorn by day. , ‘ 

In A ain'^he lover o’cfi the tfackless plain ^ 

Shall dart his eyes, and cheer bis spouse in v?iin. 

Her tender limbs, and breast, of mountain snow^. 

Where iie^’cr before Intruding blast might blow% ' 

Parch’d l)y the 8i«p, and shri veil’ll by the cold 
Of dewy night, shall he, fond man ! behold. ^ 

Thus wandering wide, a thousand ills o’erpast. 

In fond embraces they shall si^ik at last ; 

While pitying tearalhetr dying eyes o’erflow, 

And the last sigh shall wail each other’s woe. ' j 

' Bartolomeo Diaz, who discovered the Cape of Good Hope before the time of 
(iaina, and who perished there with three vessels in tlie expedition of Alvarez, Cabral, 
in the year 1500, 

t Francesco d’Almcida, first viceroy of the Indies^ who was killed by the Calircs of 
the Cape in the yqar l.iOiH 

T Manuel dc Souza and his wife. Canto v, slr.^'lC to -IS. 
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Sonic few, tlic sad companions of their fa^ 
ftliiill yet survive, protected by my hate, 

• On Tagus’ lianks Jlic dismal tale to tell, • 

• How blastci^by my frown your heroes fell. 

He paused, in act still farther to disclose 
A long, a dreary prophecy of woes : 

When springing onvwird, loud my voice resounds, 

And midst liis rage the threatening shade confounds : 
Wliat art thou, horrid form, that rid’st the air '< 
liy heaven’s eternal light., stern fiend, declare ! • 

His lips he writhes, his eyes far round Ife throws, 

And from hi< breast deep hollow groans aro.se ; 

Sternly askance he stood : with wounded jpride 
^ And anguish torn . In me, behold, he cried. 

While dark -red sparkles from his eyeballs roll’d, ^ 

In me the spirit of the Cape behold, • 

’J'bat rock by you the Cape of Tempests nasied, J 

liy ciitimc’s rage in horrid carthcpiakes framed, > 

When Jove’s red bolts o’er Titan’s offspring flamed. 3 
With wide-stretch’d piles I guard the pathlc.ss strand, 
And Afric’s southern mound unmoved 1 stand : 

Nor Roman prow, nor daring Tyrian oar 
Ere dash’d the white wave foaming to my shore ; 

Nor Greece nor Carthage ever sjircad the .sail 
t^n these my seas to cahdi the trading gale. 

Yon,^ou alone have dared to plough my main. 

And witli the human voice disturb my lonesome reign. 
Tie spoke, and deep a Icifgthcn’d sigh lie drew, 

A dolctnl Hoiiud, and vanish’d from the view; 

The frighten’d billows gave a rolling swell. 

And distant far prolong’d the dismal >cll ; 

Faint and more faint the liJwling echoes die, 

And the black cloud dispersing leaves the sky. 

High to the angck host, whose giJirdian care 
Had ever round ns wrtch’d, my hands 1 rear. 

And heaven’s drftid King wnplore. As o’er our head 
The fiend dissolved, an empty shadow, fled ; 

So may his curfes by the #^indB of heaven • 

Far o’er the § 8 cp, their idle sport, he driven ! 

With sacred horror thrill’d, Melinda’.s lord“^ ^ 

TTc4d up the caj^cr hand, and caught t!ic word ■ , 

Oh wondrous faith of ancient days, •he etdes,* 

(kmco^^l’d ill mystic lore, and dark disguise ! 

Taught by their sires, our hoary fathers tell. 

On these rudi^ shores a gian^ spectre fell, 

What time from heaven the rebel han4 wTri^tlirown ; 

A .ad oft the wandering swaiif has heard his moan. 

While o’ec the wav e tlie clouded moon appears 
To hide lier vvx'cping face, his voice he rears 

— ( 

^ [Tiu’ story of AcLimastor’s metamorphosis, winch Mickle here assigns to 
Ilf M( Iin Ja, is related in tlie ongiifiil by ihe speefre himselt.^2'r.] 
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O’er Uie wil^ftorm. Deep in the days of 3 "ore 
A holy pilgrim trod the nightly short-.; 

Stern groans he heard , by ghostly spellii, contror/(J, 
Jii^ fate, niystorious, thus the spectre told : ^ 

n.v forceful Titan’s warm embrace compress’d, 
The roek-ril)b’d mother Earth his love confess’d. 
The hundred-handed giant at a birth 
And me slic bore : nor slept my hopes on earth ; 
My heart avow’d my sire’s ethereal flame . 

' f treat Adamastov then my dreaded name. 

In my hold brothers glorious toils engaged, 
Tremendous war against the gods 1 waged ; 

Yet not to reach rtie throne of heaven 1 try 
AVitli mountain piled on mountain to the sky 
'1 () me t^ic conquest of the seas hefel, 

Ju his grC‘on realm the sccoml Jove to quell. 

Xor did ambition all my passions hold, 

'^Pwas love that prompted an attempt so hold. 

Ah me, one summer in the cool of day 
I saw the JScreids on the sandy hay 
With lov(ily 1’hetis from the.ivaA'e advance 
In mirthful frolic, and the naked dauec. 

all her charms reveal’d the goddess trode ; 

With fiercest firo my struggling bosom glow’d ; 

*. Yet, Ytt 1 feel them huriiing in my heart, 

Ami hopeless languish with the raging smart. 

For her, each goddess of the heavens 1 scorn’d, 

Eor her alone my tervent ardoui^ hiirn'd. 

In vain 1 woo’d her to the lover’s bed , 

From my grim form with horror mute she fled. 
Madd'iimg with love* by force I ween to gam 
The si 1 xor goddess of the blue uomain 

the hoar mother of the Nereid hand > 

1 tell my jiiirpose, and her aid command 
Jly fear imjiell’d, old J)oris tries to move, ^ 

And xvin tlic spouse of Felcus to ray love. 

The silver goddess with a smile replies : , ' 

What, uynph can yield her ckarms a giant's j^^r^zc 
A'ct from tlie horrors of a xvar to save. 

And guaid 111 jicace our empir^^nf the wave, 
Whate'er wyUi hoiiouf Ise may lv)pe to gain, ^ 

That h‘t him hoj.c lj,,i8 wi^jh shall s^on attain. 

The promi.scd grace infused a holder fire. 

And shook my mighty limbs with fierce desire. 

But ah, xvhat error spreads its dreamful nighty 
What phauioms hovor o’er the lover’s sight ! 

The xv^ar resign’d, my steps hy i)oris led, 

While gentle eve her shadowy mantle spread. 
Before my steps the snoxvy Thetis shone 
In all her charms, all naked, and alone. 

Swift as the xvind with open arms 1 sprung, 

And round her x^aist wnth joy dehriouS clung : 
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111 'dll the lraiispT>rU of the warm embrace, 

A liiiiidred kissefl on her Idcc, • 

^Un all its various cluftras my ra<iC« bestows,^ 

« Ami oiiilier ^hcck’niy cheek enraptured glows. 

When, oh, what anguish ivhilc iiiy shame 1 tell ! 

What fix’d despair, what rage my bosom swell ' 

Here was no goddess, here no heavenly charms; 

A rugged mountain lill’d m> eager arms, 

Whose rocky top o’erhung with matted brier, 

Ihiccivcd the kisses of my amorous fire. 

Waked from nn <lream c<dd horror freczed my blood ; 
l''ix’d as a rock before the rock I stood ^ 

0 fairest goddess of the ocean train, 

Tlchold the tnurniih of thy proud disdaiiW 

• Yet why, I cried, with all 1 wish’d decoy, 

And when exulting in the dream of jo>, 

A lion id mountain to mine arms convey — 

Madd'ning 1 spoke, and furious sprung aivPly. 
l''ar to the south 1 sought the world unknown. 

Where T unheard, unscorii d, might wail alone, 
l^Iy foul dishonour and nn fears to hide, 

And slum the triumph of the goddess’ ]»ride 
JMy brothers noiv by Jovos red sirm o’crthrowTi, 
lieneatli huge mountains piled on mountains groan , 

^nd 1 who taught each ecly.) to deplore, 

And^tell my sorrows to tlic desert sliorc, 

1 felt the hand of .love my crimes pursue ; 

Aly stifiening flesh to earthy ridges grew', 

And my huge hones, no mbre hy marrow' warm’d, 

To horrid piles and iihs of rook transform’d, 

Yon dark-hrow'd caiie of monstrous size became, 

Where round me still, in l^umph o’er* my shame. 

The silvery Thetis bids her surges roar, 

And waf4 my groans along the c^'earj' shore. -j * 

I have thus given, in full, two of the finest episodes con- 
tained in tlie whole pomn erf the Lusiad ; those of Inez dg 
Castro and of 'Adamastor. ^Ko^extracts are sufjjcient to con- 
vey a true feelir% of the creative ]>ower, and the combination 
of sublimity and pathos, wlych characterize a great pget ; 
while a trersion, uyfortunately, is stHl*lcss calculate^ to attain 
such an object. The mu§ic of tlJC la^fgifage, the force and 


* oil quo nao soi do nqi^ como o conic • _ t f’oiivortesc me a carno cm terra dura, 
<iue crciuly ter nos bravos quern linava, Km ycncyos os ossos sc ti/eram, 

Abrayado me achei co hum duro monte ^ J-aIcs membros (fi.e vos, c e.sta figura, 

1^0 ispcrofnato e de csj’cssura brava, I'oi ostas lonpas agoas^ sc eutenderam . 

Kstando CO hum ponodo fronte a fronte Km fim, minha gr.>.ndis''mia cstatura 

<iue on pr'lo ro3to augclico aportava, Ncsto renioto cabo ounvertfram 

Nar') ^quei h uneni iiau, mas inudoequedo, ()>, Deosis, c por mais dobradas mdgoas, 
K juntwde hum penedo oulro penedo Mo anda Theus ccrc.mdo dostas agoas. 

Canto v_ str 5G. ^ Canto v. str. SV. 
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purity of expi4fcon, and a thousand beauties of tli^ verse, 
admit of no imitation ; and a sli^lf- acquaintance witji the 
native tongue of Camoens will afford * the reader more* true 
pleasure in perusing the original, than he could derive from 
the most perfect translation. 

Gama continues the account of his voyage along the eastern 
side of Africa ; his passage beyond the island where Diaz 
first che^hed his course ; and his arrival, at length, at tlie 
s])6t which they dist-nguished by the name of tlie port of 
Good Promise, on account of the Arabic language being 
there first niidcrstaiid, the ajipearance of vessels with sails 
there in use, and the information they obtained relating to 
the Indies. < These traces of civilization served to revive tlieir 
hopes at a time tli^^.y most stood in need of consolation ; as a 
scorbutic disease had broken out, and was making fatal 
jirogress among the crew. The expedition then passes by 
the ports of Mozambique and Momba 9 a, and ultimately 
arrives at Melinda. 

GaAa’s long recital being concluded, the poet resumes the 
thread of his story, on the opening of the sixth book, «‘n his 
uwif Iverson. The Portuguese admiral enters into ali alliance, 
strengthened by the sacred rites of hospitality, with the 
King of Melinda. He assures him that the vessels of Por- 
tugal shall always, in future, oast anchor on his shores, and 
he receives from the monarch, in return, a faithful pilot to 
conduct him over the great gulPvhich separates Africa from 
the ‘Indies. But Bacchus, foiled in his hopes of .arresting the 
progress of the Portuguese *with the assi^rcance of the celestial 
deities, has recourse to those of the oaean, and visits the 
palace of Neptune, where the divinities of the sea arc as- 
sembled. Camoens hecc takes occasion ti describe in very 
picturesque and striking colours this portion of the old 
mythology, in^a manner not ijin worthy of the classics of 
antiquity, as far as^an imitation *can possibly rival its model. 
The gods of the sea, ^xcitbd by Bicchus, consent to let loose 
tije winds and waves upon the daring navigators who thus 
venture to explore the secrets oi^ the deep. * 

Before the council of mdfrine^deities had adopted thjs fatal 
resolution, the Portuguese adventurers, steering their cour.se 
in full security, Iiad stationed their watches for the night. 
The second had already commenced its office ; and the aien 
were striving to chase slumVer from their eyes by recounting 
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to eacii ether amusing stories ; when Leonardo, himself a 
^ lovei> begged his coinjiahions to relate theif love-adventures: 

* 111 timed, iLlas, the brave Vcloso cries, 

Tlie tales of love, that melt Ihc heart aud eyes. 

The dear cnchai.tmcnts of the fair 1 know, 

The fearful transport and the rapturous woe : 

But with our state ill suits the ’grief or joy ; 

Let war, let gallant war our thoughts employ ; 

With dangers threaten’d, let the tale inspire 
The scorn of danger, and the hero’s ire.* 

lie is then requested to imrratc some proud feat of war, 
arunie recites the history of the Knights of Portugal called 
the Twelve of England. During the reigrl of Jolin I. in 
Portugal, and of liichard II. iu England, towarSs the close 
of the fourteenth century, several English knights, conceiving 
themselves insulted by some ladies of the court, ventured to 
make free with their reputations, and offered to prove by 
knightly feat of arms, that those by whom they had been 
offended were no longer entitled to the rankof honourable dames. 
None were found in England bold enough to accept their chal- 
lenge, *as ^hey were considered to be the most redoubtable 
champions of tlicir time. But the Duke of Lancaster, who had 
fought for the Portuguese in the wars of Castile, and had mar- 
ried his own daughter to King John, advised the ladies, whose 
honour had been thus aspersed, to look for champions in tlie 
kingdom of Portugal, and he recommended to them twelve noble 
cavaliers from among those whom he best knew. He caused 
each of tlie tif elve lijdies to selcct^by lot the true knight des- 
tined for the defence of her honour ; after which, the ladies 
wrote conjointly to*King J,ohn, and each separately to the 
cavalier whom’she^had chosen; while the Duke, on his side^ 
addressed letter%fo all. Tftis ihvitarton to batt^, from these 
unknown beauties, was considered in the light of a favour 
by the lioble Portuguese ; wjo, aftor»obtainin^ the saneftion 
of their monarclj, equippei^ themselves jjdtii arms and steeds, 
and took chip at Oporto, on their way to England. One 
only, of the name ®f Magri^o, wished to go by land as far 

- ? • 

* This stanza is more vigorous!)' renilerctl by LoroPstrangpford . 

' rensli tTiat thought i' the bold Veloso* “ No-— rather some tremendous tale devise 
cries ; [tremes ' “Of war’s alarms, for such our state be- 

“ Who Ulks ot Love rn danger’s dire ex- seems — [learn 

“ Shall wx, while giant penis round us rise, “ So shall wc scorn our present ills, and 
“ Shill we attend to those ciicrving “ 'To cope those coming toils iny prophet 
themes t *cycs discern.” 

* 5/anzfl xli. p. in. 
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fis the frontiers #f Ln, Manclia, but entreated his companions, 
that ill the event of his not joining them on the appointed 
day, tliey would boldly maintain his howour^pvitlj their tyvn, 
in the same manner as if he had himself been present. 

After having passed through Spain and France, this 
knight was in fact detained by contrary winds at a port in 
Flanders, and his eleven compeers entered into the lists with- 
out him tp. engage the twelve English knights. Each of them 
bore the colours of the lady whose champion he professed to 
be, and the King presided at the combat. At this moment 
Magri9o rode forwav,d, embraced Ids companions, and ranged 
himself by their side. Accustomed to such engagements, and 
doubtless as weary as his readers of the frequent poetical 
encounters of^ tlie ^word and the lance, the author spares us 
the recital of the particulars of this scene, contenting himself 
with proclaiming the victory in favour of the twelve knights 
of Portugal. After enjoying the brilliant festivals given by 
the Duke of Lancaster and the ladies in honour of their 
prowe^h,' the (diampions repair to their own country. On 
their route, they are supposed to meet with many gl{g*ious 
adv(^mtures, which are about to be cedebrated in socig, when 
the pilot calls loudly on the ship’s crew to stand on their 
guard, as he observes a violent, storm ready to burst upon 
their heads, from a dark cloud overhanging the horizon. He 
orders them in vain tq take in the main-sail ; it is shivered 
into pieces before be can be ob;yed, and the vessel thrown 
upoi: her beam-ends, is already filling with watp. That of 
I’aul Gama has her main-hiast carried away, and Coelho’s 
ship is in little less danger, although t^ie jiilot succeeded 
furling her sails before they yielded to the storm. Hero, 
ibr the lirst t,time, we p^ese^ted with the picture of a 
tempest at sea, by a poet, wdio, having tf.'f versed half the 
circumference ^^f the world, liath^icquired a real knowledge of 
the terrifiq action of the Winds Jind waves^in their sforrnicst 
moods. We evcryw'here ’trace the hardy navigator, in the 
truth as well as in the vividness of the images. In this ex- 
treme danger, Gama addresses l^is prayers the God of the 
Christians ; but in order to preserve the mythology adopted 
throughout the whole poem, it* is not to the Deity that the 
hero, at last, owes his deliverance. Venus, whose glowing 
star already rose above the horizon, summons her nymphs to 
attend her, and to adorn themselves, with garlands o^ the 
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f]-Ohliest flowers, llie* better to seduce the boisterous winds. 
These •powers, beguiled^by the flattering charm, and by the 
blanjjjTshments of^lov®, soon become calm. • The ship-boy at 
the mast-head raises a joyful cry of land, re-echoed by the 
whole crew, while the pilot of Melinda informs the I^ortu- 
guese that they are now approaching the kingdom of Calicut, 
tlje object of their voyage. 

Nations are very frecjiiently observed to be elated by their 
magnitude ; as if tlic increased number of their citizens did 
not detra(‘-t from the portion of renown due to each in- 
dividual, in the collective exploits of ^ the people ; as if 
individual importance were not merged in the. overwlielming 
influence of aggregate bodies ; and as if individufil existence 
were of any account among the millions to wTncIi it belongs. 
Hut the honour which a citizen attaches to the smallness of 
his native state, is of a far more genuine description, inasmuch 
as it implies the accomplishment of great designs, with very 
iiiade([uate means. It is only the inhabitants of circumscribed 
dominions, who may justly venture to boast of possoiSing a 
distinguished share in the fame and achievements of their 
country. Vaeh man feels that his personal influence has Dtjen 
exerted in deciding the fate of his country ; and it is in 
giving expression to this sentiment, that Camoens opens 
the seventh book of his Lusiad : 

glorious chief • where never chief before 
Forced his hold ^ay, all ^ail on ludiaV slinre • 

And hail, ye Liisiaii heroes ’ far and wide 
What groves of palm, to haug|^ty Home denied, 

For you by Ganges’ lengthening banks unfold ! 

What laurel ff^ests on the .shores of gold 
For you their Tionours ever verdant icar, 
ihoud with 4icir leaves to twine the Lusian spear ! 

Ah liea^T^ ’ what fut^ Fiitrope’s T»oiia eoiilrols*' 

AVhat self consuming discord fires their souls ' 

’Gainst her own breast he# sword Germania tijjrns , 

I’lirough all Jicr states frat-enial ran*eour burns ; , 

•Some, blindly wandering, holy fiiith ^cscftiim, 

Am] fierce through all wild rages ci\ il flame. 

High sound the titles of the English crown, 

King of Jerusalem, lus ol^ renown * 

•Alas, delighted with an airy name, • • 

• 4rhc thin dim shadow of dfcjiartcd fiimc, 

England’s stern monarch, sunk in soft repose, * 

Luxu lions riots mid his northern snows: 

* • Or if the starting burst of rago succeed, 

His brethren are Ins foes, and ^’hristians bleed • 

* Canto V41 str*2, 3, * , 
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While Hagar’s brutal race his titles stain, 

In weeping Salem unmolested rei^n. 

And with their rites impure her holy ^brines profane. 

Ciimoens then describes the English, the '’French, ancf the 
Italians, in a similar way, reproaching them for their profane 
Avai-s and luxury, while they ought to have been engaged in 
o])posing the enemies of tlic faith : 

^Yct sleep, yc powers of Europe, careless sleep ! 

To you in vain your eastern brethren weep ; 

Yet not in vain their woe- wrung tears shall sue ; 

Though small the Liisian realms, her legions few, 

The guardian oft by heaven ordain’d before, 

The Lusian race shall guard Messiah’s lore. 

When heaven decreed to crush the Moorish foe, 

Ileavd'u t^.ive the Lusian spear to strike the blow. 

When heavefi’s own laws o’er Afric’s shores were heard. 

The sacred shrines the Lusian heroes rear’d ; 

Nor shall their zeal in A 8 ia‘B bounds expire, 

Asia subdued shall fume with hallow’d tire : 

When the red sun the Lusian shore forsakes, 

, And on the lap of deepest west awakes, 

O’er the wild plains, beneath unincensed skies 
The sun shall view the Lusijin altars rise. 

And could now worlds by luimaii step be trod, 41 
Those worlds should tremble at t!ic Lusian nod. 

Camoens proceeds to describe,* with more geographical cor- 
rectness, perhaps, than poetic colouring, the western peninsula 
of India, the shores of .Malabar, and Calicut, tlie capital of the 
Zamorim, wdierc Gama had landed. Tlie Portuguese there 
met with a Moor of Barbary, named Mon^aidt^ wdio recog- 
nizing the Spanish dressj spoke to them in the Castilian 
tongue, and gave them a hospitable reception. He seemed to 
remember only his former proxitnity to them,, forgetting the 
numerous injuries which his persecuted race had sustained at 
their hands. After receiving Gama’s messe’^i^ger in his house, 
he vxnt himself on board the Portuguese vessel, and gave his 
guests a particular account of every tiling ,3ie liad IcaVned re- 
lating to India, Zathorim nvxt invites Gama to repair 

to an audience ; who sets out in a palanquin, accoihpanied by 
his soldiers on foot. Mon9qide acts' as, an interpreter ; 
requesting in the of^the King of Portugal, the^friend- 
ship of the Emperor of Calicut, and proposing to grltnt him 
the commerce of Europe in exchange for that of India. The 
emperor, before he returns an answer, wishes to have the 
opinion of lus council ; inquires of Mon 9 aide some particulars 
respecting Portugal, and orders the ships arrived in his port 
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to be visited by his officers. The arrival of the Catual, or 
minkter of the ZamcyiA, on board the ships, and his exami- 
natftn of the hffetorical portraits which meet his eye, afford 
occasion for another digression, in which Camoens discusses 
the antiquities of Portugal. But he first addresses himself to 
tlie nymphs of the Tagus, lamenting tlie many disappoint- 
ments which he had suffered in the service of the Muses : 

* Where would I speed, as madd’ning y a dream, * * 

Without your aid, ye Nymphs of Tago’s stream I 
Or yours, ye Dryads of Mondego’s bowers ! 

Without your aid how vain my wearied powers ! 

Long yet and various lies my arduous way • 

Through louring tempests and a boundless sea. » 

Oh then, propitious hear your son implore,*^ 

And guide my vessel to the happy shore? 

Ah ! see how long what pcr’lous days, what woes 
On many a foreign coast around me rose. 

As dragg'd by fortune's chariot wheels along 
1 sooth’d my sorrows with the warlike song ; 

Wide ocean’s horrors lengthening now around, 

And now my footsteps trod the hostile ground ; 

• Yet mid each danger of iumultuous war 
Y tur Lusian heroes ever claim’d my care ■ 

As Canacef of old, ere sclf-dcstroy’d. 

One hand the pen, and one the sword employ’d. 

Degraded now, by poverty abhorr’d. 

The guest dependent at the lordling’s board • 

Now blest with all the wealth fond bopc could crave. 

Soon 1 beheld that wcal^i beneath the wave 
For ever lost ; myself escaped alone. 

On tli(j wild shore all fricndlci^, hopeless, thrown ; 

My life, like Jffdah’s heaven-doom’d king of yore, 

By miracle prolong’d ; yet not the more 
To end my sorrows : woes succeeding woes 
Belied ihy earnest hopes of sweet repose ■ 

In place (^1 bays aroun<l my*brows*to shed * 

Their sacred honours, o’er my destined head 
Foul calumny proclaim’d^hc fraudful talc, ^ 

And left inc^ouming ii^a drcaiyjail. ^ 

Such was the meed, ai|jB ! on bestow’d, * ^ 

Bej\i;ow’d by those for whom my numbers glow’d, ^ 

By those who my toils their laurel honours owed, y 

Ye gentfb nymphs of 'iago’.s rosy bowers, 

*Ah, see what letter’d patryn-lorfls afe yoiffs ! 

* fDull as the herds that graze their flowery dale^s ; • 

To them in vain the injur’d muse bewails : 

" * I ■ ■ ■■■■■■ — 

* Cafito vii. str. 78. 

♦ The daugliter of j'Eolus, wIkmp illegitimate children were condemned to death. 

Ovid attributes to her one of hi 3 Herotdf. m 
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No foBtcring carc their barbarous hands bestow. 

Though to (the muse their faircsf iame they owe. ^ 

Ah, cold may prove the future priest of fjjrnc i 

Taught by my fate . yet will I not disclaim 
Your smiles, yc Muses of Mondego’s shade. 

Be still my dearest joy your happy aid ! 

And hear my vow ; Nor king, nor loftiest peer 
Shall e’er from me the song of flattery hear ; 

;por crafty tyrant, who in oflicc reigns. 

Smiles on his ^;ing, and binds the land in chains ; 

Ills king’s worst foe : nor he whose raging ire. 

And raging wants, to shape his course, conspire ; 

True to the oJamoura of the blinded crowed. 

Their changeful Proteus, insolent and loud : 

Non he whose honest mien secures applause, 

Gravli bjjough he seem, and iatlier of the 
Who, but h'alf-patriot, niggardly denies 
Each other’s merit, and withholds the prize : 

Who Rinirns the muse, nor feels the raptured strain. 

Useless by him esteem’d, and idly vain ; 

For him, for these, no wreath my hand shall twine ; 

On other brows th’ immortal rays shall shine : 

' 11c who the path of honour ever trod, 

True to his king, his eouul^ry, and his God, i 

‘ On his blest head my hands shall fix the crown ^ 

Wove of the deathless laurels of renown. 

The eighth book, wliich ibllQ,ws this very affecting appeal, 
will scarcely, we fear, suit our pui’iiose, in the form of 
extracts. The licroes of Portugal, from tlie time of Lusus, 
one of the companions of Baer, bus, who conferred his name 
on< Lusitania, and of Ulysses the founder of Lisbon, down to 
the Infants Don Pedro anC Dun llciiri^ue, the conquerors of 
Ceuta, are all represented in the portraits of Gama, and are 
,, likewise characterized by appropriate verses, interesting only 
to such readers as may^ possess an intimaW ac(|uaintaiice with 
the early history and lictions of the counti^. 

»Tn the mcim while the Zanporiin has recourse to the ora- 
cles of hvs false gods, wJio, acewding to th^^, strange nbythology 
sanctioned by Cahiotns, vis well ss by all tlie Spanish iioets, 
do not fail to reveal to him the real truth ; for we everywhere 
find miraculous powers very inconsisteriVly attributed by them 
to these lalse and lying- idols. Through these oracles the 
Emperor ‘of Calicut is made acquainted with the future ‘do- 
minion of the Portuguese over the Indies, and the consequent 
downfal of his own empire. All the Mahometans througJjout 
his dominions, actuated by eitlier religious or commercial mo- 
tives, conspire against tl^p Portuguese ; and endeavour to 
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irritate the Zamorim, and to corrupt his ministers. In the 
, next ^udience with Y^^co de Gama, the emperor questions 
the fruth of*th(!ir embassy from the Portuguese king, and 
cannot be brought to believe that a monarch so remotely 
situated should really interest himself in the affairs of India. 
He declares his suspicions that Gama is only the captain of a 
band of corsairs, and requires him to reveal the real truth. 
The hero repels such an accusation with becoming dignity ; 
avowing at the same time that ardent ze^l for discovery wliich 
had led so many of the Portuguese monarchs to track their 
wa]4, step by step, along the great coast* of Africa ; and he 
then requires the king’s permission to re-embarl^ in order to 
carry back to his country the tidings of an passage to 
the Indies. The tone in which Gama spAaks convinces the 
emperor of his sincerity. He consents to his departure ; but 
his ministers, and particularly the Catual, seduced by the 
presents of the Moors, will not allow the commander to return 
to his fleet. He is strictly watched, and it is not ^dthout 
didicul^ty that, by delivering up to the Indians the whole of 
his mcrclryidize, as surety fof his person, he obtains pcrgiis- 
si on once more to re-embark. Nearly all these details have 
the recommendation of historical truth, as we scarcely find a 
circumstance anywhere recounted which may not be referred 
to the fourth book of the first decade of John de Barros. The 
strange mixture, however, ly-ising frdni the interference of 
Venus, who inspires Gama with his eloquent discourse, ^iid 
the jealousy of Bacchus, who c^i^dtes a Mahometan priest 
against the Christians by appearing to him in a dream, gives 
an air of ridicule anti improbability to a fiction so perfectly at 
variance with * all itlie modern feelings and passions witif 
which it is asarciated. We *liave 'already ouserved that 
Cainoens composed a portion of his epic poem at Macao. An 
exile atithe farthest extremiiy of A^ia, lie dAvWt with poetic 
enthusiasm only upon the i;ecollectb)ns pf Europe. ■* The my- 
thology of*the Greeks, the object of his studies wliile at 
Coimbra, served^ to Revive the delightful impressions of his 
childhood and his youth. Ifad hQ de^t'erred the composition 
of' his ^wk unlii his ‘returti to Europe, his imagination 
would, perhaps, have luxuriated as fondly amidst the enchant- 
ing .clime and scenery which he had quitted for ever. He 
wouli then have conferred upon^his poem a more oriental 
character, and greater local charms and colouring ; he would 
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have opposed the wild fictions of India to the nnracles of 
Christianity, and^his genius would Ifdve been enriched, by his 
voyages, from v hich his poetry now appeal?? to have derived 
but little advantage. 

The two factors who had been sent with the Portuguese 
merchandize to Calicut, ramained there a considerable period, 
without being able to dispose of any ; for the Moors wished 
to - defer their departure, until time should have been given 
for the fleet of Mecca, returning every year to India, 
to arrive, which they expected would be sufficiently powerful 
to overwhelm the*- Christians. But the Moor Mon9aide, 
to whom this project had been confided by his countryfnen, 
moved by cos^ 7*1881011 for the Portuguese, who had been his 
guests, informed them of the approaching danger. lie then 
renounced his religion, and embarked on board one of the 
vessels, in order to follow them into Portugal. Gama gave 
orders to the two factors whom he had sent on land, to 
reship , their cargo and join him as secretly as possible. But 
the Indians did not allow them time, and Gama, in order to 
obtain tlieir freedom, seized several merchants of Calicut, 
engaged in selling precious stones on board the ffect, whom 
he at length consented to exchange for his two companions.* 
He then weighed anchor, witholit delay, to regain the shores 
of Europe, wliither he was desirous of conveying tiie intelli- 
gence of his discoveries. 

. I * The qucfti of love, hy heaven r eternal grace, 

The guardian goddessi-of the Lusian race ; 

The queen of love, elate with joy, siiA^cys 
Her heroes, happy, plough the watery ^^naze : 

Their dreary toils revolving in her thought, 

And ^11 the woes by vengeful Bacebus \«rouglit ; 

These toils, these Voes her ydarning carq^^inpioy, 

To bathe and balsam in the streams of joy. 

Amid Vhc bosom of the watery waste, 

Koar where the bowsers of Paradise werq placed, 

An isle, array’d in aR the pridfJ of flowers, 

^)f fruits, of fountains, and of fragrant bowers, » 

She means to ofler to their homeward, prows. 

The place of glad repast and sweet repose ; 

And there heioref their raptured view to raise 

The licjivcn-topp’d column of their deathless praise.t«‘ » 


* [In the version of Mickle, this portion of the original is omitted, and the libera- 
tion of the factors is effected by a victory obtained by Gama over the Indians. , iSliclclc 
inserts, for this purpose, about three ^»undrcd lines of his own.— jTr.] 

^ t Canto IX. str. 18. , , 
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lt«is*in this manner that Camoens introduces a very sin- 
gular, but easy an^ agreeable episode, recounting the love 
adventures of Ifls heroes in one of the islands of the ocean.* 
The real Deity of Camoens, who had selected Venus to pro- 
tect the warriors, seems to have approved of the conduct of 
the goddess in amusing them in her own way. Venus departs 
in search’of h«r son,*tliroughout all his realms, to implore his 
aid ; and the truly classical description given of ht?h progress 
is one of the most seductive of its find. , vShe arrives, at 
length, at the place where Love’s artillery and arms are 
f(g-ged; a busy scene of little winged bo^s and nymphs work- 
ing under his orders : ^ 

Nor these alone, each rank, debased anTrutfe, 

Mean objects, worthless of their love, pursued ; 

Their passions thus rcbcllioiis to his lore, 

The god decrees to punish and restore. 

The little loves, light hovering in the air. 

Twang their silk how-strings, and their arms prepare 
Some on th’ immoital anvils point the dart, ^ 

AVith j)owcr resistless to eiiflame the heart . 

HMicir arrow heads iheyHip with soft desires, 
alrid all the warmth of love’s celestial tires; 

Some sprinkle o’er the shafts the tears of woe, 

Some stole the (piiver.^omc siccl-spring the bow , 

Each eliaiiiing as he works the tuneful strain 
Of love’s dear jovs, of love's luxurious ])aiu . 

(/harm’d was the lay to conquer an.l rchrie, 

])i\inc the melody, tln^song divine. f 

• 

\'cuus infercodojj^with her sounn favour of the Portuguese, 
iiid explains to him her design in the following terms : 

Then liend thy how aiftl wound the Nereid train, ^ 

The lovcly»daughters ot the a/Aire main : ^ 

And lea^ tlioiri, wliilc^lhov* pant vVith amorous fire, 

Itight to the isle which all my smiles inspin* . 

Soon sliall m_> caie tlia^hcaiitcou^isle sup]ijj^'. • 

* Where ZejjJiyr hre.iMiiift: love, dii hloras lai)hhall,sigli 
'Phere let the iiynqili# the gall<ftit li»roc?i meet, 

And strew the pink and rose beneath their led 
In erv^tal liLiys the foa>t divine x>rolong, 

AVith wiite ncetarcous a«id immortal song 
Let every nynipli^the sii^w-wlfitc fted pw*pare, 

• And, fairer far, resign licr bosom there ; 

, Jl 's nf)t i.npiobablc that tlu* aiinii il rcrcinoiiy of the- Ascension at Venice, diiimt? 
\ bicdi tlu' Dof^c, in the name of the Republic, weds the sea, furnislied Camoens with 
( Ills .illcRoiy 'J’hetis IS csiioused by the rorUwiicse eominandcT in the ocean isle, at 
Mil' Moment when the doniuiioi! of the seas is transferreiyrom the llc^mbhc of Venice 
to the King if Portugal. • • t Canto ix. str. JO. 

VOL. II. • • K K 
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Tliere io tho riotous oml>racc •' # 

each ^hidden i-Iiann wilh dufercst grace ^ 

Tims fi-om in.v native waves a hero liiil; > f 

Shall rise, and o'er the cast illnstrioiis shine ; 

Thus shall the rebel world thy prowess know, 

And what the boundless joys our Incndly j)OwerK bestow.* 

Such is the project of Venus ; and it is executed by Love 
himself. With them is associated Fame, who, every whcr(‘, 
brititing Jorth the gl^ry of the Portuguese, has inspired the 
sea-nymphs with a passion for her heroes before they have 
yet beheld them. The island to which they repair, floats, 
lik&' Delos of old, upon the bosom of tlie wave^, but beeonj.es 
fixed on thci instant the ves.sel appears in sight. Nothing ran 
surpass the IjTauly of embowering trees, the clustering fruits 
and blo.ssoms, tlie fiow’cr- enamelled green, the song of birds 
bursting from every bough, and tlie pure transparent waters 
in wliich the love-nymph? hatlie their limbs, indulging in 
volu})tuous anticijiations of the expected arrival of the heroes. 
With »jdu('Aivc coquetry they scein to fly at the siglit of 
them for the sole pleasure of being overtaken. The |^'hole 
of this magic, scene, not inferior to tli(‘, easiest au^ hap])iest 
touches of Ovid, even in his most glowing mood, suddenly 
vanishes towards the close of the same canto, to the infinite 
surprise of tlic reader, who learns as suddenly that th(‘se ap- 
parent realities, are n?,erely allegorical. The poet developos 
his mythological meaning in the^followdng Avords : 

The nyiiiplis of ocean, and the oceaiiR queen, , 

The isle angelic, every red scene,* 

'J^lic charms of honoui and its meed conft'.ss, 

HMiesc arc the ra2)ture.'>, the.se ^In* wcdcleli bliss ; 

The glo'ious triumjdi and the laurel crown, * 
c* cr-blossom’d paliiis«ol f^ir iciiowu,*^ 
tunc unwillicr’d and luifauglit to rl(\> f'* 

* ^'licse luc the tran.sports of |jhc J^le of Joy. 

lie tliuii adds that airthe goils of antiquity w'ere^'merch 
mortals like ourselves*, orfwhom Fame conferred such illus- 
trious names, as the r(*compense of thejir hrilliaht actions. 
l>ut in the opening of the tent}* canto CaiiKaens resumes th(‘ 
same allegory, "i'lie yair” iiyip))hs e/onduet their lovers to 
their radiant palaces, wdiere delicious wines sjiarklc *in 
every cup : 

To musies sweetest chords in loftiest vein, , ^ 

An an<^el Siren joins vocal strajn , 


* Cu.iio IX 5tr 11 
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• The hilver roofs rosoiind the livinp^ son", 

• -Tliu hiwp and orraifs lofly mood proloii"^ 

• TJio l);?ilowfd wOTblings, listening silence rides 
The sky, and o’er the bridled winds presides ; 

III Bofi.Crtt murmurs flows the glassy deep, 

And each lull'd in his shade, the bestials sleep. 

Before Cainoens describes to us flie song of this prophetic 
siren, he for the.'^ast time addresses himself to the muse ; and 
there is a tone of sorrow^ in the lines, -v^hich touches us the 
more dc'oply when we rell(‘ct upon tlie unhappy situation to 
wliich this great poet was at last reduced ^ 

• And thou, my muse, (> fairest of flic train. 

Calliope, inspire my closing strain. • 

No more the summer ol my lile remains, 

-My autumn's lengthening evenings chill j#iy veins ; 

Down the bleak stream of } ears b> woes on woes 
Wing’d on, 1 hasten to the tomb's repose, 

IMie port whose deep dark bottinn shall detain 
-My anchor never to he Tveigh’d again, 

Nt‘vcr on other hca of hie to steer 

'riic human course Yet thou, O goddess, hear, * 

•Tot let me live, though ri^und my silver’d head 
!Mi fortune’s bitterest rage unpitying shed 
Her coldest storms ; yet let me live to crown 
The song that boasts my Nation’s proud renown.'^ 

The Siren l)(‘gins by singing the praises of the great men 
destined to achieve the conquest of the regions dis(‘overed by 
Gama, and to ennoble tlie liurtuguese I'l.ame in tlie Indies. 
In his third ayd forth car.tos, Camomis had given a comji^qe 
account of the politifal history oP Portugal, and of that of 
its royal house ; ing^lic sixth and seventh, he liad presented 
us witii evcrytjiing which fiction and tradition had attached^ 
to the lives and (^mractcrj^ of, his Jieroes. prophetic 

genius is here sii^posed to predict the future, from the period 
of Gama’s cxpiulilion, down 4o Camqens’s owj) times ; tfcus 
com])letiTig an liisltirical view of his countj’y, which renders 
the Lusiad one of the nobl(f^t inoinftnenls c;\ei- offered to the 
national glory of anj^peojde. A succession of future heroe.s' 
now pass before flic eye.s of tlama. Fir&t is seen the great 
Pacheco* the Achilles of I'ortngalt th^ dcftiiider of Cochin, 
ani the conqiKU’or of tlie Zamorim, whose, ‘ariiffes were 
destined to be seven times defeated by liim. But these exploits, 
aecoVifiiplished with only a few hundred comrades, will prove 
insufficient to protect him against* liis country’s ingratitude. 

Canto X 8. 

* K* K 2 
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Neglected by his king, and forgotten by his fellow citizens, 
lie is doomed to terminate his wretched days in a ho'nr)itaI. 
Next appears the celebrated Alfonso dAlbuquerqne, tlie 
victor of Ormuz, whose devastating arms extended over the 
whole Persian Gulf, to the island of Goa, and to Malacca, 
lie is, however, reproached with his severity towards his 
soldiers. Soarez, M(mczes, Mascarenhas, Hector de Silveiras, 
and others who obtained great names by their exploits in the 
Indies, all pass in succession, with their charactcn.^lic traits 
and their respective titles to fame. Unhappily for the 
honour of 1 Portugal, these exhibit little more than a catalcgm^ 
of slaught(v, spoliations, and bloodshed. The most heartless 
ferocity chaf5?Terized all the wars of the Europeans carried 
on in the two Indies during the sixteenth century. Both 
Portuguese and the Spaniards possessed almost incalculable, 
advfintages in point of strength, arms, and discipline, over 
the different people of the countries which they had dis- 
covero'^*. One hundred European soldiers were, in fact, a 
strong army when opposed to many thousand Indiana ; but 
in \)rdcr to deprive the latter of any reliance r^ri the su- 
periority of tlieir numbers, and to impress upon them th(‘ 
danger of resistance, millions of unresisting victims werci put 
to the sword. It was not until after streams of blood liad 
flowed, that so small a body of troops began to be considered 
as formidable. It was then Chat tlie instinctive fero(‘ity 
inherent in tlie vulgar, which animates the soldier draAvii 
from the very dregs of soAety, and Avlueb, increasing by the 
opposition of a weaker enemy, exults vpth savage phiasurc*. 
in its destructive powers, was carried to its highest pihdi i)y 
the most crciel sjnrit of fan.atieism. All the inliabitanis ol' 
tliose rich and civilized realms, wliose mikf and humane cJia- 
racier never ’icrmitted them veil tlie shedding of blood ; 
who preferred rc.nouncing the '•usi'. of flc^li to inflicling the. 
least pain upon any tliin'fr enduefl with lif(‘. ; and who pro- 
■fessed the most ancient religion in the world, full of m}\>tic 
and spiritual beauty, were found dt‘serving 'df nothing, in the 
eyes of the PortViguese, but (h'ath, because they had ne\(*r 
lieard tlu; doctrines of Christianity. It was invariably lield 
a good work to shed their blood , and though worldly ])olicy 
sometiuK's induced the Portuguese commanders to enter into 
trcati(!s Avilli them for a tii.Ki, the corimands of heaven were 
far more severe, and permitted' no sort of indulgence to be 
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slif A^n, this most impious sect. Every one that did not 
receive irniiicdiate bapflsin was delivered, up to the stake or 
the Sword. *Th« Turks, who had already established them- 
selves, either with commercial or warlike views, in the Indies, 
so far from being permitted to unite with the Christians, from 
tlieir knowledge and worship of 4}ie same true God, were 
^mly the more detested by the Portuguese ; an hereditary 
line of hatred was drawn between them ; and no tft^aties,. no 
alliance could lead them to unite. The accounts, indeed, 
written by Ibreigners, with the opinions delivei’cd in a suc- 
ceeding age upon this subject, ought tePbe received wdUi tk 
great degree of distrust ; and in order to form a^eorreet idea 
of the destrnetive character of the Indian**. it w^ill be 
necessary to consult the national historians thcrnselv es. Every 
}>age of the memoirs of Alfonso d’Albuqiienpie may be said 
to be stained with blood.* In his Asia, De Barros gives an 
account of the. most atrocious cruelties with the most perfect 
inditference ; and Vasco de Gama himself, in hij^ second 
voyage, set the example to others. The liistory of the differ- 
<iiit Portuguese expeditions, Vritten by Osorius, and that of 
L()I)e de Uastagneda, are no less revolting in tlieir details. 
Ev(‘n the tenth canto of the Lusiad, in wliieh it is the 
author’s object to celebrate only the glory of the Portuguese, 
is throughout imbued with the same cliaracter. The de- 
stroyerti suildenly surprise ^heir victims in one of their re- 
motest retreats : no provocation had ever be(‘n olferej to 
tluan, and iio*treaty Jiad ever settbounds to their ewiel rage. 
Alier having' j)crsiiaded the ]\Loors or th(‘, Bagan?^ to deliver 
nj) tlieir arms, and to .strip tlieniselvos of their treasures with 
their ov/n haiuls, yiey committed them to tin; tlapies, either in 
tlu' .ships ej* ii%Jhe temples^ without the least distinction of 
_ — 

1 ln'l son)t! (Miuimiitfio'i iii llnis iorwaid tlio^iaTiu* of All).%qu(:i nui’ omiv 

l(.i till' iiiir])osc ol .ici'iiTamn Thr liow^vi-r, it not Ins it vvJioJIy rests \iith 

tJu- till- i(*|ifion, and (hat fcocious spirit which, 1 tannot observe without shud; 
deii'if,', some men aie iio\v attempt to revive Cut the eIc\:uioii of his minct 
ii m.4.)iis his own, and re»f;nize Un- difjnity ot his ehaiaetei in tlie letter whieli he 
-'ddressed to tlie ki"{; .* his deatli Tin.* founder of the I’oi tiqqie-,c eiu])ire in India 
w.iw recalled . his personal enemy A\as suhstitflted ^n liis»plai c, and the wretches 
\v 1^)111 he taacl ininished lor their Vrimcs,*were adv.inecd to the goveryinont of other 
pi lees Instead, however, of eoinplajiiiii'r or justifj mg himself, Ift- thus writes 

“ ‘^enhor, e^.ta he a derradf ira que gom soluyos de niorle serevo a Vossa Altcza, de 
qu.tntos eom cspinto de vida Ihe tenho cscrito, pelu ter livre da eonfusao dcsta derra- 
deira lior.a, e inuito emitento na oecupayad de scu .serin o. Neste rcino dcixei hum 
filho por Home liraz d’Ahuqucrque ao qual a Vossa Alteza que faya grande. 

cowo Ihe meus Servians rncrect^n. Qu.into sS cousas da India, cUa fallara por si e 
por im.” — Jo/ 6 de U.iiiHOs, Decad. ii. iib. v’*i. * 
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age or sex. The cries of children were mingled wjtli the 
groans of aged chiefs ;• and when torrents of blood and the 
agonies of the victims seemed to excite feelings of com[^as- 
sion in the minds of the soldiery, the more ferocious priests 
rushed forw’ard to renew, with fanatical zeal, their relenting 
fury. Tribunals of the Inquisition were established at Goa 
and at Diu, and innumerable victims perished in the most 
frightful' torments. I cannot admit that it is inconsistent 
with my subject thu^to denounce tln;se great political crimes, 
and to bring them, in all their naked horror, once more to view. 
The same critics who, in our own timos, have attracltal atten- 
tion to the jjubject of Spanish and Portuguese literature, re- 
presenting the combined result, the finished production 

of the rich spirit bf chivalric manners and romance, have at 
the same time ajiplauded the religious principle which ani- 
mated the Christians ; the di^interested zeal which led them 
to these wars, whose sole object was the glory of God ; and 
their impassioned jioctical life, which never embraced views of 
gain. Put it is not according to poetical ruh\s that \ye are 
peivnitted to judge of the aetiohs of men. The language of 
passion may, perhaps, be more energetic, more iddquent, and 
better suited to poetry ; although the passions are not on 
that account more sanclioned by moral truth. The actions 
of impassioned beings may be sujiposed to be of too high an 
order to admit of sordid calculations, and yet this ajiparent 
disinterestedness may fail to induce a stricter observation of 
the diviae law's. Tlie chief charactcr',stic of the passions 
being that of always going beyond their object, be who is 
labouring under their influence appears to act w'ith a disin- 
terested viejv% if w'e do not keej) in m.ind tliat, during this 
mental malady, the iiititrest lirst proposed# ’s always that of 
satisfying ours(dves. The lirqbnind of religious war is, in 
fact, never kiiidled on iiiu e caUmhilions olj scl(i>hncss. ; but it 
is both kindled alid »k(q>t alive l<iy one of the most selflhli 
passions of our nature, by the hatred of every thing that Is 
not as it w^ere a part of ourselves, and jf q,very thing which 
docs not resemble^us. > Perliaps, in the opinion of individuaj-', 
that man Avill be held excused, who, while he coihiiiits mu 


* Ainonp many other instances is that o! Vasco de (Jama burning an Egyjinan 
with two hunilied and hi’tj soJdiers’on board, andlifly-onc women aim cViloren, 
after thc*\ loid surrendered tlieinselvt^, to Inm, .ind williout the least jirovocation Imm 
ihf Egjpti.iriS, with wlioin Im liad nevei been at \Var, — J oau iih Baiiuos, Decad. i. 

1 M Cap S. , c 
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atrocioik^ crime, imagines that lie is perfurraing a religious act ; 
but j|,.s soon as we b(*gii»to reason and to generalize our ideas, 
the ^^ersccutionstof fiftiaticism appear in their genuine colours, 
and are recognized as the result of a blind and wicked passion, 
which directly leads to the dissolution of all divine laws and 
of all social compacts. 

As soon as the Siren has concluded her prophetic song on 
the splendid actions of the Portuguese, Thetis, leaiiing V^sco 
do Gama by the hand, conducts him ^to the. pinnacle of a 
mountain, where she shews him a celestial globe of trans- 
parent materials, on which she de.^crihis to him the whoj^^ 
stimcture of the heavens, according to the system of PtoldTny. 
In the centi’c of tlie globe, she points out t^. the eartli, 
and the diircrent regions he has alrcaily timversed, with tho^e 
that yet remain to be discovered wlnm he shall be no morf‘- 
Ilcrc, likewise, are d(*scribed the whole of the geographical 
discoveries made within little more than half a eentury, al- 
ready, at that time, astonishing by their va&t extent. To 
th(‘,se ai e added the bold enterpris(;s and discoveries fff all the 
Portrf^ueso navigators, up td the time of Magalhuens, ^vho, 
on being Offended by king Kinmanuel, abandoned his service* 
to enter into that ot Castile, and conducted his Spanish com- 
rades through the Strait wliieli yet bears his name, to the 
acquisition of the Moluccas, till then in the sole possession of 
the Portugm'^c. Aft(T having exhibited these astonishing 
events to the eye» of (iama,^riietis addre.^ses him in a speech, 
with which, tiiid witji the poet’s j^mstrophe to king Sebastian, 
we shall close oiir extracts and our remarks on this celebrated 
l)oem. • , 

ll()\f ojilni tlic waves, how mild the halmy ! 

The haleyoris*e:ill, ye spuead the sail !• 

Old Oce:ni‘ii()W ajtpeased shall ra^'O no more, 

Haste, jioint (he bowsprit to .>our nalive shore 
<*S(K)ii shall the tiuuspoil,s ot tho.iifLlal s-oil * 

O’erwhelm^ii bounding joy tlu^thoi^ehlri of every V)ll. 

•The goddess spake , ami Vasco wa\ed his hand, 

\nd soon Ihi.JoUul heroes crowd (he strand. 

'file lol'lydxJiijS ww<h de(^»eu d hurtlieus prove 
* 't he various bounties of t-lie l.»le of Love. 


Not leave the youths thifir lovely brides behmd, . 
Ill wedded bauds, while time glides on, coujuin d ; 
Pair as immortal famt in smiles arraj’d, 

111 bridal smiles,* at tends each lovely maid. 

O'er India s sea, yungd on b'^baluiy gales 
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Smooth afj on wing unmoved the eagle flies, 

When to his eyrie cliff he sails th<c, skies, 

Swift o’er tlfe gentle billows of the tide. 

So smooth, so soft, the prows of (lama glid(? ; 

And now their native fields, for ever dear, 

In all their wild transporting charms appear ; 

And Tago's bosom, while his banks repeat 
The sounding peals of joy, receives the fleet. 

With orient titles and immortal fame 
■ Tk»e hero band adorn their monarch’s name, 

Scej)tres. and cro^<vns beneath his feet they lav, 

And the wide Kast is doom’d to Lusian swa} . 

"^Enough, my njiisc, tliy wearied wing no nioic 
Must to tile scat of Jove triumphant soar. 

('liill’jl l)y my iiation's cold neglect, thy fires 
(tIow \o more, and all thy rage ex[)in'.s. 

Yet thou, Siibastiau, thou, my king, attend ; 

Behold what glories on thy tlironc descend ! 

Shall haughty (laiil or sterner Albion boast 
That all the Lusian lame in (lice is lost ! 

Oh, be it tliine the^se glories to renew, 

And John’s l»old path and Pedro’s course pursue r 
Miatcli from the tyrant noble’s hand the sword. 

And ho the rights of human-^kind restored. 

* The statesman prelate to his vows confine, / 

Alone auspicious at the holy shrine ; 

The priest, in whose meek heart* Iieavcn pours its fires, 
Alone to heaven, not earth’s \ain pomp, aspires. 

Kor let the muse, great king, on Tago’s shore, 

Tn dying notes the baiharous age deplore 
'flic king or hero to the lMusg,niiiust 
Sinks as tlie nameless slave, extinct in <Ius(. 

But such the deeds thy Radiant morn portends, ' 

Awed liy tliy irown ev’ii now old Allas t>ends 
Ills hoary head, and Amj)elii/.a's fields .. 

Lxpeet tliy sounding steeds and rallliiig shields. 

And sliall tliese deeds iinsimg, unknowiAi uxpire ' 

Oil, wdiild thy smiles relmhe nfy fainting J 
I then inspiied, the Wwiidering world shonhl ^ 

• (iivat Ai^'inon’s warlike son i»:vi\ed in thee , 

Beyived, uncnvied ol 'the MiuHi’s flame « * 

^riial o'er the Svoiid rcjouiids l‘ei|idc.'>’ iiain ' 


ClIAPTEH KXKIX' 

:{iSCELLANnons toems oe CAAmENS ; '»qil -mcexte ; RoniUGrE/AT Lon.^., 
coutekeal; pohtuguese iiistoriaks of ;i;nE sixteenth CKNTUiii. 

We have now completed uur long examination of the 
great master-piece of P ortug uese poetry. The Lusiad is a 


Canto A, str. 145, 159. 
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work of conception so wholly new, and at the same time so 
lofty jjnd national in its iliaracter, that it apneared important 
to gif^e some ncc(»int rtot only of its most celebrated episodes, 
but also of its general plan and of the objects which the author 
had in view. We dwelt with pleasure on the union of so many 
claims to renowm advanced by the poet in favour of a nation so 
little known; and we beheld as it were the completion of Spa- 
nish poetry, in the epic, which alone rcTiiaim d to be adied to tjie 
literature of the two nations. Scarcely imy otliyr Portuguese 
])oetry is known beyond the limits of the kingdom, and even 
the professed students of foreign literatin’C 'are often unac^ 
quanited with the names of the numerous other poets of Porfii- 
gal. "I'heir woiks are, indeed, so rare, thatlhaj^'i wjh difficulty 
been enabled to obtain a small number by aepeated journeys 
and researches into all the public and private libraries. Tlio 
Portuguese- themselves, for the most part, are little better ae- 
((uainted with their own poetic treasures, lhaveknowm men 
who, on their return from J^isbon, w'ere desirous of purchas- 
ing a few volumes as a kind of remembrance of their rdSidence 
iFi that* singular country, bu^ who invariably received Jlic 
same answA’ from the booksellers, whose knowledge of the 
Portuguese poets was confined to Camoens alone. 

The species of compohitiofi in which the Spaniards most 
excelled, and with which they are most abundantly sup])Ued, 
is almost entirely wanting to Portugal. Jlei* dramatic litera- 
ture j)resents a barren field, ^i’here is only one solitary jioet, 
ol’ any name, who has w ritten in thg spirit of las nation, 
is Gil Vicente, of whom w'c ‘>liall ha\(* occasion to say more 
hereafter. Their otlfhr ]>iecei; consist of eonledi(^^ and clas^ical 
tragedies, comj?ose(^ yither on the luodidofthe ancimits, tluui* 
w'itli a view to tl^ dramatic flvaiAr- of i*he nation. * "Jdicse arc 
rathei’ essays of jiower by a few distinguished characters, in a 
e.ireer w^iolly new, than iini^Red priujiietions, •caleulated to 
form the elements oi' a school and to Jl)e r^’lisiied by the ])nblic. 
Their theatrical success w as short, and tlu; stage of Jdsbon . 
(‘-xhibils little else be^tkt^es Italian operas and Spanish comedies 
rejjresent(;d in their oiiginal ffirm lyid iangi^age. 

2'liis, however, will be foutul to be the only branch of 
poetic* composition wdiichrfhis ingenious nation lias not culti- 
vate,d with success. Tlie same chivalric and romantic spirit 
whi(;l! inspired the vSpaiiiards, was felt, perhaps, in a superior 
degree by the Portuguese, inasmujSi as t^ey were called to 
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the performance of great exploits with far inferl ’)r means. 
Engaged in continual combats with snemies, from whom they 
recovered their country foot by foot ; Without cummunif ation 
with the rest of Europe, with the single exception of a rival 
nation in possession of all their frontiers ; inclosed between 
sea and mountain, and compelled to risk upon the ocean tliat 
adventurous spirit too closely circumscribed within their own 
narrow boundaries ; habituated to the tempest and to the im- 
posing iniage^of the ’infinite which boundless seas present to 
the imagination, the Portuguese, likewise, were familiar with 
the most delightful and magnificent objects in their own 
cduntry. Here they found every thing which could dcvclope 
the power.^of J,magination, and imbue the very soul with 
poetry ; a land of myrtles and of orange bowers, delicious 
valleys, and mountains whose wild ranges comprehended 
all the variety of forms and lemperature in tlie world. If 
their language did not possess all the dignity and sonorous 
harmony of the S[)anish ; if it was rather too abundant in 
vowels and nasal syllables, it was y<it equally smooth and 
sweet as the Italian, and had oven som(^thing more ?.Jecting 
in its tone, and more suited to exhibit the pa.^sior/of love. Its 
richness and suppleness supplied it with the most brilliant 
ornaments and with the boldest figures, while the variety and 
freedom of its structure enabled it, far beyond that of the 
French, to i)roduce a very striking (dfect by a happy eombi- 
iiation and position of the words, l*oetiy was considered in 
Pdi’tugal, more than in aqy other country, as the relaxation 
of warriors, rather than as a source of exclusive glory, 'flie 
glowing passions of the South were poured I'ortli with ])erfec,t 
ease in strains which seemed to spring ^jvsh from lh(‘. soul, 
and to which the harmony of tht langung^, ^nd tlie variety of 
terminations gave an unrivalled facility of execution, ’^riie 
poet felt satisfied in baying gji\en exprt'Sbiun to t^^e feeling 
that op[)r(.‘Ssed him ainj his liearers scarcely bestowed any 
attt nlion on it. They seemed to di>eoviT in his effusions 
only the developemeiit of their own j-deus ; and the liigliest 
degree of talent procva*e(\ littl6‘ celebrity. "(Jamoens lived in 
obscurity, and died in wrctclieJness-; though from hi ' eai\iest 
years, before his deptu-ture tor thejndies, lie had given deci- 
sive jiroofs ol’ his astonishing powers of poetry. Thejiuhlica- 
tion of the Lusiad, of which two editions were given in'idTl^ 
equally failed to draw the attentioh of his countrymen, and 
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tlic ei\C(^^ira"ement of Lis prince ; and during the last seven 
year% of liis life he suf>ported his existence by alms, not 
graifted to the colebrtty of the poet who had conferred honour 
upon his nation, but to the importunity of a friendless servant 
wandering through the streets, without a recommendation or 
a name. We have noticed the cemplaints in which he fre- 
quently indulged in his jmem, of the neglect evinced by his 
countrymen towards the literature of his countr}^ and the 
national glory, which he supposed to be*blended with it. The 
minority of the king Sebastian, only ten years of age at the 
])crjod of the publication of the J^usiad, iflay likewise servj^ 
account for the slight attention bestowed by the^overnrnent 
upon the great poet of Portugal. The subse<fuex^misfortunes 
of the nionarchy commencing during the life of Carnoens, the 
death of Don Sebastian in Africa, in 1578, and the subjection of 
I’ortngai to Spain in the year 1580, destroyed all the beneficial 
clfccts which so noble an example might have produced on 
the national spirit of the people. ^ 

In the poems of Carnoens alone we discover examples of 
alniosi\veiy different kind of verse. I'lic first portion oiihis 
works consists of sonnets, and in the most correct editiojis of 
this great hard they amount to no less than three liundnal. 
r>ut in the (edition of 1633, wliich 1 have now before me, they 
do not exceed one hundred and live. Carnoens ntjver mad(‘. 
any eolleetioii ot his own nroduetioiis ; and it was only by 
degrees that bis noblest and best pieces w ere united in a 
regular work.* In i^jany of these«sonnets lie dwells upon his 
passion for a lady, whose name he no where mentions ; nor 
do they contain arty circumstances whieh might serve to 
throw light ii[V)n iiy pi’ivate life. They are, ^or the most 
part, full of stucV'l ideas, irtititfieses, *aiid conceiis, in wdiicli 
they bear too great a resemblance to those of the Italian in^se. 
A few, l^owe^ er, are ins[)ired with a bidder and*ricliqr feeling, 
bearing the impres>ion of^thc auWior'i Wild and agitated 
career. T4iey are evidently the efforts of a man who hud- 
iiourifched great ty.*-sig|is ; who liad traversed both hemispheres 
in pursuit of honour and of fortuac ; (Avho^ during his whole 
iif«, failcud to aequn-e thchi ; avIio yet struggled firmly against 
his calamities; and wlio^pjiroached tlie termination of his 
car(*t‘r, cruelly disappointed in all his holies. In the three 
editmns of Carnoens, of which I j^avc availed myself, I have 
found neither liistoiicaf pref^^cc, potes, nor any kind of ehro- 
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nological information, insomuch that the obscurity of events, 
united to the obscurity which must coccasionally perpie^ the 
reader of a foreign language, enable me^ to fqrm only a dombt- 
ful judgment on the subject. Yet the impression which the 
[)erusal of Carnoens has made upon my mind is by no means, 
on that account, of a less melancholy character. In a few of 
tJicse sonnets tliere is a wild tone of sorrow, whicli seems to 
strike my‘ ear like wailings heard through the gloom of mid- 
niglit darkness. know not whence they spring, or by 

what calamity they are called forth; but it is the voice of 
yiicf, and it awakens an answering throb witliin my breast. 

SONNhr 0. 

iiuTiibcr ; years ot anxious cavo, 

Sad liourj and seasons oi iiticoasing woo ; 

My fiftli short lustre saw my yoiilh laid low ; 

So soon was ovi'roasl life's morning fair . 

Far lands and seas 1 roam'd, some hope to share 
Of solace, for the car(;s that stamp'd my brow ; 

But they, whom fortune fails, in vain beslow 
Stern toils, and imminent hazanls vainly daic. 

Beside Alaiiqucr, first my painful breath 
1 drew, 'midst pleasant hftlds of fruits and flowers ;* 

But fate hath driven me on, and dooms that her^J 
These wretched limbs be render’d up to death, 

A prey fo incuisters of the sea, where lowers 
The Abyssinian steep, lar from my oountiy dear.* 

Idiis sonnet appears to have been written in the year ]5o3, 
wliile tlie fl(‘et of Ferdinand Alvarez C'abral, in which 
I'aiiioens had sailed in the inoiitli of IMareli of the same year, 
was coasting tlie shores offAfriea, wher it was surprised bv 
a teni[>est, in wJiieh three of the vessels perished. Wl' ongiiL 
to add, that the biogriqiliers of Oauioens are agreed that tlie^e 
lines were i..itended merely fpr a]i ejiita/Jr on one of liis eoin- 
jianions, in whose nairu* the poet is siijipo'^v*.*! to speak. Yhe 
following soiujet, written doubtless at a later jieriod, is, Ave 
think, litithi inierior to iFie jireceding in it ' passionate flow t)!' 
tenderness, drawn frbm Bie deep«st soure(*s of llie lireast : 

This hoiiut'ful Irai.slation is hy Lord Str.ingfurd 
Slowly and liiMVily tlic lime h.'s run ^lii lo^t /.“[iv/sc, liut finding noiii ’ 

AVJucli I Ikivo journey, d on li«is f.Ttlily l-’or that loll star wliioh o’er iny cr.idlo 
stage , , hiuig I ehanns, 

l*’oi,scarecl/ent.’-ingoii invprimeorage, Forc’d me friHn dear Alamqokr’s iLstu 
Clncl mark’d mo lor her ow'u,'*ero yonder 'J’o cf^nbat jionls strange ;ind dire alarms, 
sun 'Alidst th.it rough mam, whose angry 

Had the fifth lustrum of my days begun waters roar 

And since, c.oinimlsi\e Fate and Fortune’s Rude Ahyssinia’s cavern’d cliffs at.nong, 
ragi b lage — I’af bom green Portugal’s parciil.nl 

Have led my steps a kng, long pijgri- shore ! Sonnet i\. p. 83, 
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SONNET CT. 

Ah ! vain desires, l^eak wishes, hopes thaj; fade ! 

Why wiMi yodr shadowy forms still mock my view ^ 

The hours return not ; nor could Time renew, 

Though he should now return, my youth decay’d : 

Hut lengthen’d years roll on in deepening shade. 

And warn you hence. The jiieasures we pursue 
Vary, with every fleeting day, their hue ; 

A*nd our frail wishes alter soon as made. ^ 

The forms I loved, all once mostdeay are fled, 

Ur changed, or no more the same semblance wear, 

^Po me, Avhose thoughts arc changed, whose joys are dead : 

For evil times and fortunes, ivhat su»all share 
• f>f bliss was mine, with dailj' cares consume,. • ^ 

Nor leave a hope to gild the hours to come ’ • 

Lot me here add a third sonnet, which bfjars equal evidence 
of tlit^ sufferings which fortune heaped upon the head of this 
truly great man : 

SONNET xon. 

What is there left in this vain world to Crave, 

To love, to see, more than 1 yet have seen'' 

Still wearying cares, disgusts and coldness, sjdecn 
^ Hate and despair, and douth, wdiosc banners wave 
Allfcc o’er all ' Yet, ere 1 reach the grave. 

’Tis mine to learn, no w'oes nor anguish keen 
Hasten the liour of resit. : woes that have been ; 

And worse to come, if worse, ’lib mine to brave. 

J hold the future frowns of fate in scorn ; 

Again, '.L them all hath death a st.cTn relief 
Afforded, since my best^oved friend was torn 
Frojn this sad breast. In life 1 find but giief; 
llvileatli, with*dccpcst woe, mf heart was riven , 

For this alone I drew the breath of licaveii ! 

Tlioso arc (ollowed in tlrt) order of Chirnoons\s works, by, 
tlic Cavrtws, or cfiiPt^.oni, (^imp^psed ghicfly on ^ic model of 
those of Pctrarc?!. Tlie first of these canzoni e.onsist of love- 
songs, in one of 'svhieh he Revives tlie recollections of.liis 
roiidifu^ days sprint at Coimbra, hud upon the ^lelightfiil 
borders of the Mondego. %Fhe ninth oi* tnem was written in 
sight of Cap(j Guardafu, the utmost boundary of Africa,’ 
opposite to the# A^bian cyast. The poet describes tlie 
mournflil aspect of the wild and ptecipitoire mountains over- 
lufngin;^ the stormy deep ; and there is something so peeii- 
liariy striking in contem|Tla4ing a character gifted with such 
loftj’^.genius, exiled thus far from Europe, trom the land of 
letters and the arts, tlyil, indepe^ident of its own merits, a 
poem written amidst such scenes#cannot ^ail to.be unusually 
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i]iter(3sliii". It appears as if tlie unfortunate passiftn< wliieh 
first led Camoens'to encounter liis iiAnv perilous adventurers, 
continued afterwards to embitter tbein : *' 

All ’ might I dream that in some Roftcr hour, 

'riiose fiweet bright eyes, on wliieh T madly ga/ed, 

O'er all my toils poiip-’d one reviving Bhower 
Of pitying tears, for memories ne’er erased, 

T^iough bent on mine no more their gentle rays, 

’Twoiild sootlie^my worn lieart wdth a magic power ; 

Or mig'iit my sad voice, in these broken l!i>s, 

But reach her, in whose sight alone I liv'd, 

And bid hernhuse on times for ever gone, 

' of long passionate errors past, * 

Audi ^lierisli'd ills, and hopes that could not last, 
Ihit^ng^rihat did, and borne for her alone, 

'Plien woul<l*slie, late, repent her that 1 gneved, 

And with her gentle sighs repair 
'^rbose griel!5, and say, I should no more despair 
So let me <lrcain, form that thought alone 
is lest and solace for iny suHeiing iircast 
^vl’lirougli hle’s last hours, Sucli, lady, is your i)ow'('i 
So far away, with thoughts in fiction dress’d, 

^ To cheat my w'oes , for woc?»and fears are llow'ii ^ 

When your bright image thus bursts on tin* hour/* 

Of anguish, like the raiiilaiw' throngdi the shower, - - 
rromisc of brighter days I deem’d w'cre ever gone. 

Only your smiles, and ’loic*, and look, 

'I’licn fill my soul , fiesli mcinones tlirong 
That bid me sconi my fate, and I belong 
To love and you no more ti e dark clouds lower , 

No more you seem to shun my glad return ; 

And fiercer pangs witbin my bicast ^ 

llesmnc their sway no more . the sweet illusions rest. 

Here iiausc. my Muse ! and ask the amorous wind 
"" That lately cla^iid her, and the buds ipound, 

Wlui^e last, tlu’y her ; on ivhat flowerv ground 

She walk d , with whom comt'rso<l, vvhat^'flViy, wdiat houi ' 

0 Now with iKwv hope 1 nerv(;,niy weaiied mind , 

No more 1 mounf ; c.vilh soul refresh’d l^rise '*- 

To wrestle yH y illi Ifoitune, toil, and pain ; 

So I may love, and serve, and'bnec again ^ 

lia^k m the beauty of hei suiin^y eyes: 

And Tune such liliss might bring, bid l^oire denies. 

And waking in ij*y bwast tierce passion’s glow 
Opens afresli each hali’-hcal'd wound of w oe. 

But tlu* tenth of these canzoni«is‘'by far tlie most beautiful 
and affecting of the whole. It is, indeed, an eloquent^ out- 
pouring of politic feeling ; vti gush of .living grief on the mis- 
fortunes of hjs life, 'pursuing him from the cradle to the tomb. 
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Impellej^ *by undefined wishes, and by distant hopes, in- 
cessantly agitated by ai^ent passions, engaged in restless 
pursuits, and *des#itute of the means by which to attain his 
obj(^cl, his existence was tlie sport of disappointment and 
})ain. In his earliest years, when slumber failed to visit his 
infant eyes, it is said that some old love-ditties alone were 
found effeciual in pacifying his childish griefs. Love seemed 
to continue the ruling star of his youthful destiny, aiTd its in- 
fluence was only made known through years of bitterness and 
tears. Love impelled him to embrace a military life, where 
he h^st an e 3 ’^e wliile serv ing agiiiist thu M^ors ; and the satijOP 
passion hnl him to volLiiit(u*r his servka^s in the In^lian fleet. 


’'I’ls (lolu* ' hy liuin.jn liopes ami huina.ii aid 
Alj.iiiiUiii’d, ami iui|ii(u‘d left to laourn, 

/ ■vvec'p o’er all niy wrongs, o’er Incnds fast sworn, 
\\ Ijose friendship but beti.iy’d, 

IJut whose tirru hatred not so soon dceaj’d 
'I'tif laml tliaf witness’d my return, 

■ 'In land 1 loved above all lands on earth, 

Twiee east me like a weed awa> , 

And till* world left me to tlie sloiin a prey 
While the sweet a r I lirst drank at my hirtli, 

IMy native /Ur^. once round me wont (o blow. 

No more wi^e doom’d to Ian the exile’s fe^’crish 
brow 


A piedadt^iumif*i me faltava, 

A Konte ar#iija, ja eontraria via. 

No primeiro pengo, e no segumio 
'I'erraem (]ue pdros jies me falleeia, 
Ar para respirar se me negav^, 
Kfaltavame eni fim o teinito e o 
miindo 

(iue segredo tab ardiio e tab pro 
fundo ^ 

Naeer para vivir, e para a vida 
Faltanne qnanto o mundo tern para 
K non poter perdella, |l(la 

E>-tamlo tantds vezes ja pcrdida ' 


0 strange iiiihiii'p^ s])ort ol mortal things' 

'J’o Ijw, \et live in vain, 

liereft ol all th.it Nature's bounty brings. ** 

’j'hai hie to svieefeii or sust.i n , 

Doom d still to diaw my ii.unful breath, 

'rimugli borne so often <<■ Ihe gates of death. 
l''or, ah, not mine, like the gl.id manner ^ 

To Ins long wish’d for liome restor’d at lust, 

'I’eHnig his ehaiiies ti^lus babes, and her 
"V' liose hope h,i(l eeased, to panit^nislortunos past t 
'J'liromdi the dre.id deep mj b.irk, still onwards 
boriR, 

As tlie lieree waves diive o'er n lenipesl Uyn, 

^1' ids midst stiangL Ixnrois to its fatal bourne 

Yet sh.ill not slornis or (lattormg calms delude* 

AI) vo\,i're more, no mo.%1,? port is mine 
{so in.w the soMTCign ruler of the flood 
Dm II ilu loud suige, and with a voice dnuir 
Uush the tier#- tempest of mv soul to resl-» 

Th.' last (le.ir hope of tlie discuss’d. 

Ami the lost vojager's l.isl i.iierrmg sign * 

I5uf man, weak nfitii ' will evei fondly east 
A lorwaid glance on lieekoning forms of bliss, 

And V.'heii he deems the hfiiitii^sve on his, 
(rras})s but tl^e panifiil memory of the past • 

In tear-, niv bre.id is steep'd, tjie eup,l draii^ 

Is fiir< \Mtlj CiMrs, that never ee.ise to How, 

S.ive when wiili dreams ol jile.isiire shigt and vain 

1 ih lie the eonseious jiaiigs ol present w'(«.- 


N.ib eo’ilo tantos males, como 
aquelle 

Qni <les]ioisda tormcnta])rocollosa. 
Os easos della eonta cm poito ledo, 
(ju’it^d <} R)ra a forfuna fluctnosa 
A tanianha miseruis me compellc, 
(ine de hai hum so jiasso tenho 
inedo • 

.la de mal que me venha nab m'ar- 
redo, 

Nein boin que me fallefa ja lire 
tendo, [mana, 

Que paia mi uab val astueia hu- 
Ife forca suberana ^ 

Da* providemi.i emfim divina 
pend (I 

Islo que euido e vcjo, a^ vczes 
tomo, • • 

r%iS eousolaviiu de tan^iis (latinos 
Al.is a <i,#iULZa hiim.ina, quandu 
• la]!ea 

Os olhos nn que eorre, e nab alcanna 
fcjenao iiiemona dosp.issados annos. 
As agoas que entao hebo, e o fiao 
* '^ue eo^io, 

Jjsgiiuias tristes sab, qu’eu nunca 
domo, , 

SenuA com fabnear na fantasia 
Fantasticas pinturas d’alegiia. 


AlYty the canzoni, a sort of lyric song in the romantic form, 
follow tlie odes of C^amoc*is, to thc'ftuinber of ten or twelve. 


wliich may be considered as lyric «6ongs iif a claesical dress. 
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The strophes are shorter, being only of five, sixj pr seven 
Verses ; but very* sweet, and full of Jnspiration. Some of these 
are of a mythological, and others of an impassioned character. 
Tlie eighth is addressed to one of the viceroys of India, to 
remind him of the ancient alliance between chivalry and letters, 
and to solicit his aid in behalf of one of his friends, tlie 
naturalist Orta, who produced a work on the plants of the 
Indies. ' Camoens was himself but too frequently exposed to 
tlie cravings "of necessity, though he never requested assist- 
ance on his own account : and we no where, throughout all 
nil writings, ineef with any traces of a venal or achiljitory 
muse. Ilk’ asking sympathy for his sufferings, he did not 
forget thaFnis benefactor was only his equal. 

Camoens also' wrote some sextine pieces, of which 1 am 
acquainted only with one. We might be led to suppose that 
lie ‘ wished to shew how well he could preserve an air of 
freedom under the extreme constraint imposed by such a form 
of verite, whicli his good taste soon led him to abandon. 'J'<> 
lliese we Jiave to add twenty-one elegies. I am only in pos- 
session of three of tlic.m, which are written in /e/&a riitta, 
and in a style rather approaching that of the e[jf<tle tlian the 
(ilegy. They have preserved for us more of the particulars 
of tlie private life of the poet, and seem to give us a nearer 
view of his virtues apd misfortunes, llis satirical pieces will 
be found to consist only of a fC/W octave stanzas addressed to 
Antonio de Noronlia, on the abuses of the world ; and some 
verses written in June, 1'’555, under tfie title of Uiaparates 
oia Jndid, on the misconduct of the government. His early 
biographers, however, attribute; to Jiim a satirical disjiosition; 
a charge which M. dq Sousa repels, as# if it were tlie imputa- 
tion of a crime. The hitter of these lifcivj iioems, together 
with a satire, published about the same time, piirtly in pi‘c)v(‘ 
and jiartly in versi*, ahd falsely attributed lo (-aMoens, tin 
ohjeel of which was^ to ridicule dhe citizens of Goa, afforih'd 
Ihirrito a preb'xt I'or banishing liiin to tlie Mblnecas, from 
■whenci* he proceeded to IMacap. J hii\6 perused with attention 
the stanzas eiitill(ar7>>/JI;)r//Y^/e.N- na Jiulia ; but it must, b(^ 
admitted that tlieir meaning is extremely obscure ; Mnd there 
is, perhaps, nothing in any langu?lgc more difficult to be iifi- 
derstood, than the ridicule altaidiing to siibiects of a satirical 
nature. Botli the person*- and their actions are luii'C unknown 
to ns ; bdoaiging*^o a coanlry whose majiiicrs and customs 
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arc so widely different from our own, as to afford no clue to 
a discifvery. The sentence, however, of the viceroy appears 
unc^timonly, severe. • The abuses satirized by Camoens were 
altogether of a general nature ; no person was designated by 
name, nor was any degree of blame endeavoured to be fixed 
upon any individual. We find only general reflections upon 
the venality, extortion, and wickedness of mankind, and upon 
the dissipation and follies of women; and the saq^e remarks 
might be made on every country withonit giving just caus*eof 
oflcncc to a single individual. 

It was on the return of Camoens fg^m Macao, after his ^ 
exile, that the vessel in which he sailed struck upon the doSst 
of Cambodia, near the mouth of the river Mec^n, where he 
escaped only by swimming, in one hand Ijearifig his poem 
amidst the fury of the Vk^aves. During his solitude on the 
sliores of Cambodia, he gave vent to his regrets for his 
country ; and the attachment which he continued to feel is 
strongly expressed in a paraphrase of the 137th Psalm : Hy 
the rhm's of Babylon, there we sat down. This is rendered 
in the j[^rtuguese in the form of redondilhas, which enjoy a 
high reput^ion : • 

Beside the streams of Babylon, 

Tlie worn and w(giry exile wept ; 

He thought on Sion’s grandeur gone, 

And all the lofty state she kept 
When ’neath her high-arch’d gold<m domes he slept. 

Near him a fountain springing fresh, 

,With tears for Babylon seem’d to flow ; 

In hers die mourn’d hiiPown distress, 

While Sion like past scenes of woe 
Came o’er liA soul, bidding fresh sorrows flow. 

ThercL too, the memoiy of delights 
Mmglea with tsars setum’d again ; * 

Si^et social days, and pleasant nights. 

Warm as ere yet Uiey turn’d to pain,^ 

• And all their music fled, and aVl their love was y^in ! 

The version of Camoens, Loweter, Appears very inferior, 
on the whWe, to the lofty poetry of the Hebrew %mn. It 
is much too long#: tilirty-sevjn strophes, of ten lines each, 
are ill sniited to the expression of ane i^impie sentiment ; and 
many general ideas are required to fill up the intervals be- 
tween those strophes in #hich the tears shed by the rivers 
of Bjibylon are best described. I select seme lines of a very 
pleasing character, on t]^e iufiuenae of music : 

VOL. II .LI# • . 
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All sing ; the Joyous traveller. 

Along his morning way, 

Through painful pa^s and forests, sings 
A merry roundelay. 

And when at night beneath the star 
His lonely way he wends, 

To banish fear and care, he sings 
Aloud till darkness ends. 


Canta o caminhante ledo 
caminho trabalhoso, « 
For entre le espesso arvoredh : 
£ de noite o teincroso 
Cantando refrea o mcdn. 


More lowly the poor prisoner 
Attunes his voice, to try 
To drown the sounds of bars and chains, 
In hymns of liberty. 

Arid when t(ie mellow seasons call 
The reaper to the field, ' 

With happy songs his toil he cheers ; 
To song the wretched yield. 


Canta o preso docemente. 
Os duros grilhoes tocando ; 
Canta o segador contentc, 
E o trabalhador con tan do 
O trabaliio mcnos sente. 


the Portuguese and the Spaniards sometimes exhi- 
bited in their poetry the pedantic spirit of the schools ; and 
whilst the p«i aplfi ase was the favourite task imposed upon 
them by the masters of their colleges, they contrived at 
the same time to produce their voltas, their motes, and 
motes glosados ; a sort of commentary in verse, either upon 
devices or couplets. Each verse of the text is intended to 
form tht^ subject of a strophe in the gloss or comment, and to 
be reproduced without any alteration. Of these Camoens 
has given us a considerable nuniber. They are, howefer, too 
often guilty of a twofold affectation in their pecKhtic turn, 
and in their attempted wit. Our poet has, besides, left a con- 
siderable number of national pieces, in the ancient trochaic 
measure, in which he seems to aim at shewing, by the ease 
with which he could apply the ancient Castilian prosody, that 
it wes as familiar to him as the modern Italian verse.* 

Camoens made choice of*fthc latter n^ptre foi: the composi- 
tion of his eclogues, of which he composed a considerable 
number, though only eight have .fallen inVo my hands. Por- 
Jiaps none of, his poems exhibit more ea^p.and' smoothness of 
versification. His shepherds' ar(^ always uf the river 

Tagjis, and not of Arcady ; and they often express sentiments 
of a patriotic dhscriptioi‘.,*.as far*j^t least as truth of feeling can 
be admitted in a ’composition altogether' of a conventional 
kind. The first of these consists of a lament on the decease 
of Don John, son of King John III. aiyl the father of Don 
Sebastian; as well, as on t,hat 6f Antonio de Noronha, who 
was killed in Africa. Two BhVjphcrds, Umbrano an^] Frpn- 
delio, are introduced, lamenting thoi changes in the face of 

* They are given in his works with no other title tlian that oi Redondilhas or Enr- 
dtcha$. The Spanish word redondtlla is the redondilha of the Portuguese’, the A 
being always added after the I or the *, in order to give the language a softer tone. 
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nature every where taking place around them, from which 
they afe led to predict ^ill more fatal revolutions, and even 
the j;et jrn of th^ Mo«rs among the pleasant fields whence the 
valour of their ancestors had driven them. Umbrano speaks: 
From this I trust our shejiherds sage and bold, 

Chiefs of our flock, will guard the Lusian fold ; 

That ancient flame which fired'our heroes’ blood. 

When foremost in the world their banners stood : 

Each shepherd’s hand would grasp a warrior’s swftd, • 
And glut our plains with the fierce islam hofdc. 

Fear not. Frond elio, that our necks shall bend 
To the worst yoke that foreign foe can send. 

Vrnbrano, in the mean while, requests Frondelio to fllfig 
the funeral song recited by him on the day of Ttonio’s death, 
the assumed name of Noronha ; and in ^fiis pastoral strain 
are disguised the high exploits of the African war under rus- 
tic images. He has scarcely concluded, when they hear a 
voice of celestial sweetness, mingled at times with sighs and 
moans. It is that of Joanna of Austria, the widow of Don 
John, introduced by Camoens under the name of#Aonia,* 
who i^i weeping for the death of lier lord ; and her lament, 
forming ajjart of a Portuguese eclogue, is expressed in^as- 
tilian verse : 

Sole liff and love of my finwidow'd breast, 

Ere yet thy spirit sought yon realms above ; 

Light of my days, while Heaven shone on us ; best, 

Noblest of hearts ! this heart’s first, latest love ! 

I would not weep now tliy blest shade is gone , 

To fttek its native home, wl^iicc first it sprung ! 

Yet, if some ei^thly memories there of one 
Long loved^vail, these tears to thee belong. 

These eyes that dwelt t#o fondly on thee here, 

Now offer their bitter sacrifice ; • 

Receive it^thcre ; since? on iJhc sanfe sad bier 
1 might not lie, and seek with thee the skies. 

Though for the starry lutitre of thy deeds • 

* Heaven simtch’d thee to a bliss not mine to shai^ ; 

Yet may my memory Ijve with thine? tnose weeds 
On earth you wore, my highest boast and care 
To cherish jn thoughts through after years, 

, Unchangd as when thc^e moy^tal ‘’poilt^were bright 
With the full soul j.and p<)ur unceasing tears 
While life endure^ o’er Love’s long faded li^ht.* 

For thee Heaven’s azui« fields ajc open’d wide, 

• ^ Blest spirit ranging other scenes ! where spring 

* Aonia48 the Anagraft for Joana 
tL 2 
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Flowers for thy| feet, of other fragrant pride 
Than these on earth ; where other minstrels sing : o 
There shalt tliou sec that virgin (^aepn supreme, • 

Who reigns on earth, in the dear might* of Him * 

Who bade the great sun shod his glowing stream 
Hound eveiy sphere, down to this earth-spot dim ; 

Where, should such wondrous works not quite efface 
A mortal’s memory, weeping vainly long 
By thy cold urn, 0 come with saint like grace ; * 

^ '►jice all my love, in faith and fondness strong. 

And if to tears knd sorrows such as these, 

’Tis given to pierce yon saintly bright abode, 

I yet shall joi^j thee; for the kind decrees 
c- Of Heaven grant death, to mourners seeking God. i 

And last 6f all, Camoens, who seems to have essayed Ina 
talents in almost e\;ery species of poetical composition, in order 
to complete the national literature, produced likewise several 
dramatic pieces. Three of these, in all appearance written at 
an early period of life, before his departure to the East Indies, 
are still in existence. One of them, entitled the Amphifryons, 
a piece hi imitation of Plautus, is executed with considerable 
wit and spirit. The Seleucxts i^ rather a farce of thenmock- 
lieroYc stamp, the subject of which turns upon tljjPt sovereign 
yielding his own consort to his son. Filodemo is a little 
drama of a mixed pastoral and romantic charac .er. But none 
of these can be pronounced worthy of the genius and reputa- 
tion of their author ; nor is it just to attract longer attention 
to the imperfect attempts of a ‘ poet who produced master- 
piecliS of another kind. 

In his dramatic attempts, *’Camoens foKowed the example of 
liis contemporary Gil Vicente, who, drring the time the 
former was emjiloyed upon his edmedies, was in possession of 
the Portuguese theatre fvithout £4 rival, tirfd who has had no 
successor. In point of time, Gil Vicente fitist be considered 
ant(?/ior to Cairoens ; and still more so in regard to the criti- 
cal rules which he followed. B^ut I have thought it tinneces- 
sary to make any tfisfinctibn in the .age of these poets, who 
iverc both employed in introducing a taste for die rules of 
Italian metre. The only dram^^.tic poet^bf I'.is nation, having 
had neither instructors nCr iipitators, Gil Vicente may be 
allowed to ‘stand alone,, removed from his rank, without caus- 
ing any confusion. 

We are not acquainted with the exact period of the bir£h of 
Gil Vicente, who is considered thecPlautus of the Portu- 
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guese ; ljut it must*liave occurred previous to the last ten 
yearj ftf the fifteenth c(|ptury. In accordance with the views 
of hie familyf he^at first devoted himself to* the law, which he 
soon abandoned, in order to give his whole attention to the 
theatre. He appears likewise to have attached Jiimself to the 
court, for which he laboured with, great assiduity, in provid- 
ing occasional pieces suitable to civil and religious solemni- 
ties. His earliest dramas were represented at court of 
the great Emmanuel ; but he enjoyed % still higher degree of 
reputation in the reign of John III., who* even insisted 
upon performing a part in one of his hpst comedies. In all 
probability Vicente was also an actor; and he is kno>fifto. 
have educated for the theatre his own datight^r Paula, who 
was one of the ladies of honour to the princes* Maria, and 
who obtained equal celebrity as an actress, a poetess, and a 
musician. But though Gil Vicente preceded the great dra- 
matic poets both of Spain and England, as well as those of 
France, and acquired an universal reputation, his honours, 
nevertheless, were not lasting. Erasmus, learning »ost likely 
from qjie Portuguese Jews, jv ho had fled to Botterdam, the 
high este«ni in which the restoier of the modern theatfe was 
held, applied himself to the language of Portugal for the sole 
purpose of nliding the comedies of a man so enthusiastically 
admired. Wc have little further information respecting the 
private life of the Portuguese Plautus, lie died at Evora, 
in 1557 ; and about five }'^ars after his death, his son, Luis 
Vicente, pre^sented the world with a coinidcte collection*of his 
woi'ks in one volunfb folio. 

Gil Vicente may be considered in some measure as the 
founder of tlw Sj)anish theatre, and the earliest model uptn 
which Lope de^ejfa and Calderon proceeded tt) form a yet 
more perfect drama, lie preceded both these authors almost 
a whol| century, as there ts stilly extant a*religious ^iece, 
written by him iif 1504 to celebrate the^ birth-day of Prince 
John, aft«;rwards King Jolln ill. ft is composed in the Spanish 
tongue, and the Castilians have preserved nothing of so early 
a date. We mffy observe ii^ the earlier effoi t of Gil Vicente 
almost all the defects and peci^diaAties, wlfich are so strikingly 
cxemjflified in the romt^Uic drama of the Castilians, though 
it is rarely tliat the formerts redeeyied by tlio-jo beauties which 
abound in the latter. The Portuguese author did not possess the 
same fertility of invention. He «ould not pursue the thread of 
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his romantic adventures into its mitiutest windings, exciting in 
terest and awakening curiosity by a ciowd of incidents; nor did 
his muse revel in Ihe light of those brilliant Jmages and 'spar- 
kling fancies, which, though charged with exuberance, never fail 
to rivet the attention "of readers of Lope and' Calderon. His re- 
ligion was neither more w.ise nor more moral ; his mythology 
was not more exempt from absurdity than theirs ; ,yet there 
was a certain exuberance of invention manifested in his rude 
attempts, which had f.not, up to that period, been equalled 
among the moderns. Add to this, that he displayed great 
probability in the dialogue, much animation, and a poetical 
sdidothness of language which justified the high character en- 
joyed by hinV botji in Jiis own country and abroad. 

The productioniji of Gil Vicente were arranged by his son 
in four separate classes, divided into autosj comedies, tragi- 
comedies, and farces. Tlie autos^ or religious pieces, amount in 
number to sixteen, and were chiefly written for the purpose of 
solemnizing the Christmas festival, as those of Spain celebrated 
the feast Q)f the Holy Sacrament. The shepherds bad always an 
important part assigned to then^^ inasmuch as it was fiiought 
requftite by the Portuguese that even into the draifra a portion 
of pastoral spirit should be introduced. They have all, 
however, Spanish or Port uguese*" names, and knguage lively 
and simple, though, at times, too careless and trivial, is 
ascribed to them. The most familiar scenes are frequently 
interrupted by the appearances df spirits, of angels, of the 
devilj and of the Holy Vjrgin, besides several allegorical 
personages. The mysteries of faith form the great bond of 
union between all celestial and terrestrial things, and the 
intended effect of the whole spectacle^ i^ to impress the 
beholder witliHhc belief inculc»ted*by the’ Spanish and Italian 
clergy, that the age of miracles is not passed' and that religion 
is stifc supported by sup(,»rnatural' events. , 

The following is ^n extract given by Bodtterwek from one 
of these autos, which may be consiidered sufficiently charac- 
teristic of its kind. During the first sce^ie, Mercury, who is 
the representative of the planetvof the same** name, is. intro- 
duced ; and he explains, agreeably to the authority #of 
Johannes Regiomontanus, the theor^^'’ of the system of the 
planets, and the circles of the spnere, in a long discour^se, 
written in redondilkas. Next appears a seraph sent by the 
Deity, at the request of Timb, down tef earth; who announces. 
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as a Dublic crier, a grand. fair to be held in honour of the 
Holy# Virgin, and invitfs all who hear to hasten thither to 
obtain bargains. • Tlfe proclamation is expressed in verse of 
the dactyl measure : 

To the fair, to tfie fair ! now, good priests, all repair ; 

Plump pastors of souls, drowsy popos, bishops all ; 

Of all churches apply, new vestments to buy ; 

Change your lawns for hair jerkins, like Saints John ^d PauL 

Trappings off, and remember, what mad% each a member 
Of Christ, in old times, was a pure holy life ; * 

And you, kings, come buy bright reversions on high, 

^ From the Virgin, with gold, without stinting or strife. 

She’s the Princess of Peace ; Heaven’s flocks ncver^ease 
To their shepherdess bright, the world’s mistress, > 

Of Heaven’s stars the star — O then hasten frpm far, 

Ye virgins and matrons, no longer delay 1 

For, know, at this fair you will find all that’s rare. 

And charms that will last when your beauties decay.* 

The devil appears in his turn as a pedlar, and he insists, 
in an argument with the seraph, that he knows how^ to obtain 
custoP|crs for his merchandize among mankind much better 
than his ^uponent, in the following words : * 

Rogues, you see, there arc more than good men by the score 
Who will luy my choice wares, glad to learn all my skill ; 

IIow they oest may forget what their duty has set, 

And juggle with justice and truth as they will. 

For the merchant who knqjrs how best to dispose 

Of his goods, wdll select them with judgment and care, ^ 

Will suit his suppW to the perso^ who buy. 

And on a bad customer palm his bad ware. 

Mercury, on his part, summons Rome, who soon appears 
as the repre&entalft^ie of the church, olfering VEg^ious precious 
merchandizes, long whiSli is* to be found the peace of the 
soul. But at this Lucifer takes offence, and Rome mak^s her 
retreai# Next arrive two Jortugwefte peasaBts; one of whom 
is very anxious to dispose of his Jbettar 4ialf, who had turned 
out a La'S housewife. (Countrywomen, on the other hand, 

Oo pnncipos altos, imperio facundo, 
(ihard^^os Ai yra do Seiihor dos ceos, 
Compray grande soma do temor de Deos, 
Na feyu da Virgeih senhora do tnundo, 
Exen>])Io da pnz, 

Paatora dos anjos, e luz das estrelas. 

Aa feyra da Virgem, donas et donzcllas, 
Porque este mercado sabey que aqiu tras 
AS cousas mais belas. 


* Aa feyra, aa feyra, ygrejas, mosteyroa, 
Pastores das almas, papas adormidos, 
Cjmprap aqm panes, niuday os vestidol, 
Buscay as caniarras dos outros pumeyros . 
Os antccessorcs, • ^ 

Fejray o caram que trazeis dourado. 

Oo prcsidenies do crucificado, 

Lembray vos da vida dos sanctos pastores, 
Do tempo passado. * 
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appear ; and oue of them advances very amusing complaints 
against her husband, who, it seemsc only attends market to 
sell pears and cheh-ies, and then returrfe hofpe to sleep Kll he * 
sets out again. These are, in fact, the two complaining 
spouses, who immediately recognize each other. Lucifer 
proceeds to offer his mercjiandize to the countrywomen ; the 
most pious of whom, doubtless suspecting some kind of 
sorcery ii^the case, cries, “Jesus ! Jesus ! true GoJ and true 
Man !” at which words the devil takes wing, and returns no 
moi’e. The seraph mingles with the crowd, still augmenting 
by the arrival of epuntrymen and women, w'ith baskets on 
heads, containing the produce of the fields and of the 
poultry-yard. The seraph offers them an assortment of vir- 
tues to buy,* but cpn no where meet with a purchaser. The 
young girls assure him that in their village gold is more in 
request than virtue, more especially in the choice of a wife. 
One of them, however, declares tlmt she had great pleasure 
in coming to the fiiir, because it was the festival of the 
Mother «f God ; and tliat she, instead of vending her wares, 
will no doubt bestow them out qf pure grace. This,iridecd, 
is the moral of the piece, which concludes witlrp.a popular 
hymn in honour of the Virgin. 

Perhaps the most indifferent* pieces from pen of Gil 
Vicente are those which he has entitled comedies; a sort of 
novels in dialogue, similar to those of Spain, embracing the 
wdiole history of an individual’s* life ; but the incidents are 
ill connected together, and equally devoid of plot and 
developement. The tragi-Somedies ard nothing more than 
rude outlines, which afterwards led thei„ way to the heroic 
cpmedy of the Spaniards ; a few bf them are not destitute of 
patlietic scenes, but not a singje oi?e is h'stbrical. Decidedly 
the best portion of the collection consists of *some pieces given 
under the namq of farces, but wbicli, in fact, approach much 
nearer to the style of the Vrue comedy thaw such plays as Gil 
Vicente published Virfder Hhat niwne. There are, eleven of 
these in the whole collection ; and they exhibit much spirit, 
much discrimination of character but no^*nv(intion in the plot. 
It is, indeed, not a ‘littlb sifiguli^r, that while the intrigue was 
considered as the very soul of the Sj)anish drama, the Portu- 
guese should have totally neglected it. 

However rude and imperfect were these first attempts" to 
form the national drama, no^nation ev£r set out with greater 
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advontafi;cs than fhe Portuguese. At the period when 
Gil Vncente wrote, ai^d even at that in which Camoens 
iloii^shed, there existed no dramatic productions in any other 
language, received by the public and in possession of any 
theatre, which had exhibited more striking powers of inven- 
tion, a greater degree of nature, or more splendour of colour- 
ing. The loss of the independence of Portugal, during sixty 
years of Spanish domination, had probably great jjifluence in 
producing a negfect of the dramatic aj^t ; though it maj^ be 
also in part accounted for by the introduction *of a false taste* 
in literature, which, owing to its long continuance, seems to 
form a permanent feature in the character of the people. T 
The Portuguese were desirous of cultivating only two species 
of poetical composition, the epic and liie fslfetoral ; and 
they attached themselves to the last of tliese with remark- 
able pertinacity. In order to give a poetical colouring to 
human life, they conceived it necessary to apply themselves to 
the composition of idyls, and to transfer the thoughts and 
actions of the existing world to that of nymphs and shepherds. 
But nothing could be more contrary to dramatic life and 
action, thai^the affected languor, the sentimental tenderness, 
and the monotony, peculiar to the pastoral. Gil Vicente, who 
possessed littliof a bucolic genius, has nevertheless introduced 
shepherds into all his theatrical pieces, that he might render 
them agreeable to the taste of his pation. And Camoens, 
infected by the same preju4iice, greatly weakened the effect 
of his dramatic powers by introducing this mistaken •style 
into his Filodemo. tAfter his d^ath, the taste for pastoral 
compositions becan^ still more prevalent ; and a poet wLora 
the Portuguese place in a»degree of competition with hinj, 
further contributed «by his works to^its univeriijil reception. 
The name of tills jpoet is ftodriguez Lobo; of whose history 
little is known beyond hisliiwing been born v^out the rrpddle 
of the Hxteenth cfntg^’y at £eiria, id the province,of Estra- 
madura. He early distinguished •himself in the university 
by his talbnts, bui passed the subsequent part of his life 
chiefly in the c<»unt«y, where he courted the smiles of the 
rural muse, in all his poetical effusions.® He was unfortu- 
njffely drowned in passing over the Tagus, wdiose waters he 
had so often celebrated ifl his verses. * 

works are distributed into fliree separate classes, con- 
sisting of a book on philosophy, c^f pastoi'al romances, and of 
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fugitive poems. The first of these, entitled Corie na Aldea^ 
e Noites de Inverrw : the Court ir\ the Village, or Winter 
Nights ; had a marked infiuenee on tte prose compositions • 
of the Portuguese, by introducing the Ciceronian style, and 
a taste for long and measured periods. ,Like his contem- 
porary Pietro Bembo among the Italians, Lobo seems to 
have paid more attention to the forms of language, to the 
choice of ^.the words, and to the harmony of the sentences, 
than to the ideas ; an^ to have aimed at infu^ng into his own, 
the character, the cadence, and even the inversion^, of the 
ancient languages. ^ He resembles the Italian, likewise, in 
thot’light and elegant, though somewhat pedantic turn of his 
writings, aS'A^ell as in attempting to diffuse a similar taste 
amongst hiS konttjmporaries. His Winter Nights arc philo- 
sophical conversations, much in the same taste as the Tus- 
culan dialogues of Cicero, the Cortigiano of Count Castig- 
lione, or the Asolani of Bembo. Each dialogue is preceded 
by an historical preface ; the characters of the spe.'ikers are 
well draijrn ; and the conversation on subjects of literature, 
fashion, elegance, and good manners, is extremely li^ly and 
gracVifuI, notwithstanding the length and affec^5e^]t\armony of 
the periods. We must not at the present ^’ay, however, 
expect to meet with much novelty in the prec^^ts and obser- 
vations ; though if we recur to the state oi the sixteenth 
century, we shall find,, sufficient reason to admire the ele- 
gance of manner, the polish, an(i’ the literary research, neces- 
sary^ to tlie composition of a work of this nature. In conse- 
quence of the great numbeir of anecdotjs and tales which it 
contains, it is also considered by the Portuguese as a model 
{or succeeding novelists. 

The pastoral romances written by lA>bo were considered 
by him only as a kind of frame in which Kit might embody 
his bucolic productions. The yage, indeed, for this last spe- 
cies of composition had arrived »4rt such a height in Portugal, 
that its language choten as l,lie vehicle of almost every 
sentiment and every passion ; and it is quite necessary to 
bear this fact in mind, to excuse the iumfic-rable tediousness 
which prevails thnDughout' the romances of Rodriguez Lobo. 
No reader of -the present age*^will have the resolution, Ve 
think, to wade through one-lburjli^ part of the mass ; more 
particularly when we add, that the only variety of option 
they afford consists in tkc arrival^ of one shepherd, who 
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departs to make room for another ; and of one or sometimes 
two shepherdesses, who meet each other on their entrance, 
con^rse or ging for ^ few moments, and •separate as before. 
No degree of interest is felt in the opening of the plot, and 
not a single character leaves an impression on the mind ; yet 
the elegance of the language,* the refinement of sentiment, 
and the smoothness of the verse, are no less striking than in 
the Diami of Montemayor., The first of these romances, enti- 
tled Primavera, Spring, is somewha^ whimsically divided 
into forests, and these again are distributed into sections 
named after the different rivers found in Portugal. The 
6ec#nd, which is merely a continuation of the other, u»#er .* 
the name of O Pastor PeregrinOy is distributed into )or- 
nadaSy or days, as is customary in the Spanish lidraedy. The 
third, which is a further continuation of the two preceding, 
is called O Desenganado, the Disenchanted Lover, and is 
arranged in the form of dialogues. Perhaps the most re- 
markable portions of these compositions are the poetic effu- 
sions with which they are interspersed. Thus the^romance 
of the Si)ring opens with a hymn in celebration of that 
season, Avjj^ch may well ranlf with some of MetastasiolB : it 
has all thei^e ease and originality, and every where dis- 
plays that intmate acquaintance with nature, which is one of 
the characterRties of Portuguese poetry.* Several of the 
canzoni are very pleasing ; th(*y are distinguished by all that 
tenderness and harmony, atid at times by that abundance of 
epithets and that repetition of the same images and ideas, 
which form one of ^lie peculiai*characteristics of romantic 
poetry, and would J)e apt to render its version too fatiguing 
to the ear I shall, ther#fore, merely attempt to give ^ 
single example, conliaincd in a sonnet written upon a water- 
fall, which to mi appears to possess considerable beauty. 

* SyJNET. 

Ye Jraverf, that from yon stc^ip o’crlumg^in^ heignt ^ 

Plunge in wile falls to seek thtf cjiffa 

* Ja nasc# o bt‘llo dia, * • Jit o sol mais fermoso 

Pnncipio do vera6 fermoso e brando, Est4 fentido as agoas prateadoa, 

Ouc com nova alcgria ^ K Zefiro queyxoso, 

Estau denunciando , • Ilora as mostra encrespadas 

As ave^namoradas, A vista dos ^penedos, 

Bos floT'^dos raminhos penduradas. * Hora sobre ellas move os arvoredos. 

Ja abre a bclla Aurora, ^ Oe wluzente area 

Com nova luz, as portns do OrieTitc# Se mostra mais fermosa a rica praya, 

Ediiostra a linda Flora Cifla riba se arrea, 

O pvado mais contente, T)e alenco e da fd](a, 

Vest! do de boninas Po freyxo, et do salgueyro, 

Aljofradas do gotas cristulinas? Po ulmo, do aveleyra, ct do loureyro. 
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Dashing in whiling eddies as ye flow, 

Most beauteous in your strange aeiial flight, ' ^ 

And never weary of your stern delight; 

Waking eternal music as ye go, ^ ^ ^ 

Roving from rock to rock ! Yet why bestow 
These charms on scenes so rude and wild, when bright 
And soft and flowery meads a gSntler way. 

Through sun-lit banks, would softly lead you on 
To your far bourne, in some wish’d sea-nymph’s caves 1 
But, aly your wanderings, like mine own, betray ‘ 

’ Lowj B mysteries sad. Our hapless fate is one ; 

Unchang’d flow on ifiy thoughts, and headlong rush your waves. 

Many romantic effusions, indeed, are interspersed tbrough- 
oui*-this production, a few specimens of which may he found 
subjoined.* cThey will serve to shew that tlie incomplete 
rhymes, or life vCrses termed assonancias^ hitherto supposed 
both by Boutterwek and Schlegel to be the peculiar distinc- 
tion of the Castilian, have been also employed in Tortuguese 
poetry; as well as to exhibit the marked difference that 
.exists in the national poetic spirit, even in those species 
of comp^^sition which have the greatest apparent resemblance. 
Tlie imaginative faculty of the Castilian requires tljc excite- 
meni’of incidents, and the glow of active life^; whjle tliat of 
the Portuguese seeks its sweetest solace and si\;'^)ort in con- 
templation alone. In the former, romance ha; been princi- 
pally directed to the task of engraving the characters of the 


* The romance of Lereno is bore given entire . Ptimavera, Flor. 3, p 27D. Edti. da 
huboa, 12mo, 1051. , 


«Se cima de este penedo, 

^onde coinbateudo, as oudas 
Mostrad sempre niais segura, " 
A drinezu desta rocha, 

Cuu os olhos tras de hum harco, 
Que o vento leva por for^a, 
Vendo que tem forya o vento 
Pera atalhSr muitns obrasH 
Afe represeuta a veiitura 
Quad pouco contra elia nionta, 

I Firmeza, von tad e e fe, 

Vesejo esperenfa c forpas.i 
Por hutn mar tad sem caininlio,, 
Morada tarn pcrigo^, « i- 

Pera as mudaiicas do tempo, 
Oando sempre a vel!a toda 
O leme na mad de hum cego. 
Que quando vai vento a popa 
Da sempre em baiifbs d'iU'ea, *•' 
Aonde em vivas pedras toca. 

Que farei peril yalcrme ? , 

Pois a terra venturosa 
Aonde aspira meu desejo « 

He cabo que nad se dobra. 

Se quero voltAr ao porto, 

Nad ha vento pera a volta, ® 


F.m Am, que o fim da joriiti da 
He dar no funds ou na costa. 
Pcnsitlrientos e esj^eran^as, 
Julgay quanto inelhor lura 
Nad vir ter para perdervos, 

Que suslcntarvos agora. 

Pois nad custn'tanto a pena, 
Como*'Uoe perder a gloria, 

E he ma^ist.stentdr cuidados, 
Do que he conquistar vitoiias. 

Sd males sad verd.i de uo'i, 
Porque os bes todos sa(^,sonil)raa 
Rc])rt!>c(‘tadaB na terra, 
Quc'abarc.idas nad se toinad. 
Mar empevado e rcioUo, 
Navega;;ad pengosa, 

Porty^que nunea se alcanna, 
Agoa que sempre {;o(;i)bra ; 
Estreitos nad navegados,*^ 
Bayxos, ilhas, syrtes, rqgas, 
Sereas que cm mens ouvido.s 
*Scmpre achastes livres portas. 

A Dcos que aqui laryo ferro 
£ por maiB que o vento cori;a, 
Para saber da ventura, 

Nad quero fazer inais provas. 
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national jinnals upon the memory of a whole people, of cele- 
brating its real or ficjitious heroes, and of reviving the 
• recolj[ectioii of its grofttest sufferings and of its proudest ex- 
ploits ; while in the same form of verse and imperfect 
rhymes, and with the same ejse and simplicity of language, 
that ot Portugal has been simply^ devoted to soothing plea- 
sures, and to dreams of amorous delight, such as we may 
feel in dwelling on the invariable motion of tlie billows 
breaking against the shore, where w(j see shepherds ^ith 
their floiiks leading a life nearly as monotonou!? as the waves. 
The images of Portuguese poetry are almost wholly borrowed 
froTft this brilliant pastoral picture ; and the sh(‘pherdsrtre * 
supposed to be as much familiarized with all #he perils of 
navigation as with the care of their flocks. T:ftiring their 
hours of indolence, they may, in fact, be said, like Lereno in 
this romance, to seek “ the rock overhanging the waves, 
w'hile their eyes wander on all sides ; by turns over the 
smiling and verdant shore where their sluiep lie scattered 
abroad, and over the watery waste where the J)oat lies 
ancliorr^ at their feet, tossed to and fro by the surges of 
the dccp.2^,^. • 

It was th^mmbition of Lobo to extend his genius beyond 
the limits off pastoral composition, to which it was alone 
adapted, by f)resentiiig his country with an epic poem, founded 
on the achievements of its hero IJuno Alvarez Pereira, 
grand constable of Portugal for whom the people evinc.e the 
same degree, of enthusiasm as is shewn by the Castilians 
towards the Cid. With this vie#, he selected all the actions 
and incidents relating to the life of this distinguished chief, 
and arranging, them in a chronological series, produced ap 
immense work, cdnl^i sting of ^twen^ty cantos, ^divided into 
octave verse. AiW tlie autiior so completely failed in attain- 
ing the object he had in vie^, that his proc^uction is totally 
destituft of poetical spiriti and !if\xntion ; no, flashes of 
genius relieve the dulness^f its*\inges? jflid, with a very few 
scattered *beautie 3 , it may* be considered a mere chrono- 
logical account ifi rlyme. ^ 

In the opinion of Rodriguez l^obd, tlRjre was no kind of 
poetry ‘that might not with propriety enter into pastoral com- 
position. He viewed rffrai life and scenery as the source of 
thdso poetic images and ornaments which the imagination 
delights to employ. Efc produced a variety of eclogues solely 
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with this view, in which he treated of moMity, of pljilosophy, 
and of other important subjects, rendered by no means more 
attractive by being exhibited in this affected and unsilvtable 
dress. To these we must add about a hundred romances, the 
greatest part written in Spanish. The Portuguese writers 
appear to have considered their own language as little adapted 
to compositions of a nature at once simple and heroic ; a 
species of writing in which their Qastilian neighbours afforded 
so tnany specimens, and took so much delight. 

Among the *most distinguished of the contemjjor/iries or 
immediate followers of Camoens, after Rodriguez Lobo, is 
‘ Jet.'^nymo Cortereal) who flourished indeed during the sAme 
period, but \^bose literary career may be said to have com- 
menced on>y*^ towards the close of that of the poet of the 
Lusiad. Like all the great poets of Spain, he was desirous of 
combining the profession of arms with that of letters, and had 
spent some of his early years in India, engaged in combating 
against tlie infidels. On his return to Portugal, he followed Don 
Sebastiaij, in his fatal expedition to Africa, in which he was 
made prisoner at the battle of Alcacer ; and was deprived, by 
the same event, of his sovereign, and of his liQiis^j^heir, who 
fell under the victorious arms of the Moors. 'V\aien he again 
recovered his liberty, after long and extrcme^suffcrings, he 
found the independence of his country overthrown, and Philip 
II. of Spain occupying flic throne of Portugal. On this he 
immediately retired to his family /^state, and sought to relieve 
his disappointment by engaging in the composition of histo- 
rical epics, consecrated to the glory of Iks country, and ani- 
mated with a fine poetic spirit, ulthough^they are not to be 
placed in competition with the productions of tbp first masters. 
We shall not^here dwell upon his poem written in the Span- 
ish tongue, in fifteen cantos, founded on thecb&ttle of Lepanto: 
but t^ie second of the series, rejating to the misfortunes of 
Manuel de^Sousa Sepulv6da, whirfi furnished Camoens Ivitb his 
beautiful episode, is^eocrvingof mpre particular examination. 

It was Corterears object in this poem to relate tlie tragical 
adventures and death of this unfortunate Portuguese, with 
that of his lady, Leonfcra de Sa, of flie same family 'as the 
author’s own wife. Cast away with a numerous crew u^on fne 
shores of Africa, near the Cape of, Gt)od Hope, this unhappy 
couple perished in their afiempt to cross the deserts in order 
to reach some bther of the^Portugu^e establishments along 
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the coast. This occurrence, ttiough destitute of the import- 
ance and feeroic grandeur required in a national epic, afforded 
joom Jbr interest, of a jery touching and romantic kind. There 
is something in tlfe efforts of this band of unfortunates to pro- 
ceed along the immense line of coast until they should reach 
the factories of the kingdom of*Mozambiqife, so nobly resolute 
and heroic, though so truly unhappy in the result, as to call 
forth our •mingled admiration and pity. We behold a fond 
lover and a tender parent hanging over a cherisheJ wife, Jtnd 
infants pjsrishing from want ; a picture of such a heart-rend- 
ing nature, that a simple description of this terrific journey 
must necessarily be highly interesting from its mere tri^tli, 
independent of the genius of the historian or of tiie poet. 

In common with all his contemporarias, (^ottereal had 
imbibed the mistaken opinion that there cduld exist no epic 
action, even as applied to modern subjects, which was not 
built upon the mythology of the Greeks. The pedantic jargon 
of the schools, and a puerile imitation of the ancient writers, 
had at this period, indeed, induced men more distij^guished 
than 01^ author, to fall into the same error. Educated in 
India, an imagination sul)limed by the grand poetic 4 and- 
scapes that strounded him, and gifted with talent to depict 
them with a digree of local U*uth and beanty equalled by few 
of the poets ofeurope, Cortereal, nevertheless, destroyed the 
whole charm and effect of his poetry by introducing into it the 
absurdities of Grecian fable» ^ 

Manuel de^Sousa became attached to Leonora de but 
was unable to obtain the conseift of her father, who had 
already promised h^r hand to Luis Falcau, captain of Diu. 
He is suppose^ to invoke the God of Love, who, at the re- 
quest of Venus, efih(its the destruction of P^alcaoi in order to 
deliver Sousa fit)iii a hateJ rival. We are next introduced 
into the palace of Venus, dVnJ into that of Vengeance, an^ we 
behold flie triumpljant march of the gods of Europe towards 
India ; all described with nyich poetic pfivfer. Jlut the inter- 
vention of*Love, for the sole|)urpose of committing a murder, 
is far too revolting t<» our feelings. It is a poor and pal[)able 
allegory, intended to edneeal* thelreaf assassination of which 
Sdhsa was himself guilty. 'JPhe father of Leonora being re- 
leased from his promisJI Uy the death of Falcao, no longer 
refills to confer his daughter’s ha*nd upon her lover. The 
celebration of their marriage, andrfhe rejoicings of thePortu- 
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guese and the Malabars on the occasion/ occupy the space of 
nearly two cantos. * After a period of four years, enib^llished 
by all the charms of wedded love, Sodsa^nd his ^jeonora^ with 
two pledges of their early affection, set sail i^i the vessel Saint 
John, from Cochin, on their return to Europe. The incidents 
of their voyage arc described in the most brilliant and poetic 
colours ; but as if neither the phenomena of an unknown 
world, nor the marvels ascribed^ to his own religion, were 
deefmed sutficient to adorn the poetry of our author, he has 
continual recourse to the Grecian fables, in order to account 
for the simplest and most natural events in the world. lie 
• Ihtw^ describes the appearance of Proteus : i,, 

Such^V^raa the season Proteus chose to lead 

flocks, a thousand monstrous forms. 

To pasture fhrth, when suddenly shone out 
The glorious vessel, sailing in her pomp ; 

And starting back, he view’d with glad surprise 
The chiefs of Portugal : from out the wave 
He raised hia rude and hoaiy head deform, 

Crown’d with green limes. He shook liis flowing beard 
And savage tresses, white as mountain snow. 

The ancient man marks hoif the big waves beat * 

^ Against tliat proud ship’s side ; observes the.. Ponu ? r 
And pride of dress, habits and manners strane^^ 

Of those that crowd upon the vessel’s side T 
To catch the uncouth sight.* Then rose a cryf' 

Cleaving the air unto the very clouds ; 

■yVhile the vast mpnster gave no signs of fear, 

Nor shew’d less savage joy ii^ his rude face. 

But Leonora, as she heard the shout, 

All faint and weary fr^m her late long voyage. 

Advancing, ask’d what caused that strange alarm ; ' 

And the next moment cast her wonder^ing eye 
Where Proteus old, upon twoi scaly fins 
Larg^ as swoln sails, far overlook’d tlm yaveS', 

Surprised and pi caned at^Lhe frir form ne mw. 

She would have spoken, but mute fear h^ii choked 
0 The unujter’d w'ords.f 

The surprise of Proteus is supposed to be succeeded by the 
most violent passion for tfie beauHful Leonora, which he ex- 
presses in very tender and harmonious verses. J^he work is 
chiefly composed in blank vers^, interspersed with occasional 
dialogues and songs, sometime^ in the ferza rima, sometimes 
in the octave measure^ The strophes, which Cortereal puts 
into the mouth of the sea-god, haAe the languishing tone and 

* Tl:e$e are the fourth and fifth cantos of tlie poem. * 

t Naufragio de Sepulf 'eda, canto v^ 
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character so very pr^alent in descriptions of the passion of 
love, in* the sixteenth cjntiiry. Indeed they have a much 
•stronger resemiMance ^o the gentle sorrows of an Arcadian 
shepherd, than to those impassioned expressions which we 
should naturally attribute to^the most formidable monster 
of the deep ; ^ • 

Ah ! who withholds thee from my longing arms. 

Sole hope and solace ofcny anxious breast ? • 

Is there a wretch one touch of pity feejs, 

Would snatch thee from my love? Canst thod forget. 

And canst thou see thy Proteus' wild alarms ] 

Bright Leonora, hasten to my arms ! • 

O come to one who will adore, obey, 

And love thee ever 1 Wilt thou then reward • 

Such love with frowns ^ Think of some hfppief \t%y ! 
Approach, approach, and soon the placid deep 
W ith brighter charms and lovelier hues shall glow : 

Here shalt thou see the beauteous nymphs that sleep 
In coral caves, and our rich realms below ; 

Great Neptune’s self, tremendous to behold. 

With sea-shells cover’d, keeping splendid state 
AVith all his subjects. These shall hail thee queen, • 

^yi gather’d round. Coii*e to thy sea-green bowers ! 
jwwf^p^’st thou witness with a pitying eye * 

Thy sSTowing lover ever at thy feet. 

With baniing tears, ask |jo returns of love, 

And homing but at thy fair feet to die. ♦ 

There in one form thou wondering shalt descry 
Strange accidents ; shalt sec new sufTcrings seize 
11 is breast : while in eadi thought, still link’d to pain. 

He lives his love and torment o’er again. • 

Proteus might certainly have employed more persuasive 
entreaties, and a language somewhat more in character than 
this. But whilst he thus filfs the air with his lamentations,* 
Amphitrite, accj^mmnied by all the -nymphs oi^ the ocean, 
jealous of tlic surpassing beauty of the lady, excites a lerrifle 
storm engulph the vessel, %vhich at lengih lost updh a 
rock near the C.fpe of Good .llope.^ ^he shiffwreck is 
described, in the seventh ardidciglitli cantos, with considerable 
truth and poetic effect. It is here that Cortereal enters upon 
the province of nf.tifl’e ,and •f tl^e hj^may heart ; and the 
rejpler feels interested ns th® story proceeds. We behold 
about one hundred and fiJiy-four Portuguese, capable of bear- 
ing.arins, and two hundred*and thirty slaves, carrying some 
sick find wounded, landing from the ship Saint John. They 
are unfortunately enabled to save* only ^ very small portion 

VOL. II. ^ Jlf 
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of provisions, and they find themselves cast awj^ upon a 
shore with no appearance of produce or cultivation.^ Some 
Caffres are obsefved at a distance, wVo refuse, howe^f‘T, to* 
engage in any kind of traffic with them ; and hasten, on the 
contrary, from their huts to despatch the arrow, their symbol 
of war, from tribe'^to tribie, calling the hordes of the desert to 
their assistance. 

EcducQd to this extremity, Mnnnel de Sousa hdstily sum- 
mons his companion? in arms to counsel, and addresses them 
in a confident tone in the following language : , 

Dear friends ynd comrades of my toils ! too well 

You flco the peril, the approachia^ fate • 

That* threats us ; yet my trust is still in Heaven ; 

Ueavai alone can aid us ; and we suifer 
But what the all-powerful Will on high permits. 

Yet, thou Omniscient Euler of the skies, 

Let thy just vengeance fall where it should fall, 

Only on me ; and spare these little ones, 

Guiltless of all ! He raised his eldest bom, 

A lovely boy, whose beauty won all eyes, 

Gn his fond arms among his sorrowing friends, 

And turn’d his eyes, till’d \?ith a fathers tears, j 
• On Heaven : Yc powers, he cried, look kindl v doy ^r 
On this poor little one, that ne'er oftended !_ 

To you I trust him • Lo, I yield him up 
With one still feebler, to ydur guardian care 
O let them expiate — ^Ict them plead for us 
J\nd our off’ences,! — Ye have heard us once ! 

^ Already hath your mercy shielded us 
„ Amid the raging terrors of the deep, 

Snatching us from th^ waves when death apptar’d 
In every tearful shape. •’ 

After this, Sousa informs the soldiefs that he no longer 
‘considers himself as their chief, but £^s their companion, 
requiring ot them only to pledge their mut^ial promise, that 
they will continue united together. ; and tliat they will accom- 
modate their ‘progresti ,to th^ strength of their ^jick and 
wounded”companiqn.'^, and cf his Leonora Und her infants. On 
receiving their individual o*ath.t6‘ this effect, he immediately 
arranges his followers in order of march ready for battle, and 
penetrates into tl^e dqsert Jpoon, holvever, the progress of 
this little band is delayed ibr want of information ; aif/i wcods 
and mountains, and the windin*^ ^^ourse of rivers, obstruct 
their path. They had already, to the beat of their calculation, 
travelled aboct eighty lej^ues, though they had proefeeded 
scarcely thirty in a ^direct line parallbl with the shore. Their 
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small stock of provisi&is was gone, an4 the earth offered little 
to suppty the cravings hunger : many, overpowered by 
4:he burning sun, by oJouds of sand, and by hunger, thirst, 
and sickness, throw themselves upon the ground ; and per- 
mitting their companions to pa^ on, await their destiny from 
the jaws of savage beasts that shortjy rush* upon their prey : 

Fijiing their weeping eyes on those who now 
Prepare to leave them, ifehle sighs and groans • 

Declare the fearful pangs that rend their breast^. 

\^ith dying looks they take a last farewell : 

Haste, haste, dear friends, and Heaven avert the ills 
Thai here await us Sinking on the gfound, 

They pour vain sighs o’er their unhappy end ; * ^ 

And soon the famish’d monsters of the wo(^s, ^ ^ 

Fierce wolves and tigers, rush upon their pjey, * 

And rend their reeking limbs. 

But hunger does not continue long their only foe. After 
fourteen days* painful march, worn down by so many suffer- 
ings, the Portuguese have to encounter the Caffres, whom 
they repulse with their accustomed valour, though no^ with- 
out the ^ss of several of thgir brave companions. They 
afterwaroSar^^ie their unfortunate march, perseverfiig 
during more v^n three months to contend with the various 
evils of their Jate. The tender Leonora and her babes 
traversed a tract of more than three hundred leagues, sup- 
ported by wild herbs and roots, the scanty produce of the 
chase, and sometimes even fty the half-putrid carcases "of 
animals found .dead in the desert.^ To vary this picture*of 
terrific realities, Corte?eal has again recourse to the mythology 
of the ancients, occa«ionally exhibiting to our view the god 
Pan, sporting ir>one of liis corfsecrated valleys, through which 
the Portuguese aje*t5 pass.# hea» him sighiflg for the 
beautiful Leonora and, dazzled by her charms, he pours 
forth plaintive strains of love.* Agau^ lie int#oduces us, "in 
one of his hero’s dn^ims, into the jialace of^Truth, artrf after- 
wards into yiat of Falseliooci ^ one 5f these lie fills with the 
patriarchs of the Old, and the saints of the New Testament ; 
and the other is th% rdCep^tacle if hereti^, w^om he passes in 
rev^w Ijpfore him, pronouncing on each his malediction. 

In the two following cantos, the thirteenth and fourteenth, 
the poet conducts one of the \;ompanion9 of Sousa, Pantaleon 
de Sa,* into a mysterious cavern, where an encha^^ter presents 
kirn with the portraits aifd explain^ the history of the celc- 
^M2 • • ‘ 
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brated characters of ]portugal, from thb very commencement 
to the close of the monarchy; for ^ortereal, having ^survived 
the fatal defeat of King Sebastian, had withessed thfi^fall of 
his country’s independence. lie had himself likewise been a 
soldier, been made a prisoney at the battle of Alcacer-Kibir, 
and one of the heroes of his own name, over whose grave he 
offers the tribute of a few flowers, is probably the son whom 
he lost i^ that engagement. Th|i picture of the field of battle, 
after the defeat qf the Portuguese, is so much the more 
striking, as the poet himself, doubtless, surveyed a captive 
with the wreck of^hjs countrymen : 

c 

Behold ! (the enchanter cried, and cast his eyes 
Ail'ay, as dreading his own art to view,) 

BcHold tfle sad funereal forms arise, 

That freeJe the blood, and blanch with death-like hue 
The quivering lips. Hark ! what wild moans and cries 
On every side ! what streams of blood imbrue 
The glutted plains, where, ’mid the deep rank grass. 

Moulders th’ unburied corpse, o’er which the living pass, 
f Sec where, borne down the whirlpool of the war, 

Sink man and horse, whelm'd in those murky waves ! 

, O’er yon precipitous bank1& driven on from far, 

By the fierce foe, all find their watery grati«^ 

And sec the plains, ere yet the evening stai^ 

Hath shone, are darken'd «vith the bird thaf craves 

Its human feast, shrouding with dismal wings 

The warrior’s corpse ; and hark ! the hateful dirge it sings ! 

‘This long episode is here, pd.' haps, somewhat out of place ; 
neither is it introduced m a sufficiently eavy and natural 
manner. It diverts the attention froiA the principal topic at 
the very instant of the catastrophe, do create an interest 
wholly new. But the subject Here was the fEnereal pomp or 
the Portuguese poww ; and tlv^ fall di *a ereat nation, that 
had to rapidly advanced to suph a liefght of poetical and 
military glorj’, was surely dea3rving of record in the annals 
of poetic art. ^ ' t * « 

Manuel de Sousa had*^ halted ibis little troop iq^the territo- 
ries of one of the Negro kings, who had received him with 
generous kindnt^ss a^d hospitality, the Portuguese having 
rendered important servites to thia prince in a war jn v^liich 
he was then engaged with onq of kis neighbours. He 
ardently desired to retain suclf very valiant soldiers iij liis 
service ; bu^ notwithstanding the fatigues and perils they had 
encountered, the weary ti^veUers Icfnged for nothing so much 
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as to return to their native land. They were not without 
hope^ df meeting with aome vessels belonging to their own 
• naticfc, if they could feach the mouth of the river Laurence 
Marquez. They were already on the banks of that river, 
without being awafe of it. Deaf, howevej, to the entreaties 
of the Negro king, they resolve to prosecute their pilgrimage 
across the, desert, in order to reach the port, where they had, 
in fact, already arrived, andffrom which their ignorance newv 
leads them astray. It is in the midst o^ dangers, and nearly 
overpowered with toil, that they arrive at the second branch 
of the same river, w'hich throws itself by*three large mouti^ 
into the adjacent sea of Mozambique. The fortitqjie of Sousa 
at length yields at the sight of his wife’s anichil<}r<^*8 suffer- 
ings ; terrific presentiments now haunt his imagination ; and 
the shade of Luis Falcao, his murdered rival, rises before him, 
crying for retribution on the heads of the Portuguese, whose 
reason Heaven has already permitted it to disturb. The Caffre 
king, into whose dominions they have just entered, though he 
offers them an asylum and provisions, refuses to jilrmit a 
foreign t^gny to traverse the eountry, insisting that the ^for- 
tuguese stmU “,^iver up their arms and divide their company. 
Alter having^raved a thousand perils, Pantaleon de Sa has 
the good fortune to reach a Cliristian vessel, and is restored 
to his country r but the greater part of the soldiers are 
devoured by beasts of pre^ and peVish in the deserts of 
Africa. Manuel de Sousa, abandoned by his companijhs, 
remains with liis wifq and two infonts, together with seven- 
teen of his own slaves, until, having consumed the whole of 
his resources, he is f;ompell(;|i by the Caffre king to resume 
his journey at ’all htqpards. He again prepares Ijp enter the 
desert with his li^Ue band o# follbwersj reduced to a few indi- 
viduals, unprovided with awns, and equally destitute of hope 
and couiage. lie had just arrived, 5 jo we ver,^t the borders 
of the ocean, when, about sunset,. is sinWenly attacked by 
a troop of Caffres, who deprive the wanderers, without pity, . 
even of their wjctched habiliments. But here again the 
author unfortunately destroys Ae i^ter^st wiiich so deplorable 
a oituation was calculated tef excite, by recurring to the 
mythological loves of the ancients. On this occasion, Phoebus, 
returning along the edge of the horizon, observes with sur- 
prise*the beautiful Leonora seated^ upon the stftids, with her 
fine tresses thrown loos^ the only^veil sh^ had l^i't to conceal 
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her naked charms. He immediately approaches ter in tiie 
disguise of a shepherd, and addresses her in some veiy ^tender 
and flattering verses, which, contrasted wit^i tlje surrou^iding* 
images of desolation and death, leave by no means an agree- 
able impression on the mind. « 

We are soon, nowever, carried back to the dreadful re- 
alities of the story. Whilst the wretched Leonora remained 
ii? this situation, Sousa penetrates into the woods to collect 
roots, wild herbs, or berries, the only nourishment he could 
find to support his wife and infants. Thither he isiStill pur- 
sued by the most gJoomy presentiments, and the approaching 
fate both of himself and of those he holds most dear is dkrkly 
predicted^to hirn^ When at length he returns : 

With feebb step he labours to approach 
The ac^nc of all hia fears, and trembling thinks 
He finds them tnic ; and then the cruel thought 
Seems to deprive him of the little strength 
Now left him. Scarce he draws his painful breath ; 

His sad sunk eyes arc charged with bitter tears, 
c That ceaseless flow. At length he gains the spot 
Where Leonora, hovering on the verge . 

‘ Of fate, prepares to take a* last farewell. ^ 

She casts her wild and troubled looks around^ 

Seeking the long-loved object of her soul. C 
He comes, and seems to wdJtc her to fresh ly i ; 

She struggles for one farewell word, one glance, 

To tell him all l^er love ; though now stem Death 
Would hide the truth her speaking eyes betray : 

With long and rapturous gaze stiU fix’d on his. 

She would have said, Adieu, my only friend !” 

But as she strove to speak in vain, despairing, 

She fell in mortal swoon upon the car^h. 

Smit with fierce anguish long De Sousa stood ; 

Wijh tears and throbbing breast the^j V>ok llis way. 

Choosing a spot among <.he h’-cak blanch’cj,. sands, 

He scoop’d with his own hands a narro^ ^ave ; 

• I And tly^n returning, in his feeble arms 

Pore his sad burden, followd by bis slaves, r 

Who, as they Tent, rifij^ed loud funereal shrieks : 

And there they laid her in«h€r silent home. « 

With shriller cries surrounding then the dead. 

With mingling tears they bade theiv lastofarcwell. 

Peace to hCr aslles ! i HerS she i/oth not rest 

Alone, ; for near her lies h^r beauteous boy, r •• 

Who hath not play’d five season^ in the sun.* 

As soon as Sousa had *thus rendered the last offices to the 
unhappy partner of his tjpils, seizing his second son in his 

1 » •. Canto xVii. " 
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^irms, he plunged into the thickest* forest that surrounded 
liim.^ *A holy .resign at i<)n still supported him, sufficient to 
prevtjnt an atteii^t upon his own life ; but* the wild beasts of 
Africa in a short time delivered him from the torments he 
endured. • « ^ 

This extensive work, richly knbued with a romantic 
interest, which the subject very fully supplied, and displaying 
beauties of a superior ord(?r, obscured by as grea^ defects* is 
not, however, the only epic poem written by Cortereal in 
Portugese. There exists another specimen of his genius in 
this species of composition, founded upoa the siege of Dif^ a 
place very valiantly defended by the governor Mascarenhas. 
indeed it would appear to have been alyays^iQ India, in 
countries where Portugal had carried har arms to such a 
pitch of glory, that her poets also lavished all the pomp of 
tlieir surpassing genius. It was there, too, that the import- 
ance of the events, and the chivalric character of the 
heroes who directed them, added to the national pride of 
‘combining the qualities of the warrior and the poetif gave a 
glowirv^if^pirit and a vivacity^to their compositions, whi^h we 
ill vain sefek^^either in the epic productions of the Spaniards, 
or in those a the Italians of the second order. In many 
respects, Cor^sreal may be laid to have adopted Trissiiio as 
liis model; his poetry, like that of the Italian, being com- 
posed in iambic measure without rhyme, and, like his, the 
dignity of his style being Th,r from sufficiently sustaiiqJQ to 
dispense with the harmonious movement of the strophe and 
the richness of rhyme. But in the interest of his story, in 
splendour of imagiitation, apd in force of j)oetic colouring, he 
is very superior tp Jhe author of the Italia Lijierata, We 
feel that his hemi^t is alwi^s iti unii^on with the exercise of 
his talents, while the emotions of Trissino were never awak- 
ened his artful and pedaiAic cora^a)sitions.* 

Perhaps the mo?t striking featqPt^ in Ijnipoemof tfie Siege of 
DiUy are the fragments of v Jree which are scattered throughout 
its pages, consistyigoj’descriptions of battle scenes, in the midst 
of which the poet pass<jd hii liftij and which give an air of 
fe-JirfulrTeality to the whole. •Of this we have^ an instance in 
the sixteenth canto ; where, after having recounted the fall 
and sacking of An^ote, upon the g^lf of Cambay, he depicts 
in a* very striking manner the di^urbed slumbers of the vic- 
torious Portuguese, an3 the recollection of the^ recent scenes 
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of carnage in which they had been engaged, still haunting 
them in their dreams : * r 

Now from their many toils of the past day. 

The soldiers stretch themselves upon the decks. 

With welcom^ sleep renewing their worn* frames. 

Some, as they slumbg*> raise their brawny arms. 

Striking the empty air with idle blows ; 

Others arc heard murmuring wild words and threatr, : 

' Forward- ! — no quarter 1 — lef not one escape ! 

“ The l^loors, tkc Moors ! — ^ye heretic villains, die ! 

Fire, death, and ruin !” echoed all around : c 

And ever as t^ey moan’d, with heavy heads 
i They tried to shake off slumbers nursed in blood ; , 

Their souls being steep’d in the fierce dream of death, 

An(l i^aunt^d with the phantoms of past deeds 
Of strife an^ terror. Soon the drowsy god 
Lulling them to fresh sleep, they stretch’d their limbs, 
O’erpower’d with recent carnage, and each sense 
Was closed ; a fearful picture of that mute 
And solemn death themselves were bom to act 1*" 

Among those specimens of the Portuguese epic which still 
retain a (degree of celebrity, it would be unfair not to mention 
the tUh/sses of Castro, and the Malacca Conq yj^Mda of 
Francisco de Sa y Menesez. In the opinion ^^tne natives, 
these are the two poems which^approach nearest to the ele- 
vated character ascribed to Camoens. I 

These epics had likewise the merit of being founded on the 
natipnal history, and ot inviting^lie Pciiuguese to the study 
of th3 glorious annals of their country, as well as to the art 
of narrating them to othenj. Tlius Lqbo, Cortereal, and a 
variety of other distinguished names, availed themselves of 
,the most poetical portions of Portuguese history^ though by his 
romances, Rodriguez Lobo contributed »till more essentially 
to the formation of the'historians*"of Portvgtl. He was the 
firsts to shew to what a degree of blegance, of harmony, and 
of refinement, the pre^sa compositions ^f the Por-uguese 
might be carried ; f^aKd they who were engaged in applying 
the language to subjects of a more serious natufe, learned 

* Todos tomam repouso do continho Fogo ! fogo !*Aaiigdk ! sanguc ! c ruinal". . . 
Trabalho, emquc o passatjo diaHindafam. E munyftirando asbim, levam pef/adas 
Estendemse pos pancos, pos convezes ; %\.b cabe^as, em snnho sepultac^s ; ^ 

Dam repouso abscailfadoslasaoyncmbros, Mostrando com sinaes de furor granoe, 
Entregando os a hum brando’e doce sonho. Quo dd'.magens e espectros eram envoitofi. 
Dormindo inovcni humb os fortes br» 908 , Ma's o prufondo sonho torna logo, ^ 
Dando com muita forya mil va6B golpes. Render os corpos da carnagem fer%; 
OutrospomvozesmaS'diBtintasmurmuyun: Ligaos sentidos, e enfim representa ' 

“ Aqui ; matemos estes quo nos fogetu 1 Km tod&s huma imagem muda e tnstt 
&US 1 BUS a estes al^ominaveh Mouros ! , Dfi misma morte immovel. 
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from hhn the best method of adapting it to their purpose. 
Th(# age of .heroic e»iterprise had onl^ just declined in 
Poftugal, and that ot history was still in its infancy. It is 
to the historical writers who flourished during the times 
of Ferreira, of Camoens, fftid of Lob 9 , that Portugal is 
indebted for a new branch of her diterature. They were the 
first whp made the exploits and conquests of their fellow- 
countrymen in the Indies^he subject of history. «The talents 
peculiar to the writer of travels and to the geographical 
inquirer were not unfrequently found united with those of 
tli^ historian ; and an interest is pro(>uced of a kind qjto- • 
gether unique, by the recital of events with vjj^hich nothing* « 
on record can be placed in competition, and lyhich have no 
points of resemblance with any contained»in ancient history. 

At the head of these historians must be ranked John de 
Barros, esteemed by his fellow-countrymen the Livy of 
Portugal. He sprang from a noble family, and was born in 
the year 1496. While yet of very tender years, he was 
placed among the king’s pages at the court of Don Emmanuel; 
or ratVsq* in ^he school foT the young nobility, whigh the 
Portuguesc.^firinces were desirous of forming in their own^ 
palace. H^arly distinguished himself there by his taste for 
works of his|3ry, and in particular by his assiduous devotion 
^0 the writings of Livy and of Sallust. It was during his 
service at court, while in^the situation of page of the bed- 
chamber, and before he had completed his twenty-fourtbTyear, 
that he employed hjmself in writing a romance entitled The 
Mmperor Clarimond; which, though it discovers little in- 
terest or inventioif, is at tjie same time remarkable for tl^ 
beauty and persjMcjiity of its style. This worlg has nothing 
of an imaginUt’ve or Amahtic c*liaracter attached to it, 
although it is founded ifpon fictitious events, and ha^little 
title t% our regpd, beyond tha$#of haviSg exercised the 
author in the art of narration, of* animating him to the 
nobler tftsk of recording^ flie discoveries and conquests of 
Portugal in the»regipns of the East. When he succeeded to 
the throne, John III. a*^ vanned Qarrc^ to •the governorship of 
lift; Portuguese establishmSnts situated on the coast of 
Guinea. On his ret Jim, thence, lie ‘was made treasurer- 
gCqeral of the colonies, and subisequently agent-general of 
the same countries ; ap important post, neaAy equivalent to 
that of minister state, which Jiarros preservjed for a period 
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of eight-and-thirty years* While, these public employments 
engaged the time and attention of the historian,, they pr6%ided 
him, at the same time, with the moSu effect uUl mean* of 
obtaining an intimate knowledge of the countries he had 
undertaken to describe ; and, ki truth, he devoted himself 
with equal diligence to fuifil his official duties, and to com- 
plete the important work which has been consigned^ to pos- 
terity. Hii design, in the outset,* appears to have been to 
preserve and tp commemorate, for the glory of his country- 
men, all the heroic exploits achieved by them in different 
. •'aijts of the world. With this view, his labours were intended 
' o be complied in four several portions. Under the title* of 
Portuguese cEprop^ he meant to comprehend the domestic 
history of the monarchy from its earliest period ; under that 
of Africa, to describe the wars of the Portuguese in the king- 
doms of P^ez and Morocco ; and under the head of America, 
or rather of Santa-Croce, to comprise the history of the 
colony of the Brazils, in which he had an individual interest, 
inasmuclf' as the king had conferred upon him, in the year 
1539„ the province of Marenham, under the stimulation 
of founding establishments there ; by which, '^'yw^er, far 
from reaping any advantage, he lost a considerate portion of 
his wealth. But though Barros* makes frequent allusion to 
these three proposed works which have no existence, a long 
life was barely sufficient' for the completion of liis Porimjuese 
Asia; a work divided into four decades, or forty books, com- 
prehending the history of tlin Portuguese^ conquests, not only 
in the Indies, but in the African seas, which lirst led to 
their discovery. The first portiop of this work apj>eared in 
f552, one yqar previous to the departure^of Cahioens for the 
Indies, who seems to hate made u!.e of it iij.his poem ; while 
the concluding part was published^ only a snort time before 
the author's decdase, whieh took jlj^ace on his estate of Ahtem, 
whither he had reti^pd. during the last three years oi his life, 
in the year 1571. ^ 

The Asia of John de Barros is the first gfeat work which 
contains authentic cnfo^mn^on velati^g to the rich and ex- 
tensive countries, separated frdm pjurope by such *^n im- 
mense expanse of watels, and of which, previous to the in- 
quiries of our author, w€ possessed such very vague a^ad 
contradictory afecounts. Hg, is still considered as the chief 
authority and ^ounda/ion for subsequent wTiters, not only in 
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their history of all^Portugjiese discoveries and of the earliest 
con^linications of Euiopc with the East, but in all geogra- 
pliital and stati^tical^knowledge relative td the Indies. Long 
and indefatigable labours, united to earnest inquiries to ascer- 
tain the truth, and extensive credit and authority continued 
during forty years, in the countries whidi were the object of 
his researches, had indeed fully enabled him to acquire the 
most accurate information regarding the events^ the inl^ibi- 
tants, and the situation of those regioms. It^is true, he was 
prejudiced in favour of the Portuguese, though perhaps not 
more so than a national historian ought to be, in orde^ to , 
interest us in the achievements of his country. What mo-* • 
tive, it may be asked, could have induce^ him tp undertake 
the task, had he not designed to raise a monument of glory 
to his nation ? And would he not have betrayed her cause, 
if, when consulted in the character of an advocate, he had 
pronounced the condemnation of a judge ? Could he have 
warmed his readers with that enthusiasm which produced the 
great actions recorded by him, if he had analysed Miem with 
the v>!?yr of underrating tiieir value ; if he had ^gerly 
sought 'Alt dic^icable motives for virtuous deeds ; if he hadL» 
extinguished our emotions by doubts ; and if he had com- 
municated t|rough the mecfium of his work the indifference 
which might have possessed his own heart ? We are in fact 
made more intimately acquainted w^th the truth by writers 
partial. to the glory of tfTeir country, than by those, ^f an 
opposite character, who may be (^d to feel for nothing. The 
former, at least, possess the elements of truth in the warmth 
of their feelings ;• while the latter, deprived of the very 
source whende thpjr spring, are incapable of appreciating any 
events with juitness and |)recision.* To Barros, even in his 
partiality, we may grant our confidence with the less reserve, 
when ^e consider that he wjs actuated b}'^ thff same^prej udices 
and passions as hft fellow-countiy|aen,^ 5 ^d would not himself 
have scriipled to act as tlfey had done in the circumstances 
which he deligl^ts to commemorate. It is thus that he has 
drawn, almost inv^uxjtarily, and ^nith a pen of powerful 
reality, the whole character 6f the Portuguese cqnquerors of 
India, including himsoif at the same -time in the picture. 
Their undaunted courafi:cu*thftir aftlour for heroic enterprise, 
for ‘novelty, and even for perils^ are no les» strikingly dis- 
played, than are their insatiable^ cupidity, their ferocity, and 
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their blind fanaticism. If any individual/ or any coipjnander, 
commits a base or perfidious action, hf. is condemned without 
hesitation ; but K the crime is of a public mature, «and 
approved in the eyes of his nation, the author likewise records 
it with exultation. Negroes tprn from the bosom of their 
family, and from their peaceful labours, enslaved, or mas- 
sacred without provocation ; the distant Moors pursued into 
the intcrioi; of unknown regions, to be destroyed by fire and 
sword ; the wretchedcJndians engulphed by thousands in the 
seas of Calicut and Cochin ; what were these but infidels, 
Musulmans, or idolaters, whose lives were too worthless to 
♦ be^taken into account ? Besides, was it not fulfilling divine 
judgment up6n their heads ? Were only one converted to the 
true faith, was nol^, his redemption an ample recompense for 
the innumerable souls w^hich were, on the other hand, consigned 
to eternal punishments ? We have to add, that there is » 
wide distinction to be made in the detestation borne by 
Barros and his countrymen towards the Pagans and towards 
the Mahometans ,* the former of whom frequently challenge 
the author's regard, on account of their being only i^laters, 
.however various the objects of their adoratioh-^j^e. Of 
this Ave may judge from the discourse of Vasco ^ Gama, de- 
livered to the Zamorim of Caliciit, to the followimg efl’ect:* 

“ Tliroughout the four thousand eight hundred leagues of 
coast discovered by his* royal master and by his immediate 
predecessors, were found many kfngs and princes of the race 
of the Gentiles. The onlyfavour which his king had ever 
required of them was, that triey would permit him to instruct 
them in a knowledge of the faith of JesusChrist, the Saviour 
bf tlm world, and Lord of heaven and earth, whom he con- 
fessed and adored as the true*God^ and for T^hose glory and 
service he had undertaken these di,stant enferprises. Besides 
the benefit of ihe salvi^tion of '^souls which the Kiryj Don 
Manuel pfocured fjr these tsovereigns, an(i for their people 
whom he had recently discbvere'l, he had moreover sent 
them vessels tilled with all kind of things of which 
they had need ; suph a; hoi;ses, tsilver, sitss, stuffs, an4 other 
merchandise ; in exchange Tor •which his captains olg^taiivid 
other articles in which the country abounded ; as ivory, gold, 
and peppers ; a kind of «pice a^ valuable and useful .to 
Europe, as was..the pepper itself in the kingdom of Calicut. 


* Vt(f.e Decad. I. Book iv. Chap. 9. 
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It WHS this trafitc that the kingdoms which accepted his 
friendship became civilized instead of barbarous ; the weak 
pov^rful, and' the pqpr rich ; and all owipg to the exertions 
and industry of *the Portuguese. In labours like these, the 
king, his lord and master, only desirous of having the 
glory of accomplishing great things for *the service of God 
and the reputation of the Portuguese. For the same reason, 
his conduct towailds the ]J(Ioors, who were his enemies, was 
just the contrary. In the countries oj Africa inhabited* by 
them, Jie had deprived them by force of afms, of four of 
their principal fortresses and sea- ports in the kingdom of Fez. 
Oif this account, wherever they appeared, they not only^e- « 
famed the name of the Portuguese, but, by thtir intrigues, - 
they endeavoured to compass their death ; ^ot daring to meet 
them face to face, because they had learned by experience the 
power of tlicir swords. Proofs of this might be seen in 
what had taken place at Mozambique and at MombaQa, as 
the Zamorira might have heard from the pilot Cana. Such 
instances of deceit and treason the king had never ^et with 
in all the Gentile territories which he had discovered. For 
these WvS :e natorally very friendly to the Christian people, as 
being descended from the same race, with great resemblance 
in many of their customs ; especially in their temples, as far 
as he had already seen them in Uiis kingdom of Calicut. In 
their religion, likewise, they resembled the Bramins, who 
worshipped a Trinity of tlivee persons in one God ; acirijum- 
stance which among Christians is the foundation of their 
whole faith, howevet differently Understood. But the Moors 
refused to admit tl^s dogma ; and as they Avere well aware of 
the uniformUy existing between the Gentiles and th» 
Christians, they A^iShed t(^ reiyier thp Portuguese odious and 
suspected in the mind of his Royal Highness.” 

The above speech wilf ijprvc a§ a fair specimen c£ the 
manned in which»Barros ocfuasiqpalfy intersperses -the course 
of his nayative with harag^ues*; fi ineUbd wliich he derived 
from his admiration of Livy, his favourite author and his 
model. He maSies^use of i^ however, very sparingly, with 
gr^aX regard to truth oY chafactur and sentiment ; and most 
probalJly on the authority of originijl documents; though, at 
the same time, with toolittle real yloquence. We find a con- 
stant affectation of employing long periods, w^iich he attempts 
to render harmonious f and of Connecting them with each 
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other; to a degree of which the translation conveys idea, 
most of them having been there ^separated. This«d^efect 
renders his style Heavy, more particularly in the Speeches, if 
not frequently difficult and obscure. The respective relations 
of tlie person who speaks, of bjlm to whom the speech is ad- 
dressed, and of him of whom it makes mention, are repeatedly 
confounded together. Barros is, nevertheless, highly esteemed 
by the Portuguese, who consideib him as one of fhe chief 
founders of their language ; and his style, for the most part, 
displays much purity of diction, elegance, and haumpny ; 
while his pictures of the scenery and situations, and occa- 
> siohally of the fields of battle, are drawn with a bold ind 
vivid pencil, 'and are full of life and action. 

The history undertaken by Barros was afterwards continued 
by Couto. In the original edition of the Asia Portugueza, 
between 1552 and 1615, in fourteen volumes, Iblio, they were 
in fact published togetlicr. Fernand Lopez de Castenheda 
and Antonio Bocarro likewise produced their respective his- 
tories of t^ic Portuguese conquests in India. One of the most 
distinguished characters of th£^ astonishing age, Alfonso 
.d’ Albuquerque, also wrote his were 

published by his son of the same name ; while numerous 
other documents relating to the extraordinary incidents of the 
times were drawn up in the Portuguese tongu^. About the 
same period, Damiao dc Groez compiled a chronological 
account of the reign of himmanuel f and it often happened, that 
the same men who in various regions of the earth astonished 
the world by their conquests, sought to tVansmit the memory 
of their deeds to posterity. It was towards the close of this 
heroic age that Bernardo de Brilo, born in 1570, undertook 
the task of giving us an. univwsalfchistory of J^ortugal. Re- 
ceiving his education at Rome, wl^ere he Acquired many of 
the nVodern languages, he^n teredo early into a monastery ; and 
it was there that he composed,' as chronicler of *his own 
religious body, the onaf cRia Jji^^sifana, to which he is in- 
debted for his reputation. From tlie title which this very 
voluminous history jbeai;s, the aiy;hor warf'oou’nd to have com- 
menced his work only froifl tha epoch at which his coun^py 
was elevated to the rank of an independent state ; but he was 
ambitious, on the contrary^ of comprehending in his accoqnt 
the history of Rortugal from the creation of the world. The 
first folio volume brings binir clown only to the Christian era ; 
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the secpnd concliifles with the ris^ of the Portuguese mon- 
arclm; and the death the author, which happened in the 
forjjJr-sevenUi'year of his age, in 1617, aclUally surprised him 
before he had 1-eached the epoch where he ought to have* 
commenced his labours. ^ 

The work of Brito is necessarily defiefent in unity and in- 
terest of subject ; his country not being yet advanced to the 
dignity an European poyer, and appearing onljyncidentally 
in the relation of foreign affairs, during the whole perioJi of 
which Jic treats. In other respects, the boldness and dignity 
of his style, his freedom from all studied ornament and affec- ^ 
talfion, and the originality of his manner, place him far aUbve* 
the mere chroniclers who furnished him with t?Te facts out of 
which he wrought his details and dcscriptljins. "Wherever the 
interest of events gives weight to his method of describing 
them, his historical representations are always of an attractive 
character, such as we might expect from a worthy student of 
the ancient classic models. It is more particularly from the 
second i)ortion of his work that we ought fairly to >>ppreciatc 
his merits ; in which, haviyg to rely solely upon sources 
derived" from '4Darbarous nations, the whole merit of the^ 
arrangement must be ascribed to himself.* Of this we liave 
an example ih the third chapter of the seventh book, where 
he describes t^Ke closing misfortunes of Roderic, the last king 
of the Visigoths. After the battle ef Xeres, which he lost 
against the. Aiabs, he ha^ taken refuge in the church ^f an 
abandoned cfjnvent ; ^ * 

Having arrived at tAis spot, in the hope of obtaining some degree 
of consolation, the king met only with fresh cause for grief, and with 
renewed diflieulpcs for the m»nks, alarmed by the tidings they ha4 
received a few days bafb^e, and eager to save the sacred vi^els and other 
ornaments of the church, had aJTeady fled; rfome into Merida, and others 
into the interior of tnc country, seeking an asylum in distant monas- 
teries. The small remaining nun^ier, bur^jd in the gjoister, awaitfd the 
issue of %v(jut.s, r€sol\jpd to perisi* in this sanctuary in ithe defence 
and in honour of the holy Catholic* ^ith. • iThe king entered the 
church, and# beholding it despoiled of all its ornaments and deserted by 
its priests, he prostrated himself in prayer, in such grief and anguish of 
spirit, that burstin|!f inlH^ tears, hc^orgot he might chance to be over- 
heard by some one to whom'.the very excess of hil despair might betray 

— ' »■— • ; ; 

* Truly speaking, tliere is here iometliing more than Jthc merit ol an editor which 
lloutterwck ascribes to Brito, 1 iffeai^the merit of invciitioii. if such a quality can be 
meritorious 111 a historian. None of the ancicnV monumeuts of Spam furnish Bnto 
with the particulars here cited. IIis fault is not peculiar to hirgself. All the Portu- 
guese historians seem to be much more attachf^ to that which is brilliant, than to that 
which is true. 
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his name. Worn down with hunger of many Uays’f continuance, exhausted 
with want of rest, an(^ harfissed with long and toilsome mdrches on 
foot, his strength was completely broken ; s^d his spirits at lasfl ^ving 
way, he fell fainting hpon the ground, where he remained in a lil^less 
^tate, until an old monk happening to pass that way,^at last drew near. 

The remarkable Vjpoch in wKich John de Barros, Bernard 
de Brito, and Jerome Oaorfo, of whom we shall make mention 
in the following chapter, produced their ser/eral histories, was 
one, indeed, which we might naturally expect would give 
birth to the greates't historians of Portugal. The most 
important revolutions had not only then commenced, but had 
, bee.i accomplished during the lifetime of the existing genera- 
tion. Kings- began to conceive fresh views of aggrandise- 
ment ; chafacfLers tndowed with rare talent, arising out of all 
ranks of society, Suddenly opened upon a new career ; and 
events beyond the reach of human calculation had no less 
deceived the general expectations of the world, than the more 
confident views and penetration of ordinary policy. The 
military ^rt, navigation, and commerce, had in every way 
made sucli rapid and unexpected progress as nearly to alter 
their ’character ; while the natibn itself had Jbeen j^arated 
‘ as it were from its former habitudes, and thrown*into another 
range of action in a new world,^ alive to other fears, to other 
hopes, and wdth another destiny in view. Thfre is a strong 
disposition in the humgn mind to believe that the events of 
the past day will likewise be tho??- of the morrow ; a kind of 
indofence seated in the soul seems to reduce mankind rapidly 
to a level with the order of things uridt^v wliicH they happen 
to live ; and this it is that leads them, in judging of their own 
itiraes, to substitute the routine ef practice or custom in the 
place of reflection. As the course of poiib’cal events, for the 
most part, only reaches* them‘d to ibure the|;;i*‘to suffering ; as 
theijc fortunes, |^ieir hopes, and^tlleir domestic relations, are 
alternately torn asunder:; either, by treatie^s, by warsp or by 
revolutions, they m(Xit‘rreq vet tly endeavour to banisli unhappy 
reflections ; and shunning tliein*^ with a sort of aldrm, prefer 
submission to public calamities of whatgYer,kind, yielding as 
if to an irresistibld fatdiity }vhi(fa lies' hidden from their view. 
For tliis reason, a long-established government, gro.vh f>ld, 
and rooted in its customs, has.rately produced good his- 
torians. To g^ive birth to such, it is requisite either^ tliat 
ti country should be in possession ^of liberty sufficient to 
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lead meft to occupy themselves with Its interests, or that come 
kin^of convjakjion, overthrowing the fouijdations of its time- 
worn institution^) should compel individuals, from motives of 
suffering, from anxiety and fear, if not from happier views of 
the future, to inquire into th5 nature of 4hose proposed to be 
substituted in tlieir place. The great liistorians of Greece 
all belong to the ^era of the Peloponnesian war ; an era so 
fertile in revolutions ; whilst those of Rome did^not-becijme 
celebrated until the more advanced e^och, when the Roman 
empire, under its despotism, was already tottering to its fall. 
EuA the oppression of the human race, under a few sanguiwary^ 
monsters, compelled people at that period to reflect upon the 
strange destiny of individuals and of n«tion«. • The chief 
historians of Italy, all of whom were Contemporary with 
Machiavelli, lived to witness the ruin of their country, dating 
its origin from the invasion of Charles VIII. Those of 
Portugal our lit to be referred, as in truth they do all of them 
belong, to the time when the conciuest of Asia had been com- 
pleted by a mere handful of warriors ; when these ^conquests 
liad been foll<»ved by the* most profligate and boimdless 
corruption ; and when the prodigious aggrandisement of th(?*^ 
empire, e((uiilly without priiportiou and witliout any kind 
of natural relitions with its head, already seemed to threaten, 
in the opinion of all who luid learned, to reflect, some strange 
approaching ruin, attended by a series of calamities urjjieard 
of before. 

* • ■ *-- g - 

- CITAJ’TER XL. 

00:^TINUAT10N Cff JllK LITERATl'KE OF I'OniT'CAL. — 

TiiK various^ vTas that* distinguish tin*- literature of the 
i^ortuguese are by no nfei^ps of niarkq^ a charaeier as 
tliose l]td«ngiiig ta the Spamsh. ^ 'I’fle progress of4he former 
was extremely uniform ; jind fnitovaficAs were introduced 
into it very gradually, extending rarely beyond mere forms, 
and producing iPo rfnolution in taste. Notwithstanding the 
influ^idcc of ages, traecs of sine spirit wliicli breathed in 
tile poetry of the earliest Troubadoqrs^ of Portugal may yet 
b(3/hscovered in tlie pastoral poetg of the present day. But 
in common with the literature of all other countries, it ha» 
not escaped tlie effect of political changes, and the influence 
of the government ; insoirftich,«that t9 apprtKiiate truly its 

VOL. ij. , • • N N • 
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elevation and its decline, we mus*t kgep in view, as we liave 
done on other oc«sasions, the successii^e rev61utions ol;.the 
state. With the Portuguese, as with dther hations, we shall 
Lave occasion to observe the same phenomenon to which 
we have repeatedly* directed tne attention of the reader. 
Their most shining period of literary distinction was likewise 
that of the^ greatest corruption qf laws ^nd manners ; and 
oppression commenced its reign at the auspicious moment 
when genius prepared to give full developement tc\ all its 
pristine freedom and powers. Tliat genius was indebted for 
, its Y>rogress to the wisdom and virtue of a preceding govern- 
ment ; but at if to convince us that in this world notliing 
excellent is‘'d(!.stin6(l to be durable, no sooner were the Iruits 
of order and liberty about to reward tlie efforts of the human 
intellect, than order and liberty were themselves extinguished. 
The best Troubadour poets flourished about the period of the 
struggles of the Albigeiises ; Ariosto and Tasso ornamented 
tlie age \^hicli witnessed the subjection of Italy ; in tlie time 
of Garcilaso and Cervantes th^e liberties of their country 
were ^’subverted ; while Caraoens died of a%kbroken lieart, 

* occause the Portuguese monarchy ceased to exist. Yet in 
each of these nations the sneo'^.ssors of those cclebrat(*d 
characters appear only in the light of pigmi(/j by the side 
of giants. 

One great change, and of a fata': tendency to the religiou.4 
libertfes of the country, was introduced into the Portuguese 
laws and manners as early as* the reign of Oie great Eiumanmd. 
We have noticed the light in which the iuliabitants of ’all t!ie 
pi’ovinces of Spain had been accustomed to. consider tlio 
Moors during the period of their^protrdbfed wars ; that in 
the event of tlieir conquest they had retairf^d tliem as lri])u- 
tnriesr and subjords ; and that, »nccustomed to render obe- 
dience to 'the same lawsj tlv'y h'ad uniformly regairlcd with 
indulgence their diff^irencei.' of rejigious opinions. 'J-'hc same 
toleration w^as extended also to the Jews, wdio were very nu- 
merous in the severjil kipgdoms qf Siiain.^' These Jews main- 
tained that they w'cre the genubie children of the trike^of 
Judah ; and thoir descendants still consider themselves very 
.‘superior to the rest of that pecfple in other parts of ijio 
w'orld. The tojvn of Lisbon, one of the most commercial 
and populous of all the Spsfins, contained, up to the close of 
the fifteenth eenlury, an irnmeilse ^nui^ber of Moors and 
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Jews,*wiio greatly contributed to the flo^prishing condition of 
. its ijlanufactaifes and^rts. The bigotry of Isabella of Castile, 
and the policy of hcT consort Ferdinand of Aragon, were 
directed towards .the spoliation and banishment from tlieir 
territories of all those who refused to profess the Christian 
religion. It was they who established, upon principles 'of 
legislation unkno^rn befoi^p, the tribunal of the Inquisition, 
widely differing from that formerly instituted t?y the I^pes 
againsitthe Albigenses. They persecuted the Moors, and in 
1482 they exiled all the Jews from their dominions, wdth the 
exception of those that chose or that feigned to embraces th^ 
C'liristian religion. But the greater number ppeferring their 
religion to tluur country, their property, •and %llP the enjoy- 
irients of life, arriv(*d by thousands upbn the frontiers of 
Portugal, bearing with them the little money and effects they 
had been enabled to snatch out of the ruin of their fortunes, 
fviug »Tohn II., wlio then occupied the throne, was induced, 
less i’rom humanity than from motives of avarice, to offer them 
an asylum, for which they were compelled to pay sufficiently 
d(‘ar. After levying upon them the sum of eight cit»wns a 
head, ho granted permission to all the refugee Jews to residF' 
ten years in Portugal, engaging at the expiration of that 
term to give^liem every facility to leave the kingdom, with 
the whole of their property, in whatever way they should 
think proper. The cntriWice, however, of an entire nation, 
a nation long proscribed by barbarous prejudices, and whose 
laws and manners Compelled fhern to sejiarate themselves 
from the j)eople ^ the midst of whom they resided, soon 
awakened tlw‘. snperstiticuS alarms of the inhabitants. TliC 
superior ability of tlic Jew^ in tljeir commefeial transac- 
tions, and in all njcrative^ employments, equally excited the 
jealousy of the citizens, '^fhe Spaniards, jylio had rocently 
expelled •tliem, vPtu-e dcsirflus tjiat'^their example* should be 
i'ollowed i)y neiglibouring^JateS ;• and* Castilian monks were 
R(;nt n])on amission to J’ortugal for the sole purpose of rous- 
ing the fanaticTsm*Af the jjeopLe. JThe^Jews in the mean 
eager to profit by trlie teji years’ residence which had been 
accorded them, with th| \iew of aftqj'wards transporting their 
fiunilie's and properly, with the It^ast possible loss, into some 
more friendly asylum, had the misfortune, to find Europe 
c losed against them, artd saw tlnSnselvcs reduced, in order to 
avoid the persecutions of flic ])ri(*sts, ff) submit to the milder 
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oppression and spoiiatiohs of the Pachas of Turkey^ ^ They 
successively enterojJ into terms with* tlje captaips of Portu- 
guese vessels, to convey them into the East ; while these, 
subject to the authority of the priests, became daily more 
harsh and unjust tA wards the unfortunate refugees. So far 
from reflecting that every man, who submits to tlie dictates 
of his conscience in preference t^o all worldly advantages, 
des^rv^ our respect, they despised and hated the Jews, for 
the very reasmi of tfieir remaining faithful to the religion 
under which they were born. Thus, after demanding an un- 
, reasonable price for their passage, they detained them pri- 
soners on boa^-d their vessels until their provisions were con- 
sumed, in cA’der to^ sell them more at the most extravagant 
rate, and until th*ey had succeeded in extorting their last 
crown. They even carried off their wives and daughters, 
believing tliey were merely fulfilling the duties of their fana- 
tical religion when they subjected them to the worst of out- 
rages. i^ar from repenting afterwards of the extent to which 
they had carried their violence and extortions, they recounted 
them \vith pride, and exhorted each other to sCill more outra- 
' geous acts. There was not the least hope of obtaining 
justice for the unfortunate Jew^ ; every tribunal was shut 
against them ; and the few regulations made % John II. in 
their favour were ne^er, put into force. Such as had been 
fortuvate enough to remain in IV tugal, learning that there 
was iio safety either for their persons or their fortunes on 
board these fatal vessels, dciermined to ftay in the kingdom, 
rather tlian rush into dangers which tliey could not foresee. 
in fact, they continued there during the rest of„the ten years 
which had \)een granted to^ Ihe^i. ©ifriiig this period, 
however, John 11. died, in the year 149i*. ;* and as he had 
consitfered liims^flf bourn} by hifi word, he had always pre- 
vented tlmm from falliTig ^ into* completer. subjccti/)if. But 
Emmanuel, on ascerAlibg tke^tliroijej considered Inmsidf fj-ecj 
from engagements entered into by his father, t'erdinand 
and Isabella eagerly interfered, to excite® his animosity 
against a people whom they tad (uade fheir perpetual enti[pies. 
In 1496, Emmanuel pu[dii^hed an edict, by which hearfeorSed 
to the Jews the term of^ only a> f?^w months to quit his 
dominions, undqf pain cf impending slavery if they did. not 
depart previous to its expirEftion. But before this took place, 
the king, if wc are'to believe •'the Portuguese liistorixin 
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Osorio, unwilling to ueUold so many millions of souls preci- 
pits*tdd into eternal piinisliment, in ord%r to save at least the 
children of the ^cwsf fixed upon an expedient, which, however 
harsh and unjust it might appear in the execution, was 
diiectcdby the kindest intentions to the most pious end. For 
he gave orders, that all the male children of the Jews that 
had nol^ readied Jheir fourteenth y^ar should be taken from 
their parents, and never •allowed to sec them qjore, in order 
that they might be educated in the» Christian faiJli. But 
this cfluld not be effected without much trouble ; for it was a 
pjj-eous sight to sec these children tofn from the bosom of 
tlicir motliers ; pulling along their fathers, who held theifl hist ^ 
in their arms, and were separated only b^ heat^jr blows which 
constrained them to loose their hold. 'J'h^ most piercing cries 
were heard on every side ; and those of the women, above 
all, filling the air with lamentations. Some, to avoid such 
wretched indignity, threw their childreri into deep wells ; 
while others, transported with rage, put them to death with 
tlieir own hands. To add to the dreadful sufferj^igs of this 
unhappy peojde, after liavhig been tlius outraged they were 
not permitted to embark for Africa ; as the king ha^ sucli^ ^ 
desire to convert the Jews to Christianity, that he believed it 
to be incumbent upon him \o effect his object partly by kind- 
ness, and partly by force. Thus, though according to his 
declaration, the Jews ought to hate been permitted to em- 
bark, it was delayed from day to day, in order to gi\^^ them 
time to (ihange their opinionSj^ In the same manner, three 
ports had been mentioned from which they might set sail ; 
but royal orders l^(‘-re issued tliat no j)ort should now be open 
to them except tjnjtof Lisbon, which brought j^great numlflir 
of eJews to tinsi place. la the mean time, the day fixed in the 
edict expired ; and thoec who had been unable to take to 
fligli*# were immediately leA awayjnto captivity.”* • 

We may gather from tliis extract and more'particularly 
from th^J reflections wlii«b follow it, tTiat the virtuous his- 
torian of the r^igr^of Emmanuel, Jerome Osorio, did not par- 
take, the prejudices* cf his country fiien,, and that he was dis- 
j^is^ad with their crue*lty. •Os^lrio was born in 1506; and 
died bishop of Sylvesf situated in tAie- kingdom of Algarves, 
iVi the year 1580. But tl\e spirit of toleration apparent in 
liis work became, after his dcadi, nearly eatinct in Portugal. 

* See Jerome OBorio’B llistcry of l^ing Emxp^nuel, Bojk I. chap. viii. 
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It is nevertheless to this Fery violenci ana pcrsccutij^n that 
the Portuguese traefe the singular njixture of the Jc3wish 
blood witii that of fheir chief nobility. fUlie "re&ter nurSfier 
of tlie captives recovered their liberty by a^simulatcd con- 
version to the faith of their persecutors. . To these their 
children were restored, and, some were even adopted into tlui 
families which had preser^ted them at the baptismal font, and 
were.permitU'd at the same time to a^suiUe tlfeir name.' Those 
who refused to adopt ,lhis plan perished wretchedly at the 
stake or by famine, and the very name of such amopg the 
Jews entirely disaiipanred. The former, however, though 
ftiey did not vmUure to face the terrors of martyrdom, w(*re 
not, in trutli^, faithless to the God of their fathers. On the 
<*ontrary, we are assjire<l that they continued to bring up their 
children in the tenets of the Catholic faith, without acquaint- 
ing thorn with their real origin; but as soon as theyha\e 
attained the age of fourteen years, the age fixed upon in the 
harbarous edict of Emmanuel, they are suddenly introduced 
into a religious assembly of their own nation, where their 
real bi|^th and the laws which corplcinn them are revealed to 
►/’'em. They arc then requinnl to choose bet^'een the God 
of their fathers and that of their persecutors ; a sword 
jdaced in their hands ; and in cas€ of their remaining Catho- 
lics, the sole favour and regard expected from t?tem towards 
the blood from which they sprang is to sacrifice their fathers 
on the^'spot with their own hands, father than delivcp thorn 
over, as their faith exacts, to t|^e Inquisition, where they would 
perish in the severest torments. Should they refuse to do 
this, they are then required to enter into n solemn national 
engagement, \o serve the Creator oi the universe according to 
the worshi}) of the patriarchs^ llir priafinc, fathers of the 
human race ; and we are informed,, there h5s not been a sin- 
gle exh*mple, in tills impressive cefcmony, in whieli ihe^voung 
man has not embracecl^^the most generous aftternative. 

It is painful to contemplateVitfn What rapidity ff.nalicism 
and intolerance, when once excited amongst the peojile, ex- 
ceed the views even<of their. proFioters^ the occasion ol 

ji newly converted Jew, in tEc year 1506, who had apyr*iivd 
to disbelieve in some miiacle, the people of Lisbon rose, and 
having assassinated him, burnt his* dead body in the jmblic 
square. A moiiK, in the midst of the tumult, addressed 'the 
populace, exhorting th^em no? to rest satisfied with so slight 
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a vengeance, in itturl for such an insult offered to Our 
Lonl, Two other monk^ then raising^ the crucifix, placed 
tliepiselves iit* the l^eatl of tlic seditiousj mob, crying aloud 
only tljese words : “•Heresy! heresy! Exterminate! exter- 
minate!” And dpring tlic three following days, two thousand 
(if lh(3 newly converted, men, woineri, ai/d children, were put 
to the sword, and their reeking limbs, yet warm and palpitat- 
ing, bui*nt in theipublic phices of the city. Tli^ same fana- 
ticism extending to the armies, converted Portuguese soldiers 
into the executioners of infidels and tlie tyrahts of the East. 
At length, in the year 1540, John III. succeeded in establishing 
tli{« Jiujuisltion, whieli the progress of superstition had fceeik 
long preparing, throughout all his dominions; afid the national 
cliaracter underwent a complete change. *Tlie'dt/feat of King 
Sebastian, at Alcacer el Kibir, in 1578’ was only an acci- 
dental occurrence; but the submission of the Portuguese to 
the loss of their independence, under the yoke of Spain, was 
the consequence of the degradation of the old national spirit 
of the people. They had formcirly slicwn on many^occasions, 
but ill particular under Alfonso J. and John L, that they 
scorned to tr’4st their national existence to the rifjlits oj. 
])nitended rights of a woman ; and that lliey preferred a bas- 
tard, llieir own coiintrymar„ for a sovereign, rather than a 
iorelgu l*^git*|nate king. The two ancient heroes of Portu- 
gal, Egaz Moiiiz, and the constablii Pereira, had rendered 
tliomselves deal to the nation for having supported thi# very 
cause at two^ distinct periods. l>ut on the death of tife car- 
dinal Henry, in 1 §80, the Poftuguese submitted, without 
making any re&is^|incc, to the arms of Philip II. ; and the 
nation was slprlly after oppressed witli the weight of a twe^ 
fold despotism, luttlf civil and religiqus. During a space of 
sixty years, Pofti^gal eontiimed thus subjected to a foreign 
yoke;. Tlie three Pliilips^H. III. JY.) wli^ succeeded* each 
other (J!i |-he throve, and whose ^chlfracters we have already 
described, in reference bc^th to thedvinj^d^m of Naples and the 
Spains, t/cated with a blill greater degree of harshness and 
m*gligencc tlieii*Pc#tn^uese subjects, whom they were led to 
consj^r as tlieir former ri;Jals^ Tfie latter were afflicted 
wifli nfl the calamities which overtool^ tlie Spanish monarchy. 
The Dutch gradually d^r’A ed thejn of the largest portion of 
theii; East Indian possessions, and Iho source^ of their riches 
became thus dried up. The same ifation erased the monuments 
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of their glory, and made, them doubly feel their owifi weak- 
ness and degeneracy^ and that of thev* monaroji. Th^ revo- 
lution of 1640, wtiich advanced John* IV^of Vhe housO of 
Braganza to the throne, was less a proof of the energies of 
the Portuguese, thcyi of the ex/^reme feebleness of the Spa- 
niards. The former sustained, during twenty-eight years, a 
war in support of their independence, but without recovering 
the .character? which had constituted the glory and tile power 
of their ancestors. John IV. was a prince of very indifferent 
talents ; and his son Alfonso VI. was an extravagant mad- 
man, and was deposed by means of an intrigue carried on be- 
••tween his queen and his own brother. After the peace con- 
cluded with tlie Spanish in 1668, the nation again sunk into 
sibject sloth and , superstition. The profligacy of private 
manners, and the indifference of the citizens, were in exact 
relation with this corruption of the public character. liabour 
was esteemed a disgrace, commerce a state of degradation, 
and agriculture too 1‘atiguing an employment for the indolence 
of the poiisints. The Portuguese of the present age, who 
form jj. large portion of the population of the Indies, pass their 
Mves in a state of utter uselessness, equally deJ^ising the na- 
tives of the country and the Euroi)eaiis, and fearful of debas- 
ing themselves by labour, but ii6t by mendicity. It is thus 
they have dispossessed themselves of their nobibst establish- 
ments ; and thus Macao, ‘a Portuguese town in China, is now 
nothif^g more than an English faefory. It is of no ayail that 
its sovereignty belongs to Portugal ; that its istiimus is im- 
pregnable, its climate delicious, and its Situation unequalled 
for the advantages of commerce. There is no instance there 
df a Portugy>cse exercising any profession^ or entering into 
the public offices. This* stato of uipathyi ai^J these absurd 
prejudices fostered against industry, have aftogether deprived 
the people of Portagal of tjieir foraacr commerce, of theij' popu- 
lation, and of their glory; yek* these consequences ar^nottobe 
attributed to their relation^ or trta’cies Avith foreign states. 
The Inquisition, and the apathy by which it is followed, have 
thus consigned them ovor tapoAicrty. . 

In the midst of the national decline,' the Portuguese 
a great abundance of -peets, during t\<e seventeenth century ; 
but none of these were deserving df any real reputation. In- 
numerable sonnets, bucdlics and eclogues invariably dull,*and 
more affected and insipid than those tflat preceded them, vied 
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wuh, vJithout excelling each otheu ; and the most tedious 
moiyfbny prevailed tijg-ough every branch of their poetical 
coiJIpositionS. • • 

The most remarkable character belonging to this last ejjoch 
is a voluminous nuthor, wh§se writings are often consulted 
with regard to the ancient literature, fhe history, and the 
statistics of Portugal. Ilia taste, liow'-ever, was much inferior 
to his industry ; and his poetry scarcely possessf^s any ay ruc- 
tions to reward the reader for its perjisal. Yet Manuel de 
Faria y Sousa enjoyed a very brilliant reputalion. As in the 
case of Lope de Vega, the production f/ an immense mass of 
compositions during the course of his life was considcr(?& a» 
investing him wdth a just title to fame. His (flssertations on 
the art of poetry have long been esteemec^ by the Portuguese 
as the basis of all sound criticism ; while his six cantos of 
sonnets and his eclogues have been held up as models in their 
style. The influence which he exercised over the taste of the 
age w-as considerable. He wms born in the year 1590; and at 
so early an age as fifteen, he w^as introduced into pijblic affairs 
by one of his relations, wha retained him as secretary in the 
office to which^e himself belonged. In fact, Manuel de Far^^^ 
shortly discovered great capacity and facility in conducting 
business ; though his talents were of little use in advancing 
his fortune, fee repaired to the court of Madrid, whose sove- 
reignty at that time extended like^dse over Portugal, and 
afterwards passed to Horne in the suite of some emba^y, but 
without reaping the reward due Jo his exertions, or improving 
his situation in life.* On his return to Madrid, he renounced 
his engagements vAth public affairs, in order to devote him- 
self altogetlffer tt^ composition ; and he applied^ himself wifli 
cxti’cme diligeiyie to the ctmpUtion •f his llistory of Portugal, 
or Portuguese Eiiropc, as* well as to his Fountain Aganippe, 
and lys Commentary up^ Cair|^ens ; l»astin^ of liaving 
written, “every dfly of his*life,«twelv^ slieets of paper, each 
page consisting of thirt^^tlvies* ifntil tfie time of his death ; 
which happeniijg in the year 1649, put a period to his unpa- 
ralleled industry. . • • • • 

chief part of ManueKle Faria’s productions are written 
in the Castilian tongu^, and cannol correctly lie said to be 
exclusively of a literary ftature. •• His Portuguese Europe is 
nevertheless more deserving of attiSntion with regard to its 
style, and the talentwliich it dismays for narrative and orato- 
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rical composition, than fpr its historical iherits, the qjkactness 
of its researches, orflhe soundness of^its criticism. In com- 
bining the entire history of Portugal, fyom the origin o^ the 
world, in three volumes folio, published at liisbon in 1675, it 
appears to have been the desigij^ of Faria to preserve the in- 
terest of his subject‘oy briljiancy of idea and by the charm of’ 
language, and to attract the attention of the reader by the 
spirit that {^reathes in every linc,„and evhn by thd force of 
untitheiSis and conceit.^ The taste prevalent at that period in 
vSpain, among f?uch writers as Gongora, Gracian, and Quevedo 
liiiijself, extended likewise over Portugal. Besides, the Por- 
•tughese Europe, being written in Castilian, is altogethel to 
be referred td the Spanish school. We should doubtless con- 
sider history ill a t^ery mistaken point of view, if we should 
suppose with our author, that the serious and dignified tone, 
together with the lucid order and simplicity, which it requires, 
are to be made subservient to a continual desire of shining, 
and to a crowd of promiscuous ideas and daring images. But 
it is only j man of sujierior talents wlio is likely to fall into 
such an error ; and in fact wl^ile we peruse the work of 
^ J|;'aria/we cannot lielp regretting, at every lide, the unfortu- 
nate rnisapidication of the talents with which he was endowed, 
I shall here endeavour to convoy an example of his style of 
composition, taken at hazard from the work ;* .4s far, at least, 
as its peculiarities can be transmitted into another tongue. 
Tlic subject turns upon the continifal wars carried on between 
Castile and Portugal, which fatigue the hislouian by their 
monotony, and escape the most lenacirtjs memory. Faria, 
however, constantly relieves their tedious^ess, no less by the 
at! king turn which he gives to 'uis narrative, •than by the 
choice of his expression^ : , , ^ * * r * 

“Perpetual struggles for superiority,” Uta observes, “the 
most grasping a^rice, tUe dcsiri^ of depriving each other of 
what in fact belonged to* bojh, ahd the foKy of ne^ er being 
satisfied with whatHfiey {jolsses^qjlj plunged Portugal and 
Castile into fresh wars, during the reign of the Emperor Don 
Alonzo, in the year \\ 35^ Djsco^l led to t^olihlions, and these 
again gave rise to fresh discord.; and the party whijjJtr-^Jftd 
obtained the advantiigejn committiiyj injuries, easily forgot 
the losses it had itself sustained, fii the superior pleasure .of 
having inflicted tliem upon its rival. To produce evil, though 

* Sec vol. ii. part i. cap. iii. p. 39, of the' JUurupa Fortuguesa. 

* * 1 • 
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'vvitliout j^esining any adfanlage fronj it, was pronounced a 
victoiw> and blcjod inunc^ated, and tire def cured the villages 
•of tl^ two nations, eagh of whom escaped# from the recollec- 
tion of their own (Extended sufferings and ruin, in the reflection 
that they had subjcttted their ^lemy to the same calamities.’* 

• In such detached passages as the^e, pefliaps, little can be 
poi'ceived except the force and vivacity of their style : but 
Avhen sueft qualitietfas thesr^ are continued throughout three 
folio volumes, we become wearied with pie continual display . 
of antitlu'sis and research, and we recognize inithis misappli- 
cation of genius the symptoms of its approaching decline. 

'rtiG remainder of Faria’s works in prose have obtained Ifess • 
celebrity ; the same defects are every where apparent with 
ilic addition of otliers, but without the sarrib ordaiflented and 
brilliant style. Ilis Commentary upon Camoens, in wliieli he 
expresses the strongest admiration for that great poet, is re- 
markable for its total deficiency in appreciating that which 
constitutes the cliief beauty of the poem. The mythological 
p(*(]antry, which is too often the fault of Camoens, is^the very 
(juality for which he is most cjjnspicuous in the eyes of Faria. 
Th(i commentator also, in his turn, overpowers the iHader^ 
with a parade of useless erudition ; taste, judgment, refine- 
ment, are all equally wanting; and the commentary is valu- 
able only inasri|uch as it contains pai ticulars relative to the 
lives of Camoens, and of the PortnguesKj navigators. The same 
author likewise undertook Tb write the life of the poet o§ the 
liusiad ; to piU it into the shape of an eclogue ; and to cora- 
})ile that eclogue from*various scaftered lines of the poet him- 
hL'lf. It would be (iifficult to point out a w^ork more truly 
tedious, more destitute of interest and of poetry, ^nd compre-* 
bending so much idn]^ and ^iperile labour. A large body of 
notes serves to exlilbit the Ijceiises which the author permitted 
himself in this species of moi^ic work, changing sometimes a 
word arfd •sometimes a syllable in, the verse on whibh he was 
• employed ;,yet, afteV all, he jibAaps'ilght in these altera- 
tions, as both the w'ord and syllable so substituted may be met 
with in the work? of^amoens^ , , , 

a far greater nambor of sonnets which he had com- 
posed, Faria selected onlj^six hundred to present to 'the publit\ 
fouB hundred of which areifi Castiliiin, and the rest inPortu- 
guesa In these we may observe, in general, mqipt of the defects 
of Marini, of Lope de V^ga, and iJf Gongora, exemplified by 
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turns ; a singular degree of affectlition and reseaj^cli, forced 
and inflated imagfiia, besides consid/irable liy perbole -and pe- 
dantry of style. *There are, however, ra few ’e?tceptionar ; and 
these arc by no means deficient in real feelihg and grace. The 
ideas are not sufficiently strjjlting to call lor translation into 
another tongue, but I shall subjoin in a note two poems whicli 
Jioutterwek has already pointed out.* 

,Both in his eclogues, and in* his discourse upbn pastoral 
poetry, it was the oVject of this author to shew, from exam- 
ples and arguments which he adduced, that all the ••passions, 
and all the occupations of mankind, could oflly be treated 
poetically in f)roportion as they took a pastoral form. He* him- 
self arranged his bucolics in the following order : viz. amatory 
eclogues, those oji the chase, piscatory, rural, funereal, judi- 
ciary, monastic, critical, genealogical, and fantastic. We may 
readily form an idea of the .nature of the poetry to be found 
in the idyls which under this disguise proceeded from his pen. 

Next to Manuel de Faria y Sousa, the first rank among 
the Poi^uguese poets of this age must be awarded to Antonio 
Barbosa Bacellar, who lived, between the years 1610 and 
166'd, and who, by a somewhat rare choi(?e among men of 
letters, forsook the r(‘gions of poetry, where he had distin- 
guished himself, for the Courtis' of jurisprudence. His poems 
were published before he had reached his tTitjnty-fifth year ; 
but the reputation which he acquired by his defence of the 
rights of the house of Braganza to the throne, at the period of 
the revolution, induced hip to abandon the IV^ses for a more 
lucrative career. He was the first, hbwever, who conferred 
oil the poetry of Portugal that kind of# 2 legy which is distin- 
guished by the name of Saudartes; verses intended to convey 
amorous complaints and wisher texpre^sed^in solitude. Our 
modern taste will no longer ^ountenj*fice these love-sick 

^1 ^ c 1 

* Niiifus^diinfastio prado, taiitiermosai', , Seniprc qitf torno a ver o f ellu prado 
(iuf nclle cada qual mil flojes gcra,«^‘ Onde, pnmenra vez, a sofierana 

l)e que sc tuce a humana^irimavet’a/' mviudadc encontrey, con forma humanii^ 

Com cores, como bellas, delcilos<is; * Oii humano esplendor dfilieado. 

llullezas, o bcllczas lununosas, E me acordo do talhc dclicado, 

Que 801S abono da cons^inte esfora;^ Do uso dtinde ambrosia e nectar mana, 

(,Jue todiis me ucudisseys, bein quisera, ^ Da fala, quo d.i vida quando engana, 

Cum \ossas luzes, c com vossas rosii^. ^ Da brBnca.ma 6 , c do cri^tal |a 4 fud#< 

De lodas me tra'zcy mae;; ^Ijundantes, Do menco soave, que fazia 
Porque me miporta, note bello dia, Crerr que do brando zefiro tocada, 

A porta ornar da minha Albania Sella. A primavera toda sc movia, ' 

Mas vds, do voss# culto vigftantes, Dc novo tonio a vcr<a alma alfrazada, 

O adorno me negays, que cu preu* ha, E en\ dese3ar s6mentc aquelle diu. 

Torque belKis uuin soys da|nte della. ,Vejo a gloria real toda cifrada. 
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lameiiti 4 tit)ns, eternally repeated with Scarcely any variation of 
^sentijpents, nptwithstanAnj^ their graceful and harmonious 
language, and th« beauty and variety of their imagery. Ja- 
cinto Freire de Andrade is likewise esteemed one of the best 
poets of this period, as well a^he most distinguished writer 
of prose. His poems are almost wholly of a burlesque cast, 
lie treated, in a aery ha^py vein of wit and ridicule, the 
florid style and pretensions *of the imitators of GPongora^ of 
those wjio flattered themselves that th(fy were# giving proofs 
of their poetic genius, in the pomp of their tiresome mytho- 
log)t and of their disproportioned imagerj-. With this vi#w, 
Andrade produced a short poem upon The Lm:es of Poly- 
phernus and Galatea, which may be considgred in 4he light of 
a parody on that of Gongora. But the ridicule which it was 
liis object to throw on this composition did not discourage his 
countrymen ; for at no distant period, several more poems of 
Polyphemus, no less absurd than that which he liad thus ex- 
])osed, made their appearance. 

But Andrade acquired still more reputation by Ms Life of 
Don Juan de ^a.<tro, fourtif Viceroy of the Indies. • This 
was, at onetime, esteemed a masterpiece of biographical com-^ 
j)osition, and was translatcf^ into sev^eral languages. The 
Portuguese thwiiselves held it up as their model of elegance 
and purity in \istorical narration ; not offended, as we now 
are, by the laborious and a^adied conceit of the thought^ and 
by the affectation with which they are expressed.* Jimn de 

* Jacintha Frcire de Ai'drAJe lias acquired*© nnicli reputation by this life of Joao 
(Jc Castro, that I think it rifjlit to give an example of tlie style, which was then regarded 
:i'. a model for that of all hgtoriaiis. It is also proper to give a specimen of the Poi- 
lugucse prose t • • 

“ Tnunfante Carlos, cowo^nitro Scipiaodaguerra de ATiica, se vejl dcscansar entre 
applauses c aeclamnvuyis de Kuropa^pideralose ch#mar antes fundudor que herdoiru 
de scu im]ierio. Voltou 'ginibem c iiossa armada ao purto de Lisboa, onde Dom Joad 
.'jfhou, nos brayos do Key, e sanda\o«ns do povo, mayor premio, do quo engritara do 
Cesar; e conio varnd que t:i6 bcin sabi^dcsprcsaiVsua niesri^ fama, .se retirifc a suu 
quiiita de'Cinjra, desejando viver para inesino, iMvendosc no servij;9 da patria de 
maneira, que ncm o desemparava conio inuiil,«icm o b^scava como ambicioso. Aqui 
A so reeroava com hud estranlia e nova acricuAuJi, cortuiAla as arvures que produziad 
fruto* plantaAdo em seu lugar arvorcflJl syhestres e estereis, qui^a mostrando que 
servia tad desinteressado, que nem da terra que agricullava, esperava paya do benc- 
heio . mas que muito, lftess#||Oueo caso do que podiad produsir os penedos de Ciiitra, 
quern sopbe pisar con desprescf os ruLl. c AiainaRtcs dA Orieute " (L. I. p. 13. 
i-dit^r-AJ • ^ 

It IS noronly the stjlc -which is inflated in this fragnmnt, the sfintinvents themselves 
arc impressed vnth the rhodomonJpidc which is ap])ai«nft throughout the work 1 know 
not ^'hether it is Castro or Aiidnt^ whom we m^st accuse of being always in search 
of a false grandca’’, the former might, indeed, root up the olives and replace them 
With bflrren tree®, without making a display of the %cntimcnt% which his biographer 
ascribes to him. But if he wished to shew hml»lf impartial, even towards nature, far 
from exciting in our nninds any admiri^ion ot lus generosity, it only leads one to doubt 
his judgment, or Ills g'K)d faith. _ • * • 
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Castro floui’islied the' epoch so' glorious for the Poi;fuguese 
arms, when they founded tliat extensive empire whiclf^ soon 
traced its ruin to* the sloth and luxury of its conquerors in 
the following age. Andrade, however, appears to be inspired 
by a sense of their ^ancient virtues ; and he recounts the ex- 
ploits of his hero with equal dignity and simplicity. It. is 
he wdio has rendered so celebrated the story of the cnustaeliio 
given as a* pledge by tlie viceroy of the Indies. De Castro, 
after having sustained the memorable siege of Diu against the 
arms of the King of Cambaya, and triumphed over forces 
wh’ch appeared irresistible, resolved to rebuild that fortress 
from its foundations, in order to prepare himself fur another 
siege. Unfortunately, the royal finances were exhausted ; 
there were no pre^iious articles, nor any means of paying the 
labourers and soldiers employed. The Portuguese merchauts 
at Goa having been fre(jueiitly deceived by the j>roTnises Ibr- 
inerly made, were no longer wdlliiig to give credit to Do 
Castro. Jlis son Ferdinand had been killed during the siege, 
lie was desirous of disinterring his bones, to send them as a 
pled^. to the merchants of Goa*, that he woKild perform liis 
* ♦engagements with them, for the money which he wished tluuri 
to advance. But they were no Jonger to be found ; the fiery 
climate having already reduced them to dust^ He tlien cut 
oir one of his mustnehips, which he sent as a gage of honour 
that Jie would fulfil tlie conditions** I liavc no jdedge whi( li 
I cair now call mine,’^ he thus addressed tlicm^ c^iceiil iny 
own beard, Avhich I now seiU you by lliidriguez de Azca (hIo ; 
lor you must be aware that I no longer ^possess gold, silvei-, 
*or effects, nor any thing else of any value, to obtain your eoii- 
lidence, except a short imd di^ sinccrityf ^hich the Lord my 
God has given me.” Upon this glorious gajj:c* Juan de Castro 
in fa4*t obtaiiied^the mopey of wluc-h li(3 Avas in want ; and 
his mustiwiliio, afterwai*^s redeemed by Uvs family ft'om tli(^ 
liands of his credit«a% is^sfedl ^meserved as a monument of 
his loyalty and devotion to the interests of his coiihtiy. 

Among the imitators of Gongora,c«:n •i.lie seventeenth 
century, aie recko‘ned * 8imao ^Torc^’ao Coellio, Do^w of 
LaAvs, attached to tlje^ Inquisition, A^ho likewise pfoduced 
some Sauckides; Duarte l^ibeiro de Jflacedo ; Fer-ram Corp-: 
dc la Cerda, avIio died, Bishop of Oporto ; ano ^ lady^Avho 
Jiad taken the veil, Sister-J/ioIante dd) Ceo. fVe sliall give 

one sonnet from the jten of the list of these writers, Averc it 

* « f 
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only to spfford a single specimen front the Portuguese, of that 
afleoialion apd rcscurcll, arising from a ftesire of exhibiting 
brilfiancy of tal^it, t»jhich we have observed at particular 
periods more or less infcbting the literature of every people ; 
.when poets, finding the various depariraents of their art 
already filled by their predecessor*s, are desirous of opening 
an origiivil career for themselves, and of giving a new direc- 
tion to the art, though desfitute of that vigour oWmaginatioii 
and true feeling which can alone gi^’c fresh existence to 
J)oetr 3 ^ The Sister Violante do Ceo was a Dominican re- 
elu^, and esteemed, in her own time •a model of piet|r as 
well as of poetic taste. She lived between tl^ years 1601 
and 1603, and left behind her a very conshierabl(^ number of 
j)nems, both upon sacred and profane subjects. The sonnet of 
whieii we subjoin a version, as far as such affected phrase- 
ology is ca[)able of translation, was addressed to her friend 
!Jluriana de Luna, and upon that name the equivoque turns : 


SONNET. 


Muses, that 'mid Apollo’s gardens straying, ^ 
VViLl^your sweet voices catch the enamour’d airs ! • 
!Miises divine, sweet solaccrs of cares ! 

Nurses of tender thoughls ! fresh liowers displaying 
Most sweet to the youmg god of day, delaying 
llii steeds to gaze ; yet l{;a\c his gaudy spheres ! 

A Buna, lo * most like a sun appears, 

Youn^tlowcrs of j^ig m churm$ of love arraying ; 

, She will prepare a gaiden fiiirer far, f 

Fijll of harmonious sweets ; and should jmu doubt 
Lest sueh de'ighls lose by fhcoiistancy, 


Their pure light drawn from Luna’s waning star — 

Know, Gt^ico diving iliat ganien fenced about 
Wilh'thc gterual walls of immortalily.* • 

Tliose who m^ly^bo mo/e*expcrt fliuii I dare venture to 
myself at similar iflterpretut^ons, will decide wdijpther 
i\Iariam»dp Luna iu poirfcssion tf a beautiful garden, or 
A\a.s preparing to give a concert, ,\vJiich»\iiolantc addresses as 
i!ie ganleh of • harmony, *of had really written a poem: 
►Strange intatuatwn the human mind, which could be led 


no jardni do rcy do dia, 
Soltandi) .1 doce vo/, iirL-ndt is o urnto ; 
]^('idddes que .idinirando o peiisSnonlto, 
As*tlores .mpiuiMitais que Apollo cna, 
Ueixai fleix.u do'%ol aeompAwhia, 

Qup Itizendo iiivcio^io o lirrnam<*«to, 
Huiua I.un quo he sol,c que he poru :i^), 


E Jerque nad ciiidois,quc tal ventura 
PAde p*{^r. tiibuto a varied ado, 

Pelo que tem ilc Lua a luz mais pura, 
Sabey, q\^ por niercd da Uivindade, 
list'* 3aA am canort#sc assegura 
cmx' o inuro iminortw'J da ct'irnidade. 
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to believe that any real ingenuity and fancy is displayed in 
tlie expression of alJsurdities like thei.e ! , \ 

Another poet belonging to the sayle age and school is 
Jeronymo Bahia, who once enjoyed a considerable degree of 
reputation, which nQ^vv no longer exists. He is the author of 
one of the numerous poemfs on the Loves of Polyphemus and 
Galatea, and opens his colossal eclogue in tjlie following stanza 
full*’ of ..antitheses, wliich may en'able us to form a pretty 
accurate idea of the i^ist. 

Where Lilybseus’ giant-foot ia hound 
4, By the sunrounding Neptune’s silver chain, 

' Pride of the sky, the toiment of the ground • 

oft which he rests, Jove’s glory, Typhon’s pain ; 

M'itKin a |^lain upon that mountain found, 

(ColoBBiil mount and Colysseal plain) 

To a cold cave a rock obstructs the way, 

Where dwells old Night, nor ever enters Day. 

Among the poems of the same author, we meet with a ro- 
mance addressed to Alfonso VI. congratulating both that 
monarch Sind the country on having devised an expedient to 
consohdate the independence di the Portug?iese monarchy, 
hnd to insure victory to his arms. Saint Anthony of Padua, 
born at Lisbon in 1 J 95, and regarded as the patron saint 
of the Portuguese, had just been solicited by the most solemn 
prayers and supplicatioijs to accept a rank in Uie army ; and 
the p^’iests assured the people Ihf t the celestial inhabitant 
had signified his consent. From that time the Saint enjoyed 
the elevated rank, thougli tLo church iv his name received 
the pay, of Generalissimo of the Portuguese armies: 

Henceforward,” exclaims Bahia to the King, “ cease to 
enrol your Subjects in the army ; Saint Anthony himself has 
assumed a command in your ranti, and lu^.^ho delivered his 
father will likewise ensufcr the freedom of his country.”* 

The Portuguese colofiies, sinVe the seyentcentlj •entury, 
have added some nawibs textile list pf poets who flourished in ^ 
the mother-country. Fraricis8o de Vasco ncellds, one of 
tiiose authors of sonnets whom we mqy cowsidcr most fre(3 
from affectation an& bai taste, born at Madeira. He was 
guilty, however, of treating, in imitation of Gong(jfti,*thc 
old fable of Polyphemus f^nd GalatelHi so constant a favourite 
with the Spanisjji and Portuguese poets. Andrea Nunez de 

•! J 

* Dcixai mais hstas, pois ja ttue cotno suo pay hvrou 

Santo Antonib bo alistoti, f •* Sua patna livrari. 
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a poet of the Brazils, whtsre lie was born and edu- 
cat^., though fie died irPPortugal, in the order of the Theatine 
monks. His devotional pieces may be reckoned among the 
best productions pf the age. It is thus that a new nation, 

■ apparently destined to iiihefit the genius of the ancient 
Portuguese, already commenced its career, and prepared the. 
elements of a mighty entire beyond the European seas. 
The productions of these oilferent poets of tlu^ sevwit^nth 
century, whose names are so seldom hffard beyond the limits 
of their own country, have b(jen collected together, under 
litles whicli of themselves suniciently i^idicate the false 4aste 
which then prevailed. One of them is entitlecl^J'A/’ Phoenix 
Jlccived; another The Posidion o/* -lpg/7o;*b(ith of which 
titles prepare us for the degree of critical discretion exer- 
cised in tile selection of the contents.* 

The political state of Portugal during the seventeenth 
century led to the downfal of its theatre. The country Inid 
been united to the crown of Spain before any great dramatic 
genius had appeared, or the art had properly devel^ied itself. 
Lopede Vega, ♦ind afterward^ Calderon, ennobled the tipanish 
scene under the reign of the Philips. But the court 
Lisbon ceased to exist ; and^the Spanish comedians, invited 
thither by tlij dilferent viceroys, exhibited only the pieces of 
the Spanish '%raiiiati.-»ts. TJie very small number of early 
Portuguese dramas wri^l^n by Gil Vicente and by Mranda 
were iifadcqiiate to the .supply of sufficient materials ior the 
Portuguese tlientre.. The high%'eputation of Spanish litera- 
ture at that period^ throughout all Europe, induced the poets 
ef Portugal, to compose* nut more frequently in the;y 
•nvu than in tin*. Ggstilian tongue ; and those wtio possessed 
drainati(i taleiift gdevoted*fheui to *the tiieatre of Madrid, 
i: aving their own nationaf stage altogether deserted. ^ , 

It \v%s,not uuti| after tlKjTpeace erf’ loGS, when tfie indepen- 
denee of Portugal "was ryeugnizjjd, tliirt^l was perceived lur.v 
far tlic niftioiial spirit had ifeftu-iorated. 'I'lie people appeared to 
liave fallen iutc#a tj^ieral lethargy ; wliieh, towards the close 
of the seventeenth ceiTtuiTj^ci-iued to e:jfteiid not only to the 
litft afcre but to the military aifll iiav^d energies, of the state, 

^ ’I’hese, however, au- merely j.ii Lhe fa.ntd'stic titles of the originals. 

The first .uid Ifco least dcspieahle is perh.v.is the #ork. of IV^thiaK Pereira da Silva, 
entitled. ^ a- i cuci'.cidu, Ox'^Ohi n<t Po-ium Mfll.oreit rtujenhos Portuyucscit, 
Lisboa, 1740, 5 vols «vo, and the other, Livvi rue o cUirim da Fatna dd. Fostilhao 
ue Apolh, Sic. 2 vols. lisbon, iTol. * • • 

VOL. U. • • ^ o r . ^ 
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which were equally cleatroycd. Xiie national indeislry and 
finances declined together; while a weak and iin))ecilegof’erri- 
nientwas ignorant alike of the means wbfcli conduced to itiown 
interests and to those of the people. At the commencement oi 
the war of the succession in Spain, the government was even 
undetermined respecting its own wishes and intentions; some- 
times joining the French and sometimes t|ie Knglisli party, as 
ciroamstancms seemed to direct. 'Portugal thenceforward, in 
its literary no jess tham in its political relations, was swayed 
alternately by the influence of these two rival nations. 

Puring the protratited reign of John Y. between the }Yars 
1705 and I75p, the government made several oflTorts to revive 
the literary, clj^arac/|Cr of the nation, willi a view of conferring 
upon the throne that degree of lustre of nliieli the rest of the 
European sovereigns of the time were ambitious. Tlie 
Portuguese Academy of Languages was thus formed in J 7H ; 
that of History in 1720; but neither of these establishments 
have fulfllled the expectations generally entertained of them. 
The strict relations maintain(‘d by the government with 
Englajijid was the only circuinstafeice that dimijiislied in some 
measure the violence of its persecuting sjnrit. 

TJie reign ol’ doseph Emanuel, whieli eonlinucd from tlie 
year 1750 until 1777, apj)ears to have been more favourable 
lo the national eharueter. The savage de4»olisni of his 
minister the IMarquis oi Pomhal, t!’")U.gh it hrohahly stifled 
the rifing talents ol’ individuals, roused the nation at lengtli 
from its protracted slumhersn. 'ilie refoj[;m of tlie administra- 
tion and the progress of knowledge were fortimatelj" eomhiried 
with the other views of this h)rin\d able, tyrant. He loosened 
1 lie yoke oft superstition ; lie expelled tkertJesuils, wlio luihl 
tlie minds of the peojilo in suhjt'otion ; jind vhen lie liad 
arrived at the close of liis des])Otio careej*, it was observed 
with astoijishineJjt, tliaV not t^nly the ancient Ixit-nds of 
oppression, but th()iio*.wliich^. he had liimself imposed, wore 
alike broken. It av as during the' short reign ofFeterlll., 
between 1777 and 1786, that Portugal reafjed the fruits of 
this newly acquired liberty ; iioi were afl the elForts made by 
the last quegn, jVIary, to restore superstition and the piCcsl^ to 
their former influence, "^successful in ir peding the new impulse 
which the nation had received, and which a more frequent 
intercourse with the rest Europe was calculaied to jiro- 
inote. A Royal Acajlemy of Sciences was founded by the 
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Prince E-^gent ; and, sinc^ 1792, it has published its memoirs, 

relating* as well /to litera^pre as to science# annual prizes are 
^]istri^)uted ; and it continues to exercise A steady infliience 
over the taste, the critical spirit, and the drama of the nation. 

- The first poet, aild the most remarkable character of the 
eighteenth century in Portugal, is Francisco Xavier de 
JMcneses, Count of Ericeyra. He was born in 1673, and had. 
already dfstinguishJd hims#lf by the extent of l^is acqu^e- 
incnts and by his various talents, at twenty ^ears of age. 
Huring^lie war of the succession, he served in many cam* 
paigns, and attained the rank of gener#!, and of mastre do 
campo. In the year 1714, he was chosen patron-and sccrettry • 
of the Portuguese Academy; and in 1721, oneorthc directors 
of the Academy of History. His reputation jad t!ie8 extended 
throughout Europe ; and he preserved a regular correspon- 
dence wiili the most distinguished men of letters of his time. 
Boileau, whose Art of Poetry he had rendered into Portu- 
guese verse at a very early age, maintained an epistolary 
intercourse witli him until the time of his death. Jiiriceyra, 
a true disciple of the father of^Frcnch criticism, exerted him- 
self to introduce his jwinciples into Portugal. He died 
1744, two years after having published his HeJinqueidc, an 
epic puem, which lie had iihdertakeu early in life, and to 
hiedi lie attaAed his chief hopes of C(;lebrity. 

The natives Yf ihe SqiUh, tlio pcfiple of Italy, of Spain, 
and of P/irtugal, arc certainly gifted with a fertility of ifiaagi- 
nation, a tcn(ierness, and a vivacity, together with a richness 
of colouring in their ^xietry, beyond tlie spliere of Boileau’s 
art ; yet, perhaps, ftjr tliis very reason, a perusal of his works 
Avould have been ^attended with greater advant^e to them* 
than to tlie French *tIlemsi^)4ve.s« litogcneral, his criticism is 
wholly of a iK'gafivc cas/ ; lie delects faults, lie prohibits 
licence, but lie conceives iiotliin^ dcejdyKuul vividly; ho ' 
insjiires heitlier Elevation *nor •cntliq^iasm, and* he never 
dreams of* rousing the inV^girnitroft. Ills writings are by no 
means adapted iy inspire tlie French nation with that poetic 
fire which is found^^he pi#>ductior.s of*other nations, and 
in .wi%li the French are c«rtaijily deficient. Possessing a 
singular degree of jucjgment and di^iriminatioh, he is an 
author, nevertheless, who^ rules, •applied to the literature of 
othet" natiofcs, might teach their wrifcrs what to avoid, and 
how to retrench what fs swcrflu*us. In fact it was French 
,, Xo<f 2 
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criticism, introduced among the people of the Scyuth, which 
first led them to perceive the impos^tion and'absurdityeof the 
schodl of Marini, no less than that M Gofigora. From the 
same source, the writings of Ignacio de Luzan in Spain, and 
those of Count d^Ij^piceyra in Portugal, are to be esteemed far 
more correct, and of a far higher character, than any of those 
which had before appeared on the art of criticism, wi either of 
thnse Jang.iages. And if the ]jromulgation of these prin- 
ciples was not followed by the production of any masterpieces, 
or even of any works equal to those which had preccdt'd 
thorn, it must not be attributed to the new laws of conwo. i- 
lion derived /rom France, but to the exhaustion of the nation, 
which, aftpr^the destruction of its hopes and the loss of its 
glory, was divested of all originality. 

The promoters of French taste in Italy, in Spain, and in 
Portugal, were far however from confining themselves, in a 
strict sense, to the exactness, the sobriety of ornament, and 
the somewhat prosaic good sense, whicJi are the characte- 
ristics oLtlie authors, wliom they took for their model. Yet 
thosfi^ we imagine, who embrttced with sotinuch ardour a 
noetical creed foreign to the prejudices and education of their 
country, could not bo very deeply penetrated with a feeling 
of the national character, nor very susccptibley)f the influence 
of the national poetry. Tbeir literary attei/pts must have 
been pretty strongly tinctured wii.l'^the indi/vddual character 
whief? led them to make choice of such a system f and wc, 
must attribute the frigid ^diaraetcr (^f their compositions 
rather to the authors themselves, than to the rules which they 
adopted. A certain period of titfic, indeVd, must he allowed 
to elapse, a'tcr the introduction of a ne\'i j^octical code, ^YllCIl 
the spirit of controversy has aicd*away, an^^tsmost essential 
principles are no longer contested, 'd)ctbrft its influence can be 
fairly felt^and a})prccintcd. It w/ill then serve to restrain the 
ardour of those at ^its first introduction Avould hav(i , 

rejected it Avith disdain, and wili be of still greater *hdvantag(i 
to them than to others, inasmuch as ^he advacity of their 
imagination, or tlic inipctuosity'Df tlieu passions, would with- 
out its assistance liave carrit-J them beyond the proper 

The Count d’Ericbyra "was ambkious of presenting Ins 
country with a nationaj epic on a more correct and regular 
plan than that of Camoens^j, It was easy to point out in tlie 
latter the impropriety and^ perpetual contradiction which 
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strike us«n his two rival^mythologiesf and to censure the long 
oblivion into ^Jiich lie plunges Vasco de €rama, the apparent 
*hero*of his story, whilfe he diverges into Mstorical narrations 
too often dry and fatiguing. But the advice and directions 
of Boileau failed *to inspire* Ericeyra jtvith that national 
fervour which was felt by the soldier-poet, to endow him with 
the same.dreaminnr melancholy, or to invest him with that 
golden halo of love and gloi% which gave its colours to,all*the 
objects that Camoens beheld through tlie rpedium of its 
benras. *The Ilcnniqveide is a recital of events planned and 
exc(juted witli judgment and taste, but •expressed in a Ijne 
little elevated above that of prose. The hejo, Henry of* 
Burgundy, was the founder of the Portygue^e monarchy, 
Foii-in-law ol‘ Alfonso VI. of Castile, and tli4i lather of Alfonso 
Heiiriqucz. The action is founded on the Portuguese con- 
c[uests over the Moors,, which are recounted throughout twelve 
1 ‘antos in stanzas of octave verse. All the poetical rules are 
carefully observed, as well as the historical probability of the 
u'ork. A slight mixture of the marvellous is borro*ved from 
the Sibyls and from magic, aad the interest is tolerably well 
sustained, » 

On the opening of the poem, tlic Christian army is dis- 
covered in presence of the* JMoors, eomnianded by their 
sovereign Mui^. Henry is informed that a Sibyl, possessing 
tlio gift of propYicy, dwi4ii? in a cavern in the neighbourhood, 
and he secretly (piils his troops to discover her residence, 
which he readies after pas.dng liirougli a series of appalling 
dangers. The Sibyl is, how(jver, a Christian, and warmly 
interests herself in*thc fat^ of his armies : she directs him 
how to proceed, ru^^^als llie future, and permits 4iim to con- 
teinjdate the approachin<^*grrflKlciif of his country. The 
C^hristian army is attacked in tiie mean time by Muley; the 
so1(<iers*arc tliunderstruek a? the absence of*their cjiief ; they 
lu’gin to tlespair, fliey filter, and are ajiout to take to flight, 
wlien the •arrival^ of J hairy ?ihanges the fortune of the day. 
After this event, wlych attaches the epic interest of the poem 
entirely to his hero, tyllow atseribs of baftles, duels, sieges, 
and^v'Ntories, intermingled \^ith#a few love j^dvgptures, and 
liistly, the capture of Lisbon, which c*b?hpletes the work. 

We are informed by Ericeyra himself, in liis preface, that 
he sought A avail liimself of the t^aufies of all the epic poets, 
of Homer, Virgil, Ariosto, ^asso, Luctyi, and ^ilius Italicus. 
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And, in truth, we very frequently raeet with classical imita- 
tions in his lines ;**but, unfort uiiatdy, the lire and %ling 
which dictated those exquisite works, slfid which render them ‘ 
so worthy of imitation, are not discoverable in his com- 
position. The wha^e poem is*5n fact chilled witli an intole- 
rable coldness ; and the beauty of the versification and of the 
narratives is not sulRcient to atone for ^he abscrvcc of the 
living coul find fire of the genuind poet.* 

About the epoch oPEriceyra, some promise of a Portuguese 
drama began to dawn in Lisbon. During the whole sevcn- 
^ teerth century that city had to boast only of a Spanish theatj'e ; 
and such of the Portuguese as cultivated the dramatic art 
adopted the CastVian tongue. Added to which, John V. 
patronized an Italsan opera in Lisbon, wliich, supported by 
his munificence, soon appeared to flourish ; and this nc‘-w 
example gave rise to another species. of mixed spectacle. 
This consisted of comic operas played without the recitative, 
and composed probably with borrowed music, in the manner 
of the Ihtnch vaudeville.^ accompanied at the same time with 
all til® attractions and display *of the Italian opera. The 
jflecea were written by a Jew of the name of Antonio Jose, 
an illiterate and obscure individj^ial, whose coarseness both of 


* The onsuin;? stanzas from the Jlennqm'i^c, are given n*? a s£jcimon of it;, .stjle 
the manner m which the poem op^Mis is as follows; ^ 

Ji”.opa foy da iwpada fnlminnnte 


Eu^'ianto as nrmas, e o varan famoso, 

Que d^'o a Portugal principio regio , 
Cunsegumdu por forte e gem-roso 
Em guerra e paz, o nome inais egrrgi%'; 

E animado de espinto glonoso, 

Castigou dos inficiH o sacnlegio, 
lleixundo por prudeiite, e por ousado 
Has virtudes, i^impcrio eternizado 

The arrival of Henry at the gro; of the,Sib}}^- 


Teatro illustre, victiina glori isa, 

Asia vio no sou braw cruz bnlliante, 
E licou duseu nonic teiniTosn, 

I>e Africa a gentc harh.ira, e tnumfutits-, 
So Ihc pestrou rcndida e rcceos.i, 
ijrirascrfunaadordehuniquinto impono 
Quo do inundo domAie oulro Emisfriio. 


Daborrendagruta a cntrada defendiao 
Agudas folhas da arvore do Avcnio, 

E ctilk^'adas raizes, q^; so unia<i^ 

Mais que de (f ordio no ombai afo itonio : 

Penhascos desde a terra ao c^'o sobuu'iy 
Lubrieos os fez tauto o frjdlinvt‘’-iu»f * 

Que Hennque vio, subiudo resolutos 
Prccipitarsc 03 niaib velozcs brutos. 

And lastly, the combat bCween Ueni^ anc^ Ali. ^ 

Torrentc do cristal que arrebatada Ainda^iuc 

Inunda os vaib-s, e^supera os inon(ts,% ’^Causem no mundo estragos 
Exhala^ad sulfurea, que inflMtupda A tau^> impulso de cair dtsloito'^ 

P'ulmina as torres, rasga os orizontes, 

Vento setcntnonal, que cm furia irSda 
Agita os mares, e coo.gela as foktC', 

Be Deucalion o rapiiio diluvio, 

Chamas do Ethna, ardorcs do Vouvio, 


mare a tcya em borrida dispi’ta 
(Irftavan, com clanioros desmodidos . 
^Que nao entrassem 11a funcsta griiU 
Vs que assim^ intentavai^ pf^sunud'K, 
A oonstaii' i,t Tnais forco, e n^^oluta, 

Do «uda'i et rochas traguos bramitiON, 
■rlima vendo ujiirse em dfira gucrr.i 
Contra hum so corafao o mar c a toira. 

com seus rapklos jUeitos 
IS e c^o.s, 


Ti|da ff jzcu\'ad dos globos siiptnouv,, 
Nao scy se cxcedem doi valentos pcUos 
As nobres iras, e incliUj| ardorcs,* 

Com quo se vio ao ]m]ioto irai iin-lo 
Parar o cco, atrcrneccrbc o rim u do. 

• Canto xii. 
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style an(J imagination bktrayed the yulgar rank to which he 
had ^belonged/ A gejjuine \ein of hijpour and familiar 
* gaiety, howev’er^gav#Jife to the Portuguese stage for the first 
time ; there was* a certain vigour as well in the subjects as in 
the style ; and froTn the period of 1730 to 1740, the people 
rushed in crowds to the theatre. .The Nation seemed on the 
point of possessing its own drama ; when Antonio Jose, the 
Jew, was seized aid burn^ by order of the Inquisition, at the 
last auto-da-f6, which took place in the y^ar 174J, ^'ho 
managers were then, perhaps, alarmed lest their faith should 
become suspected by continuing the i^presentation of the 
unfortunate Jew’s productions, and flie theatre was in cdtise-^ 
quence closed. There are extant two collecflons of these 
Portuguese operas, dated 1746 and I78f, ii/ tWo volumes 
octnvo, whicli appeared without the aufhor’s name. The 
eight or ten pieces which they contain are all equally rude in 
])oint of language and construction, but are by no means 
deficient in sprigliflincss and originality. One of these, of 
which Esop is made the hero, and in which the brilliant ex- 
[)loits of the Persian war arc^whimsically enough included, in 
<u*der to exhibit battles and evolutions of cavalry ufhn the 
stage, gives to the character of Esop all the ridicule ai1?l 
gaiety of a true harleituiu.'^* 

But thoug^Portugal was in possosision of no real theatre, 
many highly ^ted diameters ntteui^dfMl, from time to time^ 
to fill up this vacancy ii^ifrir national hicraturc, by dwotiiig 
themselves the only branch poetry in which it ayTpeared 
to he ddicient. Afftonio Correa Gargao, whose works were 
published in ]773^and who, by his assiduous study of Horace, 
and by his efFortf^to introduce the lyric style am^ metre of tln; 
Ilomau poet in^o l^brtug^V acquired the name of the second 
Portuguese Ilorl!ce, att^pted likewise to reform the stage, 
and ty present his countrji w’ith j^me pi(#'es writtcritin the* 
manner df Teren^.. Tlui lifst of^hese. entitled Tl^atro Novo, 
— — * 

A Portuf^iicsi* p^t ol our own day Ij.is .vldrcsscd 'Nome lines to the memory of 
tliib victim oi tlie in a sMe extreme bulJness and scveniy. After 

p.ibsinjf in review several hum#i sacri(k'cs, no disj^raecful and atrocious 

tha* i>m^e which batned the altars ol^^e^iyi in hiood, he cxcl.iiins . 

O Antomo Jose doce e facefa T’oi no IjJiLMtro ao% teuf jocosos ditos 

lu quo lostc, o primeiro qucqil/aste tiuc nfl lidcio il voz de humanidado. 

Xom maiN re^'ul.n sono a scena lu?-i! infainc horrcnda.poinpa, que fogueiro 

Ofiovo da ^bb(-d mais seusivcl Te vej^ preparada ! 

The Kocio is the public jiJi.ce in L sbik provided for tlie exhibition of the 
uulos d(i je _ (j,, 
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is rather a sketch of his principles onUhe hramatic art, and*a 
critical account of si^ch works as liad Jill then appeared, Jlian 
a comedy intended to rest upon its merit's. Anoiher • 
specimen of his pen, under the title of Assemtjleaj or Partida^ 
is a satire upon the fashionable world, nearly of the same kind 
as the Cercle of Poiilfeinet. 

nie Academy of Sciences, having proposed a prize for the 
best Portuguese traged}', on tlie thirteenth of May, 1788, 
conferred tlic laurel crown on Osmia, a tragedy which proved 
to be tlie production ol* a lady, the Countess de Vimieiro. On 
opening the sealed envelope accompanying the piece, which 
p.^uaSy conveys tlie name of the autlior, there was found only 
a direction, inl-ase O.wiia should prove successful, to devote 
the procc(jd8 to the* cultivation of olives, a species of fruit 
Irorn which Portughl might derive great advantages. It was 
with some difhculty that the name of the modest writer of 
this work, published in 1795, in quarto, was made known 
the world. Boutterwek has erroneously attributed it to an- 
other lady, very justly celebrated in Portugal, Catliurina d'* 
Sousa, tJic^sarnc who singly ventured to ojiiiose the viohiiice 
of the Marquis de Pombal, avIio^^c son she refused in marriage. 
Fl'orn the family of this illustrious lady, 1 learned that tlie 
tragedy of Osmia Avas not really <.hc production of her pen. 

Ill this line of composition, so rarely attempti.d hy female 
genius, the Countess de Vimieiro displays a singular purity 
of tast&, ail exquisite delicacy of fcdfing, and an interp,st de- 
rived rSther from passion than from circnmstaiiceo ; qualities, 
indeed, which more jieculiarly distiiigufth hei* sex. Tiie 
scene is laid in Portugal, at a distant perii''cl, before the cx- 
ifcKcnce of th(^ monarcJiy, about the lime of the* Turditani ; 
when that people, thetu inhabiting thc^coigitry, revolted 
against the llonians. Iliiidacus, tlifir ]>rinCe, had es])()uscd 
-the hciviiiie, O&iuiji: who had ncA^pr been really attacljed to 
him. The * Turditani, how'c^/er, •are heatf-n, Itindacus is 
wound(‘d, and the faii^’Dsmhi ^na(]e*iv prisoner.. Lin! ins, th(‘. 
Komau praitor, conceives the most violent "passion for his 
beautiful captive, to^vliicli she i^far being insensible ; 
and tlie ivliole interest of the piec^ dep6rMs upon the en^i*g 
struggle between* love raid duty in the joul of Osmia. She is 
desirous of shewing herself* worthy of her high birth and 
name; the pride ^of her ‘country shares her heart# with the 
victorious Romanes love ; aiiTl while slife strives to hate him, 
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his nol^Jlo generosity Aal^es a powerful impression on her 
raincl* Her fharacte% assumes a tingoiof softness mingled 
wim her heroism, wjiieh renders lier nfore and more inter- 
(:sting as tlie scene draws to a close. The beauty of her 
cliaracter is heiglftened by tlie contrast jji which she is placed 
with a prophetess of her own ccfuntry, who, like herself, a 
prisoner^ is at once inflamed by her national pride and by her 
hatred against tliA Romans. These passions, indeed^ lead to 
the events which prepare the catastrophe oft the action, and 
the titigic interest is so contrived as to increase as it ap- 
ttroaches the close. The death of Osmia is related to us ; 
huT; lier consort is carried \voundcd and dying ^pon the stage.* 
In the catastrophe as well as in the rest of J;hc piece, the 
Countess deVimiciro appears to have studied the laws of the 
Freiicli Ijicatre ; and in the vivacity of licr dialogue, 
Voltaire, rather than Corneille or Racine, would* seem to 
have b(M!n kept in view. The whole is composed in iambic 
verse, free from rliyine ; and we arc perhaps justified in 
asserting that this tragedy is the only one which jhe Rortu- 
gue.se theatre can properly Ije said to possess. ^ 

'riie iKAv Portuguese empire, on which depend all tlp3 
liopes of the future independence and prosperity of that 
eoiinlry, lias on its iiart likewise commenced the cultivation 
of letters, and given birth in -tlie present age to an author 
celebrated for«iis lyric^usions. ^llandio INlamud da Costa 
was hoyn in tlie dejiartrnent of INliiias Geraes at the frazils, 
lie rc'ceived^ however, an European education, during five 
Vfars, at Coimbra, A’Wiere tlie scliool of Gongora Avas still in 
repute; and it wa« Da Costa’s OAvn taste wliicli led liim to 
adopt, as liis^iiod^ls, the ancient Italian poets and Metastasio. 
On his return tp tfle Brnpils, he pm-smal his poetical studies 
In the gold aiiiR diara(^id mines, whose splendid Avealth 
a])[jeaij5, nevertheless, to liiiv'e liadT finv attraelions fdl* him. 
ill tlie.s(? moLinhfin#:, lie (Tli.-^er^es, vy3 find no streams of 
Arcady, jvliose. gentle nfui’isur.^ flwake* harmonious sounds ; 
the fall of v\dk^*arid precipitous tornmts here only <‘,alls t(» 
mind tlie savage av^ditv of 3|ian,»vvlio has rendered the very 
vvoie?*^ subject to liis* s^vay,%nn(^ wlio, in his search for trea- 
sures, stains and pollutes their wavci. •. 

•His sonnets, vvliicli beft*Jiy the* follow’cr .of Petrarch, are 
cxti^rnely ^asy and harmonious, amf there is a piquancy in 

their turn of expression which we do not often meet with in 

• • ■ • » 
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romantic poetry.* Da Costa prodqcei also several elpgies in 
in unrhymed iambic ror blank verse, ai kind oftn^etre s 61 (Jom 
made use of before his time in Portugal, ai|d which wofcld 
appear to have deprived him of a portion of his poetic splen- 
dour and warmth of colouring ; es if the infire rich and flow- 
ing languages of the South always required the agreeable' 
addition of rhyme to engage the ear. He conferred upon 
these, th^ singular title of Epicedha, Ilb produced like- 
wise about twenty eejogues, written almost entirely ui)ori 
occasional subjects, in which pastoral phrases are introVluc.ed 
as a sort of veil und'?r wliicli the ideas of the author are 
donveyed. It is impossible to observe without surprise how 
this unrcasonalile predilection for pastoral poetry has infected 
the Portuguese^ frorp the twelfth century to the present day, 
from the banks of the "J'agiis to the distant shores of both 
the Indie^f, and has thrown over their whole literature an air 
of childish and affected monotony. 'Inhere is fi higli(U’ degree 
of merit, as it appears to me, in a few of Da Costa’s other 
effusions, ip imitation of Metastasio, and in the manner of 
tlic old Italian school. They con^^ist chiefly of songs and airs 
(.•exposed for the purpose of being set to music. We have 
subjoined a few couplets, in wliicli he takes a farewell of his 
lyre ; and they are such as Icaif us to wish we could hear 
more of its plaintive tones. 

Yes ! I have hned Ihcc, O njv lyre • 

Wy day, my mj^lit-dreara, loved diee Ion 
When thou woiildst ponr thy soul of boiij;, 

When did I turn awAry ] C 

’Titi thine, with thy hewitehing v ire 
^ To charm my sorrow s wildest muodf 

i ^ 1 ,-j 

• The followinf? arc the two Ronucts ofDa iiientioi|j-J*hy Boutterwek 

<)nJecstou? este sitio desfonhero Ni?c, ^izc? onde cstas ? Aondt- ( ‘■.[ter i 

Uuem fV'/ tao ditferente^^qucllt* prAdo ! A^;liar-tc hunia alniii, que j>or ti iiu>«pira? 
Tudo outrii um'urufa tern tornado,* St^quaiito a vi'^a hc diJata pifa, 

E em couternpla]Io timido c‘;ci{pre( o ♦ Tiinto ni.ns »tu encontrar-to d^,zt‘^pcr(l ! 
Uuma fonte aqui houve ; eu lao niel’s*^ AlL.sq,ab menos tou oomc ou^’r pedf r 
que^o J'.atrc es,ta aura a;ave quo rchspira ! 

no esiar a clla hum dm reolinado , Nize, cuidti que d^7, mas ho inontira , 

Alii em valle lium monto q^lj mudado,^ cuxde*<fae ouvia, e tal nao ora. 

Quar.to podc dos annos o progrosso ! Grrtas, troiiaoi,, pcnhascos da o.spt*kurd, 
Arvores aqui vi tap florosceutes * se o men horn, se a minlia 

due fa/iiiu perpetua a primav^a^ se oscunde, 

Nem tronoos» vojo agora decadentif,. ^ Mo^raj^ mostra-y-me a sua fermozura, 
Eu me ongano; a regiad osta nu6 tra. Nom ao menos o coco me responde ' 

Ma.s quo venho a es^rauhar, cbta.6 Ah como he oerta a minj^i do'Vonrt.ii.'i ’ 
pretentes % Isize, Mjf.c ' oiide cbtas? Aonde? aoude 

Meus males, com que tudo dcj^oncra. ^ 



• t 
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To calm again my feveriflh»l)looil, 

^T}11 peace rjjpumea her sway. • 

How oft ftith fond and flatten ng^to^’c 
I Wooed thee through the still midnighr. 

And oJiasing slumbers with delight. 

Would vigils liold\ith thee ; • 

Would tell thee 1 am all thine own, 

That ^ou, sweet lyre, shalt rule me still ; 

My love, my pifde through every ill, • 

My world of bliss to me. , • 

Thine arc these quenchless thoughts of fire, 

The beamings of a burning soi^. 

That cannot brook the woild’s controlj^ 

Or breathe its sickening air; • 

And tbinc the raiiturcs that inspire • • 

With antique glow my trembling €1 am e, 

That bid me nurse the wasting flame, 

And court my own despair. 

The more recent poets of Portugal, belonging to the con- 
clusion of the last and the beginning of tlie present century, 
are but slightly noticed by Boutterwek ; and it# is singular 
that the very names which arc distinguished by Iiis notice 
should altogether have escaped my researches. On the otker 
hand, iny attention lias been attracted to some whom I have 
heard highly commended Iiy their countrymen, and of 
whom the txvman writer makes no mention. Among these, 
Francisco hl^iocl, wlmse lyric productions were printed at 
Paris ’ll! 1S08, occupies the first rank. lie was •born at 
Lisbon, 011 !he twenty-third di4^of December, 1734 ; lived in 
ynyy (lasy circumstaiiccs, and arrived at an early ago to some; 
degree of celebrity; but .his philosophical pursuits, and Jjis 
intimate corrcsjtondence Aviih French and Rliglish indivi- 
duals, suhjectcfl Jiim to iffie ^usjiimoiis of the priests, and to 
the notice of the Inquisition. 11^ was on the point of being, 
arreslet^oii the |burtcentlf of Jul^, 177^ wheu^ by his cou- 
rage and his pre.^"jicc^ of mi^<^, ho»yontrived to elude the 
visit of *thc fanyliar of tlte*Iloly Ollicc, who came to surppise 
him; and at longt^i^ with the utmost dilHculty, succeeded in 
taking ship, and arrived ^11 safety in* France. lie there 
aftaifled a very advanced agc,*ahvays foiling the snares laid 
^or him by tlie In(j%is^tion, whie1i*himed at having him 
brought back to Portugal. I am ^acquaiijted only with his 
odes wiitren in metreg, imitated/roin those T)f Horace. They 
^almost invariably discover clj^vation, and dignity of expres- 
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sion, and the thoughts have more holdiless and freedom than 
Ave are accustomed to meet with in the w^fiters of the Soutli^l' 
Another of the moat distinguished amosig the living po^ts 
is Antonio Diniz da Cruz e Silva, whose works were 
published at Lisbon in^the year 1807, One volume consists 
of imitations of English poetry, which would appear to 
be gaining numerous admirers in Portugal, and may probably 
at some futurO' period give a new ayid unexpected direction 
to the literature nf a people whose taste has hitherto pre- 
served an oriental cast. Amongst other j)ieces iraitat(5d by 
Diniz is Pope’s Hope n/* the JAwh, a poem which has met 
w’lth equal success in Italy. In liis light satires upon tlie 
polite world, we^are told, the Portuguese poet lias displayed 
much elegance and acquaintance with human life, though the, 
very truth of his juctures detracts in some degree from their 
merit in the eyes of foreigner'^. They ar(‘, iiuh'ed, too faith- 
fully drawn to he fully appreciated by tiiose who ai-e unac- 
quainted with the originals, and the great number of allusions 
renders tlioin dilficnlt to be understood. I'he other volume, 
-which is the first, is written, on the contrary, in the ancient 
style of the Italian school, and contains three hundred son- 
nets, tbroughout which Diniz, under the Arcadian Jiame of 
Elpino, deplores the ernelty of thfe beautiful Ionia, ami tlui 
torments of love, with a languor ami monotony which hav(' 
deservedly lost much of their charm ,\v the pr(' cut da}". It 
almost e’^cceds belief, that a man of real talent s/ioiild \ cntiiia* 
to publish together lhn*c hundred sonnets on the. most ex- 
hausted subject imaginable ; and it is still moi'c surprising, 
that they shoiihl boast of modern readers. As an instamM , 
Jjnwever, of t])3 manner iii which the same laje lias prevailtMl 


A'j a short cxamj-lo of tins hind of wr^llIl■^ we %'lfl tvjnr- s. inr n f.'im Ins ode t ; 
the Kiiiijbts f)f Chri'S. ])on^ Jiuin do i . supposed lo speak U* a t'aiidiihik' fv^r 

Iv.iioiirs of the ord/.*r : 

I’or foitos dc valor, duras fadipns, IVla fo, pclo rev ; o pa(n i A v ida 

St* gaiilia a faioa lionrada, *> -bt* assiiu sno poitii*- A vida c hem ja'rd'd.t 

Nao poi braiidiiras vis, do ocio anii'^a*, ' 

Zonas fna o quoim.ula JA fora t*sta, (e arranc/'n a t;.{)ada uile.ru) 

Vir.id do eancro, a ursa tie icino vim^^ja' i ‘ 

(kivallcros da roxa cru/. dc Clinsto j\ quc.usurpou mao r-stiangi ir.*. 

I'hi jit a Fc, e os tcus rcis, e apaJna aiaada, Fi- sor rci o iiicii roi, • 

Na guerra te cnsinci „ Com nccdcs de i.ilor, fcitos preedaros. 

A defender, com a tingida esnadA. Nas linhat* K,Elvas, c iic)s Monteb-Claros.t 

Co a morte me alfroiitei^ 

t These arc the places Inhere De Silva twite triumidicd over the SparArds, ami by 
that means insured tbc independence of I'ortugal and the succession of the house of 
Ikaganza to tlie throne.. 
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tliroii^liout all the Scftith,' from tlie dtiys of Petrarch to our 
OMUi* I shiiilArenture fo extract one of nis sonnets, which ai>- 
])eiirs to me t^ he%ne of the most staking, inasmuch as it 
contains a pleasing fiction, in the manner of Anacreon, 
clothed in a romantic clresS^ • 


RONKCT X. 

• From liiBKclcstial mreiit waudcriiig uidc, ^ . 

Yoang Love waiHosi amid those blooming plaints 
Wlicjrc Tagus fondly roves. Ldtid be ?oiiii)liiin.-, 

• And running, asks each slicphcrd, while he cried. 
Where Venus is « Those arrows, (»ce his pride, 

Fall from his golden quiver, that remains 
Unheeded, while with bribes he tcmj)ts flic swains 
To guide him back to his fair mothcrlif sidoi % 

AVlien lair Ionia, tending in that plac% 

Her fleecy charges, soothed his infant cries. 

And sweetly promised with an angeVs grace • 

'J\) lead him to her — Fairest maid,” replies 
The (lod, and fluttering kiss’d her lovely face, 

“ 1 reck not Venus, when 1 sec thine e;)cs !’ * 


The odes addresstid by ^ntonio i)iniz to tlie grtjpdecs of 
Portugal are esteemed above the rest. I have likewise in niy 
})c^s(\'5sion a little poem, entitled O Jli/ssope : The Iloly 
Wahjr Sprinlder: by the. ,_<»ame author, published at Paris in 
1817. Jt I'yipears to have been written on occasion of a 
(Hiarird wliiA took place in the clmrch of Elvas, between the 
bisho]^ and Slie deai^ of the chapter, on accounj of the 
preseiitatinji of the instrumciy; used for sprinkling the holy 
water. Like Loib^Uu in his Lutrin, the jioet turns into ridi- 
cule the ccclcMi^lical absurdities and the animosities to 
which thi'y» give I’ise anunig the priests, whijili ho touclfes 
v illi a I'n^edoJi^oftemar^littUi agi^eeable, we sliould conceive, 
to the liKjui.'^it iijii. T]ie prelates, who are represented as 
aliru'St wliolly demoted to ^he pleasures obgambliiig iftid gooiT 
living, ^uid as »t ytlie saihe tiine*rc^uiriiig all *tlie external 
marks ^f resj)e(*t Ironp pO(^)le, \fould certainly, had it 
been in their pT)Wcr, have made Antonio Diriiz rejieiit of his 

_ ^ . 9 

^ ^‘lia iii.'ii, ])erdi']<> amor crr.ivr™ Toma qup passe 

i’olos cain])os <]iu' corta. o 'I'ao bi.iii'.ln. lai^nnias qu** fhoia, 

J'l a f(j'ioi) quaiitoa v;a, sus()j(hn(*o, A v'ciiuii Iho iiio.slrar leda sa olloicec, 

ijtiu ('.-sfaiioo pur clJa ])rui,urav,f amor daud<»limn \o') a liiid.i faoo, 

Os f.iijujcs ( abjuu do aiuca .iljava . Jioljaado a lli/toniou : “ Ccntil pastora, 

M.is c'llo d*aico (.* setas na»^cMiraiid' , • Quoin CJ teuo olhos y6 Venus esqucco." 

Mil f^lorias promettia, bi'luvandc^ 

^ A quern a. Utoia o itve que LusS’. a. t * * 
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audacity : yet this satire appeared Vor the first time in 
Portugal in the year ^ 802.* n 

An eminent place is also accorded among fhe poets of rlie 
age to J. A. Da Cunha, whose mathematical labours would 
equally have entitled him to distinction, and who is remem- 
bered with the most grateful feelings by the distinguished 
scholars whom he formed and left behind him. Ilis poetical 
j)roductiqns, collected in 1778, have never, it appears, been 
yet presented to ‘lAie pui^>lic. . The manuscripts have been in 
my possession; and so far from detecting in them any traces 
of thj\t tameness or ^\ant of vigour and imagination which 
might he supposed to result from a long application to the 
exact sci(*nc(;^, J wa^ surprised by their tender and imagina- 
tive character, and in ])articular by that deep tone of 
melancholy which seems peculiar to the Portuguese poetry 
above that of all the languages of the South. The following 
stanzas, produced under the impression that the malady with 
which tbe poet was stjajggling was of a fatal nature, are 
]>orhaps eq ially characteristie of his talents and of his 
sensibility; w 


Oli^ grief, beyond all oilier grief. 

Coiii'bt tiiou the inesbGiigei ol death 
n'lieii come’ I court tbj wish’d icliel, 

And pour with joy thi.s painful breatli. 
Put thou, my soul, what art thoii^ \\aH'ie 
Wiiig'sf thou ^hy tlighf, iiniiiorUil flaiue.' 
Or f.ideht thou into enijitv .nr, 

A lamp juriit out, a bigh, a n.amc? 

1 reek not7]fe, nor tli.it witli life 

'J'ho world and the w'Drltl’s teys arc o’er 
3iul, all ! ’tis more than mortal btnle 
To le.nvc the IommI, and love no more. 
Tfjc.ive her thus' -luy fond soul torn 
I’lom hers, wiLlieut e'en time to tell 


Ih s ido alfange. golpe fc'ro, 

1 s da doen^a, ou is du iiiortc '' 

. Ku me resigiio, c hrnie espcr.i 
O derradeiro latal eorte. 

T.i leve sopro, rnlGif ament o, 

Al^^^.■• iminorfal, jUr oncle .indavas ' 
Oudl iu/- (li* \ela eX])ostii ,lo^^ento 
I'.lc p.ireecu que te apagav.is 

Se a vid.a sifvira cvtmguir - ' 

Ah, que he a Mila c o ininnh)^ nada. 
J\jas veise ifam i alni,i dneiir, 

Mdis que de si, da si-.i .im.'idA ' 



* p^or the hcnc/it of those wlio re, id I’oi t ugliest sluh here t%.traet a few passages 

in order to give an idea of the author s man..cr m tjns little rk 
Tu, joeosa-l'hah.i, agora il^ja " Urn tempo immdvel liea, mas a riiva 

<Jual scu es})aiitq.foi, sue sujprfSd » Sue^edendo ao desni.'uo. vMui esn.imr.uio 

Ciuando ii porta chegando cu.tixuiada, .. Tsa grande 8ae•^,^srta. e d’.illi pissa 
Kellao I)c,i6 no viu, ii.ao iiu o ’’yssojie^ . I’ara o A-h**'’ mor, aonde se reieste, 

Toi'to foi dd di-scordu o fero influxo ! (;inCc<tnmo eostum.i, cm cuntfabaixo, 
C'diiiinhantc que ve subito r.ijo, Sem saber o que di^., a inissa caiitd 

Ante Kcus p6s e.iliir, feriiido .1 ttrra. 'lo da aquella i^aiililla, uma so bein’ad 

Pao suspenso na6 fica, t.ad confubo, So|.'e o i’o\ 0^1.16 laiifa, antes conluso 

Como o grave PreUdo a cur niudando, Eiii,protuudir sileucio .1 easa torna.' 

V Canto iii.#j. I?. 

We have a very amusing account in the seventh canit , of the resuscitation of an ohl 
cock, after it luid been riMsted for the bean’s table, to make him predict the future fo 
the Chapter .issembled a* dinner ,, , 

O velho Gallo que n’ui^ prato estava Tres vczes sacudindo, csfcs palavraa 

!<’ litre frangaub c pombob larde.idu, Liu voz Urticulou triste mas clara. 

Lai pe Be levantou, .. as nuds ..ads ^ • 
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ITers are these tears and iJghs burn, 
And l^erAthis last and wild farewell. 
Yesl^while uponffHe awful bnift^ 

Oflfati', 1 look to worlds <i^ove, 

U m h.appy, did I dafc to thAk [love ! 

i'hcse last f.iint words might greet my 
'* f)h ! ever loved, thougfi loved in v.un# 
With such a pure and .ardent tiuth 
As grow's but once, and ne'er again 
lienews the blossom of its youth! 

To breatlie^hc oft repea^id vow, ^ 

To say inv soul was always thine, 

Wert* idle here. 1-ive happy thou, 

As I li^d lieen, li.adst thou been nunc.*’ 
Now grief and anguish drown inv voice, 
Fn sh jiarigs invade my breast ; more dun 
I’ till's objects on rny senses rise, 

And lorius receding round me swim. 
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Mojrer, e sem ao meu encanto 
j’oder mostrar o afleeto meu ! 

Ah scra%oder inostrarlhc, o quanto 
Kon tod^ mteiramente scu ! 

All Ceos ’-..porem, — eu me resigno; 
Mas se aqui finclo os dias meus, 

Oh' n)|rum Zeiiro benigno 
• Ao meu amor leve este adeus ! 

.\deus objecto idolatrado 

Oo mats uitenso »iniro jynor# 

De amor t.ao doce. acerbo fado 
A geAtil plaiffa^sega cm tlor. 

Adeus, adeus * sabe qiie cm (|uanto 
O e.spftto oil eorpo eMste, lie ^u , 
A'lve teliz, tad fell/ quanto, ' » 

Se toras imiiha 9u fora cu. 


Shroiid me with thy dear guardian wiiig'^, 
F.idier o/ universal love' 
lie near me now^ with faith that spiings 
A..<1 joys tli^t bloom in woilds above ' 

A mourner at thme awful throne, 

1 bring the saenfiee icquired, 

\ l.ulen iioart, its duties clone, 

I'y simple truth and lo^c inspire 1 • 
Lo\e. such as Heaven may well approie. 

Delighting most in others' joy, 

'i'hough mix'd with errors sm,h .'‘s hue 
Maj ji.irdon, when no crimes alloy * 
t m i(‘, fijendslii]i, wi.Ii I'ly last sad rite, 

'I liY pious ofhee now ful/il, 

()ni‘ te.ar and one jdam stone requite ^ 
Life's tale of misery and ill. 
ond tnon, whose if^me is mingled thus 
and 

'I noiigli loveliis lom{^.-*grets refu'T^ sigh,*, 


wid tnon, whose i|ime is mingled thus 
With these last t^nhli'ig (houf'its ai 
noiigli loveliis loml^.-*grets refu'T^J sigh 
Jj'd l1u‘ Siift voitk. (A' lnei:d,ship 
A, id ('cntly whisper in tlune er.r, 

‘ lie loxe- no moie who Inved si, \\, 1] ’ 

^’’.t when thou wandcre'.t fflrongh t.josc 
i.ear 

Delicious scenes, wliere 'first to tell ,, 
seeicts of my^'iovum bri'asl, 

I led tliee to tlie slnidiCstJiowe*-, 

An i at tliv leet, absolv’d, ojque 
'v^'illi lalLeniig tongue I’otifess’d thy yow cr, 
j I' I’!’, own no truer, holier wow 
Vv as cv ^r breathed m woinaii’s ear ; ^ 
jii"! let'em.* ^*ush of te,irs*a’jpw 
'I luit he w ho loved thee once ava# dear 
Cl. weep no? bitterly, i|ut say, * ^ 

*■ lie loved me not ^s others love; 

Mine, only mine, cre *ili'dftitvay , _ 

Mine^only mine in lieaven ab^ve.” * 

Jtm^ng the othi^r poets of I^orPugal^of the same-time is cited 
bjj Boutterwek, the miftisl^r for Jbreign atfuirs, Araujo dc 
Azayedo, who has presented his couutrymeij with a version 
of several the productions di Gray, Dryden, and other 
English poets, and who waj^one ^f the first of those who broke 


Id >s para m?m o a/^mid estoque 
Fuiiosa a«lor torna a apontar, 
J)csliMt(» eni somlira ao fine loque. 
'J'uJo de mnu ve)o aliasVir 

r. tu esscncia incoinfirebensivel, 

'I'll do unnerso ou alma ou rtj, 
Ihitente cm tudu e invnsivel, 

V. ein ciucni bum jiai, ereio, acluarei 

J.'^vo a feus pc.s, qiial me onl^cgastc, 

Si 11 pies e liuiiiaiio o eor.ie.u'j 
Amor .lo bein, qu.il me iiisjnraste ,f » 
J-iaquc/as e enos, ciimc s nao. 

I’la a ami/ade acaba cm fan to 
O tiiste ollieio derradeiio , 
i. as lihay les me faz de pianlo 
Nh jiedrarasa c sem Afticiio 

i 

Torna n .'iini/'idc (se scntido « 

C) nan tiver no peilo amor) 

> 'i’e hira di/er nianso no ouvido ; 
la iiao he vno o teu jidstor. 

• 

J. iiuando a ])raia c a cspessur.a ^ 

(jue absorto ao jie i^‘ ti me via, 

Minli i ailv;n,M0 tab teina c pura, 

TP dibu>.ar iia fantesia. 

llr^ndos suspiros nad cngeito^ 

Ncin gentil*ligriiiia, nuc anmr 
>Wt'rte| do maib que amado peito, 

• Coni#audade, mas sem dor. * 

► • « 

11 dizc entad maviosamente : * 

“ Uaro e leal foi o amor seu, 

, “ Meu fofe meu todo, inteiramcnte : 

“ n se mda existc, a inda he meu. 
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tlirougli the tedious moriotony of pastoral composition. To 
the name of this minister we have to .idd those of Manual do 
Barbosa du BoccagO, Francisco Diaz Gomezv Francisco Car- 
doso, Alvarez de liohrega, Xavier de Matos, Valladares, and 
Xicolas ToleaUino (\e Almeida.* The revolutions which- 
liave taken place in Spain, and the complete separation of 
France from Portugal, will long prevent us from acquiring a 
knowledge cjV the existing state of literature in a nation which 
lias run so splendid a 'Career. It is not unlikely that the reigji 
of the Portuguese language is about to terminate in Europe. 
'Fho: immense possessions of the mother-country in the In- 
dies have nlrewdy disappeared ; and out of all her tributary 
states tlierccremain only two half-dc>erted cities, wli(*rea lan- 
guishing commerce is carried on. The extensive kingdoms 
of Africa, of Congo, ofLoango, of Angora, and ot’-* Benin, in 
the West; those of Mornbaza, of Quiloa, and of Mozambique, i/i 
the East, Avliere they bad introduced their religion, tlunrlaws, 
and their language, liave all been gradually detacbeil I'rom the 
Portuguc.^; govcrninent ; and the empire of the Brazils alom; 
reinaiiTi subject to it. In the uiiest climate, and the most 
Ihrtile soil in the world, a colony is growing up which, in 
point of surface, is more than twelve times the extent of the * 
mother-country. Thither have been transhuTed the seat of 
governineo,t, the marine jind the army ; AvhiV events whicli 
could .not jmssibly liave been ])r(‘die^..d are prfjducing a fre.sli 
youth and frcsh energies througliout the nation ; noi is the 
time, perhaps, far distant, wIkji the empire of the Brazil-; Avill 
give birth, in tlie language of Camoeus, to no despicable iu- 
jieritors of liis lame. >' ' 

Wc have thus far completed uiir viev/ oCtkc semieircle whicli 
we originally traced out, eonsideriiig France^ ifs tlie centre; and 
we ha' e witnessed the seeccbraive fi'-e, progress, and d(‘cline 
of the wlicle of ific lipm.UK’e litfwatnre, and of its (VdlenniL 
languages and poetry ‘Spring’ ng fropi tli^ union of the Latins , 

^ I have looked over the two volumesof poems, published u^'l.ishon 1801 . by Nieidao 
Tolentiiio de Alnieid.i, professor ot rhetone I know tht^fejuv.Uiou whicli lie ('ii)oj'j 
anioiij'st the l’oriuj;iiet.e, but I .ini unable to^ iscover iu'^liijii any true jjoeLie.il lechiej:. 
ilc.nppears to me the hin-d ll.itterer of lorus, ./ho .ire unknown to 'me his 

■verses have scarn.ly any other object tlu.n to beg lor otiiees and money, ailtlif^.inie 
time th it he execrates g.nub’»if;, by whicli he lost all he possessed In his sonnets, 
odes, epistles, and satires, he is alwavs low, toeble,Vnd prosaie. Doubtless tliery is 
Something highly b iil^'Mlue foi the KiitiiguL.-.e, in the contrast between poetry amt 
Die sulijeots V hieh he V>ab tie.itcrt; but this mciit is lost upon thci|' A Icttl-r to a 
fnond upon his marria,';e, vol ii p i.«, .another, itiwhieli he rcfasi^ to write, ui !.■. 
old age, verses in honour ot Crcsecntmi, vol ii. u if? ; are the two pieces in which i 
have tound the mosf elevated j>entijuciit*iud pt^Ucal inspiration. 
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tlio Gotllis, of LheV,ations of the Nortli with those of the 
Soutl]^ ' The ;Italian, Jhe Provencal, tlie Spanish, and the 
PoiSu^uese, iiave iiot»only been considered as several dialects 
of the same tongue, but have appeared to us, likewise, in 
many respects, as liiere modUlcatioiis of the same character 
and spirit. AVe have found occasion throijghout all the South 
of Europe to notice the mixture of love, of chivalry, and of 
religion,* which led to tln‘ formation of what ar§ termed the 
romantic manners, and which gave j)o^try a character 
wholl} new. It may probably occur that, in order to com- 
plete th(^ object of this work, we ougUt here to comprise a 
vit^v of French literature, and trace the manner in wliicS the* 
most distinguislied of all the Romance tongues, taking alto- 
gether an opposite direction, reproduced tfte classic literature 
of Greece^and Rome, and voluntarily submitted to regulations 
with which other nations of the same origin wereiinac^luainted, 
or which they despised. But the study of our own national 
litcralure is of itself far too important and extensive to he 
united with that of other countries. It would reejuire more 
aitcurate and jirofound inforiyation, and more extensive read- 
ing, and it has been treated by critical writers of the present 
age ill works \ery generally read and admired ; nor is it a 
subject wliich can be advfinlageously brought before the 
reader in an i^istract form. 

Numerous witers, indeed, have cmguged in the^lffek of dis- 
})laying^tlie nicPit of that correctness of design, that acjhracy 
of exl)ressiol^ that precision of ^deas, and that skilful propor- 
tion of the whole w(#lv, which will be found to constitute the 
exc(dlence of Frer^h poctr\^ The poetical beauties,* which 
we have had occasion to submit to the judginent^nd exami-* 
nation of the r^adA’ in course ttf the present work, are 
(juite. of an opposite cliaracjer, and the author would esteemhim- 
self happy if lie has su(;ceod^d in conveying# proper feeftng of 
their Ac^Jlence. ^njaginattoii ai^d Ifaritony are thb two head- 
ing quali^jes of romantic "p^t^ry A find itf has been my lot to 
present the readPr, in the least impassioned of the modern 
languages, witlwi sUMch of’t^e boldest flig'hts of the imagina- 
tive^ lljculty, and tf‘ drsconrsikinj[)rose, and in a language that 
cannot boast of possessing a prosody, «oft, the highest effects of 
harmony. I havelrequeiitly clirect«d his attention to the con- 
struT!tion o^ such verses as were bought ^nder my view, 
much with the same reiAilt as if, ih order to give a deaf man 
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an idea of music, I were to exliibi.t a. piano- forte to l^is view, 
and point out tlie ii:<;enious construct^)!! by wi i^li eacli t^ucdi 
draws fi-om tlie strings tones of wliieli^lie can form no con- 
ception. I'lien J niiglit address him in tlie words whieli I 
now address to tlui French read/*!* : “You ought to believe, 
that when nien of superior talent employ means «o ingenious 
to arrive at some, unknown end, that end is one worthy of 
thei” powerr. Jf they sjieak with rapture of the ethereal 
[ileasure they e::peri('nce from its tones, believe that music 
has in reality a power over the mind which you have never 
been able to feel ; a-^^d without arguing upon the subject, 
‘without requiring the intellect to account for the sensations 
of the heart, believe that this harmoii}^, whose mechanism you 
perceive without recognising its power, is a wonderful revela- 
tion of the secrets of nature, a mysterious association of the 
soul with its Creator.” 

The harmony of language is in fact, as much as that of any 
instrument, a s(‘cret })ovver, of which those wlio may not 
have extended their knowledge beyond the French are inca- 
jiahle of forming any idea. M^'iiotonous and dead, without 
dignity in its consonants, as without melody in its vowels, 
the French language appeals powerfully only to the under- 
standing. It is the most clear, ’logical, and striking, p(Thaps, 
of any tongue ; but it exercises no influence over tlie semses ; 
and tliatYnjoyment whitJh we receiyp from /iie Italian, the 
Spani^li, the Portuguese*, or the Provencal *j)oetry, . is of a 
sensual cast, though proceeding, pcrha])s, trom tin*, most 
ethereal portion of our physical nature. ‘‘It in line, music ; 
for notjiing can ctmvey tin*, d<*lightful imjiression of its toiuis 
l)ut the temec themselves. We yield ourselves to its charm before 
we can comprehend it ; «we luton^jmd tfl'c pjeasun* is in the 
voict*, and in the order of the words, and iK)t in the meaning 
they h'lay contairK We ’"secan h; rise by degrees above our- 
selyes and*the objectst that turroftnd Ui^; ^>ur gricN become 
calm, our cares die avfayfoi^a'mqpieTtt, a dream ap])etfrs to sus- 
pend our very existence, and we feel as if we were borne into 
the precincts of a happier vvorl^ < ** 

ApproacJiing the close of ouk inquiries into the beautiful 
language of the Soutili, vve must like^vise bid farewell to its 
rich and bright bnaginatiofts. We And music and painting 
every where c(A'ibined'in romantic poetry. Ttf^ vvrit('r?i do 
not attempt to engage our attentionr witli ideas, but with 
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imag('s riciny coi(Turc(J| Avliicli incessantly pass before our 
\iew.* Veitjifr do tlic]^ ever name any ol^ect that they do not 
piimt to the eye. wliole en^atioii seems to ^row brighter 

around us, and tlie world always appears to us tlirougli the 
, iTKuliuin of tliis pdetry as wl^^ai we gaze on it near tlie beau- 
tiful water!. ills of Swiizerland, while tl?e sun is upon their 
wave.", '^riie landse.ape suddmily brightens under the bow of 
heaven, *and all t^je objei^ts of nature are tilled witji its 
colour^. It is (juite impossible tor aii^ translation to convey 
a f(‘elrtig ot this pleiisun*. Tin* romantic poet*seizi*s the most 
bold and lofty image, and is little soliei^ous to convey its full 
meauing, provided it glows brightly in his verse. In orifer t# 
h‘anr-lat(i it into another hingnage, it would first of all be re- 
qnisiti* to sol ten it down, in ordm* that ^t uugRt not stand 
forward oyt of all projxwtion with tli<‘. other iigun^s ; to com- 
bine it witli what i)rec(‘des and follows, that it miglrt neither 
strike tin* ]>*ader unexpectedly, nor throw the least obscurity 
o\er the style ; and to (‘Xpress, ])(‘vhaps, by a perij)lirasis, the 
happi<\st and nlo^t striking A\ord, because the Froncli lan- 
guage, abounding in expri-^sions adapted for ideas^is but 
scantily i'urnished with such as are pro})ei* for imagery. At 
every word must study to change, to correct, to curtaif; 
the rich and glowing imagii.fi(ioii of tin* South is no longer 
an object of i^itv*rest, and may he compared to an artificial 


linuvork, of V 
wliile tljc igni 


I 


lieh u(‘^re permittal to se,e the fffTjparation, 
)n is nnk)rtiiiiately withheld. 


I liav(^ in 4he ])reeeding page^ eondueted my reader only to 


j»ageseoi 

the vestibule of th(^ t(*inple, if T nmy so exj)ress myself, 
of the. roinantie li*c. ratures of the South. 1 have ^)oiiitcd 
out to him iK a djstauce tl*e extent of their riel*es, eneioseef 
withiji a saimtugry Into A^ieh^we Ikive not as yet been pei’- 
mitted to peiieti%te ; ayd it henceforward i-emains with 
himself to initiate himself further ^nto its^scerets. if fio, re- 
solve TO •pursue fliy tusk.* LeW i^e Jlxhort himSiot t^ be 
daunted., Tlie^e southeifn, l|^ngft{fges,*eiubracing such a va- 
ricty {)i treasui^% will not lor.g delay his progress by their 
trifling difficulti(!s. ••Tiny Ji^e aU sisters f)f the same family, 
amt lie may easily va^y his%employment by passjng succes- 
sively from one to the ^ther. The ^^)^JJicatioTl of a very few 
mUnihs will he foilnd suflicfen^ to {fiajuire a lyiowledge of the 
Spafiish or Jho Italian ; and after a sliort period, the perusal 
of iliem will be attendad only wilh pleasure. Should 1 bo 
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permitted at some future time to com'pletti a work similar to 
tlie present, relatim^ to the literature oi* tlio NortHj-iit will 
then become my di^ty to bring into view poetical beautii*s of < 
a severer character, of a nature more/ foreign to our own, 
and the knowledge of which is not to be attained, without lur 
iiiorti painful and assiduoMS study. Yet in this ])ursuit the 
r(^(;oinpense will Ijo pro[)ortioned to the sacritic(‘s made ; and 
llie Muses ^f other lands have always ^shewn themselves 
grateiui for th^^ worship which strangers have olfered u]) 
at their shrine. ' 
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character ot the romances of Cliailc- eompansoii between it ami tlic drama 

niagiie, or ftiird class, i 204. of Spam, i 419, progress of the cornu 

Chry.soloras, Kuianuel, a learned Greek, drama, i. 437 , the comm*cdic dell’ arte, 

i 309. 1 4.39, rise ot the opera, i 468 ; its state 

Cid, the poem of the, n. 96, its author, in Melastasio’stune, i 479, the comedy 

II . 96, opening ol the poem, ii. 99, o( art, i. 532 , Change iii tlie charactci 

analy.sis ol it, ii 100, Southey’s Chroni- of the Italian drama at the end of the 18th 

ele of the Cid, ii. 109, \eisifiealioii ol century, i 54.3, the sentmieiit.il Italian 

the poern, 11 121, romances ot the Cid, drama, i 5)6, the domestic tragedy,! 

11 l.tl , selections from Mr LockhaA’s 551, modern pantoiinme, ♦ 56(i. elicct 

translation.il 133 of Allien's genius, ii 25, state of, since 

Ciiio da Pistoia, a tricnd of Dante, i 274 his time, ii 44 • 

Clergy, excessive corrujition ot, 1 152. - — , the Spanish, oiigin of, ii 170 ac- 

CoclJio, Simao 'riirre/.ao, 11 5S2 • cmint of, by (’crvantcs, ii ‘ 229 ; com- 

Comella, Don Luciano Fr.incisco, ii 439 juinson Ix'twccn tin It.ihan and llie 

Coinmcdic deU'ar^ their first ajijiearancc, Spani.sh drama, ii 2.12, its decline and 

i 439. % oblivion, n 4 IS, cnc^c«gcd by Philij) 

Compass, iineiitionnt, 1 (iS • IV , ii 367, 119. 

Conrad, Earl, a Mi^ntssiiiger, song by, i , the Poll uguesc, li 529. 

12o , ciassiiMl and rom.inlic, d6scnations 

Corneille, li 293* ^ on, ii 2S5 

CortercaJ, Jeronyino, ii 550# his poem on * , the romantic, its origin, i 230 

themisfortunes of Manuel dc Sousa, ii Kginhard, an early L.itin writer, i. 37 
55(|^ranslatioii from,#i 552, etc ; liis Ercilla y Zuniga, Alonro dc* his genius, 
liocm on the Scigc ot Dili, ii 559.'* ii 271, his life, ii 272, his Araucaan, 

Costa, Claudio ManucLda, ii. 59.3, his ii 275 • 

sonnets, II 59.J ; hii Ep#cdios, ^^•'>114;^ Ericyyra, Francisco X.a^icr de Mencses, 
translation from, ii 591 ^ Count of, ii. 587, his llciiruiueule, an 

Coiicj , Kaoiil dc, Ills Lay Uedcparti^i 227. epic poem, ii. 587, 589, extracts from, 
Courts of Love, origin ot, and tensoiib sung i# 590 • 

III , 1 ^66, abolished uiuhr CharloB of Esc^, Ainani^ des, lic^mvtical adMcclo 

Aiijoii; j fG4,, • _ • . ^ young'J, idles and gentienivii, 1 138 

t'oiito, conLiiiucs the work of Dc^Barros, ^l^piiielyVincenzic), ii 352, lil^iVrC of the 
11 566. • . * * ^ *Squire %laico de Ohrjgod, 11 364. 

Crusades, inspired the^'roiibadoius, i. 112 Fabliaux, their French origin, i. 219, hi# 
Cruz c Sylva, Anton#) Diiiiz da, ii. 596; tory ot them, i 220 
• lus imitations of Enp;l.s* jitictry, ii •Faggiuoli, As unsuccessful attempt to in- 

traipilatiori ol siymct froiii^ m 597 ; IfSs troduce a new style of comedy, i. .511. 
o#es,#i 597. _ Falfam, Chris^pval, lui» eclogues, extract 

Cruzye'ano, Don Ramon dc la? an author ^ Imm, u. 460. * 
of the new school. Jus coi#cdies and Fantoru.Xabiiido, character of his pocme, 
Ollier works, n. 4.39, El Sar.i|) alld I'd ^i 68. _ 

Dworzio fchx, li. 440 • Faria^y Sousa, Manuel de, ii. 57?;; his 

Cubillo, Don i^varo, ii. 424. ^ Portuguese Miropc, ii 577 , hia Coin- 

Cunha, J. A da, his poems, li. tOS, leans- mentary on Camoens, ii. 579; his son- 
iation from, ii. 598. •* nets; ^ 579; hi^Bueohcs, li. 560. 
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Federici, Camillo, his farces, i .'i'lS 
Fcrduzi, 1111 extract from hiB Schah 

I 5H 

Ferradis, Vici'iit, anagram by, on the naniu 
of Jesus, 1 17S j 

Ferreira, Antonio, ii 'IfiO , his sonnets, ii, 
y 4()7, his tragedy of Inez de Castro, ii 
' 4G8. 

Feudal system, not to be confjjjindcd with 
chivalry, i 7(J 

Figueroa, the three lyric iiocts, li S!i‘2 

, IJiiii Lope de, II -lOb. 

Filangieri, Ills work on legislation, ii fil 
Filel to, FraJiceseo, Ins history, 1 ;112. his 
works, 1 .'ll.'l 

Filicaia, his genius, 459 , extract from 
his sonnets, i. 4(10. 

Floral g.iines, origin of, at Tonh use, i 1(>9 
F/ilenggi Teotilo (MCrlino Coecajo), Die 
I’j inventor of mac.iro'iic poet r^ , 1 '!.{() 
l'’ol(juet, bishop ot 'I'oulouse, his ])crseoii- 
liona ot the jybl'?enses i 159 , his 
IKiems, 1 J(j0 

Forleguerra, N , tcnninatcu the poetical 
romames, n. 5(i , his It leeiardctto, n >7 
France, division of, i 1*S8. 

Frederick I , lines by, i 8(1 
French, ])eciiliar charactor of their inven- 
tive spuit, 1 213. 

Frez/i, Fcderigo, hia (inadnregio, i .J0(> 
Frugoni, C J, Ins historj, i 175, .iji- 
])ointed manligor of (he public siicel.i- 
eles, I V’'. 

fJanier. 1 , (Iiov di, liis ti.igedi ‘s, i .552 
(liv le/, (lutierre Die/ de, Ins late ol 
Count Pedro Mifia de lliulnri, ii. I(>0 

Antonio Coiie.i, ii .591 . his Tea- 
tro novo, and his Asseniblea, ji. 592 
(lari ilaso dc la N tga, ii IS.I his Bonnet' , 

II 181, his '‘logiies, 11 18.5 

(icrhert (aftervv.lrds Sylvester II f, Ins 
knowleffge ol Arabic, i 82 
(lennans, /'abaiuloiied their language in 
the south, 1 43 

Cerund, Friar, hie ot, ii 131. '* 

tjinguene, M , i 32. 

(iirand, Co''nt, his coniedic'*, i 55(» 

('oL's. Dannau, de, n. .5(i(> 

(lolrhnn, C.irlo, ji fiKj, his Doiin.a di 
(jaibo, 1 .51(5 , the Twins ol Venice, I 521, 
.52(5; Ins Donna di Testa debole, i .522, 
the Obedient li.iiigbter, i .52.5 , .analysis 
of the elnif acters ol his dranuas, i ,7-7. 
(ionic/, Francisco Diaz, n (500 
(iongora, lar. n 311, his sonneis, ii ,5lt;_ 
lus s-'b ■ iues, 11 . .545, Ins Polj dieiniis, 

11 31(j 

(ionzaga. Marquis, his protection of litc- 
rutun , 1 307 

(ioz/i. Count, rivals tioldon* i. .5|(,, 532 . 
his dramutie sketch of The Three 
Orangc.s, i .5.53 his other fairj draimis, 

1 535 

(ii avian, IlaUhnz.ar, character Oi hi#Avrit 
mgs, n 3()(5 , 

Ur.niJ, M., his collection of Fabliaux, j. 
21*1 

(irassiin, A M (11 Losca), his conicdie.>, 

1. 437. 


Oravina, the master of Metastasio, i 4J7. 
Grcopi.ifnov., nfs dr.imas, i. .517 
Grcswell, flev W. V . Ins inepioirs ot 
Politi.r'jo, 1 315 
Gual/etti, h;., dramas, i .51(5 
Giiarini, Biltti.sta, 41>5, Ins Pastor Fi do, 
1. 415. 

Cu.anno Veromi'^e, his i ollection of Greek 
' MSS , i .309 

(iunpovfdcr, caily known to the Arabians, 

I (>8. 

Gutteinburg, J , the mventoi of printin;.’, 
1 .J(i9 ' 

Ilaroun-al-Itaselnd, Ins protection ol bi- 
ters, I .51 , .ulds schools to the inos'int ' , 
1 .51 

llerdei. Ins collection of the lonianees ol 
the Cid, 11 131 

ITernnguez, Goiizalo, an early runiiipicM 
poet. 11 4.52- 

Herrera, a lyru al poet, ii 3()(i , his Ode to 
Sleep, 11 . 30S. 

Historians, Italian, of the seventcentli 
and eighteenth centuries, ii 59 
Hoz, Don Juan tie, Ins jibi; ol El Castign 
de la Miscri. 1 , n 121 

Huerta, Vincent Gamas de la, attacks 
the French stjle, n 139. Ins poems and 
tragedy of Jtaeliel, n 137 , Ins Teat^ro 
Espabul, n 4 38 
Hussites, 1 151 

Ihn al-lieithar, his study oj bot.uiy, 1 
,(5(5 

Thijirov Msaton, their genius, n 83, lliv 
measure most used by tlieni, ii SI , 
Gianni, ii 85, Conll.i, ii 85, T.a Ban 
,,ib tinn, 11 85, other imiirovvisatoii, ii 
8.5. 8() 

Inquisition, Calderon tin* jioet of tlie, i 
.'{79, no longer alk*‘-c>d to desiioj its 
vic(iin^,ni luiblie, ii 428 

, hpaiiisli, in^;oduecd into I’oitii 

g.il, II 4()1, 57.5 

I* la, F.itliei del’, Ins la'’** of Knar (ieruml, 
( 11 . 131, IS 'Mscoveied under Ins assumed 
name ot J.oboii de Salagar, anil perse 
on ted b> the clergy, ii 13(i 
Ital'iii laiiguag^', lurth ol, i 17,^Rileit-. 

of, I 45, its l.ite oiig.n, i 211 
Izarn, poctu ' (.ispute vvitli one of tin 
AP. .genscb, 1 10, sjiecimen ot In'. 

si) le, I. Kil 

JoaiiiiH I of Naples, endeavours to revue 
ibe Provenval jjoelry, i l()(i. 

.TocIJle, his Clet^’iati.L, n 29,* 

Jongleurs, th ‘ ir "haracler, i 118 
Jose. A.itonio, hisdiam.itic works, n 5;U) , 
is 'iiurnt by the ’.uiuisitois, n 591 
Koian, style and tloqueme ot, i 5,5. 
Ltetus, Pomjvr.,'' lus.'ni the ihair of UoiiKyi 
.Iloqucivce, i 405 

L.iijuage, Spanish, its origin, n 8?).^ 
Languages of modv..i Luiojie, oiigiii I'f. 

1 33. , 

Latn', Cjirruptioil: of, i .3.5, harbaroft'. 

songs .m, 1 .58, Its rhymes, i .SI 
I eyra, Don Francisco de, ji 124. * 

Lionardo, Aretino. a scholar of Cliry^olo- 
niHgi .310. 
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I 

Lorenzo, ]fs Mal^yntil^ raqui&<ito, 

l. lOG • # . 

liiterattiro^ forcijls vanoii * importance 

()&) 2.J. • 

■ , rise of, in j'ounpt nffcon*., i. 2h, 2(> 

— f— — , inofltrn, divKR’d, i. .10 

, .iiu'icnt, study m the hilecnlh 

renturv, i .313, first jjersccution of. in 
Tialy, i. 40t, school of AU'ieri. ii , 
jiro'-c writers mid epic and lyric poets 
of the cighteentli (critury, n .Hi, plii- 
losopher^of the eifiliteeiith century, ii 
(lO , ])rcsent state of llloratureinJta.lv. 
11 (51, tlie iniprovvisatori, ii. .S3, iiecliiic 
of, in the seventeenth century, 1 , 410 , 
revival of, 1 .30(). 

, Spanish.— OiiRin of the Sp.inisli 

language and poetry, ii. 80 , Spanish 
Jointly of the thirteciith eenvury, Sp.i- 
insli literature during the louTleeiith 
and Hfteenlh centuries ii 120, the 
classics of .S[iain, ii 175, estini.itc of, 
n 412 

, of I’ortugal, state of, until the 

middle of the sixteenth century, n 1 1(» 
Liiit])i ind, an early L.itin wiiler, i .17 
Lohen a, V.isco, author of Am.ulis de (laul, 
I 20,1 

I.oliciri, Vasco dc, author of the Aniadis 
do (l.iul, II. I. 10 

hollo Hodiiguc/, Ins history, i< .II.), his 
wiiitei nights, ii 51G, Ins jiastor.il ro- 

m. iiKe,, II .'ih(. Ills ('anzoni, ii .ly. 
Tiansl.itioo ot sonnet lioiu, ii .1 17, Ins 
cjnc ijocm, 11 .040, his eclogues, n .Ol'f. 

Lot kh irt, his ir.iMslatioiis of the llallads 
ul llie Cid, 1 ) 1.51). ^ 

Lodesina, Alori/o de, his stAlo. n 118 
Louis, (Juillaume de. Ins lloinaiueoi the 
Hose, I 214. 9 


Louis II , Latin songs sung Ins std 
dicrs, 1 .18 ^ 

Lu/an, l^i.i/io de, his cliar.icf<'r and style. 

u. 42S, luif treatise ou poetrs, ii 428 
Maecclo, Dn.irtc Kibciro ({(.•ii .■*82 ♦ ® 

jllachiavelli, Ins history, i 12'f, Ins Prin- 
eip0, 1 431, Ins llist^y ol I’lorencc, 
1.431; his eoiiiedics, 1 431. 

Macias, called iTramiimrado, n. l.OJ; hi.s 
adventures and siiiciTla* death, iu 4.0.1, 
st.nizas hy him ii*4.i5, his niimcrous* 
ftillowers, II 1.1G. _ 

M. I tier, Scipione, his jioefry, i .112 
ManoeL Frani i.sco, his history, ii. ^ft.l . 

extrart fnuii, ii .I’Ki.* • ^ 

'Manuel, Prince Don Juan, his novel ol 
Count Li^aiior, y 14(». * ^ * 

M.irch, Ausias, the I’ltrarcli of Cataloma, 

1 17a, his love stings, i. 173, peculnir 
« character ol Ins elegie^ ■ 17.1. ^ » 

Mariiuia, Juan de^lns st^le ^iid langiiaf^e, 

!• 3T^ , Ins History of Spain, ii 
Marini, (i. 11 , his fiTli; and gewus, n 1.1^^ 
the Adonis. 11 4.15, ^ ^ r 

Marti,lli, P. J.. his gemus, i .IM , f5tai^.i 
^VxrtclllaIla, i 51 1 r % 

Martorcll, J.,^he IJoccaceio of Catalonia, 

1 . 17‘J, lus romance of Ikrantc the 
White, i, I7y. •• 


?»rar\eil, Ariiaud ilc, the greaP master of 
tone, I. WO, his poems, i. 131 
M.vtos Praj^iKo, Doll Juan de, ii 424. 
Alatos. Xaner dc, ii GOO. 

Medici, Cn]|nio de’, Ins power, i. 307 ; Ins 
patronage ot letters, i 308 
Medici, I orenzo de’, the restorer of Ita- 
lian poetry, i .114, Ins poetry, i. 31.1. 
Mena, Ju^ (le, Ins life aneWuorks, ii.^f>2 
Mt;ndo/a, Marquis de Santilla, ii 160 
his works, ii 1(51, his Serrana of tin* 
Shepherdess of La Fiiiojos.i, n I(>2. 
Mendoza, 1) Diego Uurtado de. n 188, 
ins epistles, n. 100 ,nns sonnets, n 101 , 
his Cginzoniji ii 102, 1 az.inllo de 

'rormes, n 10.1, •Ins History ol the War 
ol Grenada, ii 105. 

Meii/oni^O , his poems, n 7G * 
Merlino Coccajo, inventor of Mt*car(^ii« 
poctr\, 1 48(> ^ 

Mesa, Chiistoval de, ii. 352. 

Mttastasio, 1^477, jnsatragedy of Justin 
i 478, luo lliiggiero, i, 480, his charac- 
ter as a traj^edian, i 483; his Hypsiiiyle, 
i 484, analysis of, i 181; Ins most 
eclrhrared pieces, i 401 ; tiis Olinipiade, 
1 10.) , indebted to Guanni, i 500 , lul 
Deinofoonte, i 500, La Clcmeriza di 
Tito, 1 501 , Ins eantate and caiizonette. 

i .101, 

Mctuahel -al- Allah, Ins inagrnlieent h- 
lirary, i 51 4 

Millot, 1 .12 , lives of the Pr(||:enval ])octs, 
1 73 

Minnesingers, or German 'I’roubarl^ur'-, 

I 124. 

Minuet 1 , P , 1 IGG, the Malinantilo rar- 
quistato, 1 4GG , Morgante Maggiorc, 

Miiand.i, S , n lOG, his i^storals, n 107 , 
.iceoiint of, 11 4(»1 , iit; Portuguese coni 
jioMtioii.s, !■ 1(51 , sonnets l)>^n in, 11 1()2, 
!o 5 , his telogues, n 4()3 , liD epistles, ii. 
H»l , Ins two comedies, n 1().) 
Monvihah, tlie liftli Caliph, favouralily 
disposed tow .irtls litcratMie, i 50 
Moh.nnniad-Ab.i Abdallah, ^ns Diction- 
ary ol Sciences, i (51. ^ 

Moni7, Fgaz, an c irl^ Poitiiguese poef. 
11,^4.12 

Moinoy y Sylv.i, Don Chiistoval de, ii 
421 ■ * 

Moitahan, Juan Perez df^ scholar (i^ 
Lope de ViJ^a, n .140^ I 
M(4iteii .lyor, his life and jbmus, n 108 , 
Ins r«4iiinee ot Diana, ii. •«’ analysis 
^c)f, n. too, continuation oi, ii 212, Ills 
1‘oituguese poetiy in the Di.ina, ii '1(5() 
Montlerrat, Marquis, invites the Trouha 
» duurs inlifc (Jreece, i 1(53 • • 

Montford, Simon dc, created Viscount of 
Heziers, i. J50, bes^'gotl 'roulouse, i 
1()() * • 

Moifti, T., his Aristodemo, n. 41; his 
• (Jalcolto Manfrcdi, n 45, character of, 

II JO , La llasvigliana, a 80 
ftloiiTiano y L«yando, Augustin dc, his 

* two tragedies of Virginia and Ataiilpho, 
11. 42^. 
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MortdcS, Jman do, ii 3.'j2. 

MorahUes, tlu*ir oriRin, i. 238. » 

Moratiii, Loaiulro FeriiaJidcz dc, a comic 
author, ii 139 

Moratin, Nicolas Fernandez ie, a tragic 
author, ii 43'K 

Moreto, Augustin, the rival of Calderon, 

I 422, Ills play of K1 Marques del 
Cdgarral, ii. 422 , liis coiiii»4y of No 
puede scr, iV^iitated by Molicre, ii 422 
Morillo, tJrcgorio, ii '.ia'2 
Mussen. Jiiume Royg, a Catalonian poet, 

I 180 

Mvsteiics, thfir origin and ch.iractei, i 
230 

Mystery of the Passion, tlic most ancient 
dramatic work, i 231 , extr.icts from it, 

1 2\53 

Nflv arr* tt'hibaulL III., king of, lus poems, 
i 220 

■ Nestorians, doctrines of, i 51 , they com- 
muiiicali' tlie sciJ-iics; of Crccce to the 
East, i .'ll 

Nibelungen, lay of, its heroes and sub- 
ject, 1 43 

Niccolini, Gio: his tragedy of Polyxena, 

• 11 47 

Normans, the fi st Frencli wnters and 
poets, 1 ISO, inventors of the rouianee 
of chivalrv, i l.'is 

No.stradainus, lives of the I'rouhadours, 

I 74. 

Ogicr, the IX. ic, romance of, i 208, 209 
Oratory, Spaiiisli, confined to the jnilpit, 
ii.n429, the first public sermon of Friar 
(icrund, n 4.34, scrnioiis comjiosed lor 
tlie Monks by an It.ilian barber, ii. 4.3.'). 
Osorio, .Teronic, lus lu.stoncal work, ii .'>7.5 
d’.idillo, Pedro dc, the rn.il of Oarcilaso, 

II 212 

I’aper, an Aiabic'i'incntion, i fi7, intro- 
duced at’.sarniacaiid and Mecca, i 07 
Panni, (iiuHcjijie, lus poems, ii 74 
Paul II , lus jiersecutioii ol litcraiy men, 
i 40(5 

Paulieians, (htir simple faiUi and pure 
manners, I'l l.'il 

/ Petjareh, i 27.'i , lus labours in the cause 
^ of litur-atuu*. i. 2^^ 5 , his lyrical compo- 
sitions, 1 27S, lus suiiiiets and canzpiu, 
i 279 , Laur.a, i 281 , sonnets during 
lier life. 1 . 2S1 , after liei death, i 2S7 ; 
lus caii/omo i. 2S8 , extract from me 
fifth, 1 289 , his Latin c<f’hpo5ltU)n^ . i 
291 , rcHsom, lor lus extended icpiiia 
tion, 1 . -’d», the fiicnd of i.^ 

292 , crowned in the Cajutol a., Koine, 
1. 293. 

Pcyrols, a distingu.shed Troubadour, i 
lya; 'ins dialogue with love, i 11.3, 
sirvenfe by, composed in Syria, i 114. 
Philip J V , king, fhiB encouragement of 
Calderon, ii 307, lus .supposed dia- 
matic works, under the title oi De' un 
Ingenio de esta eoite. u 307, 420, 
comedy of El Diablo predicate-, y 
mayor eontrano amigo, L. 421. 

Pliihp V., his influence on the literature 
of Spain, 11 420. 


Pignottj, I ', hi'kfables/ii f>4 ; the Sha^c 
of Po^i, ^0(5. j ^ 

Pilatus, Lcoiiliiis, CV ck profe.>sor at 
Florcnc*?-, i. 301. 

PindeiTionii,,'Jiov., 557 ; his Ginevra of 
Scotland,! 5.58, otlicr tragedies, i. 505. 
Pjiidemonti, 1} -lolito, ii. 08, his style 
l-imilar to Gray’s, ii 70. 

Poetry, Spanish, of the thirteenth century. , 
ii 120, in.irtial poetry, n. 121 •, amatory 
jioctry, 11 10 J , classification of the 

poetiy of Sp.iin to Charles , ii. J70, 
lyri , of Spam, ii ,341 , of Spain, under 
the three Philips, ii. 421, under 
Charles 11, ii 4^5, under Philip V., 

11. 126 

, Italian, restomtion of, i 314, pro 

press of, 1 .310; rom.uues of the eonrt 
of Charlemagne introduced, i. .352, 
(‘arly <lrama, i. 418, Rric iioetry, i. 
119, the eoinic Epopee, i 40.5 

, roiTuuilic and cJassital, lumpaii- 

son between, i 389. 

Pohtiaiio, Angelo, lus .studies, i 310 , lus 
poem on (he tournament of Julian de' 
Medici, 1 317; revives the aiic'cnt 
tragedy, i 320. 

Polo, Gaspar Gil, continued the Diana of 
Aloiitcmayor, n 212. 

Ponce ile Leon, the Sp.anish iioct, ii 209 
Popul.ar songs .uid ballads, i .37, 

Portugal, bteratun* of, ii 1 10 ; its eharac- 
t'T dislmct fioiii the Castilian, ii 417, 
Itinguage of, a .sort of contracted 
Sp.uiish, 11 . 447 , inquiry into the early 
origin ol, ii. 4-18, fragment of an eaily 
; lem, 11 448, early history of Portugal, 

11 119, Mew of Its history as coiit.iiiicd 
in the Lusuid, ii I'M • uoctry of, ii 1.52, 
historians of, n .501 admission of the 
Jews ii;"), by John^jll , n 571. tlicii* 
persecution, u .57. , tlie Inquisition 
established m, u .575, its subjection to 
• Spain, n .57.5 , its apathy' and dc'grada- 
iVon, attribLtod to the Inquisition, n 
570, fouiulation of academics of lan- 
guages ami ' " history', ii. .580", of 
sciences, ii .580. 

Portuguese poetry'*ji 190 
I’niiti. p, invenlion i .308. 

Prose i^nlors, Itaban. ol the eighteenth 
centu y, ii 58 ', early Spanish prose 
writers, ii 109. 

Prov^ii^aJs, origin of their langua e, and 
poelVy of, 1 ijJ ,'’‘ilieii works didi cult of 
acces.s, ji 72; lives of tlie Tnuibadours, 

1 . 73 rise of the Pj-pvem.'al language, in 
the countries conquered by the Visi- 
goths and llu’jguniiians, i. 75, lormed 
inj ) an iiidtpendent state, i. 7.5, pro- 
shfiv of the Provencal ,)oetry, i 9fL, the ' 
Pro^en\-al spoken tV-oughout Konce, 

' 90; cau-Tes which contubuted to eti- 
c urtgo i'.— the ronquest of New C'as-i 
iMt, i 9'|, the crusade of 109.5, i 98, 
.,ucce.SMoli of the kings of England to 
part of the territories, i. 99; its lan- 
guage adopted by half the European 
sovL':l.igns i. 99; general character of ^ 
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Vlaggiore, i. 


^Provenfa pc^y, i. T4ii; preserved lii 
Aragon, i. 17(rygrafiial dijgiy of its 
Ifinguagaand liMaturo, i.# 8 * sefe also 
Troiniaaoiirs /• ^ 

Pulp, Jjuigi, lus M organ t^Mai 
32;i. • 

Quevcdo y Villegas, Francisco de, ii. 352 , 
his Kingdom of God,«nd govermnent 
of ('liry;t, 11 355 , Ins treatises on nioilil 
philosupliy, 11 357, Ins \isions, ii 358, 
iiis’iiocms, 11 300, his life, by tlie Abbe 
de Tiirsia, ii. 3(i0. 

UaM iina, #ohn ol, iJuml of Petrarch, i 
30 ') • # 

Raymond UerengiT II met the emperor 
Fridj^ric 1 at Turin, i. SO 
Raynoiiart], M I’oesies rles Troubadours, 

1 3.1, 1 7.1. 

Ili^olkdo, Bernardino, Count de, ii 3G3, 

iT 127 

Iletr(ni.iiiges and lledondes of the Pro- 
ven^-als, i 141 

Reynoso y Quinoiii's, Don Bernard Joseph 
de, lus two religious plays, Tlie Sun 
ol I'.utli at Marseilles, and The Sun of 
tlie Magdalen, u 427. 

Rhyme borrowed from the Arabians, i. 

Kl. liow emjiloycd hy the J’iovcin*als, 

I. 85), and by tlie (lerinaiis, i 8') 

Ribeyro, Rermirclin, one of the earliest 
an,l best ])oets ol Portug.il, ii 457, his 
eclogues, II 457, extr.ii 1 ftom his tliird 
eclogue, II 458, from one ol Ins Can- 
tigas, II 455). • * 

Rieliaid I, Ins diaraetcr, i 114, song 
during his iin]>risoiimeiit, i 117. 

Rinueemi, Ottavio, a Florentine poet, i 
4fi‘) , lus opera.s, 1 470 "fc 

Riquier, Giiaud, a 'I'roubadoiir, i 111, 
his ]KK'tical pipdion to Alphouso of 
Castile, 1 145 

llobrega, Alv ire/ (k', u GOO 
Rode, 111 * (Don), iM; Lamentation of, n 
1 aa • 

Roimincero gener.il, collected by PedrU^ 
de Flore/, 11 1 ,'i 2 • 

Roinames, Sji.niisli, ii 130, collections 
of, II 131 , of the Cid,® 132 , eluyracter 
if the Spnnisb romaiites, n 152* their 
oiigiii, 11 15') • 

Koni.inee hingunges^fnrtlrof, i 1 ^ 0 

Romance - W.illoii, lh»' l,iiigu.ige*of the 
Tiouvires, i .il. tii'e I'l eiii iiAformcd 

fioir, it. 1 31 , l.noiiiLd by the dukes of St.'^Palaye, Im collections 
Nonpni^', I 17 % • 'JToub,51our.s, i 7^^. • 

Rose, rofVi.iiiee ol, i 2^1 ,^s eharai^er, i. • Strada, Zenobi di, crownciVit Pisa, i. 

j,„ ,t, 1 . 210 , _>:vKn *^,ir.... Xi,r,n. 7 a.. .. , 


of the civil wars of the bees,^. 415; his 
tjagedies. i. 417. 

Kubfl, Geoflrey, falls in love with tlie 
Countess Af Tri]>oli, i 87; adventures 
of, 1 . 87 , lines by, i. 88. 

Rueda, Lojffc de, praised by Ceiwaiitcs, ii. 
230. 

Sa y Mcncsez, Francisco de, his Malacjaa 
Conquistada, ii. 500. '' ^ 

Sa«chetti, franco, Ins iiovelii^iid poems, i 
305 

Salazar, Don iTaiicisco Lobon de (Father 
de ITsla), his Life of Friar Gerund, ii 

431 • , • 

Salutati, Colueem, Ins poetic coronation, 

1. 305 • , 

Sanazzaro, Giacomo, the 1 tali in drama- 
ti<>t, I. 410, his Art.idia, i 120 • 

Sanchez, ^ns s])eciiuens ul the (^tiliaii 
poets 11 95 # 

Sarpi, Paoli, Ins lUstory of the Council * 
of Trent, n 5') 

Sarzaiia, TlioAas (lf(lfi(holas V ), 1 .307 
Savioli, L , h’l amatorv poems, ii (if, 
Seluih-Nainch. of Ferduzi, extract fVoni. 

1 58 , 

Schlegel, Augustus Willi.'im, his strictures ^ 
on Calderon, ii 308j^ ielereiice.s to hu 
works, 1 . 32, 83. \ 

Scdaiio, Don Juan Joseph Lopez de, hu 
Pariia.so Esjiauol, ii. 1,5!) 

Segura, J L , de Astorea, hi.s poem of 
Alexander, ii 1 20 

Sicily, liter.iture ol, iniiler »,*illiam I , i 
212, Sicilian poets, i 213, Modelled on 
the 1*1 o\ envois, i 2 1 1 • 

Sir\ cutes, the second class of Provencal 
poems, 1 1 O') 

Sografi, Anton Simone,! 510 
Solis, Aiiioino de, his History of the Con- 
quest of Mexiio, 11 2 ' ^ 

Sordello, ol Mantua, his adKentures, i 
103, tenson Ly, 1 105. 

Soropit.i, Feinaiiiio Rodrigue* Lobo de. 

editor of ('aiuoens, ii ]7.> 

Soto, l.uis Baraliona ili , .i rival of Gar- 
eilaso, 11 352 

Southey, Chronicle of the Cftl, ii 105). 
Spam, the .se.ii of Ar.ibiaii learning, i #4 
St Griaal, ruiiiaiiee o* its eh.iracter, and 
ill* cxtiact, 1 l')7 

St (Jregory^ Guillaume de.. .sirvcnte hy, 

1 109 

St.*l*alayc, Im collections ol^^ie works df 


211 , extrai Is lioiii i 
of It, I #1S 


T ■ 

IrK^llian poet, 


w. ^ 

Rossi, (iher.ndo di, nis comedies, i 552; 

his fiagr'iiie dell.P Ve^n .i, i. 553, his 
• Picturesque and PoeticaP Trifles 1^07. * 
Ki^cA, Don l'ra«cisco de,*ii* 423.jAi- 
ralal# by the FjajicIi , >'.s Entreiiolios* 
anda et juego, ii 423, bis J^iy , cn(itla«j^ 
% The Patroiiesc ol ^kadrid, j^i^ot 
Atoeha, 11 i21 ' ■ 

Rojg, Jauiiie Mossen a Catalmiia^poft, 

1 180 • ^ 

Kucellai, Giovanai, i. 415, hisPdeicription 


i\|iitalioiis •^dya, Andrea Tsuhez de, < 

- - ^11 .585 • 

Sylvius, vEncas (Pius 11 ), i 307. ^ 

T.irsia, Paul Antonio de, lus Life of Que- 
vedo, 11 . 700 ^ 

Tas.so, Tonjuato, i 350. his merit in 
.selecting hu. .suhjeeii i .‘150, the Jeni- 
h.Jeii^pelivered, i ’.{')'), an.ily sis of th* 
poem, with extiaets, i 300, rivalshij* 
* between An(jj>to and Tasso, eoinpansou 
beuween the roniantie and classical 
I poetry, i 38#; lus luilory, i. 392, hts 
kiiialdo, 1 . 392, lus captivity in b mad- 
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house, L 394 ; publication of his Jem- 
salcMii Delivered, i. 395, his Gemsa- 
Icminc Conquistuta, i. 3%, liis Am 3 'ii- 
tas, 1 397, 399, hjs other p «ins, i. 402 
Tasso, Bernardo, his Amadts, i. 351. 
Tassuni, La Secchia Uapitn, i 46o 
Teiisons, nature v f, i. 100. 

Tfixada, Augustino de, ii. 352 
l’rJ«)dcric Great, figiues iii thel.ay of 
the Nibelupwen, i 43. ’* -j 

Thibauci 111. of Champagne, the most 
( elebrated Trench poet, i 220. 
Tia\ei.sari, Aiiibrogio, i 310 
Tris-sino, (i G.,'] .‘ifn’ , hi. In.storj, i. 409, 
Ins Soloiiislia, i 409, h's other poems, 

I. 414. 

'I'nstan, romance of, the first written in 
proac, 1 19iS 

Troubadours, \s<irk.s of, i 72, their lives, 
Ja7.'1, 11 , their language,! 75, rise of 
their poetry, i. 70 , c'aiits of Jove, i. 79, 
rhyme employed hy lliein borrowed 
from the Arabs, i .S.i , tb» r pro.sody, i. 
90 , inllueneed by the Cr^ades, i 98 , 
the more celebrated ])ot’ts, i 127 , their 
Jongleurs, i ^J27 , decline oi Iheir jxie- 
try, i I h j ; general eharactei of it, i 
Ho, satires agamst the clergy, i 1.52, 
encouraged in «^ie north of Jt.ily, i 103. 
igiioriuice of the I'roubadours mul 
Ciiuse.s ot then decay, i 148 See also 
79 oiu'u^nli 

Trouieres, their jioetry ron.antie, distinc- 
tion betwei n’them .111(1 the Tronb-idours, 
1 151 , thi'ir di.ilect, the llomame- 

Wvllon, 1 l.S(», earliest wtnks in it. i 
189, tlietr romances ol elnvaln, i 191 , 
tlicir alJegoncs, i 211, their t.ibliaux, 

1 219, tlieir hnc jioenis, i 220, then 
spirit recognized m l)ante, HoetatcM;, 
Aiiosto, Lojic du^' egA, etc- , i 210. . 
Tudela, I}eiij.imin, his Itinerary, i 5.5. 
Turjmi, chiiOnule ol, i 204, its subjiut, 
1 20.'j , alluded to by Aiiosto, i 200, 
intended to be purely historical, i 207 
Uberli, Ta/io de'. Ins Dettamondo, i 305 
Valdez, Juan IMelendcs, hi.s poeni.s, n 
442 , Idyl, ny him, ii 4 12. 

Va’i.i, Loren /.o, notice of, i 313. 
Valladarez, ii 000 

\ aiiueiras, Rambaud do, a valnuu T. »u- 
badour, 1 . 132, sirvente by, i 13.5. his 
poem to the Maiijms JJonilaie. i 131, 
Vuseoiieelloi ,ivorge Terreir.i^,le, ii 475' 

de Cabcio de, ii 4 J5. 

— , \'ran(. iseo dc, hi.s pmnet^, 

II. 581 

, Veg.i, Lope de, ii. 301, hts lile' ii 301 . 


^ his works, ii. 302 , his Discreet Re\ en(|f , 
ii. 304 iy^his C^Tco p'V rlo Dudoso, n 311, 
316; his Trobeza noVs Vihva, ,,. 1 . 314 , 
his pla^- of the Lile^^ tlie valianbC'es- 
pedes, 11 . ‘^ 2 , his Araueo domad), ii 
328, his shcred cY»medies, ii 341, and. 
Autos Sacramcntalc.s, n 33G , his epu 
poems, u. 339?' 

\Uasquez, Luks Josejih, the hi torian ol 
Spanish jjoetry, n. 429. 

Vera Tassis y V^illaroel, Juan de, In's edi 
tion of C.ilderori's works, ii 308 
Vieente, Gil, ii [ 10 , the founder of the 
Spanish theatie, n. .541 , division of hn 
works, 11 512 , translations from, ii 513 
Vidal, Tierre, a Troubadour who followed 
Richard 1 , i l.‘55 , his extravagant ad- 
ventunis, i lofi, lies aJlegorie.il ]x>eni, 
i 137 , his treatise on the Art of JiohLiig 
one’s Tongue, 1 138 

VilJani, the three, then historical writings, 
1 304. 

AMlegas, Kstemn Manuel de, the An.i 
creon of Spam, u .’502 , his jioem ol llic 
hiighling lie, 11 303 , 

A'lllenu, Mai<iuis ol, his cticouragemeiit 
of the I’lovenval jicn try, i 171, eimiedv 
by, 1 172 , his piicms, ii 100 
A'hnicro, Countess de, her tragedy of ().i 
Tina, 11 592 

A^oltiiire, ii 291; his (E(li)ms, n 291 
Von Astp, Dietnii), one of the German 
Miiine.->ingers, .song by, i 124 
A\My', his tiawilations ut the I'abliaux i 
225 

AV'iJleii, Mr J II , his translation of a 
. sen.ina by the Maruais de .Sinitilhiim. 

.r l(i2, ol Gaieilaso ilc la A oga, n 18 .t 
W illiam IX of Toilou, ai eonqiames the 
Crusades, i. 99 , a ]>o “j as well as w.i’’ 
rior, 1 99 

*\V.irnclri(r,’ Paul, an -‘arly Latin writer, 
I *37 

X.imegui, 5uan de, trai'sjaliou ol tlic 
r IJjb.irs.iha of Luean, n .5(»3 
Y riarte, Toiiuu de, his T.ibiilas Littera 
lia.s, 11 440, hahle of Isl llorrieo y la 
Thai to, 11 44, ^’oso y la i\ioii.'i, 11 411 
his (lidactie ]>oem on in isie, n 442 
Z.:l.i/ar y 'J ori*es, ’.lou Aiigusiino de ii 
. 424..’ - 

Zamora, Loren/o d**, his Mystic Monarchy 
of till ClniK h, n’ 318 , iledondib.is in 
honour ol St Joseph, ii. 319. 

Zara\* U 'n J'criiaToio de. Ins giec> of h.i 
Piesumula y i Vlerinosa, ji 4-f2 
Zeno, A*>ostolo, his opera.^, i 471, In. 
J hioeina, I 471. ’ 
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